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//'/  '!f  -■--' 

TO  THE 

* 

SECOND  EDITION. 

. IN  preseDtiDg  the  public  with  a new  impression 
of  the  Pocket  Encyclopedia,  the  editor,  into  whose 
hands  it  has  now  iallen,  thinks  it  right  to  notice  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  it.  The  quan- 
tity of  letter  press  is  increased  full  a third  ; much 
of  the  original  matter  has  been  obliterated,  to  make 
room  for  other  subjects  that  were  deemed  more  use-  • 
ful  and  interesting.  The  former  edition  was  com- 
posed chiefly  with  a view  to  Polite  Literature  and  the 
Arts ; in  the  present  is  combined  a vast  quantity  of 
materials  connected  with  the  Sciences  properly  so 
denominated. 

, InNaturalPhilosophy,  a variety  of  articles  will  be  , 
found  in  their  respective  places,  such  as  Electricity, 
Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Magnetism,  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Pneumatics,  and  Voltaism.  These  have 
been  explained  and  illustrated  with  many  well-en- 
graved plates.  . 

A brief  introduction  to  Chemistry  will  be  found 
under  the  proper  term,  connected  with  the  articles 
Chemical  Apparatus,  Distillation,  Hydrogen,  La- 
boratory, Metals,  Mineralogy,  Oxygen,  6cc. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  young  persons  for 
whom  this  Encyclopedia  is  chiefly  adapted  will' 
have  made  much  progress  in  mathematics;  never- 
*theless  the  knowledge  of  scientific  terms,  and  of 
the  introductory  parts’  of  the  ahs^se  sciences, 
should  be  familiar  to  every  well-educated  youth ; on 
this  account,  short  articles  on  Conic  Sections,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration,  Perspective,  Trigonometry, 
&c.  have  been  introduced,  with  explanatory  figures. 
Articles  connected  with  Arithmetic,  and  which  may 
be  of  practical  importance  'in  business,  and  the 
active  employments  of  life,  will  be  found  under  thcs^ 
terms,  interest,  Insurance,  Life  Annuities,  I^ses,< 
Reversions,  See. 

The  article  Chronology,  connected  with  Memory 
(artificial)  and  other  subordinate  articles,  will  be 
found  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  student  in 
History. 

* Without  attempting  an  enumeration  of  all  or 
even  a large  proportion  of  the  new  articles  intro- 
duced into  this  edition,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  render  it  amusing  as  well 
as  useful;  interesting  as  well  as  scientific.  He 
has  inserted,  from  the  best  authorities,  a consider- 
able number  of  articles  in  Natural  History,  illus- 
trated with  plates.  In  this  department  and  in 
Botan}',  the  Linnsean  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
and  explained,  and  a multitude  of  facts  recorded 
which  will  instruct,  delight  and  surprise  the  youth- 
ful reader:  and  in  no  instance  has  any  thing  been 
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iascrted  that  can  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  purest 
mind.  • 

la  compilations  of  this  sort  the  editor  stands  ia 
need  of  the  candour  of  liis  readers.  He  may  ha?e 
omitted  much  which  in  the  judgment  of  others 
ought  to  ha?e  been  inserted ; in  his  justification  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  was  confined  to  certain 
limits,  and  that  in  many  cases  he  could  only  sdect 
from  materials,  which,  had  space  been  allowed  him, 
he  would  gladly  have  given  at  lai^e..  For  himself 
and  the  proprietors,  who  have  spared  neither  labour 
nor  pains  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  solicits 
that  patronage  which  he  hopes  it  .will  be  found  to. 
merit. 


J.  J. 


'London f Sept,  12,  1811. 
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A is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  every 
known  language,  except  that  of  Ethiopia;  its 
Greek  name  is  Alpha,  from  the  Hebrew  Aleph, 
which  is  very  significant,  denoting  either  an  ox  or 
a leader ; each  a mark  of  excellence  or  priority. 
The  first  place  is  deservedly  given  to  this  letter  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  pronounced ; the  f^t  sound  uttered  by  human 
creatures  in  their  most  infantile  state,  being  that 
by  which  this  letter  is  expressed. 

In  the  English  language,  this  letter  has  four 
difierent  sounds.  The  broad  sound,  as  in  all,  wall. 
The  open,  as^in  father,  rather.  The  slender  or 
close,  which  is  the  peculiar  a of  the  English, 
exemplified  in  place,  face,  &c.  And  the  short 
sound,  of  which  we  have  instance  in  hat,  cat,  fat. 

In  numerals  A denoted  500,  and  a 5,000.  In 
the  Italian  calendar,  A,  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
dominical  letters. 

A,  as  a word,  has  the  following  significations : 
A,  an  article  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular 
number ; a man,  a tree.  Before  a' word  beginning 
. with  a vowel,  it  is  written  an ; as,  an  ox,  an  egg. 
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A,  in  abbreviations,  stands  for  artium,  or  arte  $ 
as,  A.  M.  artium  magister;  or  anno;  as  A.  D. 
anno  domini. 

In  medical  prescriptions,  this  letter  with  a dash 
above  it,  a,  is  used  for  ana,  of  each. 

In  music  A is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
tlie  diatonic  scale : it  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  natural  moods. 

Abacus,  in  architecture,  the  superior  member  of 
the  capital,  to  which  it  serves  as  a kind  of  crown. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  represent  a square 
tile  laid  over  a basket ; and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders  ; 
.but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  its  four  sides 
or  faces  are  arched  inwards,  having  some*  orna- 
ment, as  a rose  or  other  flower,  in  the  middle. 

Abacusj  Pythagorean^  so  denominated  from  its 
inventor,  Pythagoras ; a table  of  numbers,  con- 
trived 'for  readily  learning  the  principles  of  aiith- 
metic,  and  was  probably  what  we  now  call  the 
multiplication  table. 

Abacus  Logisticus  is  a right  angled  triangle, 
whose  sides,  about  the  right  angle,  contain  all  the 
numbers  from  1 to  60  ; and  its  area  the  products 
of  each  two  of  the  opposite  nurabere.  This  is 
called' a canon  of  sexagesimals,  and  is  no  other 
than  a multiplication  table  carried  to  60  both  ways. 

’ Abbe',  a french  word,  literally  meaning  an  abbot. 
The  abbots  of  France,  however,  were  divided  into 
two  classes ; and  these  became  so  totally  different 
from  each  other,  that  the  character  generally 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  abbe,  has  long  ceased 
*to  be  of  any  official  nature.  Its  origin  must  be 
dated,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
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and,  from  its  institution,  which  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  article  Abbot,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
<not  at  first,  what  it  latterly  has  been,  a perfectly 
empty  title.  Of  the  modern  abb6,  in  the  confined 
acceptation  of  the  term,  to  which  the  present  defi- 
nition is  resti’icted,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a precise 
account.  It  is  a nominal  abbotship  which  neither 
- imposes' duty,  nor  conveys  emolument,  but  is 
valuable  on  account  of  the  respect  in  which  it  is 
held  by  society,  and  the  consequent  assistance  that 
it  affords  to  advancement  in  church  or  state.  In 
short,  it  is  a station  in  which  a man  of  liberal 
education  and  little  wealth  waits,  as  it  were,  for  the 
favours  of  fortune. 

Abbess,  in  catholic  countries  the  superior  of  an 
abbey  of  nuns,  or  of  a community  or  chapter  of 
canonesses.  An  abbess  was  formerly  elected  by 
her  community,  but  latterly,  with  scarcely  any 
other  exceptions  than  those  of  St.  Clare,  they  have 
been  in  the  royal  gift.  To  presei*ve,  however,  an 
appearance  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  choice,  the 
pope’s  buH,  by  which  they  are  severally  confirmed 
in  their  offices,  states,  that  they  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a letter  from  their  king,  and  approved 
of  by  a majority  of  the  nuns.  An  abbess  exercises 
all  the  functions  of  an  abbot, -with  the  exception  of 
those  which  appertain  to  his  priesthood. 

Abbey.  The  abbeys  of  England,  as  those  of 
Westminster  and  Bath,  are  churches  which  former- 
ly belonged  to  such  houses  of  monks  or  nuns  as 
were  governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess.  At  present, 
an  abbey  is,  in  general,  the  cathedral  or  episcopal 
church  of  the  see  or  diocese  in  which  it  stands ; 
and  on  that  account  retains  the  more  ancient  and 
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solemn,  but  expensive,  form  of  divine  worship. 
The  abbey  at  Westminster  still  possesses  this  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  as  a collegiate  chm’ch ; and 
the  church  of  Saint  Paul,  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese  of  London. 

Abbot  signifies  father,  and  is  a corruption  ot 
. AB ; which,  in  the  Hebrew  imports,  first,  a natural 
father  ; and,  secondly,  by  figure,  a person  to  whom 
filial  reverence  is  due.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  custom  of  calling  superiors  “ fathers,”  has 
descended  from  those  early  ages  of  the  Jews  in 
which  the  government  of  each  family  was  held  bj* 
its  patriarch  or  parent ; but  it  is  somewhat  remark* 
able,  that  it  should  have  obtained  genera!  use 
among  Christians,  whom  Jesus,  aJludiog  to  the 
arrogance  with  which  the  Jewish  doctors  assumed 
the  title,  enjoined  to  call  no  one  on  earth  their 
father : because  they  have  but  one  father,  who  is 
in  Heaven.  ‘ Father,’  however,  notwithstanding 
this  command,  is  the  distinction  by  which  the 
monks,  priests,  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  church 
have  always  been  addressed.  From  ah,  uhbuy  baba, 
or  pupa  (grand  or  pre-eminent  father,)  is  derived 
the  French  pape,  and  the  English  pope,  the  chief  of 
the  church ; and  abba,  which  makes  abbe  in  the 
French,  the  superior  of  a monastery.  An  abbot 
was,  originally,  a plain  monk,  to  whom  the  care  of 
his  monastery  was  committed.  He  lived  like  the 
other  monks,  except  that  he  had  a separate  table 
for  the  reception  of  guests,  a duty  which  w as  one 
of  the  prominent  motives  for  the  foundation  of 
monasteries.  An  abbot  has  a jurisdiction  over 
priories,  and  is  consequently  of  higher  rank  than  a 
prior.  He  has  three  sorts  of  authority : the  first 
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consists  in  the  maintenance  of  order  among  the' 
monks,  in  the  repair  of  the  buildini^,  and  the 
management  of  its  estates;  the  second,'  in  regu- 
lating divine  service,  in  receiving  the  vows  of 
those  who  enter  into  the  society,  giving  the  ton- 
sure,  and  bestowing  the  benefices  or  livings  that 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  monastery ; the  third,  in 
correcting,  excommunicating,  and  suspending  of-' 
fenders.  It  was  because  certain  abbots  and  priors 
in  England,  in  right  of  their  monasteries,  held 
lands  of  the  crown,  for  which  they  owed  military 
service,  that  they  obtained  the  title  of  lords,  and 
were  summoned,  as  barons,  to  parliament;  jmd 
from  this  custom,  bishops,  in  modern  times,  have'^ 
the  same  honour. 

Abbreviation  of  Fractions,  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  the  reducing  them  to  lower  terms:  that  is, 
the  proportional  lessening  of  both  the  numerator 
and  denominator.  • This  may  be  performed  either 
by  continual  division  of  the  respective  terms,  or  by 
dividing  at  once  by  the  greatest  common-measure. 
Thus  : by  dividing  both  terms 

continually  by  S,  4,  and  2.  Or,  since  24  is  the 
greatest  common  measure  we  have,  at  once, 
^|=»,  by  dividing  by  24. 

Abdomen,  in  anatomy,  the  lower  pai1:  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  reaching  from  the  thorax  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis. 

Abdominales,  ah  order  of  fishes  having  ventral 
fins  placed  behind  the  pectoral  in  the  abdomen; 
This  order  contains  sixteen  genera. 

Aberration,  in  astronomy,  a small  apparent 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  occasioned  by  the 
progressive  motion  of  light;  and  the  eattb^slftf’ 
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oual  motion  in  her  orbit.  The  word  is  compounded . 
ofab  from,  and  erro  to  wander,,  because  the  stars, 
appear  to  wander  trom  their  true  situations.  This 
apparent  motion  is  so  minute,  that,  it  could  never 
have  been  discovered  by  observations,  unless  they, 
had  been  made  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy  ; 
and  although  it  naturally  arises  from  the  combina> 
tion  of  the  two  causes  just  mentioned,  yet  as  it  was 
never  even  suggested  by  theorists,  until  it  was 
discovered  by  observation,  it  furnishes  us  with  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system.  The  discovery  is  owing  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Bradley,  astronomer 
royal : he  was  Jed  to  it  accidentally  by  the  result 
of  some  careful  observations,  whiqh  he  had  made 
with  a view  of  • determining  the  annual  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

Aberration.^  in  optics,  that  error  or  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  inflected  by  a lens  or  spe- 
culum, whareby  they  are  hindered  from  meeting 
or  uniting  in  the  same  point,  called  the -geometri- 
cal focus ; it  is  either  lateral  or  longitudinal.  The 
lateral  abeiTation  is  measured  by  a perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  speculum,  produced  from  the 
focus,  to  meet  the  reflected  or  retracted  ray  : the 
longitudinal  aberration  is  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  point  in  which  the  same  ray  intemects 
the  axis. 

Abeyance,  in  law-books,  something  that  only 
exists  in  expectation,  or  in  the  intendment,  or 
remembrance  of  the  law. 

Abjuration.  A forswearing,  or  renouncing  by 
oath:  in  the  old  law  it  signified  a. sworn  banish- 
ment, or  an  oath. taken  to  forsake  the.  retdm.for 
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ever.  In  its  modmi,  and  now  more  usual  signifi- 
cation, it  extends  to  persons,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  places.  Thus  for  a man  to  abjure  the  pretender 
by  oath,  is  to  bind  himself  not  to  own  any  regal 
authority  in  the  person  called  the  Pretender,  nor 
even  to  pay  him  any  obedience,  8cc. 

' Ablution,  a'  ceremonious  washing  of  the  whole, 
or  part  of  the  body,  instituted  by  the  several  founders 
> of  the  religions  of  the  East,  for  the  prevention  of 
those  disorders  that,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
result  from  the  filth  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  were,  and  still  are  condemned  to  live. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  made  a religious  rite  ; and 
by  an  easy  transition  of  idea,  the  purity  of  the 
hody  was  made  to  typify  the  purity  of  the  soul : an 
idea  the  more  rational,  as  it  is  perhaps  physically 
certain  that  outward  wretchedness  debases  the 
inward  mind.  A frequent  change  of  the  clothes 
next  the  skin,  affords,  perhaps,  especially  in  cold 
countries,  the  same  advantages  as  ablution;  and 
hence,  in  Europe,  the  custom  has  almost  univer- 
sally fiillen  into  disuse.  Ablution  is  still  practised  in 
Turkey,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ancient 
continent. 

Abomasus,  a name  used  for  the  fourth  stomach 
of  ruminating  beasts,  or  such  as  chew  the  cud. 
These  have  four  stomachs : the  last,  where  the 
chyle  is  formed,  and  from  which  the  food  descends 
into  the  intestini^,  is  called  the  Abomasus. 

Aborigines,  originally  a proper  name,  given  to  a 
certain  people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  ancient 
Latiura,  or  country  now  called  Campayna  di 
Boraa.  Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appella- 
* lion  is  much  disputed.  The  name  is  now  given  to 
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the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a country^  in  contra* 

distinction  to  colonies,  or  new  races  of  people. 

Abridgement,  in  a literary  sense,  is  the  compres- 
sion of  the  matter  of  a work  into  a smaller  com- 
pass than  that  in  which  it  has  been  ori^nally  written.' 
With  respect  to  private  abridgements  and  common- 
place books,  theorists  in  education  have  frequently 
taken  pains  to  engage  youth  in  their  compilation. 
On  this  subject,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  practice  will  confer  any  advantage,  and 
even  suspected  that  it  may  do  much  mischief.  If 
the  mind  is  desirous  of  acquiring  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  any  particular  subject,  the  notation  of 
facts,  dates,  &c.  will,  no  doubt,  most  effectually 
enable  it  to  accomplish  the  purpose ; but  where 
this  is  not  the  design,  the  time  that  is  devoted  to 
the  tedious  task  of  copying  one  author,  had  better 
be  employed  in  reading  twenty.  If,  as  has  been 
said  before,  any  minute  study  is  the  object,  copying 
is  useful ; but  if  it  be  done  merely  to  assist  the 
memory  with  sentiments,  terms  of  expression,  &c. 
it  is  wrong : for  the  habit  of  making  memorandums, 
by  discharging  memory  from  itsffiice,  takes  from 
it  every  opportunity  of  improvement. 

Absciss,  or  Abscissa,  of  a conic  section,  or  other 
curve,  is  a part  or  segment  cut  off  by  a line  at  some 
certain  point,  which  is  determined  by  an  ordinate  to 
the  curve. 

Absorbents,  calcarioas  earths,  or  other  medicines 
which  soak  up  the  redundant  humours  of  the  body. 
Also,  a system  of  vessels  that  absorb  and  convey 
fluids  from  every  cavity  of  the  body  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  is  their  common  trunk.  These  last  are 
likewise  denominated  'lymphatics,  and  those  of  the 
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smaller  intestines,  from  the  milky  hue  of  the  fluid 
in  most  animals,  lacteals. 

Abstinence  may  be  defined,  the  habit  of  refrain- 
ing from  what  is  either  useful,  agreeable,  or  per- 
nicious. The  Christian  system  more  particularly 
enjoins  the  discipline  of  tlie  passions,  and  an  absti- 
nence from  those  pleasures  which  have  a tendency 
to  degrade  our  nature.  In  England,  certain  days 
have  been  appointeil,  called  vigils  and  fasts,  in 
which  flesh  is  prohibited,  and  fish  enjoined : this, 
however,  being  more  a political  restriction  than  a 
religious  obligation,  was  first  enacted  in  the  reig^ 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a view  to  encourage  our 
fisheries.  Of  the  brute  animals,  many  are  remark- 
able for  their  long  abstinence  from  food,  such  as 
the  serpent,  the  rattlesnake,  tortoise,  bear,  dor- 
mouse, elephant,  &c.  Instances  may  also  be  found 
of  men  who  have  been  abstemious  to  a degree 
almost  incredible;  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that,  from  habit  and  use,  the  power  of 
abstinence  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished. 

Abyssinu,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nubia; 
on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Adel ; on  the  south  by  the  king- 
doms of  Ajan,  Alaba,  and  Gingiro;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  kingdom  of  Gorem,  and  part  of  Gingiro. 
In  this  country  the  famous  river  Nile  has  its  source. 
On  the  mountains  the  air  is  pretty  temperate; 
therefore  their  towns  and  fortresses  are  gene^ly 
placed  on  them ; but  in  the  valleys  the  heat  is 
intense.  The  torrents  of  water  in  the  rainy  seasons 
wash  a great  deal  of  gold  from  the  mountains. 
These  seasons  commence  in  May,  and  end  in 
September,  The  jnliabitants  of  this  country,  in 
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general,  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  tall,  graceful, 
and  well  featured.  Their  language  is  the  Ethiopic, 
which  bears  a great  affinity  to  the  Arabic.  Gold, 
silver,  coppei*,  and' iron,  are  the  principal  ores 
which  abound  there,  but  not  above  one  third  part  of 
their  gold  is  converted  into  money,  or  used  in 
trade. 

Academics,  a sect  of  philosophers,  who  followed 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  and  the  incomprehensibility 
of  truth.  Academic,  iu  this  sense,  amounts  to 
much  the  same  with  Platonist;  the  difference 
between  them  being  only  in  point  of  time.  They 
who  embraced  the  system  of  Plato,  among  the 
ancients,  were  called  Academic! ; whereas  those 
who  did  the  same  since  the  restoration  of  learning, 
have  assumed  the  denomination  of  Platonists.  ' 

Academy,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  is  a society 
of  persons  united  for  the  pursuit  of  some  objects  of 
study  and  application,  as  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Academy^of  Sciences 
of  Berlin.  The  term  is  derived  from  a house  and 
gardens,  once  the  residence  of  Academus,  a cele- 
brated Athenian,  in  which  Plato  and  his  disciples 
held  philosophical  conversations. 

Acceleration,  in  mechanics,  tjhe  increase  of 
velocity  in  a moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is 
that  which  continually  receives  fresh  accessions  of 
velocity,  and  is  either  equally  or  unequally  acce- 
lerated. Acceleration  stands  directly  opposed  to 
Retardation,  which  denotes  a diminution  of  velocity. 
See  Mechanics. 

Accent,  is  1.  The  manner  of  speaking  or  pro- 
nouncing. 3.  The  sound  of  a syllable.  9.  Tb« 
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marks  made  upon  syllables  to  regulate  their  pro* 
nunciation.  4.  A modification  of  the  Yoice,  ex- 
pressive of  the  passions  or  sentiments.  It  is  also 
used  for  a characta:  placed  o?er  a syllable,  to  mark 
tlie  accent,  i.  e.  to  shew  it  is  to  be  pronounced  in  a 
hio'her,  or  in  a lower  tone;  and  to  regulate  the 
inflexions  of  the  voice  in  reading.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  emphasis,  as  the  former  regards  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  the  latter  the  strength  of  it.  We 
reckon  three  grammatical  accents  in  ordinary  use, 
all  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  acute 
accent,  which  shews  when  the  tone  of  the  voice  is 
to  be  raised. . In  motion  writings  it  is  a little  line, 
or  virgula,  placed  over  the  vowel,  a little  sloping  or 
inclined,  in  its  descent,  firom  right  to  left,  as  It 
is  not  ordinarily  used,  either  in  English  or  Latin : 
the  French,  indeed,  retain  it ; hut  it  is  only  to  mark 
the  close  or  masculine  i.  The  grave  accent,  when 
the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  depressed ; and 
is  figured  thus '.  The  circumflex  accent,  which  is 
composed  of  both  fhe  acute  and  the  grave;  it 
points  out  a kind  of  undulation  of  the  voice,  and  is 
expressed  thus"  or'\ 

Accenty  in  music,  is  a modulation  of  the  voice, 
to  express  a passion.  Every  bar  or  measure  is 
divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  parts.  The 
accented  parts  are  the  principal ; being  those 
intended  chiefly  to  move  and  aflect ; it  is  on  these 
the  spirit  of  the  music  depends. 

Acceptance,  in  commerce,  is  when  a man  sub- 
scribes, signs,  and  makes  himself  a debtor  for  the 
sum  contained  in  a bill  of  exchange,  or  other  obli- 
gation, drawn  upon,  or  addressed  to  him ; as  thus : 
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“ Sir,  “ London,  Jwmary  20,  1811. 

• “ Two  months  after  date,  pay  to  Mr.  John  Doe, 
**  or  his  order,  the  sura  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for 
“ value  received  of.  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient,  servant, 
(Signed)  “ Richard  Roe. 

. . ■ “ Accepted^ 

“ £.  100  0 0 1 “ Thomas  Styles. 


• ( Addressed)  <■ 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Styles,  Broad-street  Buildings.’’ 

In  this  case  Mr.  Thomas  Styles  makes  himself 
liable  to  pay  100/.  to  Mr.  John  Doe  or  his  order. 

' If  there  be  a right  understanding  between  both 
parties,  a small  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance, 
as  “ Leave  your  HU  with  me,  and  I will  accept 
“ it or,  “ CaU  for  it  to-morrow,  and  it  shall 
“ accepted.”  This  obliges  as  effectuaUy,  by  the 
custom  of  the  merchants,  and  at  law,  as  if  the  party 
had  actually  signed  the  bill. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  common  law,  is 
chiefly  used  for  a person  guUty  of  a felonious 
offence,  not  principally,  but  by  participation : as, 
by  advice,  command  or  concealment.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  accessories : before  the  fact,  and  after 
it.  The  first  is  he  who  commands  or  procures 
another  to  commit  felony,  and  is  not  present  him- 
self ; for  if  he  be  present,  he  is  a principal.  The 
second  is  he  who  receives,  assists,  or  comforts  any 
man  that  has  done  murder,  or  felony,  whereof  he 
has  knowledge. 

Accipitres.  The  first  order  of  the  Linn^an 
class,  of  Birds:  the  ordinal  character  being,  biO 
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"somewhat  hooked  downwards,  the  upper  mandible 
dilated  near  the  point,  or  armed  with  a tooth ; nos- 
trils open ; legs  short,  and  strong ; feet  formed  for 
perching,  haring  three  toes  forwards  and  one 
backwards ; toes  warty  under  the  joints ; claws 
hooked  and  sharp  pointed ; body  muscular ; flesh 
tough  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten ; food,  the  carcasses  of 
ether  animals,  which  they  seize  and  tear ; nest  in 
high  places : eggs  about  four ; female  larger  than 
the  male : they  live  in  pail’s.  The  birds  of  this 
order  subsist  by  preying  on  other  animals.  There 
are  four  genera,  viz.  the  Vultur^  Falco/  Strix  and 
' Lanius. 

• ' Accolade,  a ceremony  practised  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  in  conferring  Imighthood.  The  word  ob- 
viously means  something  done  to  the  heck.  It  is 
probable  that,  with  the 'simplicity  of  ancient  times, 
the  sovereign  originally  embraced  the  hero  whom 
be  intended  to  dignify.  This  familiar  expression  of 
regard  appears  to  have  been  exchanged  for  the  more 
stately  act  of  touching,  or  gently  striking,  with  the 
-royal  sword,  the  neck  of  the  kneeling  knight.  The 
form  now  used  in  dubbing  a knight  is,  doubtlessly, 
a remain  of  the  ancient  accolade.  . , ^ 

■ Acetates,  , in  chemistry,  certain  i neutral  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  acetie.acid,  or 
radical  vinegar,  with'diflerent  substance,':  or  bases. 
These  salts  differ  from  acetites  in  this  > respect; 
the  acid  employed  in  the  production  of  the  former 
is  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  or'  the  acidifying 
principle,  that  is,  it  is  completely  a^  while  that 
which  is  used  to  form  the  latter,  contains  a less 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  is  suifleient  to  saturate  it. 
The  diflerent  acetates  are  expressed  by  the  addition 
yoL.  I.  c 
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oftbe  word  denoting  the  substance  to  which  the 

acid  is  united,  as  acetate  of  lime,  &c. 

• Acetic  Acid,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the  v^etable 
acids,  produced  hy  distilling  the  acetous  acid  with 
metallic  oxy  des.  It  is  of  a gr^n  colour,  but  becomes 
white  by  rectification.  It  is  extremely  volatile  and 
inflammable;  corrodes  and  cauterizes  the  skin; 
and  when  heated  in  contact  with  air,  takes  fire. 
Combined  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  minerals,  it 
forms  salts  called  acetates. 

AcETires,  compound  or  neutral  salts,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the ' acetous  acid,  or  distilled  vin^^, 
with  different  bases : the  most  remarkable  of  these 
substances,  and  those  whose  properties  are  best 
known,  are  the  acetite  of  alumene,  copper  and  lead. 

Acetous  Acidy  distilled  vinegar,  or  the  acid  of 
vinegar,  is  obtained  from  mucilaginous  substances 
by  that  degree  of  fermentation  which  succeeds  the 
spirituous,  called  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  by 
concentrating  the  product  It  is  a transparent 
colourless  fluid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1-0095, 
nearly  as  volatile  as  water,  exhaling  a pungent  fra- 
grant odour,  and  of  a lively  agreeable  taste. 

Acid,  in  chemistry,  the  generic  name  of  a com- 
prehensive class  of  substances,  which  possess  the 
following  properties  ; sourness  of  taste ; ’ a power 
of  changfing  blue  vegetable  colours  to  red ; of  form- 
ing with  water  a combination  whose  specific  gfra- 
vity  is  not  a medium  between  the  water  and  the 
acid ; and  of  c-ombiniug  (and  usually  effervescing) 
with  all  the  alkalies,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxyds 
and  earths,  by  which  means  those  compounds  are 
formed  which  are  called  neutral,  or  secondary 
aalts.  Though  every  acid  does  not  possess  all 
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these  properties,  yet  they  all  possess  a suiBcient 
number  of  them  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
substances.  The  form  under  which  acids  most 
commonly  appear,  is  that  of  a transparent  liquor, 
in  which  case  they  are  g’enerally  combined  with  a 
greater  or  lesi^  quantity  of  water ; several  of  themi 
however,  are  found  in  a solid  state, 'as  Benzoic 
acid,  or  the  flowers  of  Benzoin ; and  some  exist  in 
a state  of  gas : as  carbonic  acid  gas.  Acids  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  bases  or 
radicals.  First,  those  with  simple  radicals,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Secondly,  those  with  double  radicals, 
viz.  carbon  and  hydrogeif,  in  different  proportions. 
Thirdly,  those  with  triple  radicals,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  azote.  And  fouithly,  those  with  unknown 
radicals.  The  old  chemists  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  three  mineral  acids,  as  they  are  called,  the 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  |and  the  muriatic,  besides  the 
acetous  add,  or  vinegar. 

” AcrouLATED  Waters,  generally  called  Acidula, 
a species  of  mineral  waters,  which  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  poignancy  of  their  taste,  the  spark- 
ling appeai'ance  which  they  assume  when  shaken 
or  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and  the 
facility  udth  which  they  boil. 

A CIS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Faunus  and 
Simethus,  was  a beautiful  shepherd  of  Sicily,  who 
being  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  a rock;  after  which  Galatea  turned  him 
into  a river,  which  was  called  by  his  name. 

Acoustics  is  the  science  which  instructs  us  in 
the  nature  of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
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two  parts,  Tiz.  * diacoustics,’  which  explains  the 
properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  directly  from 
the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; and  ‘ catacoustics,’ 
which  treats  of  reflected  sounds.  Almost  all  sounds, 
that  aflect  us  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means  of 
the  air ; but  water  is  a good  conductor  of  sound  ; 
so  also  are  timber  and  flannel. 

A bell  rung  under  water  returns  a tone  as  distinct 
as  if  rung  in  the  air. 

Stop  one  ear  with  the  finger,  and  press  the  other 
to  one  end  of  a long  stick,  or  piece  of  deal  wood, 
and  if  a watch  be  held  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood, 
the  ticking  will  be  heard  be  the  wood  or  stick  ever 
so  long. 

Tie  a poker  on  to  the  middle  of  a strip  of  flannel, 
two  or  three  feet  long,  and  press  with  the  thumbs 
or  Angers  the  ends  of  the  flannel  into  your  ears, 
while  you  swing  the  poker  against  an  iron  fender, 
and  you  will  hear  a sound  l^e  that  of  a very  heavy 
church  bell.  These  experiments  prove  that  water, 
wood,  and  flannel  are  good  conductors  of  sound, 
for  the  sound  from  the  bell,  the  watch,  and  the 
fender  pass  through  the  water,  and  along  the  deal 
and  flannel  to  the  ear. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  a body,  while  in  the 
act  of  sounding,  is  in  a state  of  vibration,  which  it 
communicates  to  the  surroimding  air,  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air  aflect  the  ear,  and  excite  in  us  the 
sense  of  sound.  Sound,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, travels  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  in  a 
minute:  the  softest  whisper  .travels  as  fast  as  the 
most  tremendous  thunder.  The  knowledge  of  tliis 
fact  has  been  applied  to  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, ^ 
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Suppose  a ship  in  distress  fire  a ^un,  the  light 
of  which  is  seen  on  shore,  or  by  another  vessel,  20 
seconds  before  the  report  is  heard,  it  is  known  to 
be  at  the  distance  of  20  times  1,142  feet,  or  little 
more  than  four  miles  and  a half. 

Again,  if  I see  a vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  in 
two  seconds  hear  a tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  1 
know  that  the  thunder  cloud  is  not  more  than  760 
yards  from  the  place  where  I am,  and  should  in- 
stantly retire  from  any  exposed  situation. 

The  pulse  of  a healthy  person  beats  about  76 
times  in  a minute ; if,  therefore,  between  a flash  of 
lightning  and  the  thunder,  I can  feel  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
beats  of  my  pulse,  I know  the  cloud  is  900,  1,800, 
2,700,  &c.  feet  from  me. 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  reflected  from 
several  places,  may  be  collected  into  one  point  as  a 
focus,  where  it  will  be  move  audible  than  in  any 
other  part : on  this  principle  whispering  galleries 
are  constructed.  Suppose  fig.  1,  plate  1,  to  re- 
present the  concave  hemisphere  of  such  a gallery, 
if  a sound  be  uttered  at  A,  its  vibrations  expanding 
every  way  on  the  points  D,  D,  &c.  will  be  reflected 
to  E,  E,  &c.,  thence  to  F,  F,  G,  G,  &c.  till  they 
all  meet  in  C,  the  opposite  part  of  the  gallery, 
where  the  sound  is  distinctly  heard. 

Speaking  trumpets,  and  those  intended  to  assist 
the  hearing  of  deaf  persons,  depend  on  the  reflection 
of  sound  from  the  sides  of  the  trumpet,  and  also 
upon  its  being  confined  and  preventetl  from  spread- 
ing in  every  direction.  A speaking  trumpet,  to 
have  its  full  efiect,  must  be  directed  in  a line  to- 
wards the  hearer.  The  report  of  a gun  is  much 
louder  when  fired  towards  a person,  than  one 
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placed  in  a contrary  direction.  Hins,  in  2, 
the  sound  is  received  in  the  open  part  A C,  and  is 
erentually  reflected  from  all  sides  into  the  line 
D B,  by  which  it  is  sent  to  the  hearer. 

An  echo  is  the  reflection  of  sound  striking*  against 
a surface  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  the  side  of  a 
hill,  house,  wall,  &c.  Thus  fig.  3,  if  a person 
stand  at  m,  and  the  hell  a be  struck,  the  sound 
along  a x will  proceed  to  the  wall  and  be  reflected 
from  c to  wi,  so  that  a person  standing  at  m will 
hear  the  direct  sound  coming  along  a »n,  and  after- 
wards, the  reflected  sound  or  echo,  along  c m. — 
See  Music. 

Acquittal,  a discharge,  deliverance,  or  setting 
free  of  a person  from  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  an 
offence.  Acquittal  is  of  two  kinds ; in  law,  and  in 
fact.  When  two  are  appealed  or  indicted  of  felony, 
one  as  principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  the  prin- 
cipal being  discharged,  the  accessary  is,  by  con- 
sequence, also  freed : in  which  case,  as  the  acces- 
sary is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the  principal  in  fact. 

Acre,  a measure  of  land  very  general  in  name, 
but  differing  almost  in  every  two  places  as  to  the 
extent  which  it  is  intended  to  denote.  A statute- 
acre  in  England  contains  four  square  roods ; a rood, 
containing  forty  perches  or  poles,  of  sixteen  feet 
and  a half  each;  but,  in  different  countries,  the 
length  of  the  pole  varies,  from  the  statute  measure 
of  sixteen  feet  and  a half,  to  twenty-eight : these 
several  lengths  are  called  customary  measures.  In 
Scotland,  the  acre  is  larger  than  in  England.  The 
French  acre  contains  one  English  and  a half.  The 
Strasburgh  acre  is  about  half  an  English  acre. 
The  Welsh  acre  commonly  contains  two  English. 
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The  Irish  acre  is  eqnal  to  one  acre,  two  roods, 
19  perches  English. 

Acronychal,  in  astronomy,  is  applied  to  a star 
or  planet,  when  it  is  opposite  to  the  sun.  It  is 
from  the  Greek,  signifying  the  point  or  extremity 
of  night,  because  the  star  rose  at  sun  set,  or  the 
banning  of  night,  and  set  at  sun>rise,  or  the  end 
of  night ; and  so  it  shone  all  the  night.  The  acro- 
{Jiychal  is  one  of  the  three  Greek  poetic  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars ; and  stands  distinguished  from 
cosmical  and  heliacal.  By  means  of  which,  for 
want  of  accurate  instruments,  and  other  observa- 
tions, they  might  regulate  the  length  of  their  year. 

Acrostic,  a poem,  the  lines  of  which  are  so 
contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each,  taken  toge- 
ther, will  make  a proper  name  or  other  word. 

Act.  Act,  in  the  universities,  is  the  delivery  of 
orations,  or  other  exercises,  in  proof  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  a student  who  is  to  take  a degree.  At 
Oxford,  the  time  when  masters  or  doctors  complete 
their  degrees,  is  called  the  act.  At  Cambridge,  the 
'same  period  is  called  the  commencement. 

Act  of  Faith,  or  auto-da-fe.  In  dark  and  bar- 
barous countries  where  the  Spanish  inquisition  had 
power,  the  act  of  faith  was  a solemn  murder  of  infi- 
dels and  heretics,  usually  performed  on  some  great 
festival,  and  always  on  a Sunday. 

Act  of  Parliament  is  a positive  law,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  act,  and  its  true  sense 
and  meaning;  which,  being  joined,  make  the  law. 
The  words  of  the  acts  of  parliament  are  to  be  taken 
in  a lawful  sense.  Cases  of  the  same  nature  are 
within  the  intention,  though  without  the  letter,  of 
the  act ; and  some  acts  extend,  by  equity,  to  cases 
not  mentioned  therein. 
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Action,  in  law,  denotes  either  the  right  of  de« 
manding  in  a legal  manner,  what  is  ones  due,  or 
the  process  brought  for  the  recovering  the  same. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a canonical  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  contains  gi'eat  part  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; commencing  at  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  continued  down  to 
St.  Paul’s  arrival  at.  Rome,  after  his  appeal  to 
Ccesar ; comprehending  in  all  about  thirty  years. 
St.  Luke  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  author 
of  this  book,  and  liis  principal  design  in  \vriting  it 
was  to  obviate  the  false  acts,  and  false  histories, 
which  began  to  be  dispersed  up  and  down  the  world. 
The  exact  time  of  his  writing  is  not  known ; but 
it  must  have  been  at  least  two  years  after  St.  Paul’a 
arrival  at  Rome,  because  it  informs  us  that  St. 
Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house; 
perhaps  he  wrote  it  while  he  remained  with  St. 
Paul,  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  places  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
among  the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have 
acknowledged  it  as  such  without  any  controversy. 
The  truth  and  divine  original  of  Christianity,  may 
be  deduced  from  a comparison  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  other  received  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  To  this  end  Dr.  Paley  has,  in  his  very 
masterly  work,  entitled  Horse  Paulinee,  brought  to- 
gether from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the 
difterent  Epistles  of  Paul,  such  passages  as  furnish 
proof  of  undesigned  coincidence ; and  which,  there- 
fore, are  so  many  independent  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity both  of  the  Acts  and  those  Epistles. 

Acute  diseases,  are  distinguished  from  chronic, 
which  latter  are  of  greater  duration  and  slower  pro- 
gress. Acute  diseases  are  attended  with  violent  • 
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symptoms,  and  require  immediate  aid : chronic  dis- 
eases are  those  which  usually  last  long. 

Adit  of  a Mine,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby 
it  is  entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and 
ores  are  carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the 
same  with  cuniculus  or  drift,  and  is  distinguished 
from  an  air-shaft.  The  adit  is  usually  made  on  the 
side  of  a hill.  , ' 

Adjutant,  a military  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  orders  from  the  major  to  the  colonel  and  ser- 
jeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be  made,  he 
gives  the  number  to  be  furnished  by  each  company 
or  troop,  and  assigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous. He  also  places  the  guards,  receives  and  dis- 
tributes the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  &c. ; 
and,  by  the  orders  of  the  major,  regulates  the  prices 
.of  provisions. 

Adjournment,  the  putting  off  a court  or  other 
meeting  till  another  day.  In  parliament,  adjourn- 
ment differs  from  prorogation,  the  former  being  not 
only  for  the  shorter  time,  but  also  done  by  the  house 
itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  an  act  of  royal  authority, 

Administi^tor,  in  law,  is  he  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  goods  of  a deceased  person,  in 
default  of  an  executor,  is  committed.  If  the  admi- 
nistrator die,  his  executors  are  not  charged  with  the 
administration  ; but  a new  administration  is  gi*anted. 
This  office  was  established  by  an  act  made,  in  the 
31st  year  of  Edward  III. 

Admiral,  in  England,  a great  naval  officer,  who 
has  the  government  of  a navy,  and  the  hearing  of 
all  maritime  causes. 

Admiral^  Lord  High  q/*  England^  a great  officer  of 
state,  who  presides  over  all  persons  and  mattera 
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connected  with  the  navy.  His  office  is  of  such  high 
antiquity,  and  his  powers  so  very  unlimited,  that  ite 
authority  is  defined  rather  by  what  it  is  not,  than  by 
what  it  is.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the 
duties  of  lord  high  admiral  have  been  executed  by 
commissioners,  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Admiral^  is  also  the  commander  in  chief  of  any 
single  fleet,  or,  in  a general  way  of  speech,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever,  as,  though  improperly,  vice  and 
rear  admirals  are  called  admirals. 

Vice-Admiral^  is  the  commander  of  the  second 
squadron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-topmast 
head. 

Rear-Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  third 
squadron,  and  caiTies  ills  flag  at  the  mizen-topmast 
head. 

Vice-Admiral,  is  also  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords-commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  executing 
jurisdiction  within  prescribed  limits. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  is  a sovereign  court  held  by 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  by  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  where  cognizance  is  taken  in  all 
maritime  aflairs,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  AH 
crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  great 
rivers  below  the  first  bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cog- 
nizable in  this  court  only,  before  which  they  must 
be  ti-ied  by  a judge  and  jury.  By  the  late  act  of 
the  S9th  of  his  present  majesty,  it  is  enacted, 
**  That  all  offences  committed  upon  the  high  seas, 
out  of  the  body  of  any  county,  shall  be,  and  are 
declared  to  be,  offences  of  the  same  nature  respec- 
tively, as  if  they  had  been  committed  upon  the 
shore.  In  consequence  of  which  act,  all  oflences 
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committed  on  the  hig-h  seas  are  now  to  be  heard  and 
determined  before  a jury,  as  at  common  law.  In 
civil  matters,  the  verdict  lies  in  the  breast  of  the 
judge  ; but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  dele- 
gates ; and  from  the  vice- admiralty  courts  in  fo- 
reign settlements  an  appeal  may  be  brought  before 
the  court  of  admiralty  here,  or  before  the  king  in 
council.  The  advantages  resulting  to  mariners 
from  suing  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  rather  than 
in  the  common  courts  of  law,  are,  1st.  A whole 
ship’s  company  may  join  in  a suit  for  wages,  by 
which  means  the  expence  is  lessened  ; and  2d.  The 
ship  itself  is  responsible  to  the  admiralty,  and  not  to 
the  owners.  A third  province  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty relates  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  belongs  to 
this  court  to  decide  whether  a captured  ship  be  a 
lawlul  prize  or  not  ? If  the  affirmative  is  declared, 
the  ship  is  said  to  be  condemned. 

Adverb,  a word  joined  to  verbs,  expressing  the 
manner,  time,  &c.  of  an  action.  Example.  It  is 
conducive  to  health  to  rise  early  ; here  the  word 
early  is  an  adverb,  and  is  joined  to  the  verb  rise. 

Advowson,  signifies  a right  to  present  to  a vacant 
benefice.  This  right  is  so  called  because  it  was 
first  gained  by  such  as  were  founders,  benefactors, 
or  maintainers  of  the  church.  AdvOwsons  are 
either  presentative,  as  when  the  patron  presents  or 
offers  his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  instituted ; colla~ 
tive^  as  where  the  benefice  is  given  by  the  bishop, 
as  original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of  the  right 
he  has  acquired  by  lapse ; or  donative^  as  where 
the  king,  or  other  patron,  does,  by  a simple  donation 
in  writing,  put  the  clerk  into  possession,  without 
presentation,  institution,  or  induction. 
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Enigma,  or  Enigma,  is  commonly  called  a riddle. 
The  Greek  words  of  which  the  term  is  formed,' 
mean  an  obscure  hint  or  saying*.  Enigmas  may  be 
either  painted  or  written.  The  true  end  of  language 
and  of  arts,  however,  is  to  enlighten,  and  not  to  ob- 
scure. Enigmas  were  the  invention  of  intelligent 
men,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  countries, 
and  in  ages,  where  and  when  truth  could  not  be 
openly  spoken : a state  of  things  which  gives  birth 
to  wit  of  various  kinds.  In  modern  times,  enigmas 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enabling  the 
inventor  or  propounder  to  obtain  a contemptible 
triumph  over  those  who  do  not  happen  to  guess 
their  meaning.  An  aptitude  at  unravelling  them  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a talent  scarcely  to  be  desired. 
In  all  periods,  enigma-makers'  seem  to  have  endea- 
voured rather  to  intrap  than  to  inform.  This  is  a 
fact  so  true,  that  the  understanding  of  enigmas,  or 
dark  sentences,  became  proverbial  among  the 
Hebrews,  intimating  skill  in  deception. 

.Eolipile,  in  hydraulics,  a hollow  ball  of  metal, 
with  a small  hole  or  opening  ; chiefly  used  to  shew 
the  convertibility  of  w ater  into  elastic  steam.  The 
best  way  of  fitting  up  this  instrument,  is  with  a 
very  slender  neck  or  pipe,’  to  screw  on  and  off,  for 
the  convenience  of  introducing  the  water  into  the 
inside  ; for  by  unscrew'iog  the  pipe,  and  immerging 
the  hall  in  w’ater,  it  readily  fills,  the  hole  being 
pretty  large ; and  then  the  pipe  is  screwed  on. 
But  if  the  pipe  do  not  screw  off,  its  orifice  is  too 
small  to  force  its  way  in  against  the  included  air  ; 
and  therefore  to  expel  most  of  the  air,  the  ball  is 
heated  red  hot,  and  suddenly  plunged  with  its 
orifice  into  water,  which  will  then  rush  in  till  the 
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ball  is  about  two-thirds  filled  with  the  water.  The 
•water  having  been  introduced,  the  ball  is  set  upon 
the  fire,  which  gradually  h^ts  the  contained  water, 
and  converts  it  into  elastic  steam,  which  rushes  out 
by  the  pipe  witli  great  violence  and  noise ; and  thus 
continues  till  all  the  water  is  so  discharged  ; though 
not  with  a constant  and  unifopn  blast,  but  by  fits  : 
and  the  stronger  the  fire  is,  the  more  elastic  will 
the  steam*  be,  and  the  force  of  the  blast.  Care 
should  be  taken  tliat  the  ball  be  not  set  upon  a vio- 
lent fire  with  very  little  water  in  it,  and  that  the 
small  pipe  be  not  stopped  with  any  thing  ; for  in 
such  case,  the  included  elastic  steam  will  suddenly 
burst  the  ball  with  a very  dangerous  explosion. 

iEoLUs’s  Harp,  a very  pleasing  musical  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Kircher.  The  construction  is 
perfectly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
number  of  catgut  or  wire  strings,  distended  in 
parallel  lines  over  a box  of  wood,  with  a thin  top 
containing  sound -holes.  When  the  strings  are 
tuned  in  unison,  and  the  instrument  is  placed  m a 
proper  situation  to  receive  a current  of  air,  it  pro- 
duces, by  the  tremulous  motion  given  by  the  wind 
to  the  strings,  a soft,  murmuring,  and  pleasing 
combination  of  sounds,  which  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Thomson  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence.  Fig.  3. 

^Etiolation,  a term  denoting  the  state  of  vege- 
tables which,  by  growing  in  the  shade,  and  being 
deprived  of  light,  become  pale,  white,  and  insipid. 
How  this  change  is  produced,  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  will  not  permit  us  to  explain  ; but  it 
is  a fact  of  general  observation,  that  the  colour  of 
herbs  is  pale  or  deep  in  proportion  as  they  are  less 
or  more  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ; and  those 
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which)  for  the  want  of  those  rays,  are  pale  or 
white,  are  said  to  be  setiolated,  from  a French  word 
signifying  star,  as  if  they  g^ew  by  star-light. 

^Era,  or  Eraj  a fixed  historical  period  whence 
years  are  reckoned  : as  the  building  of  Rome,  or 
the  birth  of  Christ.  See  Epoch. — Era  and  Epoch 
are  not  exactly  synonymous.  An  era,  is  a point 
fixed  by  a pailicular'  people  or  nation  ; an  epoch, 
one  determined  by  chronologists  and  historians. 
The  idea  of  an  era,  also,  comprehends  a certain 
succession  of  years,  proceeding  from  a fixed  event ; 
and  an  epoch  is  that  event  itself.  Thus,  the  chris> 
tian  era  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
See  Chronology. 

Aeronaut,  one  who  sails  in  the  air.  The  term  is 
applied  to  a person  who  ascends  witb  an  air-balloon. 

• Aerostation,  aerial  navigation,  or  the  art  of 
passing  through  the  atmosphere  in  a buoyant  state. 
Hence,  also,  the  machines  which  are  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  called  aerostats,  or  aerostatic 
machines,  and,  from  their  globular  shape,  balloons. 
In  the  ancient  history  or  romance  of  almost  every 
nation,  instances  of  persons  travelling  through  the 
air  have  been  related ; and  among  the  philoso- 
\ phers  of  Europe,  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  possibility  of  a mechanical  contrivance,  by 
means  of  which  a man  might  rise  into  the  air,  or 
at  least  descend  from  heights  with  safety,  has  some- 
times been  discussed.  The  first  experiments  that 
may  be  strictly  said  to  have  introduced  balloons, 
were  made  about  the  year  1766.  In  the  year  1781, 
the  Montgolfiers,  considerable  paper- manufacturers 
of  Annonay,  in  France,  nused  a fine  silk  bag,  of  an 
elongated  oval  shape,  to  the  height  of  seven^  feet. 
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31.  Pilatre-de-Rozier,  who  afterward  fell  a sacri- 
fice to  the  project,  was  the  first  to  ascend  with  a 
balloon.  His  voyage  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1783,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
The  success  of  former  experiments,  induced  M.  M. 
Charles  and  Roberts  to  make  an  attempt,  upon  a 
principle  somewhat  different  from  those  that  had 
been  employed,  with  a balloon  of  a spherical  form. 
They  rose  from  Paris,  and  descended  at  the  distance 
of  twenty- seven  miles.  There,  M.  Roberts  left  the 
boat  or  car ; but  the  balloon  still  retaining  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  and  its  burthen 
being  thus  lightened,  M.  Charles  resolved  to  take 
another  voyage  by'  himself.  He  was  carried  up 
with  so  much  velocity,  that  in  twenty  minutes  he 
was  almost  9000  feet  high,  and  entirely  out  of  sight 
of  terrestrial  objects.  At  the  moment  of  his  parting 
from  the  ground,  the  globe  had  been  rather  flaccid  ; 
but  it  soon  began  to  swell,  and  the  inflammable  air 
escaped  from  it  in  great  quantity,  through  the  silken 
tube.  He  frequently  opened  the  valve,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  freely  emitted,  and  the  balloon  efiec- 
tually  prevented  from  bursting.  The  heat  of  the 
inflammable  gas  being  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  external  air,  the  former  difiused  itself  all 
around,  and  was  felt  like  k warm  atmosphere  ; but, 
in  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicated a variation  of  temperature  as  great  as  that 
between  the  warmth  of  spring  and  the  ordinary  cold 
of  winter.  M.  Charles’s  fingers  were  benumbed 
by  the  cold ; and  he  felt  a violent  pain  in  his  right 
ear  and  Jaw,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  air  in  these  organs,  as  well  as  to  the  external 
cold.  The  beauty  of  the  prospect  which  at  this 
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juncture  presented  itself,  made  amends,  however, 
for  these  inconveniences.  At  his  departure,  the 
sun  was  set  on  the  valleys  ; but  the  height  to  which 
M.  Charles  was  got  in  the  atmosphere  rendered  its 
orb  again  visible,  though  only  for  a short  time.  He 
saw,  for  a few  seconds,  vapours  arising  from  the 
valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds  seemed  to  ascend 
from  the  earth,  and  collect,  one  upon  another,  still 
preserving  their  usual  form ; though  their  colour 
was  grey  and  monotonous  for  want  of  light  in  tho 
atmosphere.  By  the  radiance  of  the  moon,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
him  in  the  air ; and  he  observed  that  there  w ere  also 
contrary  currents  which  brought  him  back  again. 
He  beheld,  with  surprize,  from  some  unusual  effect 
of  the  wind,  the  streamers  of  his  banners  pointed 
upward  j a circumstance  which,  as  he  was  moving 
horizontally  at  the  time,  cannot  be  attributed  either 
to  his  ascent  or  descent.  At  last,  recollecting  his 
promise  of  returning  to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour, 
he  pulled  the  valve,  to  release  a portion  of  the  gas. 
When  within  200  feet  of  the  earth,  he  threw  out 
2 or  3 pounds  of  ballast,  which  rendered  the  balloon 
again  stationary ; but  in  a little  time  afterward  he 
gently  alighted  in  a field  about  3 miles  distant  from 
the  place  where  he  set  out;  though,  making 
allowance  for  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the 
voyage,  he  supposed  that  he  had  travelled  9 mites 
at  least.  By  the  calculations  of  Maunier,  he  rose 
10,500  feet ; a height  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Mount  Etna.  During  this  voyage,  the  idea  of 
guiding  the  machine  by  means  of  oars  suggested 
itself  to  M.  Charles ; and  this  new  experiment  was 
made  by  M.  Blanchard,  who  found,  however,  that 
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the  strength  he  could  apply  in  liis  apparatus  was 
not  great  enough  to  counter- act,  in  any  sufficient 
degree,  the  impression  of  the  wind. 

The  only  expedition  in  which  a balloon  has 
appeared  to  accomplish  a practical  purpose,  was 
that  of  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jefferies,  who,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1785,  crossed  the  straits  of 
Dover,  and  in  the  space  of  about  3 hours  alighted 
safely  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes.  In  the  mouth  of 
September,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Baldwin  ascended 
from  Chester  in  Mr.  Lunardi’s  balloon.  His 
account  of  the  prospect  which  the  earth  afforded 
is  extremely  curious.  At  the  height  of  what 
appeared  7 miles,  though,  by  the  barometer,  it  was 
only  a mile  and  a half,  he  had  a grand  and  most 
enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chester  and  its 
environs.  The  river  appeared  of  a red  colour  ; the 
city  of  a blue,  and  very  diminutive.  The  whole 
looked  a perfect  plain  ; the  highest  building  having 
no  apparent  height,  and  every  thing  seeming  reduced 
to  the  same  level.  The  lowest  bed  of  vapour  was 
of  a pure  white,  in  detached  pieces,  uniting  as  they 
rose : at  the  second  height,  the  clouds  appeared,  to 
use  Mr.  Baldwin’s  expression,  as  a sea  of  cotton, 
tufted  here  and  there  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  prospect  presently  became  an  extended  white 
floor  of  cloud,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth  and 
even.  Above  this  white  floor,  Mr.  Baldwin  ob- 
served, at  great  and  unequal  distances,  a vast 
assemblage  of  thunder-clouds,  each  parcel  contain- 
ing whole  acres  in  extent,  of  the  densest  form  ; he 
compares  their  shape  and  appearance  to  tlie  smoke 
of  pieces  of  ordnance,  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into 
masses  of  snow,  and  penetrating  through  the  upper 
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surface  of  common  clouds,  and  there  remaining' 
and  risible  at  rest ; while  some,  moving  slowly  ia 
vanous  directions,  completed  a view  truly  majestic. 

As  wecannot  ^ve  a detail  of  all  the  serial  voyages 
made  in  this  and  other  countries,  we  shall  only 
mention  those  of  Mr.  Garnerin,  in  one  of  which  he 
ascended  at  Ranelagh,  near  London,  and  descended 
at  Colchester,  a distance  of  60  miles  in  about  3 
quarters  of  an  hour.  This  was  in  June  1802 : bitt 
in  September,  he  ascended  from  North  Audley*- 
street,  London,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  could  come 
down  in  safety,  by  means  of  a parachute : which 
be  did,  in  a field  near  St.  Pancras  church.  The 
balloon  used  on  this  occasion,  was  of  the  com* 
mon  sort,  viz.  of  oiled  silk,  with  a net,  firom 
which  ropes  proceeded  that  terminated  in  or  were 
joined  to  a single  rope,  at  a few  feet  below  the 
balloon.  To  this  rope  the  parachute  was  fastened. 
The  parachute  was  a large  umbrella,  about  SO 
feet  in  diameter,  but  destitute  of  ribs  or  handle. 
Several  ropes  about  30  feet  in  length,  proceeded 
from  the  edge  of  the  parachute  terminating  in  a 
common  joining,  from  this,  shorter  ropes  were 
fixed,  to  the  extremities  of  which  a circular  basket 
was  iastened.  In  this  Mr.  Garnerin  placed  himself, 
and  when  every  thing  was  steady,  be  cut  the  rope, 
and  in  an  instant  was"  separated  from  the  balloon, 
trusting  his  safety  to  the  parachute.  For  a few 
seconds,  before  the  parachute  opened,  he  fell  with 
very  great  velocity,  but  as  soon  as  that  expanded 
the  descent  became  gradual.  On  coming  to  the 
earth,  Mr.  Garnerin  experienced  some  pretty  severe 
shocks,  but  without  receiving  any  material  injury. 
Fig.  4.  represents  a balloon  in  its  ascent : and  fig.  5. 
Garnerin  as  coming  down  by  means  of  the  parachute. 
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As  hi^drostatics  is  the  scieuce  of  the  weight  of 
water,  so  aerostatics  is  that  of  the  weight  of  air : 
air  and  water  are  both  fluids : and  a balloon  rises 
into  the  one,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a vessel 
floats  upon  the  other.  Air  is  lighter  than  water ; 
and,  therefore,  a body,  containing  a quantity  of  air 
greater  in  bulk  than  the  water  it  displaces,  will 
swim ; and  rarefied  or  inflammable  air  being  lighter 
than  ^e  common  atmosphere,  a body  containing  ei- 
ther the  rarefied  or  inflammable  air  will  ascend  till 
its  nature  is  altered,  or  it  arrives  in  a fluid  as  light  as 
itself,  and  consequently  has  gained  the  surface  of 
the  heavy  atmosphere.  The  most  familiar  expo- 
sition of  this  principle  that  can  be  ofiered,  may  be 
seen  in  those  air-bubbles  which,  on  pouring  water 
rapidly  into  a glass,  arise,  with  the  utmost  velocity, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  and  there,  becoming 
stationary,  form  a temporary  froth.  The  water  re- 
presents the  air,  and  the  air-bubble  the  balloon. 
See  more  onthis  subject  under  the  article  Pneumatics. 
’ JEtiier,  or  Ether,  a thin,  subtle,  and  perfectly 
pure  fluid.  The  term  is  used  by  natural  philo- 
sophers ancient  and  modem ; but  the  thing  or 
matter  meant  is  variously  described.  According  to 
electricians,  it  is  the  electric  fluid,  or  solar  light. 
It  may  be  understood  to  be  a fluid  that,  fills  all 
space ; in  which  the  stmrs  revolve ; and  which, 
when  impregnated  with  earthy  exhalations,  forms 
the  air  or  atmosphere.  In  this  sense,  ether  is 
what  is  called  rarefied  air ; that  is,  ether  disbur- 
dened of  intermingling  pai*ticles.  See-dir. 

^TNA.  A volcano  or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  lat.  38.  N.  long.  13|.  E. — Tliis  moun- 
tain, famous  from  the  remotest  antiquity  both  tor 
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its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  stands  in  the  eastcrit 
part  of  the  island,  in  a very  extensive  plain,  csdled 
Val  Detnoni,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inhabited 
by  devils,  who  torment  the  spirits  of  the  damned  in 
the  bowels  of  this  volcano.  Authors  are  not  agreed 
as  to  its  dimensions,  or  its  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  accounts  given  of  the  pheenomena 
which  have  accompanied  its  eruptions,  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  Mr.  Brydone,  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  According  to  the  observations  of  the 
last  mentioned  traveller,  the  height  of  ^tnais  about 
12,000  feet.  Faujas  de  S.  Fond  states  it  at  10,03d 
feet.  The  circumference  of  the  base  is  commonly 
reckoned  about  180  miles.  There  are  77  cities^ 
towns,  and  villages,  scattered  over  different  parts  of 
the  sides  of  this  mountain,  and  the  number  of  its 
human  inhabitants  above  is  10d,000.  Tlie  distance 
from  Catania  to  the  summit  exceeds  30  miles.  The 
fire  which  is  continually  burning  in  the  bowels  of 
this  mountain,  led  the  poets  to  place  here  the  forges 
of  the  Cyclops,  under  the  direction  of  Vulcan,  and 
the  prison  of  the  giants  who  rebelled  against 
Jupiter.  The  eruptions  of  this  mountain  have 
likewise  been  described  by  several  of  the  ancient 
poets. 

Affwitt,  in  natural  philosophy,  1.  The  tendency 
which  the  particles  of  matter  have  to  be  attracted  or 
united  to  each  other.  2.  Elective  attraction  simple, 
reciprocal,  or  double.  3.  Sympathy  or  consent  of 
parts.  The  power  by  which  one  organ  is  affected 
by  another,  whether  directly  or  inversely. 

Africa,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  globs : com- 
mencing, northward,  at  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar;  extoiding  along  the  whole 
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Avestern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; divided 
from  Asia  by  the  Red  ; extending  into  the  Indian; 
and  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  strait  whence 
its  limits  have  been  traced.  The  principal  rivers 
of  Africa  are  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
the  Laira,  the  Coanza  and  the  Nile : the  principal 
mountains  are  the  Atlas,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  Sierra  Leona.  Africa  produces  lions, 
leopards,  tigers,  panthers,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
cameleons,  ostriches,  camels,  monkeys,  &c.  and  in 
the  rivers  there  are  crocodiles  and  river-horses. 

African  company,  a society  of  merchants  esta- 
blished by  Charles  II.  for  trading  to  Africa.  'Hiis 
commerce  is  now  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm,  paying  10  per  cent»  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  forts. 

Afterswath,  or  Afterswardy  in  husbandry,  the 
grass  which  grows  up  after  mowing : it  is  called  in 
some  counties  Rowen. 

Aga,  in  the  Mogul  language,  a great  lord  or  com- 
mander; in  the  Turkish,  it  is  applied  in  courtesy, 
to  a gentleman  or  wealthy  landholder ; or  on 
' account  of  post  or  rank,  as  to  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  janissaries.  The  title  Aga  is  known 
in  other  Mahometan  countries.  The  chief  officers 
under  the  khan  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this  name  ; 
and  among  the  Algerines  we  read  of  agus  chosen 
from  among  the  boluk  bashi  (the  first  rank  of  mili- 
tary officers)  and  sent  as  governors  in  chief  of 
towns  and  garrisons.  The  aga  of  Algiers  is  the 
president  of  the  divan  or  senate. 

Agate,  a precious  stone,  which  naturalists  have 
ranked  among  the  semi-transparent  precious 
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stones.  Ag’ates  are  distinguished,  with  reference 
to  their  degrees  of  transparency,  into  two  kinds, 
and  called  oriental  and  occidental : the  first  gene- 
rally comes  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as 
its  name  implies ; and  the  second  is  found  in  the 
western,  as  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  oriental  agate  is  known  by  its  clearness, 
transpaiency,  and  the  beautiful  polish  of  which  it  is 
susceptible : the  occidental,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
obscure,  its  transparency  cloudy,  and  its  polish 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  former.  All  agates 
from  the  east  have  not,  however,  the  perfections 
for  which  this  class  are  celebititcil ; and  some  occi- 
dental are  occasionally  found  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  oriental  without  disadvantage.'  It  is  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  agate  from  other  demi- 
transparent  stones,  such  as  the  chalcedonix  and  the 
sardonix,  than  to  recognize  it  among  stones  entirely 
opaque.  Owing  to  this  variety,  and  this  affinity  to 
other  stones,  which  are  its  characteristics,  thft 
agate  has  been  divided  into  several  kinds.  The 
agate,  simply  so  called,  is  of  one  colour,  or  more, 
clouding,  like  the  veins  in  marble,  into  irregular 
forms,  placed  without  order,  and  confounded  with 
one  another.  The  tints  and  shades  of  these 
colours  vary  almost  to  infinity,  and,  in  their  mix- 
ture, present  curious,  and  sometimes  very  singular, 
shapes.  Banks,  rivulets,  and  trees,  and  often 
animals  and  human  figures,  are  to  be  distinguished ; 
and,  \vith  a little  assistance  from  the  imagination, 
complete  pictures  are  perceived. 

Age,  signifies  1.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to 
something,  as  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  duration. 
2 A succession  or  generation  of  men.  3.  The 
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time  in  which  any  particular  man,  or  race  of  men, 
lived.  4.  In  a man,  the  age  of  14  years,  is  the 
age  of  discretion ; and  21  years  is  the  full  age.  A 
woman  at  21  is  able  to  alienate  her  lands.  By  the 
Roman  law  different  ages  were  ascertained  for 
different  purp(^es.  Thus  the  consular  age,  or  that 
at  which  a person  might  hold  the  consulship,  was 
the  4Srd  year.  The  judiciary  age,  between  the 
SOth  and  60th  year.  The  military  f^e,  17  years. 
The  prsetoriau  age,  40  years.  The  legitimate  age, 
25  years. 

Jge.  Among  ancient  physiologists,  the  hfe  or 
age  of  man  was  divided  into  six  stages  ; pueritia,  <nr 
childhood  extending  from  birth,  to  the  year  five: 
adolesOentia,  or  boyhood,  to  theye^r  18 : juventi^, 
or  youth,  to  the  year  30 : viritis  setas,  manhood,  to 
50 : senectus,  old  age,  to  60 : crepita  eetas,  de- 
crepitude, to  death. 

Agio,  in  commerce,  a term  chiefly  used  in 
Holland  and  at  Venice,  to  signify  the  difference  be- 
tw^n  the  value  of  bank  stock  and  the  current  cmn. 
See  Exchange. 

Agrarian  laws,  or  statutes,  which  forbid  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  a certain  extent  of  land  by 
any  single  individual.  That  law  of  the  Romans, 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  agrarian  lato^  was 
published  by  Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  year  of 
Rome,  268,  enjoining  a division  of  the  conquered 
lands,  in  equal  parts,  among  the  citizens,  and 
limiting  the  number  of  acres  that  each  might  enjoy. 
Mr.  Harrington,  in  his  Oo^ana,  has  discussed  the 
policy  of  agrarian  laws. 

Agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields.  In 
the  theoretical  study  of  agriculture,  the  first  things 
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to  be  known  • are  the  food  of  plants,  the  nature  of 
v^etable  mould,  and  the  different  kinds  of  manure 
by  which  different  soils  may  be  fertilized.  * The 
next  object  of  attention  are  the  vegetables  proper  to 
be  raised  with  a view  to  the  melioration  of  the  soil, 
or,  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  ; and  to  these  is  to  be 
added,  an  acquaintance  with  the  diseases  of  plants. 
In  practical  agriculture,  are  to  be  considei^  the 
instruments  of  husbandry  ; the  preparation  of  land 
for  cropping ; preparing,  or  bringing  into  culture, 
native  soils ; clearing  ground  of  weeds ; the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  crop  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted ; the  management  of  cattle ; and  the 
modes  of  cultivating  the  several  sorts  of  gpuin  and 
other  vegetables. 

Aid-de-camp,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  em-  ’ 
ployed  to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a general. 
In  the  old  military  establishment  of  France,  this 
name  was  applied  to  young  volunteers,  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  general  officers,  to  carry  their 
orders  wherever  necessary,  and  principally  during 
battle.  The  merit  of  an  aid-de-camp  consists  in 
apprehending,  vrith  the  utmost  clearness,  the 
orders  he  receives,  and  delivering  them  with  per- 
fect exactness  and  precision. 

Air,  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  a 
general  term  used  to  denote  such  invisible  and 
exceedingly  rare  fluids  as  possess  a very  high 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  are  not  condensable  into  a 
visible  fluid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold  we  are 
acquainted  with.  By  this  last  circumstance  air  is 
distinguished  from  vapour,  which  is  condensable  by 
cold.  This  term  was  originally,  and  for  a long 
time  peculiarly,  applied  to  the  air  of  which  the  at- 
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mosphere  is  composed ; and  in  this  sense  we  shall 
here  consider  it.  The  different  kinds  of  air,  now 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  gas,  which  the 
'researches  of  chemistry  have  discovered,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  See  Gas,  Chemistry,  and 
Pneumatics. 

Air,  in  the  elegant  fables  of  the  Greeks,  was 
personified  under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  June. 
Jupiter  was  said  to  reign  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  J uno  in  the  lower.  The  air  is  sometimes,  also, 
represented  as  a divinity,  whose  wife  is  the  moon, 
and  whose  daughter  the  dew. 

Air,  manners.  The  air  seems  to  be  born  with- 
us  ; it  strikes  at  first  sight : manners  are  the  r^ult 
of  education.  A man  pleases  by  his  air  ; he  dis* 

► tinguishes  himself  by  his  manners.  The  air  pre- 
judices'; the  manners  engage.  Such  a one  dis- 
pleases and  repulses  you  by  his  manners.  He  gives 
himself  an  air;  he  affects  manners;  he  composes 
his  air ; he  studies  his  manners. 

Air,  in  music,  is  properly  the  tune  which  is 
adapted  to  the  words  of  a song,  or  little  piece  of 
poetry  intended  to  be  sung  ; and,  by  the  extension 
of  the  term,  the  song  itself  is  called  an  air.  In 
operas,  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all  measured 
music;  to  distinguish  it  from  the  recitative ; and^ 
generally,  to  every  piece  of  music,  whether  vocal  oi* 
instrumental,  which  has  its  be^nning  and  end.  If 
the  subject  is  divided  into  two  parts,  it  is  called 
a duo ; if  into  three,  a trio  ; if  into  four  a quartettOf 
&c. 

Air-balloons,  a general  name  given  to  bags 
Ibrmed  of  a light  substance,  and  fill^  with  inflam- 
mable  air.  ISee  Aerostation. 
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Am-BATH.  The  use  of  the  air-bath,  that  is,  the 
act  of  plunging,  as  it  were,  from  a ^?arni  bed  into  a 
Cold  room,  and,  alter  some  time,  returning  into  bed 
again,  has  been  strongly  recommended,  by  ex-  ' 
ample,  from  Dr.  Franklin  and  Lord  3Ionboddo. 

“ Every  morning,”  says  Dr.  Franklin*  “ at  day- 
break, 1 get  out  of  bed,  and  pass  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  in  my  chamber,  according  to  the  season, 
in  writing  or  reading,  without  ray  clothes ; and  this 
seems  rather  pleasant  than  otheVwise;  and  if  1 
return  to  bed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  before  1 
dress  myself,  I have  an  addition  to  my  night’s  rest 
of  one  or  two  hours  sleep,  sweeter  than  you  can 
imagine.”  Lord  Monboddo,  whose  great  age, 
mental  serenity,  and  bodily  eneigy,  are  well  / 
known,  was  in  the  habit  of  springing  from  his  bed  ^ * 
in  the  morning,  and  walking  briskly  up  and  down  a 
cold,  adjoining  room.  The  air-bath,  a contrivance 
“ for  the  reception  of  fresh  air,”  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Willich,  *'•  to  all  persons,  but  especially 
children,”  whom,  he  says,  ought  to  resort,  at 
least  for  a short  time,  every  day^  to  this  method  of 
enjoying  the  salubrious  influence  of  that  universal 
agent. 

Air  bladder,  a kind  of  vesicula  found  in  tlie* 
bodies  of  fish,  and  denominated.  the  Sound,”  by 
means  whereof  they  are  enabled  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  any  depth  of  water,  and  either  to  rise  or 
sink  at  pleasure.  ; The  air-bladder  is  the  same  with 
what  is  otherwise  called  the  swimming-bladder ; it 
lies  close  to  the  back-bone ; and  has  a pretty  strong 
muscular  coat,  whereby  it  can  contract  itself.  By 
contracting  this  bag,  and  condensing  the  air  within 
it,  flsh  can  make  their  bodies  specifically  ‘heavier 
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than  water,  and  so  readily  fall  to  the  bottom; 
whereas  the  muscular  fibres  ceasing  to  act,  the  air 
is  again  dilated,  and  they  become  specifically 
lighter  than  water,  and  so  swim  above.  According 
to  the  different  degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in 
the  water  at  pleasure.  ' 

Air-gun,  a machine,  the  general  form  of  which 
resembles  a musquet,  and  so  contrived,  that  bullets 
are  exploded  from  it,  with  great  violence,  by  means 
of  air.  The  force  of  air,  however,  is  not  so  • great 
as  that  of  gunpowder.  ^ Pneumatics. 

Air-jacket,  a sort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in 
which  are  several  bags  or  bladders,  containing  air. 
By  the  help  of  these  bladders,  which  are  placed 
, near  the  breast,  a person  is  supported  in  the  water, 
without  making  the  efforts  used  in  swimming.  ’ 
Air- PIPES,  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out 
of ' ships,  or.  any  other  close  places,  by  means  of 
tire.  ^ ■ 

Air-puMp'.  The  name  of  this  machine  is  suffi- 
ciently  explanatory  bf  its  object.  It  is  used  in 
pneumatics,  which  see ; ,and  by  means  of  it,  a vessel 
adapted  to  thd  experiment  may  be  entirely  ex> 
ha'usted  of  air.  ' * 

Air-shafts,  among  miners,  denote  holes  or  shafts 
let  down  froih  the  open  air  to  meet  the  aditSy  or 
shafts  of  entrance,  and  furnish  fresh  air. 

Air-threads,  in  natural  history,  the  long  fila- 
ments seen  floating  in  the  air  at*  the  autumnal 
season  of  the  year.  These  threads  are  the  work  of 
spiders,  especially  of  that  species  called  the  long- 
leggc(^  field-spidbr.  This'  animal,  having  gained 
'the  summit  of.'h  bush  or  tree,  darts  from  its  tail 
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several  of  these  threads,  till  one  prodaced  capable 
of  supporting  it  in  the  air:  and  this  it  mounts  in 
quest  of  prey,  and  frequently  rises  to  a very  con- 
^derable  height. 

Air-vessels,  ducts  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts 
I of  plants,  supposed  to  convey  air  to  the  vegetable 
system,  as  the  lungs  do  to  the  animal. 

.Ajutage,  or  Adjutage,  in  hydraulics,  part  of  the 
appaiatus  of  a jet  d’eau,  or  artihcial  fountain  ; 
.being  a kind  of  tube  titted  to  the  aperture  or  moudi 
of  the  cistern,  or  the  pipe ; through  ^hich  the 
water  is  to  be  played  in  any  direction,  and  in  any  '* 
shape  or  figure.  * ■ . 

It  is  cluefily  the  diversity  in  the  ajutage,  that 
.makes  the  different  kii^  of  fountains.  So  that,  by 
having  several  ajutages,  to  be  applied  occasionally,  ‘ ^ 
one  fountain  is  made  to  have  the  effect  of  many. 

' It  has  been  found  that  jets  do  not  rise  quite  so 
.high  as  the  head  of  water ; owing  chiefly  to  the 
resistdnce  of  the  air  against  it,  and  the  pressure  of  • 
the  upper  parts  of  the  jet  upon  the  lower : and  for 
this  reason  it  is,  that  if  the  direction  of  the  ajutage 
be  turned  a very  little  from  the  perpendicular,  it  is 
.found  to  spout  rather  higher  than  'when  the  jet  is^  '* 
exactly  upright. . It  is  found  by  experiment  too, 
j-irtiat  the  jet  is  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ajutage  : that  a circular  hole  of  about 
an  inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter,  jets  highest ; 
and  that  the  farther  from  that  size  the  worse. 
Experience  also  shews  that  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
, ajutage  should  be  much  larger  than  it ; and  if  the 
pipe  be  a long  one,  that  it  should  be  wider  the 
farther  it  is  from  the  sjutage.  * . 

■ Alabaster,  a stone  whose  basis  is  calcareous 
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earth.  Its  fineness  and  transparency  renders  it  in 
some  measure  transparent.  There  is  a church  at 
Florence  illuminated  by  alabaster  windows:  in- 
stead of  panes  of  glass,  it  has  slabs  of  alabaster, 
iicarly  fifteen  feet' high,  each  of  which  forms  a 
single  window.  In  the  German  province  of 
Hohenstein,  a kind  of  laminated  alabaster  is  found 
in.  great  abundance,  beautifully  variegated  with  the 
figures  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  sprays. 

Akaru^,  any  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of 
alarm.  M bell,  or  rattle,  to  call  assistance.  A bell 
fastened  to,  or  communicating  with,  a door  or 
window.  A piece  of  mechanism  is  sometimes 
affixed  to  clock4^  by  means  of  which  a noise  is  made 
at  ^ny  required  time.  At  the  royal^ observatory,  at 
Greenwich,  the  deputy  astronomer  is  by  this  means 
roused  at  all  hours  of  the'  night,  to  make  the 
necessary  observations  ; and  the  same  method  is 
i^orted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  rising  at  unusual 
times.  The  slug-a-t^  (or  lig-a-bedj,  howevCT, 
canjeasiiy  rendgi'  the  alahira  of  no  avail.  A fellow 
of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  desirous  of  over- 
coming his  indolence,  had  procured  an  alarum.  It 
was  a weight,  that  at  a given  hour,  descended  with 
rapidity  from  a clock  in  his  chamber.  The  alarum 
descended,  and  the  ly-a>bed  awoke ; but  still  he 
' rose  no  earlier  thah  before.  In  this  dilemma,  by 
an  addition  of  his  own,  he  rendered  the  alarm  com- 
plete. He  had  a china  bowl,  the  gift  of  a friend 
whom  he  highly  valued : this  he  placed  under  the 
alarum  ; and  now  he  was  obliged  to  spring  up  at 
the  instant  of  summons,  lest  the  weight  sb(hild 
'demolish  his  relic. 

Ai^iNO,  the  name  giv«)  by  the  Portuguese  to  a 
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white  Moor ; that  is,  one  who  is  afflicted  with 
the  nyctalqpy.-  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
such  Euri^peans,  as  have  the  same  constitotional  a 
imperfections.,  See  Nyctalopy. 

Albumen,  in  its  primitive  sense,  signifies  the 
white  of  an  egg ; bat  it  is  now  applied  to  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  vegetable  b^ies,  exactly  re- 
• sembling  this  animal  sub^ance. 

Alburnum  doiotes  the  white  jsoftisubstance  that 
lies  between  the  inner  bark  and  the* wood  of  Jxees, 
composed  of  layers  of  the  former,  which^have^ot 
attained  the  solidity  of  the  latter.  A new  layer  of 
alburnum  is  added  annually  to*  the  tree  in  eveiy 
part,  just  under  the  bark,  wd  th'e  former  layer  of  , 
alburnum  becomes  perfect  wood. 

Alchemy,  dr  Alchemistry,  is  properly  apphed 
to  the  higher  .pursuits  of  chemistry,  as  The  che- 
vmtetry,  by  way  of  eminence ; but  the  name  has  * 
'become  obsolete  on  accoimt  of  two  objects,  which 
speculators  hoped  for,  and  impostors,  by  its  means,  * 
pretended  to  have  Mxjuired. . The|e  were,  1. . The  < 
philosopher’s  stone,  by  which  all  metals  m%ht  be* 
transmuted  into  gold ; and,  2.  A^potation,  called  ^ 
the  elixir  of  l^e,  with  which  youth  might  always 
be  renewed.  . . , \ 

Alcohol,  an  Arabian  word,  signifying  any  thing 
re'duced  into  extremely  thin  'parts,  or  rendered 
extremely  subtle  by  distillation.  The  word,  at 
tpresent,  is  used  for  a highly  rectified  spirit.  This 
preparation  is  extremely  light  and  inflammable  : .. 

'it  is  colourless  and  transparent,  appeanngto  the 
'^e like. pure  water.  .To  the  teste > it  is  exceed- 
ingly hot  and  burning : but  mthout  any  peculiar 
^aste*  From  its  lightness,  the  bubbles  vdiiich  are 
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formed  by  shaking,  subside  almost  instantaneously 
which  is  one  method  of  judging  of  its  purity.  Al- 
cohol boils  at  165- : but  it  cannot  be  frozen  or  con- 
verted from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  form,  and  on  this 
account,  it  has  been  much  used  in  the  construction 
of  thermometers.  It  is  employed  as  a solvent  for 
resinous  gums,  which  form  the  basis  of  varnishes. 
Its  antiseptic  power  renders  it  valu^le  in  preseiT- 
ing  animal  sii^tances. 

AncoRAN.  'See  Koran. 

Aizerman,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  a 
degree  of  nobility,  from  wbidi  is  derived  the  earl 
of  the  present  day.  Modern  aldermen  form  the 
principal  branch  of  a town  or  city  corporation. 
Their  number  is  not  limited,  but  differs  according 
to,  the  magnitude  of  the  place,  where  they  exercise 
the  authority  of  commissioners  of  the  peace.  In 
London,  their  number  is  twenty-six ; each  having  a 
ward,  or  district  of  the  city  committed  to  his 
more  peculiar  care ; but,  serving  by  rotation,  as 
sitting  magistrate  for  the  whole.  The  oflice  is  for 
life.  Of  tor  so  long  as  the  individual  chooses  to  re- 
tain it.  ■ When  a vacancy  happras,  tiwough  death 
or  resignation,  the  livery  of  the  ward  are  assem- 
bled, or,  to  use  the  peculiar  term,  a ward~mote  is 
hirid ; a new  alderman  is  chosen,  whom  the  lord 
mayor  returi^  to  the  other  aldermen,  in  the  court  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  where  the  person 
so  returned  must  be  admitted,  and  sworn  into  the 
office,  before  he  can  act.  If  the  pers<m  elected 
refuses  to  wear  the  gown,  he  is  liable  to  a fine  of 
500  /.  Aldermen  are  exanpted  from  ufferior 
offices ; from  being  pot  upon  assizes ; or  from 
serving  on  juries.  In  the  presentday  persons  are  not 
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fined  for  refusing  to  take  the  gown  ; the  honour  is 
an  object  of  great  and  anxious  contest : hut  owing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  some  recent  failures  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  has  been  determined  that  no  person  shall 
he  admitted  to  take  the  gewn  who  cannot  swear 
that  he  has  property  equal  to  SO, 000/. 

Alectoromantia.  An  ancient  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  a cock,  called  also  Alectryomancy  ; of  * 
which  there  appear  to  have  been  different  species. 

But  that  most  spoken  of  by  authors  was  in  the 
following  manner : A circle  being  described  on  the 
ground,  and  divided  into  24  equal  portions,  in  each  * 
of  these  spaces  was  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  on  each  of  the  letters  was  laid  a grain 
of  wheat ; after  which  a cock  being  turned  loose 
in  the  circle,  ‘ particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  because  the  letters 
under  them,  being  formed  into  a word,  made  the 
answer  desired.  It  was  thus,  according  to  Zonaras, 
that  Libanius  and  Jamblicus  sought  who  should  * 
succeed  the  emperor  Valens ; and  the  cock  eating 
the  grains  answering  to  the  spaces  ®EOA,  several 
whose  names  began  with  those  letters,  as  Theodotus, 
Theodistes,  Theodulus,  &c.'  wore  put  to  death, 
which  did  not  hinder,  but  promote,  Theodosius 
coming  to  the  succession.  ^ * 

Alembic.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  ancient 
vessels  employed  in  distillation.  It  is  not  at  present 
much  used  in  England  ; the  retort  and  still  having 
been  adopted  in  its  stead ; but  in  France  and  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  continues  to  be  the 
favourite  vessel  for  distillations  in  the  large  way. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  alembics  is  for  distillations  . 
of  very  volatile  principles  drawn  ftom  several  sub-  • 
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stances,  particdarly  from  vegetables.  When  tUe 
principles  intended  to  be  procured  by  distillation  are 
such  as  do  not  act  upon  metals,  and  when  they  will 
rise  with  a degree  of  heat  equal  to,  or  very  little 
exceeding,  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  copper  alem- 
bics are  employed,  having  their  internal  smfaces 
well  tinned  ; but  when  acid  and  saline  substances, 
which  attack  metals,  are  to  be  distilled,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  glass  alembics. 

Alexandrian  Library.  This  famous  library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  the  use  of  an 
aciulemy  that  he  instituted  in  Alexandria ; and,  by 
continual  additions  by  his  succe^ors,  became  at  last 
the  finest  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer 
than  700,000  volumes.  The  me^od  followed  in 
collecting  books  for  this  library,  was,  to  seize  all 
those  which  were  brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or 
other  foreigners.  The  books  were  transcribe  in 
the  museum  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
the  copies  were  then  delivered  to  the  proprietors, 
and  the  originals  laid  up  in  the  library. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript^  a famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  consisting  pf  four  volumesi  in  a lai^ 
quarto  size;  which  contains  the  whole  bible,  in 
Greek,  including  the  Old  suid  New  Testament, 
with  the  Apocrypha,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but 
not  quite  complete.  This  manuscript  is  now  pre- 
serve in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  king  Charles  I,  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
. ambassador  from  England  to  the  grand  signior, 
about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought  it  with 
him  from  Alexandria,  where  probably  it  was  writ- 
ten. In  a schedule  annexed  to  it,  be  gives  this 
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account ; tliat  it  was  written,  tra(iition  informs 
them,  by  Theda,  a noble  Egyptian  Lady,  about 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  not  long  after  the 
council  of  Nice. 

Alg®,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  cryptogaraia 
class  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  iamilies  or 
natural  tribes  into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
distributed.  The  plants  bdonging  to  this  order 
have  their  root,  leaf;  and  stem  entire.  Sea- weeds 
and  other  aquatic  plants  are  comprehended  under 
this  division. 

Algebra  is  a method  of  performing  the  calcu* 
lation  of  all  sorts  of  quantities  by  means  of  general 
signs  or  characters.  At  first  numbers  and  things 
were  expressed  by  their  names  at  full  length,  but 
afterwards  these  were  abridged,  and  the  initials  of 
words  were  used  in  their  stead : then  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  came  to  be  employed  as  general 
representatives  of  any  kinds  of  quantity.  Hence 
algebra  has  been  called  “ Specious  Arithmetic,’* 
on  account  of  the  species  of  letters  of  the  alphabet 
used : it  is  also  called  “ Universal  Arithmetic” 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  performs  all  arith- 
metical operations  by  general  signs.  All  figures  ' 
or  arithmetical  characters  as  5,  7,  9,  &c.  have  a . 
determinate  value,  and  always  represent  the  same 
numbers,  but  algebraical  characters  are  general  and 
independent  of  any  particular  signification.  The 
value  of  some  quantities,  in  this  science,  are  as- 
sumed as  known,  and  others  are  supposed  to  be 
unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  usually  re-' 
presented  by  the  early  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and 
the  unknown  ones  by  the  final  letters.  Thus  o,  b,  c, 
Acc.  are  commonly  put  for  known  quantities,  and  r, 
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3^,  &c.  for  unknown  or  indeterminate  quantities; 

thus  if  a-\-x  be  equal  9 and  a is  known  to  be 
equal  to  4,  then  x = 9 — 4=5.  Again  if  a x 
= 12,  and  a — x = 8,  then  by  adding  the  two  quan- 
tities together  I get  2 a = 20  (because  there  being 
+ X and  — X they  destroy  one  another)  and  a 
= \°  = 10,  of  course  x = 2.  On  such  operations 
as  these,  extended  almost  indefinitely,  algebra  de- 
pends, and  by  them  every  problem  in  arithmetic, 
and  almost  all  in  geometry  may  be  solved. 

Algol,  the  fixed  star  in  Caput  Medusoe,  and 
* marked  /3  in  Perseus.  This  star  is  subject  to  pe- 
riodic variations  in  its  brightness.  It  changes  from 
the  second  magnitude  to  the  fourth  in  about  three 
hours  and  a half,  and  back  again  in  the  same  time ; 
when  it  continues  of  the  greatest  brightness  for 
about  two  days  and  seven  hours,  then  it  changes 
again. 

-Alguazil,  in  Spain,  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
lower  orders  of  officers  of  justice.  His  business  is  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  magistrate.  An  alguazit 
is  nearly  the  same  officer  as  one  whom,  in  some 
parts  of  our  civil  polity,  we  call  a serjeant : as  a 
. scijeant-at-mace. 

Alienation,  in  law,  the  act  of  making  a thing 
another  man’s  : or  the  altering  and  transferring  the 
property  and  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  things,  from  one  man  to  another.  To 
alienate,  or  alien,  in  mortmain,  is  to  make  over 
lands  or  tenements  to  a religious  community,  or 
other  body  politic.  To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal  right. 
Ail  persons  who  have  a right  to  lands,  may  gene- 
rally alien  them  to  others ; but  some  alienations 
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are  probiluted : such  as  alienations  by  tenant  for 
life,  &c.  whereby  they  incur  a forfeiture  of  their 
estate. 

Axibi,  elsewhere,  a latin  word,  used,  in  criminal 
proceedings,  to  signify  the  absence  of  the  accused 
with  respect  to  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with 
having  committed  an  offence: — thus,  to  alledg-e 
and  prove  an  alibi,  is  to  protest  and  establish,  by 
good  testimony,  that  when  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, the  party  accused  was  in  a different  place- 
from  that  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  happened. 

Alien,  in  law,  implies  a person  bom  in  another  • 
country. 

Aliment,  the  nourishment  which  food  affords. 
Animal  food  contains  the  gi-eatest  proportion  of 
aliment;  but,  as  a redundance  of  aliment  is  not 
less  injurious  than  the  contrary  extreme,  it  is  not 
proper  that  the  stomach  should  be  wholly  filled 
with  what  is  highly  alimentary ; for  this  reason^ 
•vegetables  ought  to  be  consumed  in  a greater  quan- 
tity than  flesh.  Arrow-root,  rice,  sago,  salep- 
powder,  and  tapioca,  are  said  to  contain  an  uncom- 
mon quantity  of  aliment,  and 'are  therefore  recom- 
mended to  the  infirm. 

Auquant  part,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  number 
which  cannot  measure  any  other  exactly  without 
some  remainder.  Thus,  7 b an  aliquant  part  of 
16;  for  twice  7 wants  2 of  16,  and  3 times  7 
exceeds  16  by  5. 

Aliquot  part,  is  that  part  of  a number  or  quan- 
tity which  will  exactly  measure  it  without  anj 
remainder.  Thus,  2 is  an  aliquot  part  of  4 ; 3 of 
9^ ; 4 of  16,  &c.  All  the  aHquot  parts  of  any  nnm* 
^ thus  fbimd ; divide  the  given  number 
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• by  Hs  least  divisor,  then  divide  the  quotient  also  by 
its  least  divisor ; and  so  on,  always  dividing  the  last 
quotient  by  its  least  divisor,  till  the  quotient  1 is 
obtained  ; and  all  the  divisors,  thus  taken,  are  the 
prime  aliquot  parts  of  the  given  number. 

Alkali,  a general  term  for  an  order  of  salts  of 
great  use  and  importance.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
^kalies  ; the  fixed,  which  have  no  smell,  and  the 
volatile,  which  have  a pungent  one : of  the  former 
kind  there  are  two,  potass,  potash,  or  the  vegetable 
fixed  alkali ; and  soda,  or  the  mineral  fixed  alkali ; 
of  the  latter  there  is  but  one  species,  which  is  called 
ammonia.  ■ 

The  general  properties  of  alkalies,  which  are 
common  to  them  all,  are  the  following : 1.  A pe- 
cnliar  acrid  taste,  which  acts  with  so  much  energy 
as  to  corrode  the  tongpie.  2.  The  power  of  chang- 
ing the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  green : from  this, 
however,  there  are  deviations ; for  they  change  the 
red  of  archil  or  litmus  to  a blue,  and  the  yellow  of 
turmeric,  as  well  as  the  light  brown  of  many  roots 
and  woods,  to  a dull  red.  3.  They  are  highly 
soluble  in  water,  giving  out  heat  on  their  union. 
4.  They  corrode  woollen  cloth,  and  if  strong,  re- 
duce it  to  the  form  of  a jeUy.  5.  They  render  oils 
miscible  with  water,  by  uniting  with  them,  and 
frarming  with  them  the  well-known  compound, 
soap.  6.  Combined  with  sulphur,  they  form  alka- 
line hepars,  or  livers,  now  called  alkaline  sulphu- 
rets.  7.  With  the  acids  they  form  neutral  salta,  of 
difierent  degrees  of  solubility;  these  are  distin- 
gnished  by  different  names,  according  to  the  acid 
and  the  alkali  employed ; thus,  a salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  potash,  is  caJM 
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suipbat  of  potash  ; that  composed  of  nitrio  add  and 

soila,  is  called  nitrate  of  soda ; and  so  on.  ^ 

The  fixed  alkalies  are  so  called,  because  they  are 
not  volatilized  without  an  iutense  heat:  they 
melt,  however,  with  a moderate  degree  of  heat, 
and,  uniting  with  earthly  substances,  form  glass. 
They  will  also  dissolve  by  heat  all  the  metallie 
oxyds,  and  assist  in  the  effusion  of  all  earthly  and 
metallic  mixtures.  When  pure  and  solid,  they  are 
remarkably  deliquescent,  absorbing  water  from 
the  atmosphere  or  any  surrounding  medium ; so 
that  they  are  sometimes  used  to  render  the  air  of 
vessels  perfectly  dry.  Both  the  fixed  alkalies, 
potash  and  soda,  have  these  properties ; but  with 
some  variation,  which  can  scarcely  be  observed 
when  both  are  in  a state  of  purity : it  is  only  in 
their  combinations  that  the  difference  of  their  na« 
tures  can  be  distinguished.  From  these  combina/- 
tions,  it  appeals  that  they  differ  from  each  other  ia 
the  stren^h  of  their  affinity  with  acids,  which  is 
greater  in  the  former  ; in  a slight  d^ree  in  their 
action  on  oils  and  animal  fats ; but  chiefly  in  the 
neutral  salts  which  they  produce  with  acids,  which, , 
in  all  cases  differ  in  form  of  crystallization,  in  solu- 
bility, often  in  taste,  and  in  several  other  particulars.. . 

Potash  is  called  the  vegetable  alkali,  because  it 
is  procured  from  the  ashes  of  all  v^etaUes,  in  a 
greater  or  l^  proportion,  except  marine  plante, 
and  a few  that  grow  near  the  sea-shore,  which 
yield  soda.  This  latter  is  termed  the  mineral  al- 
kali, because  it  is  not  only  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  the  last- mentioned  plants,  but  is  sometime  found 
native  in  the  earth. 

.‘^namopia,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  is  procared  by 
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decomposition,  from  all  animal,  and  from  some 
vegetable  substances  ; and  by  putrefaction  from  all 
these  matters.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
alkalies  by  its  volatility,  which  is  so  great  that  it 
very  easily  assumes  a gaseous  form,  and  is  dissi- 
pated by  a very  moderate  degree  of  heat ; and  by 
its  pungent  smell.  Its  purest  form  is  that  of  a 
gas : it  Is  never  solid,  unless  combined  with  some 
other  substances ; nor  liquid  but  when  it  is  united 
with  water.  . It  is  weaker,  in  all  its  affinities  than 
the  fixed  alkalies ; and  is  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  azote,  in  the  proportion  of  193  parts  of  the 
former  to  807  of  the  latter. 

Alkalies  are  either  mild,  or  caustic.  In  the  first 
-state  they  are  combined  with  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  moderates  their  action,  and  which 
occasions  them  to  effervesce  with  acids — a cha- 
racter formerly  thought  to  be  essential  to  alkalies 
in  general,  but  now  known  to  depend  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  acid  to  which  they  are  united.  In 
their  second  or  caustic  state,'  the  carbonic  acid  is 
separated  from  them  by  lime,  which  thus  renders 
them  more  pure,  and  increases  the  energy  of  their 
action.  All  the  mild  or  effervescent  alkalies,  then, 
in  tlic  new  nomenclature,  are  really  carbonates  of 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia : and  the  caustic  alkalies 
are  the  only  ones  that  exist  in  a state  of  purity.  See 
Potash,  Soda,  SfC. 

Alkaline  Earths,  are  those  which  partake,  of  the 
nature  both  of  earths  and  alkalies;  or,  in  othor 
words,  those  earths  which  agree  with  alkalies  in 
being  soluble  in  water,  to  a certain  extent,  and 
thereby  rendering  it  sapid,  in  the  property  of 
changing  to  green,  certain  blue,  and  red  vegetable 
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colours  ; of  absorbing  carbonic  add  with  eagerness ; 
and  of  possessing,  when  pure,  those  caustic  or 
acrid  qualities  that  so  much  distii^uhdi  the  alkalies. 
These  earths  are  barytes,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
strontian  ; whose  saline  properties  generally  pr«io* 
minate  over  their  earthy  ones. 

Allegiance,  the  fidelity  due  to  the  king  as  a 
' t^poral  prince  and  sovereign.  The  oath  of  alle . 
giance  acknowletlges  tltis  part  of  his  character, 
while  that  of  supremacy  regards  him  as  the  head 
of  the  English  churdi. 

Allegory,  a figure  of  riietoric,  in  which,  terms 
are  employed  that,  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  sig- 
nify something  very  different  irom  what  is  intended, 
but  whidi  bears  an  allegorical  resemblance.  The 
allegory  is  a continued  simile ; it  is  a picture  that  is 
intentk^  to  attract  by  the  objects  it  presents,  and 
instruct  by  its  obvious  meaning.  Allegory  is  fable. 
Thus,  orators  and  poets  have  represented  a state 
Under  the  figure  of  a vessel,  ami  the  troubles  th^ 
agitate  it  under  those  of  unruly  winds  and  waves ; 
by  pilots  they  mean  soverdgns  and  magistrates: 
and  by  a haven,  pea<»  or  concord. 

Allegro,  in  musical  composition,  points  out  the 
third  of  the  four  principal  degprees  of  time,  as  esta- 
Uished  in  Italian  mnsic.  Allegro  is  an  Italian  ad- 
jective, signifying  gay,  and  also  eicpressing  a gay 
and  animated  movement.  ' 

Aluoation,  a rule  of  arifiimetic,  which  resolves 
questions  that  relate  to  the  compounding  or  mixing 
together  divers  simples  or  ingr^ients.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  alligation,  medial  and  alternate.  The 
former  is  the  method  of  finding  the  rate  or  quality 
of  the  composition,  from  having  the  given  rates  and 
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ijuantUies  of  the  kigredients.  The  latter  is  the 
method  of  finding  the  quantities  of  ingredients  ne- 
cessary to  form  a compound  of  a given  rate. 

Example  in  alligation  medial : If  6 pounds  of  tea 
worth  5jf.  per  lb.,  and  8 lb.  worth  6s.  per  lb.  be  mix- 
\ to  find  the  value  of  1 lb.  of  the  mixture. 

• Rule.  Multiply  each  quantity  by  its  rate  and 
add  all  the  products  together,  then  divide  the  sum 
of  the  products,  by  the  sum  of  the  quantities,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  rate  sought. 


Thus  in  the  example, 
lb.  s. 


^ ^ r _ Aft  Answer. 

O O 40  lyrQ 


W 78. 

Ex.  in  alligation  alternate : Teas  at  9s.  and  6s. 
'per  lb.  to  find  the  proportions,  so  as  to  sell  a mix-* 
ture  of  the  two  kinds  at  7 shillings  per  lb. 

- Rule.  Set  down  the  prices  and  find  the  dif- 
ference l)etw'een  each  of  them,  and  the  proposed 
price,  which  set  down  in  alternate  order,  and  they 
will  shew  the  proportions ; thus  . • ; ’ 


Tea  ...  9 
Tea ...  6 


C Therefore’  a‘  mixture  of  one 
7 5 ^ < part  of  that  at  9s.  and  two  parts 
* 2 C of  that  at  6s.  is  the  answer. 


Alliteration,  a'figure  in  poetry,  which  consists 
in  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter.  Tastefully  used, 
it  is  a most  enchanting  ornament.  It  will  equ^ly 
contribute  to  softness,  to  energy,  and  to  solemnity. 
The  reason  of  this  effect,  and  of  its  adversity  is, 

F 3 
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that  each  letter  the  alphabet  has  a peculiar  cha- 
racter : thus  the  r will  generally  be  found  to  begin 
words  that  imply  violences  or,  by  metaphor,  some- 
thing that  does  violence  to  the  imagination : as  rend, 
roar,  rugged ; the  s,  such  as  have  a reference  to 
quiet:  as  still,  ^nd,  stone.  The  following  exam- 
ples will  explain  what  is  called  alliteration,  and 
show,  so  far  as  they  go,  its  influence  on  the  expres- 
sion: 

“ Fields  ever  ^resh,  and  groves  for  ever  green.” 

“ Huin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.” 

^ To  Aigh-born  Hoel’s  Aarp,  or  soft  liewe/lyn’s 
lay. 

**  Stamp  we  our  vengeance  (ieep,  and  gratify  his 
doom.” 

Allodial  landsy  are  those  which,  under  the  feu- 
dal system,  were  free.  Their  owners  owed  no  ser- 
vice to  a superior  lord. 

Alloy,  or  Allay y a proportion  of  a baser  metal, 
mixed  with  a finer  one.  Silver  and  gold  are  alloyed, 
in  order  to  render  them  of  such  a degree  of  hard- 
ness, free  from  brittleness,  as  will  fit  them  for  use. 
The  principal  reasons  alledged  fin*  alloying  national 
coin  are  these ; 1.  The  natural  mixture  of  metals, 
which,  when  melted  fi*om  the  mine,  are  not  per- 
fectly pure.  2.  The  saving  the  expence  that  must 
ensue  if  they  were  to  be  refined.  3.  The  necessity 
of  rendering  them  hard,  by  mixing  some  parts  of 
other  metals  with  them  to  prevent  the  diminution  of 
weight  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The 
melting  of  foreign  gold  or  coin,  that  is  alloyed.  5. 
The  charges  of  coinage,  which  must  be  made  good 
by  the  profit  arising  from  the  money  coined.  6. 
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The  duty  belmg^ng  to  the  sovereign,  on  account' ofi 
the  power  he  has  of  causing  money  to  be  coined  int 
his  dominions.  Many  alloys  of  metals  are  used  in 
our  manufactures,  of  these  the  most  usetul  are 
brass,  type-metal,  tiitenag,  bronze  and.  speculum 
metal.  When*  two  metals  are  fus^  together  and 
produce  a mass  whose  specific  gpravity  is  greater  or 
less  than  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  its  elements, 
the  result  is  an  alloy,  or  proper  chemical  combina'- 
fion.  Combinations  of  this  kind  are  more  fusible 
than  the  metals  of  which  they  are  formed.  Thun 
an  alloy  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  in  certain  propor» 
tions  will  iheltin  boiling  water,  which  is  a less  heat 
than  is  necessary  for  tbe  liquefaction  of  bismuth,  the 
most  fusible  of  the  three. 

Allspice,  so  called  from  its  flavour,  which  unites' 
that  of  the  cinnamon,  of  the  nutmegs  and  of  the> 
clovu,  is  the  pimento,  or,  Jamaica-pepper.  It  us. 
to  most  persons,  an  agreeable'  spice  ;■  and,  in  medi-^ 
cine,  it  is  used  as  an  aromatic. 

Alluvial,  this  is  a term  used'  by  mineralogical 
and  geological  writers,  wd  by  alluvial  deposhiona^ 
is  meant  the  soil  which  has  been  formed  by  the  de-> 
struction  of  mountains,  and  the  washing  down  of 
their  particles<  by  torrents  of  water.  The  alluvial; 
formations  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the.  earth’s ) 
surface.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual, 
action  of  water  upon  other  formations.  See  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Almagest,  the  name  of  a oelebrated  book,  com- 
posed by  Ptolemy;  being  a collection' of  many  of 
the  obs^ations  andproUems  of  the  ancients,  re^ 
lating  both  to  geometry  and  astronomy.  The  Ara-  ^ 
hie  word  is.almsghesti*  Ptolemy:  was  horn,  about: 
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the  year  of  Christ  69,  and  died  in  147,  and  wrote 
this  work,' consisting  of  13  books,  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,’  where  the  Arabians  found  it  on  the  capture 
of  that  kingdom.  It  was  by  them  translated  out  of 
Greek,  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  the  caliph  Almai- 
mon,  about  the  year  827,  and  first  into  Latin  about 
1230,  by  favoiu*  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The 
Greek  text  however  was  not  known  in  Europe  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  then  taken  by 
the  Turks,  by  George  a monk  of  IVabezond,  who 
translated  it  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  several 
times  been  published. 

Almanac,  an  astronomical  table  of  the  days  of  the’ 
year,  with  the  addition  of  various  civil  particulars. 
^Tbe  name  and  plan  of  this  yearly  work,  and  parti- 
cularly the  astrological  part,  which  still  disgi’aces  a 
very  popular  almanac  of  our  own  age,  is  borrowed 
from  the r Arabs:  but  Kegiomontanus,  or,  John 
Muller,  of  Monteregio,  who  flourished  atNiirnberg, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the 
first  that  reduced  it  into  the  present  method.  His 
first  almanac  vt  as  published  in  1474. 

'Nautical  Almanac,  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris, 
a kind  of  national  almanac,  published  by  anticipa- 
tion for  several  years  beforehand,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  ships  going  out  upon  long  voyages  ; it  is 
adapted  to  the  first  meridian,  and  contains,  besides  ' 
many  particulars  common  to  other  almanacs,  the 
sun’s  longitude,  right  ascension,  declination  : the 
planet’s  longitudes,  latitudes,  times  of  passing  the 
meridian;  the  times  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses, 
together  with  those  of  Jupiter’s  satellites ; the  dis- 
tances of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  certain  fixed 
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stais ; andy  in  general,  the  times  tvhen  any  re- 
markable celestial  appearances  may  be  seen  at  the 
place  Ibr.  which  the  ephemeris  is  calculated. 

Almoner,  ori^ally  denoted  an  officer  in  religious 
houses,  to  whom  belonged  the  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  alms  of  the  house.  By  the  anciei^ 
canons,  all  monasteries  were  to  spend  a tenth  part, 
at  least,  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
almoner  of  the  catiiedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  in 
London,'  is  to  dispose  of  the  moni^  left  for  charity, 
bury  the  poor  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
breed  np  eight  boys  to  singing,  for  the  use  the 
choir.  All  bishops  are  liKlfc»lse,,by  ancient  canoh,- 
enjoined  to  keep  almoners. 

Almoner,  Lord,  or  Lord  High- Almoner  of  Eng- 
land, is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a bishop, 
who  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands  and  goods  of 
suicides,  which  he  is  to  distribute  among  the  poor. 
He  has,  also  by  virtue  of  ancient  custom,  the  power 
of  giving  the  first  dish  from  the  king’s  table  to 
whatever  pour  person  he  thinks  proper. 

Alms,  a general  term  for  what  is  given  out-  of 
charity  to  the  poor.  Anciently,  tiie  ecclesiastics 
subsided  wholly  on  alms,  which  were  thus  divided 
one  part  was  allotted  to  the  bbhop,  another  to  the 
priests,  and  a third  to  the  deacons  and  subdeaoons, 
which)  made  their  whole  subsistance;  the  fourth 
part  was  employed  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  ih^ 
repairing  the  churches. 

Almocanters,  are  circles  of  the  sphere  passing- 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  a star  parallel  to> 
the  horizon,  being  in  fact  file  same  as  parallels-  of  ^ 
altitude.  They  are  the  same  with  respect  to  fire 
azimutfag  and  the  horizon,  that  parallels  of  latituda 
are  with  r^rd  to  the  meridians  and  equator. 
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Alphabet,  the  natural  or  customary  series  of 
the  several  letters  of  a language.  The  wont  is 
formed  from  alpha  and  beta,  the  first  and  second 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  number  of  let- 
ters is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  difTerent  lan- 
guages. The  English  alphabet  contains  24  letters ; to 
which  if  we  add  j and  v consonant,  the  sum  will  be 
36 : the  French  contains  23  ; the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each ; The  Arabic  28 ; 
the  Persian  31 ; the  Turkish  33 ; the  Georgian  36  ; 
the  Coptic  32  ; the  Muscovite  43  ; the  Greek  24  ; 
the  Latin  22 ; the  Sclavonic  27  ; the  Dutch  26  ; 
the  Spanbh  27  ; the  Jtalhm  20 ; the  Shanscrit  50 ; 
the  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian,  each  202  ; the  Indians 
of  Bengal  21;  the  fiaramese  19.  The  Chinese 
have,  properly  speaking,  no  alphabet,  except  we 
call  Uieir  whole  language  by  that  name ; their  let- 
ters are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  amounting 
to  about  80,000. 

> Alps,  a range  of  high  mountains,  separating 
Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  They  take  their  rise  from  the  Vada  Saba- 
tia,  or  Savona  ; and  reach  to  tiie  Liuus  Flanaticus 
(now  Golfo  di  Carnaro  of  the  Adriatic),  and  the 
springy  of  the  river  Colapis,  (now  the  Kuipe); 
extending,  according  to  Livy,  2,000  stadia  in  length, 
or  250' miles  ; they  are  divided  into  several  parts, 
and  accordingly  have  different  names.  From  Sa- 
vona to  the  springs  of  the  Varus,  where  the  Alps 
lie  against  the  sea  of  Genoa,  they  are  called  Ma- 
ritime, now  le  Montague  di  Tenda.  These  ex- 
tend from  south  to  north,  between  Gaul  to  the  west 
and  Genoa  to  the  east,  beginning  at  Monaco  on  the 
Mediterranean ; then  running  out  through  the  east 
of  the  County  of  Nice,  and  between  that  and  tha 
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mai’quisate  of  Saluzzo,  terminate  at  length  at  mount 
Vise,  between  Dauphin^  and  Piedmont. 

The  Alps  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe  ; 
being,  according  to  some  geometiicians,  about  two 
miles  in  pei|)endicular  height.  They  begin  at  the 
Mediterranean,  and,,  s^tching  northward,  sepa- 
rate Piedmont  and  Savoy  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries ; whence  directing  their  course  to  the  east,  they 
ibrm  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
and  terminate  near  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  north-east  of  Venice.  It  was  over  the  western 
part  of  those  mountains,  towards  Piedmont,  that 
Hannibal  forced  his  passage  into  Italy,, 

Alternation,  or  Permutation,  of  quantities  or 
4hings,  is  the  varying  the  order  or  position  of  them. 

Thus  two  thin^,  or  quantities,  a and  b,  may 
.either  of  them  stand  first,  as  a b,  or  b a,  making 
lx  2 = 2, alternations.  A third  thing  may  stand 
three  different  ways  relatively  to  either  of  the  po- 
sitions a b,  or  b a,  of  the  other  two  ; for  it  may 
stand  either  before,  or  between,  or  after  them,  thus 
making  1 x 2 x ^^  = 6,  the  diangesof  three  things. 
In  like  manner,  it  will  appear  that  with  four  things 
there  may  be  four  fimes  as  many  changes  as  with 
thjee,  making  1x2x3x4=24.  And  so  on, 
always  multiplying  the  last  found  number  of  al- 
ternations, by  the  ordinal  number  of  the  next  thing 
added.  For  example,  the  number  of  changes  which 
may  be  rung  on  twelve  bells,  will  be  expressed  by 
the  product  of  Ix2x3x4x3x6x7x8x9 
X 10  X 11  X 12=479,001,600. 

Altitude,  in  geometry,  is  the  third  dimension  of 
body,  considered  with  respect  to  its  elevation  above 
the  gi'ound  ; and  is  olhenvise  called  its  height  or 
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depth;  the  former,  when  measured  from  bottom 

to  top,  the  latter  when  measured  from  top  to  bottom. 

Altitude  of  a figure,  is  the  distance  of  its  vertex 
from  the  base,  or  the  length  of  a perpendicular  let 
fall  from  its  vertex  to  the  base.  The  altitudes  of 
figures  are  useful  in  computing  their  areas  or  so. 
lidities. 

Altitude  or  height  of  any  point  of  a terrestrial 
object,  IS  the  perpendicular  let  fell  from  that  point 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Altitudes  are  distin- 
guished into  accessible  and  inaccessible. 

Altitude,  Acceuible,  of  an  object,  is  that  to  whose 
base  there  is  access,  to  measure  the  nearest  dis. 
fence  to  it  on  the  ground,  from  any  place. 

Altitude,  Inaccestible,  of  an  object,  is  that  to  * 
whose  base  there  is  not  free  access,  by  which  a 
a distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  mason  of 
some  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood,  or  the  like. 

To  measure  or  take  Altitudes.  If  an  ^titude 
cannot  be  measur^  by  stretching  a string  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  is  the  direct  and  most  accu- 
rate way,  then  some  indirect  way  is  used,  by 
actually  measuring  some  other  line  or  distance 
which  may  serve  as  a basis,  in  conjunction  with 
some  angles,  or  other  proportional  lines,  either 
to  compute,  or  geometrically  determine,  the  alti- 
tude of  the  object  sought. 

There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  altitudes 
or  depths,  by  means  of  different  instruments,  and  by 
^adows  or  reflected  images,  on  optical  principles. 

1 here  are  also  various  ways  of  computing  the  al- 
tifode  m numbers,  from  the  measurements  taken  as 
above,  either  by  geometrical  construction,  ortrigo- 
nom^cal  calculation,  or  by  simple  numeral  com- 
putaUon  from  the  property  of  parallel  lines,  &c, 
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The  iustruments  mostly  used  in  measuring*  al- 
titudes, are  the  quadrant,  theodolite,  g-eonieti'ical 
square,  line  of  shadows,  &c. 

Alum,  a fossil,  salt,  and  mineral,  of  an  acid 
taste,  which  leaves  in  the  mouth  a sweetness,  ac- 
companied by  an  astringency  so  considerable  as  to 
cause  a sensation  of  shuddering.  There  are  two 
4K»ts  of  alum,  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  In  a 
natural  state,  it  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  places,  and  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  England.  On  , 
account  of  its  astringent  qualities,  it  is  used  in  se- 
veral mechanic  arts,  and  in  medicine.  In  dying, 
it  fixes  and  brightens  colours ; it  constitutes  the 
basis  of  crayons  ; it  gives  hardness  and  consistence 
to  talbw,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles ; and 
wood,  soaked  in  a solutiim  of  alum,  being  incapable 
of  taking  fire,  and  answering  the  purpose,  also,  of 
excluding  the  air,  is  used  for  powder  magazines. 

Amalgam,  in  cheqaistry  and  the  arts,  a mixture 
or  alloy  of  any  of  the  other  metals  with  mercury. 

As  mercury  is  habitually  fluid  in  the  common 
temperature,  and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  most  combi- 
nations that  one  of  the  bodies  be  fluid,  it  follows  that 
without  the  help  of  heat,  mercury  may  be  amalga* 
mated  with  many  of  the  metals.  Hence  there  are  two 
methods  graerally  used  in  the  making  of  amal- 
gams. The  first  is  merely  by  trituration  in  a 
mortar,  and  without  he^ : the  second  is  by  fusing 
the  metal  which  is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  by 
adding  to  it,  when  fused,  the  intended  quantity  of 
mercury* 

Amalgams  are  more  or  less  soft  according  to  th« 
proportion  of  mercury  employed:  if  this  be  small 
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they  become  solid,  but  brittle,  and  capable  of  being’ 
pulverised if  it  be  more  considerable,  a kind  of 
paste  is  formed  which  has  no  ductility  or  tenacity  ; 
and  if  the  proprtion  of  mercury  is  very  great,  the^ 
amalgam  is  only  distinguished  from  that  substance* 
by  an  appearance  of  fouinras. 

• Amalgam  of  Tin^  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner’ 
as  tliat  of  lead,  by  pouring  heated  mercury  into 
melted  tinfoil.  • This  is  much  used  for  tinning  mir- 
. ’ rors,  and  enabling  them  to  repre^nt  images  more 
, sensibly  and  perfectly.  It  was  formerly  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  mei-cury-balls  for  purifying 
water ; these  were  composed  of  four  parts  of  tin 
and  onOof  mercury,  and  were  suspended  in  water,  ^ 
which  was  at  the  same  time  boiled,  to  purify  it  from 
extraneous  matter.  Mr.  Canton  observed  that  a 
small  quantity  of  this  amalgam,  with  a very  little 
chalk  or  whiting,  being  rubbed  oh  the  cushion  of  an 
electrical  machine,  contributed  very  much  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  electricity.  The  amalgam  of 
zinc  is  now  preferred  for  this  use. 

Ambassador,  or  Embassador^  a representative  sent 
by  one  nation  to  another.  Embassadors  are  ordi? 
nary  or  extraordinary.  An  ordinary  embassador  is 
one  who  resides  at  the  court  or  seat  of  government 
of  a foreign  power,  as  an  officer  of  stAe,  to  main- 
tain a mutual  good  understanding,  to  be  watchful  of 
- the  interest  of  his  own  nation,  and  to  negotiate  the 
affairs  that  occur.  This  is  a modern  institution: 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yearn  ago,  all  embassadors 
were  extraordinary^  or  such  as  were  sent  upon  par- 
ticular and  pressing  occasions.  These  latter  are 
now  generally  called  envoys  extraordinary.  Em- 
bassadors of  king^  are  not  to  attend  marriages  ar 
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burials,  nor  public  or  solemn  assemblies,  unless 
their  masters  have  an  interest  in  them.  They  are 
not  to  wear  mourning,  even  for  their  own  relations, 
because  they  represent  the  persons  of  their  princes, 
and  must  resemble  them  in  every  thing.  Their 
persons  are  sacred,  both  in  peace  and  war : so  that 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  hostilities  break 
out  between  two  nations,  tlie  i*e8pective  embassa^ 
dors  are  permitted  to  depart  without  molestation  ; 
and  if,  during  the  continuance  of  such  hostilities,  ^ 
they  are  received  into  an  enemy’s  country  for  the  , 
purpose  of  ni^otiation,  they  are  to  pass  freely,  and 
be  treated  with  punctilious  civility. 

Amber,  appears  to  be  a bitumen,  of  fossil  origin. 

It  is  found  in  the  earth,  and  on  the  sea  shore.  It 
abounds  more  particularly  in  Prussia,  .which,  on 
this  account,  once  obtain^  the  name  of  Country  of 
Amber.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  set  up,  re- 
pectiug  the  nature  of  amber.  By  some,  it  is  sup< 
posed  to  be  resinous  gum,  oozing  from  pines,  and 
falling  on  the  earth,  or  into  the  sea ; by  others,  a 
fossile  formed  in  the  earth,  and  washed  ashore  by 
the  sea;  and,  by  Br.  Girtanner,  an  animal  product, 
nearly  resembling  wax.  He  relates,  that  the  old 
pine-forests  are  inhabited  by  a large  species  of  ant 
which  forms  hills  of' about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
that  it  is  generally  in  these  ancient  forests,  or  in 
places  whei;e.they  have  beeny  that  fossile  amber  is 
founds  Tbb  substance  is  not  bard,  like  that  taken 
up  on  the  shores  of  Prussia  :*  it  has  the  consistence 
of  honey,  or  of  half-melted  wax : but  it  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  like  common  amber ; it  gives  the  same 
produce  by  chemical  analysis ; and  it  hardens,  like 
the  other,  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  some 
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time  in  a solution  of  common  salt.  lnsecU(  aro 
found  in  amber ; among  these,  ants  are  always  the 
roost  general ; citcamst^nces  that  umloubtcdly  sup- 
port Dr.'Girtanner’s  opinion.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  amber  is  nothing  but  a vegetable,  ren- 
dered concrete  by  the  acid  of  ants,  as  wax  is  an  oil, 
hardened  by  the  aeid  of  bees.  Pliny  describes 
amber  as  oozing  from  certain  trees  of  the  hr  kind, 
grown  in  the  islands  of  the  northern  ocean : the 
ligoor,^  he  says,  previously  congealed  by  the  cold, 
foils  into  the  sea,  and  is  carried  by  the  waves  to 
Prussia,  the  nearest  continent.  From  the  various 
accounts  that  are  given,  it  is  certain,  that  amber  is 
found  in  great  quantities  beneath  the  earth',  and 
picked  up  on  the  sea-shores,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  England,  it- has  been  found  in  clay-pits, 
aud  on  the  coast. 

Amber  is  of  several  colours : it  commonly  yel- 
low, varying  from  Uie  lemon  to  the  orange  ; mother 
instances,  it  is^  whitish,  or  somewhat  inclining  to 
brown.  The  yellow  gold- coloured  amber  is  so 
transparent,  and  so  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish, 
that  it  has  been  ranked  among  precious  stones,  and 
is  applied  to  various  purposes  of  elegance.  It  is 
made  into  ail  sorts  of  trinkets-.  ^ A French  writer  of 
the  present  age  observes,  that  amber  was  once  fa- 
shionable in  France ; and-  fell  into  obscurity  when' 
costly  metals  and' jewels  gte^v  sufficiently  common 
to  be  subservient  to  luxury : but  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  amber,  he  subjoins,  have  not  suffered  the 
same  fote ; these,  says  he,  will  render  it,  in  all  ages, 
more  precious  than  the  brightest  g^ems.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  several  forms  of  a tincture,  an  oil;  and 
a salt,  and  recommended  as  a cordial  and  nervous 
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medicine-  It  is  a principal  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  all  varnishes.  As  a cabinet  curiosity,  it 
is  valuable  on  account  of  the  insects,  pieces  of  moss, 
&c.  that  are'frequently  found  in  it.  The  inciosure 
of  these  objects  evidently  proves  that  amber  is  origi- 
nally in  a soft  state ; at  which  time,  insects,  leaves, 
and  other  casual  matters  are  liable  to  adhere. 

This  curious  production  of  nature  is  inflammable, 
and,  when  heated,  y^lds  a strong  and  bituminous 
odour.  Its  most  extraordinary  properties  are  those 
; of  attracting,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a slight 
friction,  straws,  and  other  surrounding  objects ; and 
of  producing  sparks  of  fire,  visible  in  the  dark. 
Many  thousand  years  before  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity had  entered  the  mind  of  man,  these  surpri- 
sing qualities  were  known  to  exist  in  amber,  and^ 
hence  the  Greeks  called  it  electrum.  The  Romans, 
supposing  it  to  be  a vegetable  juice,  named  it  suc~ 
cinum;  by  the  Arabs  it  is  denominated  ambra^ 
whence  the  French  write  it  ambre^  and  the  English^ 
amber. 

Ambergris,  ambre-gris^  or  Grey-amber^  a perfume 
which  b found  floating  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  very  much  ad- 
mired in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  made  use  of 
to  flavour  luxurious  dishes : In  Europe,  it  is  valued 
only  as  a scent.  It  is  an  ash-coloured,  solid,  unctuous 
body,  yielding  to  a hot  needle,  and  easily  melting 
over  a fire.  When  found  in  the  body  of  the  whale, 
it  is  soft,  and  very  offensive  in  its  scent ; but  after 
having  been  expo^  to  the  sur  for  some  time,  it  be* . 
comes,  like  that  which  b taken  from  the  water, 
bard,  and  an  adndirable  perfume. 

. AitENDEr HONORABLE,  is  an  Open  apcl(^  for  an 
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injaryidone.  The  name  ia  taken  from  an  old  custom  i 

in. the  criminal  law  ofPrance. 

AMEacEME^T,  a‘  pecuniwy  punishment  imposed 
upon  offenders  at  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Atnerce> 
meats .diffier  from  fines, -the  latter  depeadingf,  oe' 
proceeding  from  some  statutes^  the  former  one  1m-- 
posed  arbitrarily  in.  proportion  to  the  fault. 

Au^ca,  sometimes  caUed  the  New  World,  is 
styled,  in  geography,  oneof  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is-  understood  ' to  bore  been  first  disco- 
vered to' Europe  by '€hrist<^her‘ Columbus^  who-  ' 
landed  on  one  of  the  Bahamai  islands  on  the  13th 
October,  149i2  ; and  is  named  from  Americus  Ves< 
putius,  ai  Florentine,  .who,  in  1497, . landed  on  the 
southern  part  of  that  continenti . It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  though  Individual  nations  - 
may  differ  from  each  other;  there  is,  after  all,'  a:  sort  • 
of  family  likeness  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  " 
same  quarter  of  the  world.  The  dressy  the  language, . 
themannersj  and  the  manner  of  thinking,  of  all  the;/ 
nations  of  Europe,  are  radically  the  same.  In  each  \ 
of  these  particulars,  the  Briton  and  the  Spaniard 
doubtlessly  vary  from  each  other  ;, but,  compared 7 
with  a Chinese,  all  their  variations  vanish.  In  the 
same  point  of  view,  all  the  nations  of  Asia  resemble^ 
each  other ; the  same  connection ' is  observable  in 
those  of  Africa;  and  throughout' America  in  like  , 
maimer,  is.  to  be  seen  the  same  obvious  dissimilarity! 
from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  same  ^ 
varied  uniformity  ambngc  all  its  numerous  - and  • 

. wide-spread  tribes  of  men.-  In  Asia,  we>see  a people  i 
whose  fathers,  for  thousands  of  years,*  have  dwelt  in  . 
cities,  and  lived  under  f established  governmeutS;; 
*od  iu.;£iurope- and.'Africay  thougph'theilustoryiof 
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thwr  institutions  is  not  so  remote,  the  same  habits' 
have  been  copied  t but,  in  America,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the-  hamab  race  have  never  yet’ 
united  in  what  is  called  society;  IF,  therefore,  the 
history  of  the  old'  world  is  interesting  on'  account 
of  its  governments  and  institutions,  the  new  pr’^ 
sects  a striking  field  for  observation,  by  contrasting' 
with  the  former,  a portion  of  mankind  to  whom 
these  governments  and  institutions  have  been,  and 
still  are,  totally  unknown.  As  the-prevafling colour 
of  the  Europeans ' is  white,  of  the'  AMatiCs  brown, 
and  of  the  Africans  black;  so  that  of  the  Americans 
is  red,  copper*red.  They  pride  themselves  in  the’ 
name  of  red'-men.  Their  manner  of  living  is,'  in  a' 
great  degree,  wholly  independent  of  each  other  ; 
but  they  form  tribes  or  nations,  and  elect  a military’ 
chief. 

The  principal  districts  of  N.  Afnerica  are  those' 
of  Mexico,  California,  Louisiana,  Viiginia,  Canada,' 
Nev^oundland  ; and  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Dominica, 
Domingo,  and  the  Antilles  (commonly  called  the’ 
West  Indies) : those  of  South -America  are  Terra- 
Firma,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Magellan’s  Land, 
Brazil,  and  Amazonia.  Of  the  merchandize  for 
which  it  is  ransacked  by  Europeans,  the  principal' 
articles  are,  gold  and  silver  in  ISouth  America,  and 
furs  in  the  North.  Pearls  are  brought  from  the 
islands  of  Las  Perlas,  and  emeralds  from  the  envi- 
rons of  S.  and  Bogetta.  The  more  common' 
productions- of  both  divisions  are  sugar,  tobacco,  in-' 
digo,  ginger,  cassia,  mastic,  aloes,  cotton,  cochi- 
neal, anatto,  quinquina,  cacao,  vanilla,  campeachy,' 
wood,  sassafras,  the  balsams  of  Capaiva,  Gilead, 
and  Tolu,  Peru,  Chili,  jesuits<-bark,  tamarinds,’'' 
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ambei^ris,  and  a great  variety  of  woods,  roots,  and 
plants.  The  animals  of  America,  in,  mwy  in* 
stances,  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  different  lan- 
guages there  are  in  America,  a vast  number  being 
spoken  by  the  diderent  people  in  different  parts ; 
and  as  to  religion,  there  is  no  giving  any  tolerable 
account  of  it  in  general,  though  some  of  the  roost 
civilized  of  the  aborigines  seem  to  have  wotshipped 
the  sun.  The  principal  motive  of  the  Spaniards  in 
sending  so  many  colonies  here  was  the  thirst  of 
gold ; and  indeed  they  and  the  Portuguese  are  pos-  . 
sessed  of  all  those  parts  where  it  is  found  in  the 
greatest  plenty . This  vast  continent  is  divided  into' 

N.  and  8.  America,  which  are  joined  by  the  isthmus. ' 
of  Darien.  It  has  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  the 
world,  such  as  those  that  form  the  immense  chain  % 
called  the  Andes ; and  the  most  stupendous  rivers, 
such  as  the  river  Amazons,  the  “ sea-like  Plata,’* 
the  Oronoko,  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  JHE-  ^ 
sauses,  the  Ohio,  the  8t.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  the  Potomac,  See. 
Besides  the  aborigines,  who  inhabit  the  intarior^ 
pai'ts,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  who  pos-  > 
scss  some  of  the  finest  provinces  that  formerly  be-  *'  ^ ’ 
longed  to  Great  Britain,  the  different  European 
powers  have  rich  and  flourishing  colonies  here.  • 

The  American  States  are  fifteen  in  number,  each 
having  a separate  local  government ; but  they  are 
formed  into  one  federal  republic.  These  states  long 
flourished  as  provinces  of  Great  Britain ; but  par- 
liament attempting  to  tax  them  by  its  sole  autho- 
rity,  without  the  intervention  of  their  assemblies,  a 
civil  war  ensued ; a congress  was  fonuedj  which. 
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in  1776,  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the  niother 
country  : the  French  king  entered  into  ati  alliance 
with  them  in  1778 ; the  colonies,  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  France,  were  successful ; and  Great  Bri- 
tain,  in  1782,  acknowledged  their  independence  in 
preliminary  articles  of  peace,  finally  ratified  by  the 
definitive  treaty  in  1783.  The  Americans  have 
Since  formed  a new  federal  constitution.  Between 
America ’(the  New  World)  and  the  Old  World,  are 
several  very  striking  differences ; the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is,  the  general  predominance  of  cold 
throngbout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  country. 
Here  the  rigour  of  the  Frigid  Zone  extends  over 
half  that  which  should  be  temperate  by  its  position, 
■with  regard  to  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the 
Old  World:  and  even  in  those  latitudes  where 

i winter  is  scarcely  felt  on'  the  Old  Continent,  it  reigns 
with  great  severity  in  America,  though' but  for' a 
short  period. 

^ Amethyst,  a precious  stone,-  of  a violet 'or  pur- 
ple-violet colour.  Its  name  is  derived  frohi  its 
colour,  as  likened  by  the  ancients  to*^  that  of  wine 
and  water,  llie  hues  of  different  amethysts  are  as 
various  as  the  tints^  of  purple ; that  is,  as  all  the 
mixtures  of  blue'and  red.  Ihese  stones  are  some- 
times found  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  and  sometimes 
in  the  angular  shapes  usual  among  all  chryst'allihe 
objects,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne',  in  Germany 
and  Bohemia;  and'  in  a'  mountain  of  Catalonia  in 
Spain.  Amethysts  may  generally  be  discovered 
where  chrystal  is  produced ; foT  they  are  merely 
Cbrystals,  tinged  by  a mineral; 

Ammonia,  or  volative  alkali,  is  comfiosed'of  abdiil 
80  parts  of  azote  and  20  of’  bydrogeh  roddered 
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g^eous  by  caloric,  in  which  form  only  it  is  in  a state 
of  purity,  though  the  word  is  cominonly  applied  to 
a solution  of  the  gas  in  water,  with  which  it  I’eadily 
combines,  forming  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops.  • 
Ammoniac.  The  plant  producing  this  concrete, 
gumtny,  resinous  juice,  is  said  to  grow  in  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Egypt.  It  has 
been  supposed  a species  of  the  ferula^  from  ano- 
ther species  of  which  asaftetida  is  obtained. 

Ammoniac,  sal,  a volatile  salt,  of  which  vast  quan- 
tities are  thrown  out  by  Mount  Etna.  The  sal- 
ammoniac  now  used  in  the  shops,  is  artificial. 
H hen  pure,  this  salt  promotes  perepiration.  . 

Amphibia.  Amphibious  animals  or  those  which 
are  capable  of  existing  in  two  distinct  elements  as 
air  and  water.  In  zoology,  t^e  thii’d  class  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  The  following  is  its  classical  cha- 
racter : heart,  one  auricle,  one  ventricle ; blood, 
cold  and  red;  jaws  incumbent;  organs  of  sense, 
4ongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears ; covering,  a naked 
skin ; supporters  various,  in  some  none : creep  in  ' 
warm  places  and  hiss. 

They  were  formerly  divided  into  four  orders, 
nantes,  and  meantes,  constituting  the  third  and 
fourth : these  have  since  been  removed  into  the 
first  two  orders,  which  now  embrace  the  entire  class, 
and  are  denominated ; 1.  reptilia,  reptiles:  2.  ser- 
pen tes,  serpents:  of  which  the  first  have  feet,  and 
flat  naked  ears  without  auricles ; the  last  have  no 
feet ; eggs  connected  in  a chain. 

These  last'are  cast  upon  the  eailh  naked,  with- 
out limbs,  exposed  to  every  injury  ; but  frequently 
armed  with  a mortal  venom,  contained  in  tubular 
"'gs,  resembb'ng  teeth,  placed  without  the  upper 
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j«w,  protruded,  or  retracted  at  pleasure,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a glandular  vesicle,  by  which  this 
fatal  fluid  is  secreted.  But  lest  this  tribe  should 
too  much  encroach  upon  the  limits  of  other  animal 
life,  the  benevolent  author  of  nature  has  armed 
about  a fifth  part  only  ef  it  in  this  deadly  manner ; 
while  in  order  to  inspire  other  animals  with  a sus- 
picion sufficiently  extensive,  he  has  ordaihed  that 
all  of  them  should  cast  their  skins,  as  a.  mark  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  jaws  are  di- 
latable and  not  articulate ; and  the  oesophagus  so 
lax,  that  they  can  swallow,  without  mastication, 
an  animal  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  neck  of 
the  deglutient  serpent ; the  colour  is  variable,  and 
changes  according  to  season,  age,  or  mode  of  liv- 
ing ; and  is  frequently  converted  to  another  in  the 
dead  body  ; tongue  filiform,  bifid  : skin  reticulate. 
The  term  amphibious  is  sometimes  also  extended  v 
to  men,  who  have  the  fecuky  of  living  a long  time 
under  water. 

We  have  divers  instances  of  such  amphibious 
men  ; the  most  remarkable  is  of  a Sicilian,  named 
the  Fish-Colas.  Kircher  relates,  that  by  a long  ha-, 
bitude  from  his  youth,  he  had  so  accustomed  him- 
self to  live  in  water,  that  his  nature  seemed  to  be 
quite  altered  ; so  that  he  lived  rather  after  the  man- 
ner of  a fish  than  a man.  A Calabrian  monk  at 
Madrid  laid  claim  to  this  kind  of  amphibious  ca- 
pacity, making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain  to  con- 
tinue twice  twenty -four  hours  under  water,  without 
ever  coming  up  to  take  breath. 

Amphictvons,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  assembly, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  states  of 
Greece;  and  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the 
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diet  of  tb.e  .German  empir/e.  Tbejr  decided  all  pid»» 
lie  differences,  and  disputes  between  any  of  tba 
cities  of  Greece  ; but  before  they  entered  on  busi- 
ness, they  jointly  sacrificed  an  ox  cut  into  small 
pieces,  as  a symbol  of  their  union.  Their  determL-> 
nations  were  received  with  the  greatest  veneration, : 
and  even  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

AMBUiTU£ATRe,  among  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
a budding, . in  which  all  the  spectators,  by  being 
ranged  in  a circular  form,  had  equally  open  view  of 
the  show.  These  shows  .were  generally  of  a barba- 
rous nature,  like  the  modem  bull-fights  in  ^Spain, 
cock-fighting  in  England,  and  leopard-  baiting  at 
Calcutta,  or  Bengal. 

Amphioh,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of  Jupitor 
and  Antiope : he  played  so  well  on  the  lyre,  that 
the  rocks  were  said  to  follow  him,  and  the  stones* 
moved  by  his  harmony,  ranged  themselv^  in  order, 
and  formed  the  walls  of  Thebes.  He  marri^ 
Niobe,  whose  insult  to  Diana  occasioned  the  loss  of 
thar  children  ; when  the  unhappy  father,  filled 
with  despair,  attempted  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  but  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  bis  sight 
and  skUl,  and  cast  into  the  infernal  r^ions.  > 

The  fable  of  Amphion’s  moving  stones  and  raising 
the  walls  of  Thebes  by  his  harmony,  has  l>een  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  he  persuaded,  by  his  elo- 
quence, a wild  and  undvilized  people  to  unite  toge- 
ther and  build  a town  to  protect  them^lves  against 
the  attacks  of  thdr  enemies. 

Amplification,  ,in  rhetoric,  part  of  a discourse  or 
•peech,  wherein  a enmeis  aggravated,  a praise  or 
commendation  heightened,  or  a narration  enlarged,' 
by  an  enumeration  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  ex- 
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cite  the  proper  emotions  in  the  souls  of  the  audi- 
tors. Such  is  the  passage  in  Virgil,  where  instead 
of  saying  merely  that  Tumus  died,  he  amplifies 
the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

— Ast  illi  solvuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vitaque  cum  geraitii  fugit  indiguata  sub  itmbras. 

The  masters  of  eloquence  make  amplification  to 
be  the  soul  of  discourse. 

Amplitude,  in  astronomy,’ an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  east  or  west  point  and  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  or  a planet,  at  its  rising  or  set- 
ting; and  so  is  either  north  and  south,  or  ortive  and 
occasive.  The  amplitude  of  a heavenly  body  may 
be  found  trigonometrically  by  saying,  as  the  cosine 
of  the  latitude,  to  radius,  so  is  the  sine  of  the  de» 
clination  of  the  body,  to  the  sine  of  its  amplitude. 

Amplitude  Magnetical,  is  ah  arch  of  the  horizon 
contained  between  the  centre  of  the  celestial  body 
when  rising  or  setting,  and  the  east  or  west  point  of 
the  compass.  It  is  always  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  true  amplitude  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 

Amulet,  a charm,  or  preservative  against  diseases 
or  inchantment.  Amulets  were  made  of  stone,  me- 
tal, vegetables,  animals,  or  any  thing  that  the  ima- 
gination suggested.  In  some  cases,  they  consisted 
of  words  or  letters,  ranged  in  a particular  order,  en- 
graved upon  wood,  and  fixed  on  some  part  of  the 
body  ; in  others,  they  were  neither  written  nor  en- 
graved, hut  prepared  with  many  superstitious  cere- 
monies, and  particular  regard  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars : among  the  Arabians,  this  latter  species  of 
amulet  is  called  a talisman.  It  need  not  bo  added, 
that  amulets  have  fallen  into  discredit. 
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Anabaptists,  see  Baptists. 

Anachronism,  an  error  with  respect  to  chronology 
whereby  an  eveat  is  placed  earlier  tiban  it  really 
happened. 

Anagram,  a happy  transp<»ition  of  the  letteiy  of  a 
word  or  sentence,  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  ano- 
ther. Various  examples  mig^ht  be  adduced ; but  a 
modern  one  may  be  most  acceptable.  Of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words  “ E^tolution  Frangais€f* 
after  taking  away  those  which  make  the  word  veto, 
the  following  sentence  has  been  formed : “ Un  Corse 
la  jinira  i.  e.  “ A Corsican  shall  finish  it.” 

Analysis,  in  chemistry,  is  the  separation  of  any 
substance  into  its  constituent  parts,  to  ascertain 
tlieir  nature,  relative  proportions,  and  their  mode  of 
union.  Thus,  water  by  chemical  analysis  is  found 
to  consist  of  certain  propoiiions  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Again,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a salt  com- 
posed of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  but  each 
of  these  are  compounds;  nitric  acid  consists  of 
azote  and  oxygen  ; ammonia,  of  azote  and  hydrogen  ; 
and  water ; of  hydrogen  and  oxygfen,  so  that  the 
three  simple  substances  which  enter  into  nitrate  of 
ammonia  are  azote,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  > 

Anamorphosis,  in  perspective  and  painting,  a re- 
presentation of  an  image  either  on  a plane  or  carved 
surface,  deformed,  or  distorted,  which  in  a certain 
point  of  view  appears  regular  and  in  just  pro-  i 
portion.  > 

Analbm&ia,  a planisphere,  or  projection  of  the 
sphere,  ortiiographically  made  on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  by  perpendiculars,  from  every  point  of  that 
plane,  the  eye  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance; 
and  in  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon.  In  this 
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projection,  the  solstitial  colure,  and  all  its  parallels) 
are  projected  into  concentric  circles,  equal  to  the 
real  circles  in  the  sphere,  and  all  cirdes  whose 
planes  pass  through  the  eye,  as  the  horizon  and 
its  parallels,  are  projected  into  right  lines  equal  to 
their  diameters ; but  all  oblique  circles  are  pro-^ 
jected  into  ellipses,  having  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
ibr  the  transverse  axis. 

This  instrument  having  the  furniture  drawn  on  a 
plate  of  wood  or  brass,  with  a horizon  fitted  to  it,  is 
used  for  resolving  many  astronomical  problems ; as 
the  time  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting,  the  length 
and  hour  of  the  day,  &c.  It  is  also  useful  iu  dial- 
iing,  for  laying  down  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
the  lengths  of  days,  and  other  matters  of  furniture 
upon  dials. 

Anatomy,  the  art  of  dissecting,  or  skilfully  sepa- 
rating the  solid  parts  of  an  animal,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  situation,  figure,  and  connection.  By 
anatomy,  is  generally  understood  the  dissection  of 
the  human  body  in  particular:  that  of  the  bodies  of 
brutes  is  called,  with  reference  to  the  former,  com- 
parative anatomy.  The  use  of  this  art  is,  that  by 
its  assistance  a guide  is  afforded  to  the  operations  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Considered  by  itself,  it  is, 
doubtlessly,  an  admirable  pumuit  for  a contempla- 
tive mind : but  if,  after  a steril  examination  of  the 
separated  parts  of  the  body , u*e  do  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  machine  re-united  and  complete,  this 
labour  resembles  many  others,  which  do  infinite  ho-  . 
nour  to  the  human  mind,  and  are  stupendous'  mo- 
numents  of  its  patience,  though  unproductive  of  any 
real  utility. 

As  a philosopliic  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed? 
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that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  the  con-' 
formation  of  our  own  bodies ; as  a religious  one,  it 
will  not  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  most  becoming* 
ideas  of  our  creator.  Considered  as  a matter  of  or- 
dinary education,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. No  ai*guments,  perhaps,  can  so  effectu^ 
ally  check  the  irregularities  and  acts  of  intemper- 
ance, which  endanger  our  health  and  happiness,  as 
those  which  a little  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  ma- 
dicine  will  suggest. — A general  view  of  a subject  is 
certainly  the  best  introduction  to  particular  investi- 
gation ; and  of  such  a nature,  the  foUowing  eluant 
and  eomprehensive  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  will  be  found  s 
“ In  order  to  acquire  a satisfactory  general  idea 
of  this  subject,  let  us,  in  imagination,  make  a man : 
in  other  words,  let  us  construct  a fabric  fit  for  the 
residence  of  an  intelligent  soul.  This  soul  is  to 
hold  a correspondence  with  all  material  beings 
around  her ; and,  to  that  end,  she  must  be  supplied 
with  organs  fitted  to  receive  the  different  kinds  of  im- 
pressions which  they  will  make.  In  fact,  therefore, 
we  see  that  she  is  provided  with  the  organs  of  sense, 
as  we  call  them : the  eye  is  adapted  to  light ; the 
EAR  to  sound ; the  nose  to  smell ; the  mouth  to 
taste ; and  the  skin  to  touch.  Farther,  she  must  be 
furnished  with  organs  of  communication  between 
herself  in  the  brain  and  those  organs,  to  give  her  in- 
formation of  all  the  impressions  that  are  made  on 
them  : and  she  must  have  organs  between  herself  in 
the  brain  and  every  other  part  of  the  body,  fitted  to 
convey  her  commands  and  influence  over  the 
whole.  For  these  purposes,  the  nerves  are  actually 
given.  They  are  chords  which  rise  from  the  brain, 
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the  immediate  residence  of  the  mind,  and  disperse 
themselves  in  branches  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  intended  to  be  occasional  monitors  against 
all  such  impressions  as  might  endanger  the  Avell- 
being  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  particular  part ; and 
this  vindicates  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  having 
actually  subjected  us  to  those  many  disagreeable  and 
painful  sensations,  which  we  are  exposed  to  from  a 
thousand  accidents  in  life.  Moreover,  the  mind,  in 
this  corporeal  system,  must  he  endued  with  the 
power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  .that  she  may 
have  intercourse  with  a variety  of  objects that  she 
may  fly  from  such  as  are  disagreeable,  dangerous, 
or  hurtful,  and  pursue  such  as  are  pleasant,  and 
useful  to  her;  and,  accordingly,  she  is  supplied 
with  MUSCLES  and  tendons,  the  instruments  of  mo- 
tion, which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  fabric 
where  motion  is  necessary : but,  to  give  firmness 
and  shape  to  the  fabric ; to  keep  the  softer  parts  in 
their  proper  place;  to  give  fixed  points  for,  and 
proper  directions  to,  its  motions,  as  well  as  to  protect 
some  of  the  more  important  and  tender  organs  from 
external  injuries,  there  must  be  some  firm  prop- 
work  interwoven  through  the  whole  : — and,  in  fact, 
for  such  purposes  the  bones  were  given.  The 
prop-work  must  not  be  made  into  one  rigid  fabric, 
for  that  would  prevent  motion.  Therefore,  there 
are  a number  of  bones.  These  pieces  must  all  be 
firmly  bound  together  to  prevent  their  dislocation  : 
and  this  is  perfectly  answered  by  the  ligaments. 

• The  extrmities  of  these  bony  pieces,  where  they 
move  and  rub  upon  one  another,  must  have  smooth 
and  slippery  surfaces  of  easy  motion.  This  i^ost 
happily  provided  for  by  the  cartilages  and  mucus 
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of  the  joints.  The  interstices  of  all  these  parts  must 
be  filled  up  with  some  soft  and  ductile  matter,  which 
shall  keep  them  in  their  places,  unite  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  them  to  move  a little  upon  one 
another : and  these  purposes  are  aihiwered  by  the 
' CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  or  adipose'  substance.  There 
must  be  an  adequate  covering  over  the  whole  appa- 
ratus, both  to  give  it  compactness  anti  to  defend  it 
from  a thousand  injuries  ; which,  in  fact,  are  the 
very  purposes  of  the  skin,  and  other  integuments. 
Lastly,  the  mind  being  formed  for  society  and  in- 
tercourse with  beings  of  hei’  own  kind,  she  must  be 
endued  with  powers  of  expressing  and  communi- 
cating her  thoughts  by  some  sensible  marks  or 
ngns,  easy  to  herself,  and  capable  of  great  variety : 
and  accordingly  she  is  provided  with  the  organs  and 
faculty  of  SPEECH,  by  which  she  can  throw  out  signs 
with  amazing  .facility,  and  vary  them  without  end. 

“ Thus  we  have  built  a body  which  seems  to  be 
pretty  complete ; but,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  matter 
to  be  worketl  upon  and  altered,  so,  in  a very  littld 
time,  such  a jiving  creature  must  be  desh-oyed,  if 
there  is  no  provision  for  repairing  the  injuries  which 
she  will  commit  upon  herself,  and  those  which  she 
will  be  exposed  to  from  without.  Therefore,  a trea- 
sure of  BLOOD  is  actually  provided  in  the  heart  and 
vascular  system,  full  of  nutritious  and  healing  par- 
ticles, fiuid,  and  able  to  penetrate  into  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  animal : impelled  by  the  heart,  and 
conveyed  by  the  arteries,  it  washes  every  part, 
builds  up  what  w as  broken  down,  and  sweeps  away 
the  old  and  useless  materials.  Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  or  advantage  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
system.  What  more  than  enough  there  was  of  the 
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blood  to  repair  the  present  damages  of  tbe  machine, 
must  not  he  Jost,  but  should  be  returned  again  to 
the  heart  5 and  for  this  purpose  the  veins  are  ac^ 
tually  provided.  These  requisites  in  the  animal 
explain  d priori,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
old  materials,  which  are  become  useless,  and  are 
swept  off  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  must  be  se- 
parated and  thrown  out  of  the  system.  Therefore 
the  GLANDS,  the  organs  of  secretion,  are  given  for 
straining  whatever  is  redundant,  vapid,  or  noxious, 
fi'om  the  mass  of  blood ; and,  when  strained,  they 
are  thrown  out  by  emunctories,  called  organs  of 
excretion.  But  now,  as  the  machine  must  be  con- 
stantly wearing,  the  operations  must  be  carried  on 
without  intermission,  and  the  strainers  must  be  al- 
ways employed : therefore,  there  is  actually  a per- 
petual circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  secretions 
are  always  going  on.  Even  all  this  provision,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  sufficient;  for  that  store  of 
blood  would  soon  be  consumed,  and  the  fabric 
would  break  down,  if  there  were  not  a provision 
made  for  fresh  supplies.  These  we  observe  in  fact 
are  profusely  scattered  round  her  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms and  she  is  furnished  with 
hands,  the  Attest  instruments  that  could  have  been 
contrived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing 
them  in  a variety  of  ways  for  the  mouth.  But  these 
supplies,  which  we  call  food,  must  be  considerably 
changed ; they  must  be  converted  into  blood.  There- 
fore, she  is  provided  with  teeth  for  cutting  aud  bruis- 
ing the  food,  and  with  a stomach  for  melting  it 
down : in  short,  with  all  the  organs  subservient  to 
digestion. — The  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  can 
be  useful  in  the.  constitution ; these  must  be  taken 
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up  and  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  the  dr^s  must 
be  thrown  off.  With  this  view,  the  intestinal  canal 
is  actually  gfiven.  It  separates  the  nutritious  part, 
which  we  call  chyle,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood 
by  the  system  of  the  absorbent  vessels  ; and  the 
feces  pass  downward  out  of  the  body.  Thus  we  see 
that,  by  the  very  imperfect  survey  which  human 
reason  is  able  to  take  of  this  subject,  the  animal  man 
must  necessarily  be  complex  in  bis  corporeal  sys- 
tem, and  in  its  operations ; and  in  taking  this  ge- 
neral view  of  what  would  appear,  & priori^  to  be  ne- 
cessary for  adapting  an  animal  to  the  situations  of 
life,  we  observe,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  man  is 
accordingly  made  of  such  systems,  and  for  such 
purposes.  He  has  them  all ; and  he  has  nothing 
more,  except  the  oigans  of  respiration.  Breathing 
it  seemed  difficult  to  account  for  & priori : we  only 
know  it  to  be'  a fact,  essentially  necessary  to  life. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  we  saw  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  their  functions  so  well  ac- 
counted for,  and  so  wisely  adapted  to  their  several 
purposes,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  respiration 
was  so  likewise : and  accordingly,  the  discoveries 
of  doctor  Priestley  have  lately  thrown  light  upon 
this  function  also. 

• Of  all  the  different  systems  in  the  human  body 
the  use  and  necessity  are  not  more  apparent,  than 
the  wisdom  and  contrivance  which  have  been  exerted 
in  putting  them  all  into  the  most  compact  and  con- 
venient form : in  disposing  them  so  that  they  shall 
mutually  receive  and  give  helps  from  one  another ; 
and  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  parts  shall  not  only 
answer  their  principal  end  or  purpose,  but  operate 
successfully  and  us^ully  in  a variety  cff  wcondary 
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\\  ays.  If  we  consider  the  whole  animal  machine 
in  this  ligfht,  and  compare  it  with  any,  in  which 
human  art  has  exerted  its  utmost  skill  (suppose  the 
best-constructed  ship  that  ever  was  built),  we  shall 
be  convinced,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
there  exists  intelligence  and  power  far  surpassing: 
wbat  human  art  can  boast  of.  One  superiority  in 
the  animal  luacltine  is  peculiarly  striking.  In  ma- 
chines of  human  contrivance,  or  of  art,  there  is  no 
internal  power,  no  principle  in  tlie  thing  itself,  by 
which  it  can  alter  and  accommodate  itself  to  any  in- 
jury that  it  may  suffer,  or  make  up  any  injury  that 
admits  of  repair : but  in  the  natural  machine,  or 
animal  body,  this  is  most  wonderfully  provided  for 
by  the  internal  powers  of  the  machine  itself;  many 
of  which  are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their 
effects,  than  they  are  above  all  human  comprehen- 
sion as  to  the  manner  and  means  of  their  operation. 
Thus,  a wound  heals  up  <»f  itself ; a broken  bone  is 
made  firm  again  by  a callus ; a dead  pai-t  is  sepa- 
rated and  thrown  off ; noxious  juices  are  driven  out 
by  some  of  the  emunctories ; a redundancy  is  re- 
moved by  some  spontaneous  bleeding ; a bleeding 
naturally  stops  of  itself ; and  a great  loss  of  blood, 
from  any  cause,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
a contracting  power  in  the  muscular  system,  which 
accommodates  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  to  the 
quantity  contained.  The  stomach  gives  informa- 
tion when  the  supplies  have  been  expended,  repre- 
sents with  great  exactness  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  what  is  wanted  in  the  present  state  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  in  proportion  as  she  meets  with  neglect 
rises'  in  her  demand,  urges  her  petition  in  a louder 
tone,  and  with  more  forcible  arguments.  For  its 
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protection,  an  animal  body  resists  heat  and 'cold  ia  * 
a very  wonderful  manner,  and  preserves  an  equal 
temperature  in  a burping  and  in  a freezing  atmos- 
phere.* These  are  powers  which  mock  all  human 
invention  or  imitation : they  are  characteristics  of 
the  divine  architect  !’*  ^ 

Anathema,  among  ecclesiastical  vrriters,  imports 
whatever  is  set  apart,  separated  or  divided ; but  the 
word  is  most  usually  intended  to  express  the  cutting 
off  a person  from  the  privil^es  of  society,  and  from 
communion  with  the  faithful.  The  anathema  dif-  ' 
fers  from  simple  excommunication,  in  as  much  as 
the  former  is  attended  with  curses  and  execrations. 

• Ancient,  old,  antique,  are  words  that  express 
age,  in  different  d^ees.  A fashion  is  old  when  it 
oeases  to  be  used ; ancient  when  it  has  been  long 
out  of  use ; and  antique  when  it  has  been  long  an- 
cient. Young  is  opposed  to  old ; new  to  ancient ; 
and  modern  to  antique.  A man  is  said  to  be  old,  a 
iamily  ancient,  a statue  or  other  monument  antique. 
Old  implies  decrepid;  ancient,  immemorial;  an- 
tique, remote.  Old  age  diminishes  the  powers  of 
the  body,  and  enlarges  the  extent  of  the  mind ; an- 
cientness takes  away  the  beauty  of  garments,  and  < 
gives  authority  to  titles;  antiquity  weakens  the 
evidence  of  history,  and  gives  value  to  monuments. 
The  epochs  beyond  which  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
to  call  men  and  their  works  ancient,  is  that  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  11.  which 
. event  happened  A.  D.  1453.  It  was  then  that  Eu- 
rope began  to  re-emerge  from  barbarism,  Tuscany 
opened  her  arms  to  men  of  genius  in  arts  and  lite- 
rature, who  took  refuge  in  her' bosom  froto  the  ge- 
neral storm. 
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Ancient  languages.  Much  has  been  said,  and 
much  may  always  be  said,  for  and  s^ainst  the  study 
of  what  are  call^  the  dead  languages ; such  as  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  which  are  now  only  to  be 
met  with  in  books.  A liberal  man  will,  peihaps, 
wholly  join  with  neither  the  one  disputant  nor  the- 
other.  In  all  c^es,  those  who  give  their  thoughts 
to  the  past,  to  the  neglect  of  the  present,  are  to  be 
blamed.  If  history  is  interesting,  if  antiquities,  the 
documents  of  history,  are  interesting,  then  ancient 
languages  must  be  interesting  also. 

Ancient  learning.  Interested  as  we  are  in  the 
history  of  man,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  those 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
times.  If  w e are  unacquainted  with  ancient  learn- 
ing, we  can  scarcely  avoid  error  in  our  estimate  of 
its  value  : we  shall  probably  reverence  it  too  much 
or  too  little.  Certainly,  neither  ancient  learning, 
nor  any  thing  else  that  is  ancient,  is  essential  to  the 
education  of  a good  member  of  society ; but  it  is  very 
essential  to  taste,  without  a certain  mixture  of  which, 
all  the  ingredients  ot  society  must  soon  become  vi- 
tiated. Wliile  on  the  one  hand,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  rational  to  join  with  those  who  would 
banish  an  inquiry  into  ancient  learning  from  among 
the  number  of  human  studies,  it  is  on  the  other 
most  undoubtedly  time,  that  the  attainments  of  the 
ancients  are  frequently  over-rated.  We  have  avail- 
ed ourselves  of  their  discoveries,  we  have  perceived 
many  of  their  mistakes ; and  though  we  may  have 
lost  part  of  their  lessons,  and  committed  new  errors 
of  our  own,  still  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  have 
not  surpassed  them. 

Ancient  times.  -Remote  periods  of  antiquity. 
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Nothing’  can  more  forcibly  show  the  use  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  learning,  and,  consequently, 
with  ancient  languages,  than  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  are  entertained  of  ancient  times.  Error  can 
be  dispelled  only  by  knowledge.  Our  mistakes 
concerning  ancient  times  are  commonly  these : 1. 
"We  suppose  modern  days  to  be  greatly  superior  in 
arts  and  luxuries  ; and,  2.  We  give  antiquity  credit 
for  a vast  superiority  in  virtue.  The  first  position, 
all  history  contradicts ; and  it  will  show,  that  with 
all  their  vices  on  their  beads,  public  and  private, 
the  moderns  can  suffer  nothing  by  comparison  with 
the  ancients.  The  history  of  ancient  times  evinces, 
that  they  witnessed  the  practice  of  all  virtue ; and 
not  less  will  that  of  our  own  afford  the  same  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  the  character  of  mankind* 
He  that  judges  impartially,  will  confess,  that  in  the 
past  there  will  always  be  something  to  regret,  in 
the  present  to  condemn,  and  in  the  future  to  desire. 

Anchor,  a heavy,  strong,  crooked  instrument  of 
iron,  cast  or  dropped  from  a ship  into  the  water  to 
retain  her  in  a convenient  station  in  a harbour,  road, 
or  river.  Anchors  were  originally  mere  weights ; at 
present  they  are  intended  to  fasten  in  the  ground  as 
hooks.  * They  are  contrived  so  as  to  sink  into  the 
earth  as  soon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold  a great 
strain  before  they  can  be  loosened  or  dislodged. 
They  are  composed  of  a shank,  a stock,  a ring,  and 
two  arms  with  flukes.  The  stock,  which  is  a long 
piece  of  timber  fixed  across  the  shank,  serves  to 
guide  the  flukes  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ; so  that  one  of  them  sinks 
into  it  by  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  it  fall^^and  is 
still  preserved  steadily  in  that  position  by  the  stock, 
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which,  together  with  the  shank,  lies  flat  on  the 
bottom.  In  this  situation,  it  must  necessarily  sus- 
tain a great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragged  through 
the  earth  horizontally.  Every  ship  has,  or  ought  to 
have,  three  principal  anchors,  with  a cable  to  each, 
viz.  the  sheet,  the  best  bower,  and  the  small  bower,  so 
called  from  their  usual  situation  on  the  ship’s  bows. 
There  are  besides  small  anchors  for  moving  a ship 
from  place  to  place  in  a harbour  or  river,  where 
there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  sailing : these 
are  the  s^reawi-anchor,  the  hedge,  and  the  grapnel. 
The  last,  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for  boats. 

Ancony,  in  the  iron-works,  a piece  of  half- 
wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters  of  a hundred 
weight,  of  the  shape  of  a bar,  at  the  middle,  but  rude 
and  unwrought  at  the  ends.  To  bring  the  iron  into 
this  state,  a piece  of  a proper  size,  from  a ^oz^of  cast 
iron,  is  melted:  this  is  hammered  at  the  ibi^e  into 
a mass  of  two  feet  long,  and  of  a square  shape, 
which  is  called  a bloom;  when  this  is  done,  it  is  sent 
to  the  finery,  where,  alter  two  or  thr^  heats  and 
workings,  it  is  brought  to  this  figure,  and  called  an 
ancony.  The  middle  part,  beat  out  at  the  finery,  is 
about  three  feet  long,  and  of  the  shape  and  thick- 
ness that  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole : this  is  then 
sent  to  the  chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought 
to  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  made  - 
mto  a bar. 

Andes,  or  Cordillieras,  a great  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  run  almost  the  whole  length  of  South 
America.  They  are  the  highest  and  most  remark- 
able mountains  in  the  world ; for  those  within  the 
torri(Tzone  are  always  covered  with  snow ; and  in 
passing  over  the  lower  part  of  them,  people  are  in 
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danger  of  being  starved  with  cold.  Tho*e  are  a 
great  many  volcanos,  which  break  out  sometimes 
in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  anothra* ; and 
melting  the  snow,  occasion  such  a torrent  of  water, 
that  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  have  perished.  ‘ 

Androides,  a piece  of  mechanism  representing  *a 
human  figure,  and  performing  human  actions.  Thie 
wonl  signifies  the  human  figure : it  is  an  automaton, 
‘ but  it  is  precisely  an  automaton  of  the  human  figure, 
A very  celebrated  contrivance  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  M.  Vaucanson,  in  the  year  1738.  It  played 
upon  the  flute  with  a degr^  of  excellence  that  gave 
pleasure  even  to  connoisseurs.  See  Automaton. 

Anemometer,  a machine  for  measuring  the  force 
and  velocity  of  the  wind.  Several  have  been  in- 
vented, but  it  will  be  suflicient  to  mention  one.  This 
consists  of  small  sails,  like  those  of  a mill,  from  the 
axis  of  which  two  weights  depend. 

Anemoscope,  a machine  that  shows  either  the 
course  or  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  There  is  an 
anemoscope  upon  one  of  the  wings  of  Buckingham 
house,  and  another  at  Somerset-place.  These  in- 
struments, which,  however,  differ  in  their  construc- 
tion from  othens  that  have  been  invented,  exter- 
nally, resemble  a clock-  The  dial  plate  represents 
■■  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass ; and  the  in- 
dex, or  hand,  is  regulated  by  a vane,  or  weather- 
cock. 

Angel,  the  name  of  an  ancient  gold  coin  in  Eng- 
land, so  called  from  the  figufe  of  an  angel  upon  it. 
It  weighed  four  penn3rweights. 

Angle,  in  geometry,  the  opening,  or  mutual  in- 
clination, of  two  lines,  or  of  two  or  more  planes, 
meeting  in  a point  called  the  vertex,  or  angnUr 
point. 
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The  most  general  division  of  angles  is,  into  plane, 
spherical,  and  solid. 

Anghyaplantj  rectilineal^  is  the  inclination  of  two 
straight  lines  to  one  another,  which  meet  together, 
but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line.  See  Fig.  6. 

Angle^  sphericalj  is  an  angle  formed  on  the  surface 
of  a sphere  by  the  intersection  of  two  great  circles; 
or,  it  is  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  two  great 
circles.  Fig.  7. 

The  measure  of  a spherical  angle,  is  the  are  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  intercepted  between  the 
two  planes  wdiich  form  the  angle,  and  which  cuts 
the  said  plane  at  right  angles. 

Angles^  solidf  is  the  mutual  inclination  of  more 
than  two  planes,  or  plain  angles,  meeting  in  a point, 
and  not  contained  in  the  same  plane ; like  the  an> 
gles  or  comers  of  solid  bodies. 

Angles  are  sometimes  denoted,  or  named,  by  the 
single  letter  placed  at  the  angular  point,  as  tlie 
angle  A ; and  sometimes  by  three  letters,  placing  al-  • 
ways  that  of  the  vertex  in  the  middle.  The  former 
method  is  used  when  only  one  angle  has  the  same 
vertex;  and  the  latter  method  is  necessary  when 
several  angles  have  the  same  vertex,  to  distinguish . 
them  from  one  another.  See  Fig.  6.  and  8.  > 

Angles  in  mechanics.  1.  Angle  of  direction,  is. 
that  comprehended  between  the  lines  of  direction  of 
two  conspiring  forces.  2.  Angle  of  elevation,  is 
Uiat  which  is  comprehended  between  the  line  of 
direction,  and  any  plane  upon  which  the  projection 
is  made,  whether  horizontal  or  oblique. 

Angle  of  incidence^  in  optics,  the  angle  wbidi  a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a perpendicular  to- that 
point  of  the  surface  of  any  indium  on  which  it . 
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falls;  though  it  is  sometimes  uuderstood  of  the 
angle  wiucli  it  makes  with  the  surface  itself. 

Angle  of  refraction^  now  generally  means  the 
angle  which  a ray  of  light,  refracted  by  any  me- 
dium, makes  with  a perpendicular  to  that  point  of 
the  surface,  on  which  it  was  incident;  but  has 
sometimes  been  understood  ot  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium’ 
itself.  It  is  a constant  law  of  refraction  that  the- 
ratio,  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  is  a 
fixed  ratio,  whatever  be  the  obliqiuty  of  the  inci-*’ 
dent  ray,  the  media  remaining. 

Angles.,  in  fortification,  are  understood  of  those 
formed  by  the  several  lines  used  in  fortifying,  or 
making  a place  defensible. 

Angling*  a method  of  catching  fish,  singly,  by-  . 
means  of  a baited  hook,  appended  to  a rod  and  line. 
Various  methods  are  suggested,  by  those  who  treat 
on  angling,  for  attracting  fish  to  the  spot.  In  stand- ' 
ing  waters,! this  is  by  no  means  difficult:  a quan- 
tity of  grains,  chopped  worms,  or  other  food,  is 
thrown  by  way  of  invitation.  In  small  running 
streams,  tho.se  to  whom  they  belong  can  easily  con- 
fine their  fish  to  any  given  part;  but,  in  rivers,  the' 
following  expedient  is  employed:  a box  made  of 
tin,  and  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  worms, 
is  to  be  procured.  It  must  be  pierced  with  holes 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  worms, 
and  furnished  with  a weight  that  will  cause  it  to 
sink,  and  a line  to  draw  it  back  at  pleasure.  This 
being  lowered  into  the  water,  the  Worms  will  crawl 
out,  the  fish  assemble,  and  the  angler,  who  throws 
in  his  hook  higher  up  the  stream,  and  suffers  it  to 
be  canied  down  with  it,  if  there  be  no  pike  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  succeeds  in  his  design.  -The  angler 
is  recommended  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight  of  the 
fish,  by  standing  under  a tree,  or  so  far  from  the 
neater  that  he  can  but  just  observe  the  float.  The 
rod  is  to  be  kept  in  a moderate  state  of  moisture  ; 
as  if  too  dry  it  is  brittle,  and  if  too  wet,  rotten.  In 
a pond,  the  best  place  for  the  angler  to  take  his  stand 
is  usually  that  used  by  cattle.  In  rivers,  if  bream 
is  fished  for,  it  should  be  in  the  deepest  and  most 
quiet  places ; if  eels,  under  overhanging  banks : 
perch  are  to  be  expected  in  clean  places,  where  the 
stream  is  swift ; and  chub  in  deep-shaded  holes : 
roach  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  same  places 
as  perch,  and  trout  only  in  swift  and  clear  streams. 
The  best  season  is  from  April  to  October : the  cooler 
the  weather,  in  the  hottest  months,  the  better ; but 
in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the 
most  promising.  A cloudy  day,  after  a moonlight 
night,  is  always  favourable ; as  the  fish  avoid  feed- 
ing by  moonlight,  and  are  therefore  hungry.  Warm, 
lowering  days  are  always  coveted  by  anglers. 

Animal.  If  the  term  be  disputed,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  define  what  classes  of  created  things  are 
strictly  animal : in  a general  sense,  it  is  applied  to 
every  thing  that  is  supposed  to  be  alive  to  the  sen- 
sations of  pain  and  pleasure.  Under  the  name  of 
animal,  therefore,  are  included  men,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Animal  literally 
means  a living  thing : hut  plants  live.  Linnaeus  has 
formed  a climax  of  the  grand  departments  of  crea- 
tion : stones  grow;  vegetables  grow  and  live;  ani- 
mals grow,  live,  and  feel.  See  Natural  History, 

Animal  acids^  are  those  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  animal  sidistances,  or  which  contribute  to 
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their  formation.  These  are,  the  acetic,  the  amnio- 
tic,  the  benzoic,  the  carbonic,  the  lactic,  the  roalic^ 
the  muriatic,  the  oxalic,  the  phosphoric,  the  rosacic, 
the  sulphuric,  and  the  uric : many  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  not  peculiar  to  animals,  but  are  frequently 
found  both  in  vegetables  and  minerals. 

ANiMAL-^oaer.  The  reverend  Griffith  Hughes, 
in  his  natural  history  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  . 
gives  the  following  account  of  a verj-  curious  object 
in  nature,  which  he  calls  the  animal-flower:  “The 
cave  that  contains  this  animal  is  near  the  bottom  of 
a high  rocky  cliff  facing  the'  sea,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Lucy.  Its  bottom  forms  a natural  bason  of 
about  sixteen  feet  in  breadth  ; and  when  the  wind  is 
high,  and  at  a certain  point,  the  sea  breaks  into  it,, 
and  it  is  thus  kept  full  of  wafer,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  quantity  that  oozes  from  the 
root  of  an  anterior  cavern,  is  intirely  salt.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bason,  rises  a small  rock,  which  is 
always  under  water.  Hound  the  sides  of  this 
stone,  at  different  depths,  but  seldom  more  than 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  are  seen,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  fine  radiated  flowers  of  a pale 
yellow,  or  bright  straw-colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
green.  They  have  a circular  border  of  petals, 
thickly  set,  and  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  size, 
the  single  garden-marygold.  The  whole  of  this 
seeming  flower,  however,  is  narrower  at  the  discus^ 
or  central  circle,  round  which  the  leaves  adhere, 
than  any  other  flower  of  that  kind.  I attempted 
to  pluck  one  of  these  flowers  from  the  rock  to  which 
they  are  always  fixed,  but  found,  to  my  surprise,' 
that  I 'was  unable  to  touch  it.  When  my  fingers 
were  under  water,  and  had  approached  within  twd 
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or  three  inches  of  their  object,  it  immediately  con- 
tracted, closed  its  yellow  border,  and  retreated  into 
the  hole  from  which  it  issued.  If  left  undisturbed 
for  the  space  of  about  four  minutes,  it  gradually, 
returned  into  sight;  expanding,  though  at  first 
with  caution,  its  seeming  leaves,  and,  at  length,  re- 
displaying its  mysterious  bloom : whenever  my 
hand  had  nearly  reached  it,  it  constantly  recoiled  ; 
and  the  effect  was  the  same  if  I used  a cane  or 
slender  twig.  These  were  strong  characteristics 
of  animal  life : yet,  as  its  form  and  want  of  local 
motion  classed  it  among  vegetables,  I was  for  some 
time  in  suspense,  and  imagined  it  to  be  an  aquatic 
sensitive- plant.  Though  its  contraction  to  avoid 
the  touch  was  performed  with  more  quickness  than 
by  any  plant  that  1 had  seen  of  that  description,  yet, 
ite  seeming  leaves  might  be,  and  in  reality  were, 
of  a far  thinner  and  more  delicate  texture  than 
those  of  any  known  flower  ; and  the  weight  of  the 
water,  so  much  greater  than  that  of  air,  might  con- 
tribute to  this  celerity.  With  respect  to  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  petals,  I had  once  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  fact : for  though  I could  not,  by 
xny  means,  contrive  to  take  or  pluck  from  the  rock 
one  of  these  animals  entire,  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed,  after  waiting  for  some  time  with  a knife 
Bear  the  mouth  of  a hole,  in  cutting  off  two  de- 
ceptions leaves.  , When  out  of  the  water  they  re- 
tained, for  a short  time,  their  shape  and  colour ; 
they  were  composed  of  a membrane-like  substance, 
surprizingly  thin  ; and  they  soon  shrivelled  up  and 
decayed.  1 was  inclined,  then,  till  a subsequent 
visit  decided  my  opinion,  to  consider  this  flower  as  a 
►sensitive-plant ; but  I now  plainly  saw  four  dark- 
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coloured  resemblances  of  threads,  somethingf  like 
the  legs  of  a spider,  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
leaves.  Their  quick  spontaneous  motion,  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  this  circular  border  of  seeming 
leaves,  which,  in  reality,  were  so  many  arms  or 
feelers,  and  their  dosing  together  like  a forceps,  as 
if  they  had  hemmed  in  their  prey,  which  the  yellow 
border  likewise  soon  surrounded  and  closed  to  secure, 
fully  convinced  me  that  it  was  a living  creature. 
Its  body,  at  a distance,  appears  to  be  about  as  big  as 
a raven’s  quill,  and  of  a blackish  colour ; the  one 
end  sticking  to  the  rock,  the  other  extending  a very 
small  distance  from  it ; and  incii'cled  with  a yellow 
border,  as  above  described.  Now,  since  the  same 
goodness  and  wisdom  which  give  being  to  creatures, 
preserve  them  in  that  being  or  existence  by  ways 
and  means  as  wonderful  as  their  creation  itself,  we 
may  conjecture,  with  some  probability,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  amazing  providence  of  God  in  induing 
this  animal’s  arms  or  feelers  with  a fine  yellow 
colour,  and  ordering  it  to  differ,  in  this  particular 
from  the  several  tribes  of  fungous  animals  that  are 
usually  found  cleaving  to  the  rocks  in  the  sea. 
These  latter,  may  be  fed  with  spawn,  or  other  ani- 
malcules, which  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waves 
throw  in  their  way  ; and,  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  uncommon  means  for  enticing  their 
prey,  even  supposing  it  to  be  animal,  within  their 
reach : hut  still  wati^,  like  that  in  the  cave,  will 
not,  in  the  same  manner,  of  itself  convey  this  sup  • 
ply  of  food.  Here  then,  some  extraordinary  tempt- 
ation is  requisite,  in  order  to  allure  the  prey  within 
•the  reach  of  the  stationary  animal  that  is  to  be  fed. 
To  this  end,  the  fine  brilliant  colour  that  has  been 
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described  may  have  been  given  to  the  creature  in 
question : foi*,  as  rays  of  light,  or  what  resembles 
them,  are  inviting  to  almost  every  thing  that  livesj 
the  beautiful  border  may  serve  as  a decoy.  All  the 
species  of  tliis  creature  are  not,  however,  of  the 
same  colour.  In  the  uj)permost  j)art  of  the  same 
rock,  there  are  innumerable,  clusters  of  what  are 
provincially  called  water-bottles^  very  much  re- 
sembling scattered  clusters  of  unnpe  grapes : the 
outside  consisting  of  a bluish  skinny  tegument,  like 
that  of  a grape,  and  the  inside  filled  with  w ater,  in  a 
somewhat  turbid  state.  Among  these  are  a great 
number  of  the  animal- flowers.  Like  the  yellow 
ones,  they  are  fixed  to  the  rock,  not  in  holes,  but 
sticking  to  the  surface,  among  the  water-bottles, 
and  generally  not  more  than  nine  inches  under 
water.  The  leaves,  or  rather  feelers,  ol  these,  are 
of  a greyish-purple  colour,  variegated  with  black 
spots.  Other  animal-flowers,  of  a bluish  green 
colour,  some  of  which  are  not  larger  than  an 
English  two* penny  piece  of  silver,  grow  in  clusters 
upon  the  rocks.  None  of  these  latter  sorts  are  so 
sensitive  as  the  yellow  ; and  they  vary  from  each 
other.  Having  plucked  one  of  those  growing 
among  the  water-bottles,  I found  the  body,  which 
was  about  an  inch  long,  to  possess  a sensible  ver- 
micular motion.  The  feelers,  likewise,  which  de- 
corated one  end  of  it,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
shrunk  up,  and  remained  as  lifeless ; but  as  soon  us 
the  whole  was  dipped  in  the  water,  they  would,  as 
it  were,  assume  a new  life,  and  appear  again  in  their 
full  vigour.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  these  sur- 
prising animals,  a great  number  of  people  came  to 
view  them : but  as  this  was  attended  with  some 
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small  inctmv^ience  to  the  person  through  whose 
lands  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  he,  to  get  rid  of  the 
company  resolved  to  destroy  this  object  of  thrir 
curiosity.  In  order  to  do  this  effectualiy,  he  took 
a piece  of  iron,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  care- 
fully bored  and  drilled  every  part  of  the  holes  in 
which  these  seeming  fiowers  were  bred ; but  to 
his  great  surprise,  in  a few  weeks,  they  appeared 
again,  issuing  out  of  the  same  holes. — Let  us  here, 
for  a while,  stop  and  consider  whether  our  much- 
boasted  reason  can  find  out  how  even  a latent  prin- 
ciple of  life  can  be  preserved  after  the  whole  oiganie 
b<^y  is  tom  in  pieces  ? When  we  see  this  animal, 
in  a short  time  after  its  apparent  destruction,  resus- 
citate, and  appear  in  its  former  proportion,  beauty, 
and  life,  can  we,  after  such  an  ocular  demonstra-  * 
tion  of  so  astonishing  a change  in  a creature  des- 
tined for  this  life  only,  and  removed,  in  all  appear- 
ance,’ but  a few  deg^rees  from  the  vegetidile  creation, 
any  longer  entertain  doubts  about  the  reasonableness 
of  another  doctrine  of  a far  greater  consequence  ? 
And  as  every  past  age  has  l^n,  so,  undoubtedly, 
^ery  future  will  be,  blest  with  some  surprising  new 
dbcovery  of  the  unsearchable  power  and  wisdom  of 

TONCTiONs,  am  thoseby  which  the  mate- 
rials, ‘ that  constitute  and  support  the  bodies  of 
animals,  am  pmpared  and  supplied.  The  principal 
bf  these  functions  am  the  following — circulation, 
digestion^  nutrition  or  assimilation,  respiration,  and 
secretion,  which  are  employed  in  producing  animal 
matter  fVom  the  sul)stances  that  compose  it.  But, 
besides  thesefthere  are'others,  which  though  they  do 
not  aiot  ehemically.  Idee  the  foregoing,  nre  in  many 
animals  subservient  to  various  important  purposes. 
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Animal  heat.  Heat  is  essentially  necessary  tu 
Efe.  That  of  a man  in  health  is  from  about  94^  to 
1009  of  Fahrenheit.  It  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs. 

Animal  life,  it  is  difficult  to  mark  the  line,  where 
vegetable  life  ends,  and  animal  life  begins.  Animal 
life  may  be  described  that  kind  of  existence,  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its 
own  will ; renders  it  susceptible  of  pleasure  both 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
imagination ; subjects  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
similar  sensibility  to  pain ; endows  it,  in  short,  with 
a twofold  being.  The  plant,  as  we  suppose,  is 
invigorated  by  the  approach  of  spring  without 
enjoying  any  attendant  pleasure ; whereas,  the 
' smallest  fly  receives  from  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
a mental  as  well  as  corporeal  gratification. 

Animal  magnetism,  a pretended  science,  the 
temporary  reputation  of  some  impudent  pretenders 
to  a knowledge  of  it,  is  one  among  the  numerous 
proofs  of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  understanding. 
The  reader  will  clearly  apprehend,  that  it  supposes 
an  attractive  power  by  means  of  which  the  animal 
economy  may  be  operated  upon.  It  originated 
with  father  Hehl,  a German  philosopher,  who,  in 
1774,  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the  magnet 
in  medicine : but  the  founder  of  the  imposture  in 
question,  was  M.  Mesiner,  a physician  of  the  same 
country,  who,  leaving  his  native  land,  where  he 
obtained  but  little  credit,  flourished  in  a most 
extraordinary  manner  at  Paris,  about  the  years  1778 
and  1779.  M.  Deston,  a pupil  and  coadjutor  of 
Mesmer,  is  said  to  have  realized  ^.100,000  sterling 
by  bis  practice^  and  this  person  explained  the 
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principles  of  his  art  in  the  following  manner.  I. 
Animal  magnetism  is  an  universal  fluid,  constituting 
an  absolute  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium  of 
all  natural  influence  between  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  between  the  earth  and  animal  bodies.  II.  It  is 
the  most  subtile  fluid  in  nature  ; capable  of  a flux 
and  reflux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and 
continuing,  all  kinds  of  motion.  III.  The  animal 
body  is  subjectefl  to  the  influences  of  this  fluid  by 
means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  immediately  affected 
by  it.  IV.  The  human  body  has  poles,  and  other 
properties,  analogous  to  the  magnet.  V.  The 
action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism  may  be 
communicated  frrtni  one  body  to  another,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate.  VI.  It  operates  at  a great 
distance,  without  the  intervention  of  any  body  or 
niedium.  Vi  I.  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by 
mirrore  ; communicated,  propagated,  and  increased 
by  sound ; and  may  be  accumulated,  concentrated, 
anti  transported.  VIII.  Notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality of  this  fluid,  all  animal  bodies  are  not 
equally  affected  by  it ; on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some,  though  but  tew  in  number,  the  presence  of 
which  destroys  all  its  effects.  IX.  By  means  of 
this  fluid,  nervous  disorders  are  cured  immediately, 
and  others  mediately ; and  its  virtues,*  in  short, 
extend  to  the  universal  cure  and  preservation  of 
mankind. — A similar  imposture  was  practised  with 
success,  many  years  in  London,  by  an  American, 
who  rightly  appreciating  the  credulity  of  our 
countrymen,  sold  for  five  guineas  a couple  of 
pieces  of  metal  intrinsically  not  worth  as  many 
farthings,  under  the  alluring  title  of  Metallic 
Tiuctous.  The  inventor  having  realized,  it  is 
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supposed,  a good  fortune,  returned  to  his  own 
country,  laughing  at  the  folly  of  those,  whom  he 
had  so  easily  duped. 

Animal  matter.  Under  this  term  are  compre- 
hended all  the  various  kinds  of  substances,  of  which 
animal  bodies  are  composed ; not  so  much,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  radical  principles  of  which  they 
consist,  as  to  those  particular  and  exclusive  forms, 
in  which  they  exist,  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  far  as  they  have  been  subjected 
to  examination. 

Animalcule  (alittle  animal),  is  a term  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  living  creatures,  whose  existence, 
cannot  be  discovered  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 
Naturalists  suppose,  and  with  great  reason,  that 
there  is  a farther  order  of  animacules  which  escape 
the  cognizance  of  even  the  best  microscopes.  Tlie 
naked  eye  takes  in  a series  from  the  elephant  to  the 
mite:  at  this  point  commences  a new  class  of 
animals,  which  comprehends  all  those  from  the  mite 
to  those  many  millions  of  times  smaller  than  the 
mite ; and  this  class  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
discovered,  unless  the  microscope  be  also  said  to 
have  attained  its  gp-eatest  possible  perfection. 

Animalcules  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  various 
disorders.  The  itch,  from  several  experiments,  is 
affirmed  to  be  a disorder  arising  from  the  irritations 
of  a species  of  animalcula  found  in  the  pustules  of 
that  disease,  whence  the  communication  of  it  by 
contact  from  one  to  another  is  easily  conceived,  as 
also  the  reason  of  the  cure  being  effected  by 
cutaneous  applications. 

Animation,  in  physiology,  signifies  life  itself : 
to  the  complete  esd^nce  of  which,  the  healthful 
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condition  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  th« 
due  concurrence  of  all  the  elements,  are  necessary. 

Animation  suspended.  Life  may  suffer  coaside<> 
rable  diminutipn  of  its  powers,  and  even  a total 
suspension,  without  being  absolutely  destroyed. 
The  action  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  depend  upon  the  free  use  of 
air.  The  want  of  this  great  principle  of  life,  causes 
faintings  in  crowded  assemblies ; and  it  is  from  the 
same  privation  of  air  that  drowning  and  suffocation 
produce  death.  Various  methods  are  employed  to 
recover  those  who  have  unfortunately  fallen  into 
accidents  of  this  nature.  In  England,  a most 
laudable  institution  exists  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending and  supplying  a successful  method  of 
relief.  See  Humane  Societv. 

Annals,  a species  of  history,  wherein  events  are 
related  in  the  chronological  order  they  happened. 

It  differs  from  a perfect  history,  in  being  only  a 
mere  relation  of  what  passes  every  yeai-,  as  a 
journal  is  of  what  passes  every  day;  whereas 
history  relates  not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
but  also  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs  of  such 
actions.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events, 
wrote  what  passed  each  year  on  tablets,  which 
were  exposed  to  public  inspection  in  his  own  house. 
These  tablets  were  called  annales  maximi ; hence 
the  writers  who  imitated  this  method  of  writing 
were  stiled  annalists. 

Annates,  among  ecclesiastical  Avriters,  a year’s 
income  of  a spiritual  living.  These  were,  in  an- 
cient times,  given  to  the  pope  through  all  Christen- 
dom upon  the  decease  of  any  bishop,  abbot,  or  < 
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parish  clerk,  and  were  paid  by  his  successor.  At 
the  Reformation  they  were  taken  from  the  pope, 
and  vested  in  the  king ; and,  finally,  queen  Anne 
restored  them  to  the  church,  by  appropriating  them 
to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

Annealing,  by  workmen  called  nealing,  is  a, 
practice  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  glass  or  of 
cast  iron.  These  two  materials,  contrary  to  the  na  • 
ture  of  most  others,  increase  in  bulk  as  they  cool. 
If  a vessel  of  glass,  or  cast  iron,  be  suffered  to  cool 
too  quickly,  it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  touch . 
It  is  remarkable,  in  the  case  of  glass,  that  the 
gentler  the  stroke  it  receives,  the  greater  the 
danger.  A pistol  bullet  may  be  dropped  into  it 
without  injury,  while  a little  sand  will  cause  it  to 
burst,  a few  seconds  after  it  has  fallen.  Annealing, 
then,  is  the  placing  vessels  of  these  substances  in  a 
kind  of  oven  or  furnace,  where  they  are  suffered  to 
cool  gradually.  Glass  or  cast  iron,  that  has  not 
undergone  this  process,  is  called  unannealed.  By 
annealing,  the  glass  is  left  for  some  time  in  a state 
approaching  to  fluidity;  the  heat  increases  the 
bulk  of  the  chrystalized  part,  and  renders  it  so  soft 
that  the  internal  parts  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
panding and  forming  a regular  chrystalization. 
A similar  practice  is  now  adopted  for  rendering 
kettles  and  other  vessels  of  cast  iron  less  brittle' ; 
and  of  this  the  same  explanation  may  be  given. 
The  greater  number  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state ; iron, 
on  the  contrary,  expands.  The  outside  cooling, 
first,  does  not  permit  the  inner  part  of  the  fluid  to 
expand,  and  this,  in  consequence,  remains  in  a 
granular  and  unconnected  state. 
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Annotta,  or  Arnotta^  iu  dyeing,  an  elegant  red 
colour,  formed  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the 
seeds  of  the  bixa,  a tree  common  in  South  America. 
It  is  also  called  Terra  Orleana,  and  roucou.  In 
making  it,  the  red  seeds  are  steeped  in  water  till  * 
the  liquor  begins  to  ferment,  then  strongly  stirred 
and  stamped  with  wooden  beaters,  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  red  skins  ; this  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  till  the  seeds  are  left  white.  The 
liquor  passed  through  close  cane  sieves,  is  pretty 
thick,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  a very  ill  smell. 
In  boiling,  it  throws  up  its  colouring  matter  to  the 
surface  in  form  of  scum,  which  is  afterwards  boiled 
down  by  itself  to  a due  consistence,  and  made  up 
while  soft  into  balls.  To  rectified  spirit  of  wine  it 
very  readily  communicates  a high  oi*auge  or  yel- 
lowish red,  and  hence  is  usetl  as  an  ingredient  in 
varnishes  for  giving  an  orange  cast  to  the  simple 
yellows.  Alkaline  salts  render  it  perfectly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its  colour.  Wool 
or  silk  boiled  in  the  solution  acquires  a deep,  but 
not  a very  durable  orange  dye. 

Annuh  v,  a sum  of  money  pa^'able  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  to  continue  a certain  number 
of  years,  for  ever,  or  for  life.  An  annuity  is  said 
to  be  in  arreav,  when  it  continues  unpaid  after  it  is 
due ; and  in  revei'sion,  when  it  is  to  fall  to  the  ex- 
pectant at  some  future  time.  Interest  on  annuities 
may  be  computed  in  the  way  of  simple  or  of  com- 
pound interest ; but  compound  interest  being  most 
equitable,  is  universally  used.  See  Life  Annuities. 

Annulet,  in  architecture,  a small  square  member 
in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the  quarter  round.  It 
is  also  a narrow  hat  moulding,  which  is  common  to 
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Avers  parts  of  the  columns,  as  the  bases,  capitals, 

&c.  It  is  the  same  member  which  Vitruvius  calk 
a iiliet. 

■ Anomaly,  in  astronomy,  is  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a planet,  by  which  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee  ; or  it  is  the  angular  distance  of 
the  planet  from  the  aphelion  or  apogee ; that  k,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  line  of  the  apses,  and  another 
line  drawn  through  the  planet. 

Kepler  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  anomaly, 
true,  mean,  and  excentric.  . ' 

' Anodyne,  a taker  away  of  painj  a term  applied 
to  medicines  which  ease  pain,  and  procure  sleep. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes : 1.  Paregorics, 
or  such  as  assuage  pain ; 2.  Soporifics,  or  such  as  ' 
relieve  by  procuring  sleep  ; and,  3.  Narcotics,  or 
such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stopifying  him.  Opiates^ 
and  narcotics  destroy  sensation. 

. A'nseres.  Jn  zoology,  the  third  order  of  the 
Linn^an  class  aves : thus  ordinaUy  characterized. 
Bill  smooth,  covered  with  a soft  skin,  .and  broader 
at  the  point,  feet  formed  for  swimming ; toes  pal- 
mate, connected  by  a membrane ; shanks  short, 
compressed;  body  fet,  downy  ; flesh  mostly  tough ; 
food,  fishes,  frogs,  aquatic  plants,  worms,  &c.  nest 
mostly  on  thd  ground ; the  mother  takes  but  little 
care  in  providing  for  the  young.  There  are  eleven 
genera  divided  into  those  that  have  bilk  with,  and 
bills  without  teeth.  Thk  order  comprehends  all 
•kinds  of  water  fowl.  > 

. ■ A'nthos,  Anthm.  1.  The  anther,  or  uppermost 
part  of  the  stamen  of  a flower.  2.  The  entire 
.flower,  or  corol  itself.  3;  The  flosculent  parts  or 
.flowers  of  minerak.-  4.  The  arOma  or  fine  .volatile 
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parts,  or  essences  of  spirits  and  other  chemical 

preparations- 

Antichrist  is  a term  particularly  used  for  a 
tyrant  who  is  to  reign  on  earth,  toward  the  end  of 
the  world  ; to  make  the  ultimate  proof  of  the  elect ; 
and  to  give  a shining  instance  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance, before  the  last  judgment. 

The  hible  and  the  fathers  all  speak  of  Antichrist  " 
as  a single  man ; though  they  assure  us,  that  he 
is  to  have  divers  precursors,  or  fore-runners.  Yet 
many  protestant  writers  apply  to  the  Komisb' 
church,  and  the  pope,  who  is  as  the  head  of  it,  the 
several  marks  and  signatures  of  'antichrist  enume- 
rated in  the  Apocalypse ; which  would  rather  imply 
antichrist  to  be  a corrupt  society,  or  a lung  series 
of  persecuting  pontifi^,  than  a single  person.  Or 
rather,  a certain  power  or  government,  that  may 
be  held  for  many  generations,  by  a number  of  in- 
dividuals succeeding  one  ano^er.  See  Letters  on 
the  Prophecies,  Johnson  and  Co,  1810. 

Antimony,  a metallic  substance  of  a greyish 
white  colour,  considerable  brilliancy and  strongly 
resembling  tin,  or  silver.  Its  texture  is  laminated, 
and  the  lamina  appear  arranged  one  over  another, 
and  crossingin  every  direction : its  surface  often  ex- 
hibits a kind  of  crystal,  in  the  form  of  stars  or  fir- 
leaves.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  pulverized ; 
melts,  when  heated  just  to  redness,  at  about  810 
deg.  Fahrenheit ; evaporates,  if  the  heat  be  in- 
creased ; communicates  to  the  fingers  a peculiar 
taste  and  smell  when  rubbed  upon  them.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  6*702  to  6*86.  The  sub- 
stance to  which  this  name  has  been  commonly, 
though  erroneously  applied,  is  a mineral,  or  ore  of 
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antimony,  composed  of  a mixture  of  sulphur  with 
that  metal ; and  it  is  accordingly,  in  the  language 
of  modern  chemistry,  denominated  a sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Antinomians,  a sect  of  Christians,  who  pretend 
that  the  gospel  dispenses,  with  the  observance  of  the  ■ 
moral  law ; who  regarding  virtuous  conduct  as  in- 
' sufficient  to  deserve  or  obtain  salvation,  teach  that 
no  attention  to  its  precepts  is  necessary,  or,  rather, 
efficacious : as  if  these  were  incompatible  with  the 
dogmas  of  religion : and  as  if  the  gospel  were  not 
the  completion  and  perfection  of  the  law  of  nature. 
No  terms  can  express  the  horrid  depravation  of 
manners,  and  utter  destruction  of  all  true  religion, 
to  which  this  doctrine  must  generally  lead:  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  its  origin  is. 
to  be  attributed  to  an  enthusiastic  and  misinformed 
devotion,  rather  than  to  i vice.  ' i 

• Antipathy  is  reckoned  by  many,  a natural  honm 
and  detestation,  an  insuperable  hatred,  an  ipFOlnn* 
tary  aversion,  which  a sensitive  being,  feels  for 
some  Other  .object,  whatever  it  is,.. though  the 
person  who  feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of  its  cause,  and  can  by  no  means  account  for 
it.  Such  is  the  invincible  aversion  of  particular  per- 
sons against  cats,  mice,  spiders.  Sec. ; a prepossession 
which  is  sometimes-  so  violent,  as  to;  make  them 
faint  at  the  sight  of  these  animals. 

M.  C.  G.  Lehmann,  in  his  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  spider  spins  its  web,  speaking 
of  this  antipathy : says  *Mt  is  of  importance  to 
consider  by  what  means  that  aversion  commonly 
called  natural,  and  which  is  merely  the  result  of 
improper  education,  can  be  overcome.  Bosel  ac- 
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custonied  himself  to  viewthese  insects  first  ata  dis>  ^ 
fance.  He  then  considered  their  webs ; and  at  last 
looked  at  the  insects  themselves  through  a micros- 
cope. Goze  first  viewed  individual  parts  of  spiders, 
such  as  the  legs,  head,  &c.  till  he  was  at  length 
able  to  look  without  any  sentiment  of  aversion  at  the 
entire  insect.  Both  these  naturalists,  by  long 
habit,  so  far  overcame  this  aversion,  that  they 
could  handle  and  examine  spiders  with  the  same 
indifference  as  others  can  flies.” 

Antipodes,  in  geography,  a name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  that  live  diametrically  oppo  • 
site  to  each  other.  The  antipodes  lie  under  oppo- 
site meridians  and  opposite  parallels  ; in  the  same 
degree  of  latitude,  but  of  opposite  denominations, 
one  being  north  and  the  other  south.  They  have 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  cold,  and  days 
and  nights  of  equal  length,  but  opposite  seasons. 
It  is  noon  to  one,  when  it  is  midnight  to  the  other ; 
and  the  longest  day  with  the  one,  is  the  shortest  w ith 
the  other.  The  terms  upward  and  downward  are 
merely  relative,  and  signify  nearer  to,  and  farther 
from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  common  centre 
to  which’ all  heavy  bodies  gravitate:  wherefore, 
our  antipodes,  or  the  people  who,  with  respect 
to  us,  seem  to  walk  with  their  heads  downward, 
have  not  their  feet  upward,  nor  their  heads  down- 
ward, any  more  than  ourselves ; because  they, 
like  us,  have  their  feet  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  their  heads  farther  from  it.  We  all 
tend  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  a direction 
from  head  to  foot. 

Antiquities,  such  documents  of  ancient  history 
as  industrious  and  learned  men  have  collected ; 
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Ifcnealogies,  inscriptions,  monuments,  coins,  names, 
etymologies,  archives,  mechanical  instruments, 
fragments  of  iiistory,  &c.  Antiquities  form  a very 
extensive  science,  including  an  historical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  edifices,  magistrates,  habiliments, 
mannei*s,  customs,  ceremonies,  religious  worship, 
and  other  objects,  worthy  of  curiosity,  of  all  the 
principal  nations  of  the  earth.  This  science  is  not 
a matter  of  mere  curiosity : it  is  indispensable  to 
the  divine,  who  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  jews,  to  enable  him  pro- 
perly to  explain  numberless  passages  in  the  old 
and  new  testaments ; to  the  lawyer,  who,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  can  never  well  understand,  and  properly 
apply,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  laws ; to  the 
physician  and  philosopher,  that  they  may  have  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles, 
or  the  physic  and  philosophy  of  the  ancients ; to 
the  critic,  that  he  may  comprehend  and  interpret 
ancient  authors ; to  the  orator  and  poet,  who  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  ornament  their  writings  with 
numberless  images,  allusions,  and  comparisons. 

Antithesis,  a figure  of  rhetoric,  which  consists 
in  opposing  thoughts  to  one  another,  to  increase 
their  force.  “ Antitheses,  well  managed,  (says 
Bohours),  give  infinite  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
w orks  of  genius ; they  have  nearly  the  same  effect 
in  language  as  lights  and  shadows  in  painting, 
W'hich  a good  artist  distiibutes  with  propriety ; or 
the  fiats  and  sharps  in  music,  which  are  mingled  by 
a skilful  master.”  The  antithesis  is  a favourite 
oniament  with  young  writers : it  gives  energy,  and, 
like  all  other  departures  irom  the  straight  road,  its 
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reputation  depends  upon  its  succera.  The  following^ 

is  an  example; . 

.'Polite,  as  all  her  Itfe  in  courts  had  been  j 
Simple,  as  courts  she  never  yet  had  seen. 

' . Lyttleton. 

ANTiTRiNtTARiANS,  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  trinity,  and  assert,  that  there  are  not  three 
persons  in  one  God.  Such  are  Arians,  who  admit 
that  Jesus  Christ  existed  with  his  father  before  all 
worlds,  but  maintain  that  he  is  subordinate  and 
Inferior  to  the  father,  and  his  messenger  and  most 
high  prophet.  •' Such  are  Unitarians,  or,  as  they 
were  formerly  . 'denominated  Socinimis,  who  hold 
that  Jesns -Christ,  though  a messenger  and  the 
highest  prophet  ever  commissioned  by  Almighty 
God,  for  purposes  of  mercy  to  mankind,  is  only  a' 
man,  born  as  others  of  the  human  race  are  born, 
and  that  he  never  bad  existence,  till  his  birth  of 
Mary.  • j 

Antoeci,  an  appellation  given  to  those  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  but 
on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  it.  ■ 

Aorta,  a large  artery  arising  with  a single  trunk, 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  above  its  valves, 
and  it  serves  to  convey  the  mass  of  blood  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  - - 

. Apocrypha,  literally  signifies  concealed^  kept 
private.  The  word  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to 
such  of  their  books  as  were  not  published.  ‘ At 
present,  the  apocrypha  is  a collection  of  writings 
that  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
sacred  authority  of  which  is  not  ascertained.  They 
are  regarded  therefore,  as  books  merely  moral. 
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The  Protestants  do  not  only  reckon  those  books  to 
be  apocryphal,  which  are  esteemed  sucli  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah,  the  third  and  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  St. 
Barnabas’s  epistle,  the  book  of  Hermas,  the  addition 
at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the  151st  Psalm  ; but  also 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  Jesns 
the  son  of  Sirach,  Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  the  history  of  Susanna,  the 
history  of  Bel  and  the  Pragon,  and  the  first  and 
second  book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  books  were  received  by  the  Jews,  or  so 
much  as  known  to  them.  None  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  cite  or  mention  them : neither 
Philo  nor  Josephus  speak  of  them.  The  Christian 
church  was  for  some  ages  an  utter  stranger  to 
these  books.  Origen,  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  ortliodox  writers,  who  have 
given  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture, 
unanimously  concur  in  rejecting  these  out  of  the 
canon.  And  for  the  New  Testament  they  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  E]>istles 
of  St.  John,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  Reve- 
lations, are  to  be  acknowledged  as  canonical  or  not. 
The  Protestants  acknowledge  such  books  of  Scrip- 
ture only  to  be  canonical  as  were  so  esteemed 
to  be  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

Apocalypse,  revelation,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  new  testament,  containing 
revelation  or  prophecies,  with  respect  to  the  future 
state  of  the  church  and  world.  The  apocalypse 
aonsists  of  Q2  chapters ; the  three  first  are  filled 
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instnictioDS  to  the  bishops  of  the  seven 
l^iu'ches  of  Asia-Minor ; the  15  following  ones 
.^escrib^  the  persecutions  of  the  church:  after  these, 
.^lie  vviiter  pi  ojihesies  the  vengeance  that  God  will 
.exeroisc.  against  tliose  persecutors.  The  four  last 
^h^pters . speak  of  the  subsequent  triumph  and 
happiness  of  the  church.  Several  other  books  have 
been  published  under  the  same  title. 

Apooes,  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  orders  of  fishes 
4n  the  Linnoian  distribution  of  animals.  Their 
leading  character  is,  that  they  have  no  helly  fins. 
There  are  12  genera,  among  which  is  the  eel  tribe. 

Apogee,  Apogaumy  in  astronomy,  that  point  in 
.the  orbit  of  the  sun,  moon,  6cc.  which  is  farthest 
distant  from  the  earth.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line  of  the  apsides ; and  the  point  opposite  to  it 
is  called  the  perigee,  where  the  distance  from  the 
earth  is  the  least. 

The  ancient  astronomers,  considering  the  earth 
as  the  centre  of  the  system,  chiefly  regarded  the 
^apogee  and  perigee : but  the  modems,  placing  the 
sun  'm  the  centre,  change  these  terms  for  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion.  The  apogee  of  the  sun,  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  aphelion  of  the, earth  ; and 
.the  perigee  of  the  sun  is  the  same  as  the  perihelion 
of  the  earth. 

Apologue,  a poetical  fiction,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  improvement  of  morals,  ^me  writers  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  term  ought  to  be  confined  to 
that  species  of  fable  in  which  brute  or  inanimate 
things,  as  beasts  or  flowers,  are  made  to  speak  ; but 
this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  followed,  is 
.generally. reversed.  It  is,  in  reality,  more  usual  to 
give  the  najpaejoiapologue  wherehumao  actors  only 
are  introduced. 
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Apostacy,  is  the  quitting  any  system  of  thinking 
or  acting,  good  or  bad : but  the  word  is  generalFy  use^ 
in  a reproachful  sense,  of  one  who  has  changed 
bis  religious  opinions.  To  guard  against  this  it 
was  enacted  by  statute,  9 and  10  W.  3,  “ That  if 
any  person  educated  in,  or  liaving  made  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  shall  by  writing,  priming, 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  the  Clnistian 
< religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  scriptures  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  he  shall  upon  the  first  oflence  be 
rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust ; and,  for  the  second,  he  rendered  incapable  of 
bringingany  action,  or  of  being  guardian,  executor, 
l^atee,  or  purchaser  of  lands,  and  shall  suffer  three 
years  imprisonment  without  bail.  To  give  room 
however  for  repentance,  if  within  four  months  after 
the  first  conviction,  the  delinquent  will  in  open  court 
publicly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  discharged  for 
that  once  from  all  disabilities. 

Apostle,  in  the  New  Testament,  a name  given  by 
way  of  eminence  to  twelve  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  chosen  by  himself  to  preach  his  gospel,  and 
spread  it  through  all  parts  of  the  world.  A(X)stle, 
literally  signifies  a person  sent  upon  any  ntission. 
St,  Paul  is  frequently  called  The  Apostle,  by  way 
of  eminence ; and  The  Apostle  , of  the  Gentiles, 
by  reason  that  his  ministry  was  chiefly  made  use 
of,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  that 
of  St.  Peter  was  for  the  Jews,  who  is  therelbre 
stiled  The  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.  The  several 
apostles  are  usually  represented  with  their  respec- 
tive badges  or  attributes:  St.  Peter,  with  tlie  keys  ; 
St.  Paul,  with  a sword ; St.  Andrew,  with  a cross 
or  saltier;  St.  James,  minor,  with  a fuller’s  pole; 
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^ 4[oJia«  4 wp,  and  winged  serpent  4lyhjg 
J^i.Bar^i^Pinew,  with  akm^^  St.  Philip,  > 
if,4h  4 long  4(80*,  whose  uppev  end  is  fonned  into  a 
Cgo^sf;  Thom^S)  .with  a lance  ; St.  Matthew, r 
^th.  a lia^tieti  St.  Matthias^  with  a battle-axe ; St. 
44.(hes,  .ntajor,  with  a pilgrim’s  staff,  and  a gourd 
bottle  ; St.  Simon,  with  a saw  ; and  St.‘ Jude,  with- 
4 club,  , . .•  . 

Apostrophe,  in  rhetoric,  a 6gure,  whereby  the; 
orator,  in  an  extraordinary  commotion,  turns. his- 
discourse  from  the  audience,  and  directs  it  to  some 
Other  person,  present  or  absent,  living  or  dead,  or  to 
inanimate  nature.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Milo,  addresses  himself  to  the  great  patriots  who 
had  shed  their  blood  for  the'  public ; and  calls,  them 
to  the  defence  of  bis  client.  So  the  same  orator,  in 
his  first  Catilinarian  oration,  directs  himself  to 
Jupiter,  the  protector  of  the  city  and  empire,  and 
beseeches  him  to  repel  the  parricide,  &c. 

.•  Apothecary,  one  who  practises  the  art  of  phar- 
macy,, or  prepares  and  sells  medicines.  There  are 
in  this  profession  various  degrees,  as  to  employ  smd 
extent.  Some  dp  little  more  than  make  up  medi- 
cines, according  to  the  prescription  of  the  dispen- 
satory (compiled  by  the  order,  of  the  College  of 
Biiysicians,  for.Aheir  direction)  and  of  those  of 
P^icular  physicians,  besides  visiting  their  patients. 
Olhers  not  only  prepare  alipost  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cines,^ as  well  galenical  as  chemicul,  but  likewise 
in  drugs,  with  all  which  they  ,supply_  .their 
brethren  in  trade;  and  so  become  a sort  of  .whole^ 
|i:^,4calers,  as  well  M appthecari^.  ; ... 

^ AiirriiEosis,  in  antiquity,  an  - heathen  ceremony^ 
their  emperoriand  gi’eat  men' were  placed 


among  the  gods.  It  was  one  of  the  doctfin^  bf 
Pythagoras,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
Chaldees,  that  virtuous  persons,  after  their  deaths 
were  raised  into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And 
hence  the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  thing^ 
useful  to  mankind,  and  w ho  had  done  any  important 
service  to  the  commonwealth. 

Apparent  conjunction  of  the  planets,  is  when  & 
right  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  their 
centres,  passes  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and 
not  through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And,  in  gene- 
ral, the  apparent  conjunction  of  any  objects,  li 
when  they  appear,  or  are  placed  in  the  same  right 
line  vnth  the  eye. 

Apparent  Diameter  of  an  object,  is  not  the  real 
length  of  that  diameter,  but  the  angle  it  subtends  at 
the  eye,  or  under  which  it  appears.  This  angle  di- 
minishes as  the  distance  increases ; so  that  a small 
object  at  a small  distance  may  have  the  same  ap- 
parent diameteiv  as  a much  latger  object  at  a 
greater  distance,  provided  they  subtend  the  same  or 
equal  angles  at  the  eye.  If  the  objects  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  their  real  diameters  are,  in  this  case, 
proportional  to  their  distances.  . The  apparent  dia- 
meter also  varies  with  the  position  of  the  object  J 
aud  of  equal  objects  at  equal  distances,  those  which 
stand  in  a position  most  nearly  perpendicular  to  thb 
line  of  their  direction  from  the  observer,  w ill  appear 
to  have  the  greatest  diameter : our  idea  of  the  ap- 
parent magnitude  generally  varying  nearly  as  the 
optic  angle. 

Apparent  Motion,  is  dther  that  motion  w'hich  we 
perceive  in  a distant  body  that  moves,  the  eye  at  the 
same  tincie  being  either  in  motion  or  at  re^ ; 
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■or  t^at  motion  which  an  object  at  rest  seems 
to,  have  while  the  eye  itself  only  is  in  motion, 
^'he  motions  of  bodies  at  a great  distance  thoug-h 
ireally  moving  equally,  or  passing  over  equal  spaces 
in  equal  tinaes,  may  appear  to  be  very,  un- 
equal and  irregular  to  the  eye'j  which  can  only 
judge  of  them  by  the  mutation  of  tbe  angle  at  the 
eye..  And  motions,  to  be  equally  visible,  or  appear 
equal,  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  distances 
joif  the  objects  moving.  Again,  very  swift  motions, 
as  those  of  the  luminaries,  may  not  appear  to  be  any 
motions  at  all,  but  like  that  of  tbe  hour-hand  of  a 
;clock,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the 
objects:  and  this  will  always  happen,  when  the 
space  actually  passed  over  in  one  second  of  time,  is 
hess  than  about  the  14000th  part  of  its  distance 
from  the  eye ; for  the  hour-hand  of  a clock,  and 
the  stars  about  the  earth,  move  at  the  rate  of  15 
seconds  of  a degree  in  one  second  of  time,  which  is 
only  the  13751  part  of  tlie  radius  or  distance  from 
t^e  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the 
motion  of  a body  to  be  so  swift,  as  not  to  appear 
any  motion  at  all ; as  when  through  the  whole 
'space  it  describes  there  constantly  appears  a con- 
tinued surface  or  solid  as  it  were  generated  by  the 
motion  of  the  object,  like  as  when  any  thing  ig 
• whirled  very  swiftly  round,  describing  a ring,  &c. 

‘ Appeal,  in  law,  the  removal  of  a cause  from  aq 
inferior  to  a superior  court  or  judge,  when  a per- 
;sdu  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  the 
interior  judge.  Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordiuary 

"courts  ofjustice  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

jippeat,  in  common  lavi^,  denotes  an  accusation 
^<-by  a private  subject  against  another  for  some  heinoug 
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crime ; demanding  punishment  on  account  of  the 
particular  injury  suffered,  rather  than  for  the 
offence  against  the  public,  ^he  only  crime  against 
one’s  relation,  for  which  an  appeal  can  be  brought, 
is  that  of  killing  him,  by  either  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. But  this  cannot  be  brought  by  evCTy 
relation  ; but  only  by  the  wife  for  the  death  of  her 
husband,  or  by  the  heir-male  for  the  death  of  his 
ancestor ; which  heirship  was  also  confined  by  an 
ydinance  of  Henry  I.  to  the  four  nearest  degrees 
of  blood.  It  is  oriven  to  the  wife  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  her  husband;  therefore,  if  she  marry  again, 
before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  is  lost  and  gone ; 
or,  if  she  marry  after  judgment,  she  shall  not 
demand  execution^  The  heir,  as  was  said,  must 
also  be  heir- male,  and  such  a one  as  was  the  next 
heir  by  the  course  of  the  common  law  at  the  time 
of  the  killing  of  the  ancestor. 

Application,  in  geometry,  is  used’  either  for 
division,  for  applying  one  quantity  to  another,  whose 
areas,  but  not  figures,  shall  be  the  same  ; or,  for 
transferring  a given  line  into  a circle,  or  other  figure, 
so  that  its  end  shall'  be‘  in  the'  perimeter  of  the 
figure. 

.dpp/ioifion  of  one  science  to  another,  is  the  use 
made  of  the  principles  of  the  one  in  perfecting  the 
other : as  in  tlie  application  of  algebra  and  geome- 
try to  mechanics ; of  mechanics  to  geometry;  of 
geometry  and  astronomy  to  geography  ; of  geome- 
try and  algebra  to  natural  philosophy. 

Apprenitce,  a learner,  pupil;  or  student:  Among 
traders  or  manufjcturers,  an  apprentice  is  one  who, 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  particularly  that  of 
being  instructed  in  his  master’s  art  or  trade»  engages 
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, to.  serve  hu  said  nuu^r  for  a c^taia  tonm  of  yeaxfv 
, Tlie  ftUlomng  is  the  form  of  an  iudenture,  or.agree- 
inent;  . .i- • . 

This  indenture  witnessetb,  That  A.  B.  s(m  of  E.F. 

' dutb  put  himself  apprentice  to  C.  D.  to  levins  art ; 

. and  with  him  (afler  the  maimer  of  an  apprentice)  to 
from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  imtil 
. the  V full  end  and  term  of  seven  years  from  thence 
next  following,  to  be  folly  complete -and  ^uled. ' 
ihuing.  which  term,  the  said  apprentice  his  sa^ 

, master  fmthlully  shall  serve,  bis  seinets  keep,  his 
lawful  conainaDdiiients  every  where  gladly  do : he 
shall  do  no  damage  to  his  master,  nor  see  to  be 
^ done  of  others,  but  that  he  to  his  power  shall  Ut 
e.  prevent’\\  or  forthwith  give  warning  to  his 
said  master  of  the  same : be  shall  not  waste  the 
, goods  of  his.said  master,  nor  lend  them  unlawiiilly 
to  any:  he  shall  not  commit  fornication,  nor  con> 

. tract  matrimony,. within  the  said  term:  he  shall 
. not  play  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  or  any  other  unlaw- 
ful  games,  whereby  his  said  master  may  have  any . 
.lubs  : with  bis  own  goods  or  others,  duiing  the  said 
‘^mrrn,  without  licence  of  his  said  master,  be  shall 
neither  buy  nor  sell : he  shall  not  haunt  taverns  Qr 
playhouses,  nor  absent  himself  from  his  saidmas- 
ter’s  service  day  nor, night  unlawfully  but  in  all 
things  as  a faithful  apprentice,  he  shall  behave 
himself  towards  his  said  master,  and  all  bis,  during 
the  said  term.  And  the  said  master,  his  said  ap» 
prentice  in  the  same  art  and  mystery  which, be 
^ useth,  by  the  best  means  tliat  he  can,  shall  teach 
and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  taught  and  instructed, 

* finding  unto  his  said  apprentice  meat,  drink,  apparel, 

. .lodging,  and  all  other  necessaries,  during  the  said 
* V . » 
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.term.  And  to  the  true  performance  of  all  and  ere^ 

• the  said  covenants  and  agr^ments  either  of  the  Sjaid 
parties  binds  himself  unto  the  other  hy  theso'^reo  ' 
aents.  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  above* 
named  to  these  indentures  interchangeably  have 
. put  theii*  hands  and  seals  the  day  of  in 

the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Ihrd 

of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  , and  Ireland,  king.  See.  and  in  the  ye&tyStp. 

This  is  the  regular  form  in  law  of  all  Indentures 
-of  Apprenticeship;  which  must  be  stamped  with 
the  proper  duty,  as  well  as  with  a stamp  proper-  . 
donate  to  the  premium  paid,  previo.us  to  being 
executed : when  other  stipulations  are  made,  such 
as  respecting  cloathing,  boarding,  &c.  a counter 
agreement,  or  bond  is  usually  taken,  particularly  in 
, indentures  pf  the  city  of  London,  where  the  form  ia 
invariably  %s  above.  * ' 

Appropriation,  In  canon  law,  the  annexing  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  the  proper  and  perpe- 
- tual  use  of  some  religious  house,  bishopric,  college, 
or  spiritual  person,  to  enjoy  for  ever ; in  the  same 
’ way  as  impropriation  is  the  annexing  a benefice  to' 
the  use  of  a lay  person,  or  corporation  ; that  which 
is  an  appropriation  in  the  bands  of  religious  persons, 
being  usually  called  an  impibpriation  in  the  bands 
of  the  laity.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land S845  impropriations.  ' 

Appulsb,  in  astronomy,  the  actual  contact  of  two 
luminaries,  according  to  some  authors  ; but  others  « 
describe  it  as  their  near  approach  to  each  other,  so 
as  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  within  the  same  tele- 
scope. The  appulseS'Of  the  planets  to  the  < fixed 
stars  have  always  bepn  very- useful  to  astronomeis 
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as  serving  to  fix  and  determine  the  places  of  (tlic 
former.  The  ancients,  wanting  an  easy  metliod  of 
comparing  the  planets  with  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
not  visible,  had  scarce  any  otlier  way  of  fixing 
* their  situations,  but  by  observing  their  track  among 
the  fixed  stars,  and  marking  their  appulses  to  some  ’ 

^ of  those  visible  points. 

April,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  according  to  ^ 
European  computation.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  aprilis,  of  apcrio,  I open ; because  in 
this  month  the  leaves  and  blossoms  open  ; and  the 
-*  frost,  by  which  the  earth  is  closed,  retires.  Ib 
this  month  the  sun  passes  through  the  sign  Taurus^  ' 
or  the  bull : or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  he  enters 
this  sign  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  remains  in  it  till 
about  the  20th  of  May. 

Apses,  in  astronomy,  are  the  two  points  in  the 
orbits  of  planets,  where  they  are  at  Ihbir  greatest 
and  least  distance  from  the  sun  or  the  earth  ; the 
point  at  the  greatest  distance  being  called  the  higher 
apsis,  and  that  at  the  nearest  distance  the  lower  apsis. 

Aptera,  in  the  Linmean  system,  is  the  seventh 
order  of  insects,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
which  is,  that  the  beings  comprehended  in  it  have 
no  wings.  This  order  includes  all  kinds  of  .spiders, 
the  lice  of  different  animals,  scorpions,  crabs,  &c. 

Aqua-fortis  : another  name  for  the  nitric  acid. 

This  name  is  applied  to  denote  the  common  nitrous 
acid  used  by  workmen. 

^ Aqua-regia:  another  name  for  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid. 

Aquatinta,  a style  of  engraving,  or  rather  eteli- 
by  which  an  effect  is  produced  similar  to  that 
of  a drawing  in  Indian  ink.  For  the  j^erformance  of 
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the  mechanical  part  of  this  art,  the  principal  thing  ne- 
cessary is  the  following  powder : Take  equal  portions 
■of  asphaltum  and  fine  transparent  rosin,  suppose  two 
ounces,  and  pound  them  se|)arately.  Tlien,  with  a 
muslin  sieve,  the  rim  of  which  may  be  formed  of 
part  of  a chip  box  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter, 
alternately  sift  thin  strata  of  asphaltum  and  rosin 
upon  paper,  till  the  powders  are  exhausted  : then 
pass  the  mixture  through  the  same  sieve  upon 
•paper  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  render  the  incorpora- 
tion complete,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use : or  accord  • 
ing  to  some,  powdered  gum-sandarach  alone  will 
' answer  the  purpose.  The  act  of  acquatinting  is  to 
be  performed  as  follows  : The  outline  being  etched 
upon  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner,  the  ground  is 
to  be  softened  with  a little  grease,  and  then  wiped 
clean  with  a soil  rag,  so  as  only  to  leave  a dimness 
•on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  The  powder  already 
described  is  now  to  be  sifted  upon  the  plate ; and 
the  latter,  afterward,  struck  upon  its  edge,  to  the 
■ end  that  all  the  powder  not  detained  by  the  grease 
may  fall  off.  This  done,  the  back  of  the  plate  is  to 
beheld  with  a hand-vice  over  a charcoal  fire,  or 
lamp,  till  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  give  pain  if 
touched.  The  powder  which  adhered  to  the 
grease  will  now  be  fixed  to  the  plate.  The  plate 
being  suffered  to  cool,  take  turpentine  varnish, 
mixed  with  ivory -black,  and  with  this,  by  means  of 
a hair  pencil,  cover  all  the  lights,  or  parts,  where  it 
is  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be  left  perl'ectly 
white.  The  aquafortis  is  now  to  be  used,  as  in 
common  etching.  Suffer  it  to  remain  on  the  plate 
five  minutes  for  the  lightest  tint;  alter  which  pour 
it  off,  and  set  the  plate  on  its  edge  to  dry.  Then, 
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Tvith  the  ttamisb  stop  out  the  light  shades,  khd  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  for  the  several  tints  that 
are  required,  adding  the  deepest  last,  when  all 
fainter  are  completed  and  covered.  On  the  fineness 
^ of  the  powder  depends  that  variation  in  the  grain  of 
the  tint  which  is  observed  in  different  prints,  6i*^in^ 
different  parts  of  the  same.  In  PaVis,  aquatioted 
'■  designs  are  printed  in  colours;  for  which  purpose, 
several  plates  must  be  used,  on  each  of  which  only 
the  parts  that  are  of  the  same  colour  aih  tO'l» 

« etched. 

Aqd£duct,  a conduit  of  water,  is  a construction 
of  stone  or  timber,  built  on  an  uneven'groimd,  to 
preserve  the  level  of  water,  and  convey  it,  by  a 
canal,  from  one  place  to  another.  (There_w  aquae-' 
ducts  under  ground,  and  others  laised  above  it' 
oupported  by  arches.  ■ The  Romans  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aquseducts they  had  some' 
that  extended  100  miles.  Frontinus,'aman  of  con- 
sular dignity,  and  who  had  the  direction* of  the 
aqueeducts  under  the  emperor  Nerva,  t^s  tis  of*  ‘ 
nine  that  emptied  themselves  through  13,594  pipes, 
of  an  inch  diameter.  Vigenere  has  observed,  that^ 
in  the  space  of^4  hours,  Rome  received  from  these 
aqueeducts  no  lesS  than  500, 0(W  hogsheads  df  water; 

• The  three  chief  aqueeducts  now  in  being,  are  those- 
of  the  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua  Felice,  and  Aqvia 
Paulina. 


> Arabia,  a considerable  counti'y  in  Asia:  it  »' 
bounded  On  the  yest  by  the  Red  Sea ; the  isthmus 
tif  Suez,  Palestine,  and  Syria ; on  the  north  by  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Persia,  md 
the  sea ; and  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  3abel^* 
jnandel,  and  the  sea.  Europeans  have  divided  this 
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country  into  three  parts,  named  from  their  sup- 
posed qualities,  viz.  Arabia  Deserta  ; Arabia  Petnea, 
and  Arabia  Felix.  The  inhabitants  are  denomi- 
nated Arabs,  though  they  are  sometimes  called 
“ Ishmaelites”  as  descended  from  Ishmael,  the|on 
of  Abraham:  they  are  likewise  called  “ Scenitbs,” 
signifying  people  that  live  in  tents : they  are  ^Iso 
denominated  Saracens,  and  Bedouins,  by  winch 
terms  arc  understood  robbers  and  wanderers.  They 
derive  their  subsistence  from  their  flocks,  from 
hunting,  and  from  what  they  acquire  by  plunder.  ^ 
They  acknowledge  no  sovereign,  but  the  emirs  of 
their  tribes,  who  are  their  natural  princes,  and  to 
whom  they  pay  obedience.  They  have  also  scheiks 
or  chiefs,  who  are  persons  of  an  advanced  age,  whom 
they  often  consult,  and  whose  advice  they  follow. 
As  there  are  no  fixed  judges  among  the  Arabs,, 
these  scheiks  supply  their  places,  and  from  their 
determination  there  is  no  appeal.  The  Arabs  are 
Mahometans,  and  observe  circumcision,  ablution, 
&c.  &c.  Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, misfortunes  give  them  but  little  pain,  and 
they  derive  but  a small  portion  of  pleasure  from  pros- 
perity, they  receive  both  from  the  hands  of  God,  to 
whom  they  refer  every  event.  They  have  no 
habitations  but  their  tents,  which,  with  tli^ir  flocks, 
they  transport  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
erect  them  in  those  places,  where  they  find  the 
greatest  abundance  of  pasturage  and  water.  They 
generally  stop  in  Vhllies,  taking  always  the  precau- 
tion to  place  some  of  their  tents  on  the  summit  of 
a neighbouring  hill^  to  prevent  their  being  surprized 
by  diflerent  tribes,  who  are  their  enemies.  Arabia 
enjoys  the  pro.spect  of*  constant  verdure,  though  most 
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of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  annual  plants . 
wither,  and  are  reproducetl,  but  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  one  year,  and  the 
reproduction  of  new  leaves  for  the  next  is  so  short, 
that  the  chang^e  is  hardly  observable. 

Arack,  arrack,  or  rack,  is  said  to  be  an  Indian 
name  for  all  spirituous  liquors.  What  in  Europe  is  ’ 
called  arack,  is  procured  by  distillation  from  a< 
vegetable  juice,  called  toddy ^ which  flows  by 
incision  out  of  a cocoa-tree.  The  Goa- arack  ap- 
^ pears  to  be  made  from  the  toddy,  and  the  Batavia- 
arack  from  rice  and  sugar.  The  manner  of  making 
the  Goa-arrack  is  this:  a man  provides  himseU* 
with  a number  of  earthen  pots,  resembling  bird- 
bottles,  and  with  these  fastened  to  his  girdle,  or  in 
any  other  tolerably  commodious  manner,  he  climbs 
up  the  trunk  of  the  cocoa-tree.  When  he  comes  to 
the  boughs,  he  takes  out  his  knife,  and,  cutting  off, 
several  of  the  small  knots  or  buttons,  he  applies  the 
mouths  of  the  l)ottles  to  the  wounds,  fastening 
them  with  bandages.  The  next  morning,  he  takes 
off  the  bottles,  the  greater  part  of  whicli  are 
generally  filled,  and  empties  the  juice  into  a proper 
receptacle,  where  it  is  left  to  ferment.  When  the 
fermentation  is  over,  and  thehquor  or  wash  is  become 
“a  little  tai’t,  all  the  spirit  that  it  will  yield  is  drawn 
from  it,  by  the  process  of  distillation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  savage  nations  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  have  found  means  to  manufacture  ardent 
spirits  of  some  kind  or  other. 

ARyEOMETER,  an  instrument  whercwith  to  measure 
the  density  or  gravity  of  fluids.  The  fireeometer, 
or  water  poise,  is  usually  made  of  glass ; consisting 
^ a round  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a long 
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ilenUcr  neck, 'hermetically  sealed  attep : theK  being 
at  hrst  as  much  quicksilver  put  into  it  as  will  serve 
to  balance,  or  keep  it  swimming  in  an  erect  position. 
The  stem,  or  neck,  is  divided  into  degrees  or  parts, 
which  are  numbered,  to-  shew,  by  the  depth  of  its 
descent  into  any  liquor,  the  lightness  or  density  of 
it : for  that  fluid  is  heaviest  in  which  it  sinks  least, 
and  lightest  in  which  it  sinks  deepest. 

Arbitration,  is  w^ere  the  parties,  injuring  and 
injured,  submit 'alf ^matters  in  dispute,  concerning 
any  personal  chatties  or  personal  wrong,  to  the 
judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  or  arbitrators; 
who  are  to  decide  the  controversy.  If  these  do  not 
agree,  it  is  usual  for  another  person  to  be  called  in 
as  umpire,  to  whose  sole  judgment  it  is  then  re* 
ferred  ; or  frequently  there  is  only  one  arbitrator 
originally  appointed.  The  decision,  in  any  of  these 
cases,  is  called  an  award,  and  thereby  the  question  is  ■ 
as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  transferred  or 
settled,  as  it  could  have  been  by  the  agreement  of 
•the  parties,  or  the  judgment  of  a court  of  justice. 

Arbitration,  or  Comparison  of  Exchange,  in 
arithmetic,  determines  the  method  of  remitting  to» 
or  drawing  upon,  foreign  places,  in  such  a manner 
as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  merchant.  ^ 
Arbitration  is  either  Simple  or  Compound.  - 

Simple  Arbitration  respects  tliree  places  only. 
Here  by  comparing  the  par  of  arbitration  between 
a first  and  second  place,  and  between  the  1st,  and  a 
3d,  the  rate  between  the  2d  and  3d,  is  discovered  ; 
from  whence  a person  can  judge  how  to  remit,  or 
draw  to  the  most  advantage,  and  to  determine  what 
that  advantage  is. 

Compound  Arbitration  respects  the  cases 
VOL.  I.  U- 
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which  the  exchanges  among  three,  foar,  or  mom 
places  are  concerned.  A person  who  knows  at 
what  rate  he  can  draw  or  remit  directly,  and  also  has 
advice  of  the  course  of  exchange  in  foreign  parts, 
may  trace  out  a path  for  circulating  his  moneys 
through  more  or  fewer  of  such  places,  and  also  in 
such  order  as  to  make  a beneht  of,  his  skill  and' 
credit : and  in  this  lies  the  great  art  of  such  negfo*' 
ciations.  See  Exchange. 

Arbor  Duna,  or  Silver  Tree^fis  the  result  of  an 
experiment  in  chemistry,  by  which  the  branches 
and  figure  of  a tree  are  represented  by  an  amalgam 
of  silver  and  mercury,  which  appear  to  vegetate 
in  a very  beautiful  manner.  Experiment.  Take 
one  part  of  silver,  and  with  it  saturate  a certain 
portion  of  nitrous  acid : this  . is  to-he  diluted  with  20 
parts  of  clean  water,  and  poured  upon  two  parts  of 
mercury.  After  a short  time  a crystallization  will 
take  place,  in  the  shape  of  a tree,  with  its  branches, 
&c.  ^ 

Arch,  a concave  building  with  a mold  bent  in 
form  of  a curve,  erected  to  support  some  structure. 
Arches  are  either  circular,  elliptical  or  straight,  as 
they  are  improperly  called  by  workmen.  Elliptical 
•^iprches  consist  of  a semi-ellipsis,  and  have  com-' 
monly  a key-stone  and  imposts,  they  are  usually 
described  by  workmen  on  three  centres.  Straight 
arches  are  those  over  doors  and  windows, 
and  having  plain  straight  edges,  both  upper  and 
under,  which  are  parallel,  but  both  the  ends  and ' 
joints  point  towards  a centre.  The  term  arch  is 
peculiariy  used  for  the  space,  between  the  two  piers 
of  a bridge,  for  the  passage  of  water,  vessels,  &c. 
^Archbishop,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
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church.  It  is  possessed  by  the  two  prelates  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  An  archbishop  consecrates 
the  inferior  diocesans,  as  those  ordain  priests  and 
* deacons.  When  invested  with  his  dignity,  ho  is 
said  to  be  enthroned ; a terna  which  probably  origi- 
nated with  that  period  of  English  history,  in  wliich 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  some  of  the 
privileges  of  absolute  royalty.  At  this  day,  the  stile 
and  title  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  as  follows : 
“ John,  by  divine  providence,  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  and  metnvpo- 
litan  and  he  is  addressed,  “your  grace  j”  a form 
likewise  observed  toward  the  metropolitan  of  York, 
who  is  not,  however,  stiled  a primate,  and  whose 
jurisdiction,  though  similar  in  nature,  is  con- 
siderably less  extensive.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  the  first  peer  of  England,  and  ranks  next 
to  the  royal  family,  having  precedence  of  all  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown : he  claims,  by  custom, 
the  office  of  crowning  the  king  and  queen.  The 
archbishop  of  York  takes  the  same  precedence  of 
the  nobility  and  officers  of  state,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lord  chancellor. 

As  the  district  over  which  a bishop  presides  is 
called  a diocese,  so  that  under  an  archbishop, 
'which  includes  many  dioceses,  is  denominated  a 
province ; and  thus^  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  all 
England  is  divided  into  two  provinces.  Each 
archbishop,  in  his  province,  exercises  authority  over 
the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy ; and  has  the  power 
of  probates  of  wills,  and  of  granting  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, as  each  particular  bishop  has  within 
his  own  peculiar  diocese : thus  the  probate  of  the 
will  of  a person  who  has  resided  within  the  diocese 
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<€  lioodoiiy  may  issue  from  the  bishop  of  LonldoiT, 
or  from  the  archbishop  of  CaHteibury,  within  whose 
province  London  ,Js  included.  The  archbishops 
nave  also  power  to  grant  licenses  and  dis|^Sations 
in  all  cases  formerly  carried  to  the  court  of  Romef 
and  accordingly  issue  special  licenses  to  marry,  to 
hold  two  livings,  &c.  They  have«  likewise  the 
■several  courts  of  ecclesiastical  judicature ; as  court 
of  arches,  court  of  audience,  prerogative  court,  and 
.court  of  peculiars.  . ^ 

AaciiDKacoN,  an  officer  of  the  church,  next  in 
rank  below  a bishop.  Every  diocese  has  one,  and 
,the  generality  more.  Eng^land  contains  sixty  archp 
rdeaconries..  These  are  usually  appointed  by  their 
4iocesans  ; but  their  authority  is  independent.  .Thty: 
jvisit  the  clergy,  and  have  courts  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders  % spiritual  censulbs,  and  for.  hearing 
•11  other  causes  ffiat  fall  within  ecclesiastical  co^-^ 
.•ance. 

AacHBay,  the  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  Since 
' the  introduction  ef  gunpowder,  the  arrow  has  ceased 
.to  he  employed  .as  an.  offensive  wes^nr  . but,  in 
former  rimes  it  was  reckoned  of  the  urinost  import- 
ance to  thcnnnilitary  strength  of  this  kingdom.  The 
success  of  the  Engludi,  at  thebattles  of  Ciessy  and 
Poicriers,  has  been  attributed  to  the  arrows  shot 

- a ^ 

from  loi^-bows.  On  various  occasions,  the  bow- 
fneagained  great  victo|ies  without  the  least  assist* 
auce  from  the  men-at-arms,  in  the  dreadful  battle 
between  the  English  and  Scotch,  fought  ot  Hamil- 
toa  in  1403,  the  rest  of  the  English  army  were  but* 
spectators  ofthe  valour  and  vio^^  of  their  archers; 
and  a circunistance  Jbicciirc^  yrluch  sufficiently 
proves  the  power  pf^is  jns|rumffl  ^ death.. . Ths 
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carl  of  Douglas,  enraged  to  see  his  men  falling  thick 
around  him  beneath  showers  of  arrows,  and  trusting 
to  the  impenetrableness  of  his  armour,  the  manufac^ 
taring  of  which,  it  is  said,  had  employed  three 
years,  accompanied  by  about  eighty  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  in  complete  armour,  rushed  for- 
wanf,  and  attacked  the  English  archers  sword  in 
hand  but  the  arrows  of  the  latter  were  so  sharp 
and  strong,  and  discharged  with  so  much  force, 
that  no  armourftould  repel  them.  The;  earl,  after 
receiving  five  wounds,  was  made  a prisoner,  and 
all  his  brave  companions,  who  escaped  death, 
shared  his  fate.  In  those  days  it  was  said,  “ The 
might  of  the  reolme  of  England  standyth  upon 
archers and  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  attention  at  that  time  paid  by  the 
government  to  archery.  Amonginstances  of  this 
attention,  of  which  the  knowledge  has  reached  us,  it 
aiipeara,  that,  in  the  year  1482,  planting  of  yew 
trees  in  church -yards  was  encouraged : the  branches 
of  that  tree  making  the  best  bows,  and  such  bows 
bearing  a high  price.  In  saj-ing,  however,  that 
yew-ti'ees  wci*e  encouraged  in  church-yards  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  suggest, 
that  this  was  the  first  reason  of  their  introduction 
into  those  places  (See  Yew ) : the  government  only 
made  use  of  a practice  previously  established.  By 
the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  statute-book  for 
the  practice  of  archery,  it  appears  that  those  who 
^ had  anived  at  maturity,  were  prohibited  from 
shooting  at  any  mark  that  was  not  distant  220 
yards.  As  on  amusement,  archery  is  still  practisetl 
in  Britain.  There  are  SevCTal  societies  of  archers 
in  Englaird,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Woodmeri-^ 
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Arderij  and  the  ToxophUites.  Tn  Scotland,  there  is 
a Royal  Company  of  Archers. t the  members  of 
tvhich  annually  shoot  for  prizes  given  by  the  king 
snd  several  corporate  to^vps.  ' . ; 

Architect,  a term  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  and  literally  signifying  d principal  workman. 
By  this  name,  we  understand,  professionally,  a man 
whose  capacity  and  knowledge  render  him  worthy 
of  being  confided  in  by  persons  who  wish  to  build: 
in  a more  general  sense,  we  mean  one  who  is  skil- 
ful in  the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture.  A 
good  architect  is  not  an  ordinary  man  ; for,  without 
reckoning  the  general  literature  which  he  has  ac- 
quired, as  the  belles  lettres^  history,  &c.  he  should  be 
a proficient  in  the  art  of  designing,  as  the  soul  of  all 
his  productions ; in  the  mathematics,  as  the  only 
means  of  regulating  the  judgment,  and  guiding  the 
hand  in  its  different  operations ; in  masonry,  as  the 
basis  of  all  the^nanual  part  of  building ; in  per- 
spective, to  be  acquainted  with  the  sevei*al  points  of 
tight,  and  the  p/us- va/eurs,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
give  to  the  decorations  loftily  situated.  He  must 
join  to  these  talents  the  natur^  gifts  of  sound  un- 
derstanding, taste,  discernment,  and  imagination. 
On  employing  an  architect,  he  is  required  to  pre- 
sent a design,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expence  at 
which  that  design  can  be  carried  into  execution,  A 
general  complaint  against  architects  is,  that  the 
cum  is  eventually  found  to  exceed,  in  a considera- 
ble degree,  the  estimate  which  they  have  thus 
given..  It  is  said,  that  in  some  parts  of  Greece* 
there  was  a law,  which  obliged.architects  to  finish 
their  undertakings  at  their  own  charge,  if  the  ex- 
pence  ot  the  building  exceeded  the  sum  at  which 
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it;  wd  the  justice  of  such  aiaw  is 
obvious,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  owing  to  this 
species' of  chicanery,  many  edifices  have  remained 
unfinished  and  useress  for  want  of  money:  or, 
being  completed  have  caused  the  ruin<  of  families. 

An  architect  ought^ot  to  be  suffered  to  gain  repu-  . 
tation  by  risking  the  destruction  of  bis  employers. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  modern  architects  to 
publish  d«igns  of  different  kinds  of  buildings,  which 
are  a sort  of  guide  to  gentlemen  and  others  in  ex- 
pbuning  their  wishes  when  they  set  about  building. 

, “We  have  seen  a very  beautiful  work  of  this  kind  by 
Mr.  James  Randall,  a young  man*  of  distinguished 
excellence  in  this  art. 

ARCHirECTDRE,  the  scien<^  of  building  in  an  ele- 
gant and  graceful  maimer.  We  speak  of  military 
architecture,  as  in  the  construction  of  fortifications; 
and  of  naval  architecture,  when  we  mean  the  build- 
ingof  ships ; but,  these  exception^part,  we  always 
intend,  by  the  term  architecture,  something  very  ' 
different  from  the  mere  art  of  building;  and  a^« 
oordingly,  an  architect  and  a builder  are  persons 
f of  separate  professions.  Architecture  is  always  mi 
indulgence  of  taste:  but  taste  has  suggested  to 
nations,  unacquainted  with  each  other,  very  dissi- 
/ e>dlar  notions  of  beauty.  There  exist  at  present 
' several  stiles  of  architecture,  that  appear  to  be 
radically  distinct  from  other.  One  stile, 

though  much  varied,  presents  itself  in  India,  Africa, 
and  the  ancient  fabrics  of  Europe : ^ut  between -the 
* architecture  of  Hindustan  and  that  of  China  no  affi- 
nity is  discoverable  :•  and  still  less  does 'that  of  ^ 
• Greece  bear.any  compansOn  with  the  rest.  Res- 
pecting die  origin  of  > this  latter,  which  is  that  at 
present  admired  in  Europe,  history  carries  us  no 
/ 
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farther  than  to  that  period  (itself  remote)  whea 
Egypt  was  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  arts ; and 
even  there,  the  information  is  so  obscure,  that  \vc 
can  by  no  means  decide  upon  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  which  it  was  at  that  time  carried,  but  are 
forced  to  allow  to  Greece  a considerable  share  of  the 
, praise  that  we  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  which  she 
undoubtedly  learned  the  rudiments,  at  least,  in 
Egypt.  Rome,  the  next  heir  of  civil  glory,  stu- 
* diously  copied  the  merits  of  her  parent ; and,  from 
Rome,  all  Europe  has  in  this,  as  in  most  other  in- 
stances, received  its  lessons.  To  Greece  we  are 
indebted  for  the  three  pi*incipal  orders  of  architec-  , 

ture,  the  Doric,  the  Tonic,  and  the  Corinthian ; . 

Rome  added  two  others,  both  formed  out  of  the 
former,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite.  Each  of 
these  has  a particular  expression  ; so  that  a build- 
ing, or  didereiit  parts  of  a building,  maybe  rude, 
solid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay,  accordingly  as  the 
Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  • 
Composite  are  emplo}'^ed.  l^e  columns  of  these 
several  orders  are  easily  distinguishable  to  common 
observers,  by  reason  of  the  ornaments  that  are  * 
peculiar  to  their  capitals  ; but  the  scientific  differ-  . ^ 

ence  consists  in  their  proportions.  We  shall  now  | 

proceed  to  describe  these  orders  more  pailiciilarly, 
observing  that  every  order  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions, viz.  the  pedestal^  the  column^  and  the  enta~  I 

hlature.  fig.  9.  The  pedestal  consists  of  a base  or  ' 

plinth,  the  dado,  and  the  cornice,  and  it  is  used,  in 
certain  cases,  to  elevate  the  column  to  a neces- 
sary height.  The  column  includes  likewise  a base, 
a shaft  and  a capital,  and  the  entablature  consists  of  * 

an  architrave,  a frize,  and  a cornice. 

. The  plinth  of  a pedestal,  takes  its  name  from  the 
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Greek,  of  a brick  or  flat  stone  o)ii  which  columns  in 
the  early  state  of  architecture  are  supposed  to  have 
stood.  The  dado,  or,  the  die,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  from  its  cubical  form,  and  the  comice  takes 
its  name  Irom’corona,  top  or  summit. 

The  base  of  a column  is  its  foundation  ; the  shaft 
is  comprehended  between  the  capital  and  the  base,^ 
and  is  so  denominated  from  caput,  the  head ; the 
abacus,  is  the  upper  member  of.  the  column,  and 
serves  as  a covering*. 

The  architrave  is  so  called  fiom  two  Greek  words 
signifying  principal  beam,”  because  the  archi- 
trave is  the  cUef  support  of  the  whole  entablature. 
The  frize  is  a large  flat  face,  which  is  sometimea 
enriched  with  figures.  The  comice  crowns  the 
whole. 

The  parts  of  a complete  order,  excepting  the'"* 
dado  and  shaft,  are  composed  of  small  members ; as 
the  toms  or  swell  above  the  plinth : the  astragal^ 
a round  member*  which  terminates  the  extremities 
of  the  column : the  scotia\  a hollow  moulding  used 
in  bases,  so  called  on  account  of  the  strong  shadow 
which  its  concavity  produces.  • 

■ The  five  orders  already  enumerated  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  column  with  its  base 
and  capital,  and  by  the  entablature.  To  begin  wth 
the  most  simple : the  Tuscan,  fig.  10,  is  characterized 
by  its  simplicity  and  strength.  It  is  devoid  of  all 
ornament.  The  Doric,  fig.  11,  is  enlivened  with 
ornaments  in  the  frize  and  capital.  The  Ionic  fig. 
1%,  is  ornamented  with  the  volute  scroll,  or  spiral 
hom.  Its  ornaments  are  in  a style  of  composition 
between  the  pla'uiness  of  the  Doric,  and  the  richness 
bf  the  Corinthian.  The  CortntAiun  order,  fig.  13y 
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is  kno^n  by  its  capital  bdiig  adorned  ^rith  tvro 
sorts  of  leaves  ; between  these  rise  little  stalks,  of 
which  the  volutes  that  support  the  highest  part  of 
the  capital,  are  formed/  The  CompoiitCy  fig.  14.  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition 
of  the  Ionic  volute.  . ' 

Each  column  has  its  particular  base;  the  Tuscan 
is  the  most  simple,  having  only  a torus,  and  plinth  ; 
the  Doric  has  an  astragal  more  than  the  Tuscan. 
To  the  Ionic  base  the  torus  is  larger,  on  a double 
scotia,  mth  two  astragals  between.  The  Corin<> 
thian  base  has  two  toruses,  two  scotias,  and  two 
astragals.  The  Composite  base  has  one  astragal 
less  than  the  Corinthian.  See  Balusters,  and  also 
Gothic  Architecture. 

Architraves.  See  Architecture. 

« . Argils.  See  Alumine. 

Archives,  ancient  records,  or  charters  which 
contain  titles,  pretensions,  privileges,  and  preroga- 
tives of  a family,  city,  or  kingdom. 

Archon,  a Greek  word,  which  literally  signifies  a 
commander.  This  word  is  applied  by  some  authors 
to  divers  offices,  both  civil  and  rdigious,  in  the 
eastern  or  the  Grecian  empire.  But  it  is  more  gehe- 
ralfy  confined  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  and 
commonwealth  of  Athens.  After  the  Athenians 
had  abolished  monarchy,  they  created  archons,  who 
were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
ti*ation  to  the  people.  These  were  at  first  chosen 
for  life,  and  made  hereditary : but  a perpetual  ma- 
gistracy seemed  to  this  free  people  too  lively  an 
image  of  royalty ; they  therefore  reduced  the  term 
of  an  archon’s  administration  to  ten  years,'  and  ere 
long  to  one  yaar.  There  urere  oine  archons, ' one  of 
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whom,  called  Polemai'ch,  was  minister  of  war,  but 
nothing  more : they  were  ail  debarred  from  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the  republic.  Thus  their 
•cbai^  was  only  an  honorary  function,  so  little 
calci^ted  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  people,  that 
the]^  never  aspired  eagerly  after  this  dignity, 
from  which  tlmy  were  excluded  by  the  laws  of 
Solon.  ^ 

Archipelago,  a sea  interrupted  by  a great  num-  “ 
her  of  islands.  Thus  the  word  denotes  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  having  Romania, 
in  the  north:  Natolia  on  the  east,  Macedonia, 
Livadia,  and  the  Morea  on  the  west,  and  the  isle  of 
Candia  on  the  south.  It  is  partly  in  Europe  and 
partly  in  Asia,  conteuning  the  islands  of  Rhodes, 
Negropont,  Lemnos,  Samos,  Patmos,  8cc.  - 

Arctic.  Northern ; lying  under  the  arctos,  or 
bear.  In  astronomy,  the  arctic  or  norfti  pole,  is  that 
which  is  raised  i^ve  our  horizon,  and  is  nearly 
pointed  out  by  the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor. 
The  arctic  circle  is  a less  circle  of  the  sphere  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  and  distant  23>^  S8’  ftrom  the  north 
pole.  This  and  the  antarctic  are  often  called  polar 
circles,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by 
the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  those  of 
the  equator.  ' * 

Area.  See  Mensuration. 

Areometer.  See  Hydrometer. 

Areopagus,  or  Arabopagus,  a sovereign  tribunal 
at  Athens,  famous  for  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  its  decrees,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  are 
said  to  have  submitted  their  difterences.  It  was  in 
the  town,  on  a rock  or  hill  opposite  to  the  citadel. 
The  word  signilOes  strictly,  rock  of  Mars; 
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%K>n,  wh«n  at  Athens,  found  some  KineiiM  of  thcr 
areopagns  stiU  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  tein^ 
of  Theseus,  which  was  her^fore  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,,ihut  is  now  without  the  walls.  The 
foundation  of  the  areopagos  is  a semicircle^  with  anr 
esplanade  of  >140  paces  round  it,  jrhidi 
made  the  hall  of  the  areopagust  .ThetW'>ki^ai'.li*iir' 
bunal  cut  in  the  middle  of  a rock,  with'  seats  dhi 
^,eaoh  side  of  it,  where  the  areopagitea  sat,  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  , . t i 

Arethusa,  in  mythology,  the  daughter  of  OeeantiS 
and  one  of  Diana’s  attendants.  • As  she  was  re* 
turned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat  near  the 
Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream.  Tflb  god  o^ 
the  river  was  enamoured  with  her,  and  pursued  her 
over  the  country,  when  Arethusa  offered  up  her 


prayers  to  Diana  for  protection,  who  changed  ■ her 
into  a fountain.  " 


Argent,  silver  in  heraldry,  the  metal  of  which  dl 
white  fields  or  charges  are  supposed  to  consist. 
Argent  of  itself  is  used  to  signify  purity,  innocence, 
beauty  and  gentleness.  ' ■ 

Argentum.  Silver.  Of  a whitish  colour  hot 
tarnished  by  the  air,  hard  and  tenuous,  sonorone, 
exceedingly  malleable,  and  ductile,  specific  gravity 
before  hammering  10*478 : melting  when  per«^ 
fectly  red  hot,  and  its  4>rilliancy  much'  increa^. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid ; giving  no  colour  to  the  so* 
lutiuii,  and  capable  of  being  precipitated  from  it 
by  copper,  iron,  or  zinc.  See  Silver. 

.Argo,  in  antiqui^,  a ship  or  vessel*  celebrated 
among  the  poets ; being  that  wherein  the  Argo- 
n^ls,  of  whom.  Jason  was  the  chiet^  made  their 
expedition  in  quest  of  the  golden-  fleece.  Sir  Isfoc 
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Newton  thinks  that  this  expedition  was  really  an 
£inbassy  sent  by  the  Greeks,  during  the  intestine 
divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  to 
persuade  the  nations  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
and  ftlediten  anean  seas  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which  Sesostris  bad 
laid  upon  them  ; and  that  fetchingthe  golden  fleece 
was  only  a pretence  to  cover  their  true  design.  « 
AttQONAUTA,  a curious  shell  fish,  of  which  there' 
arc  several  species,  the  Argonauta  Nautilus  in- 
habits the  Meditenanean  and  Indian  “ oceans,  and 
V as  supposed  in  former  ages  to  have  taught  man- 
kind the  first  use  of  sails.  When  the  little  animal 
^ me^s  to  sail,  it  discharges  a quantity  of  water,  by 
vvhich  it  was  made  heavier  than  sea  water,  and 
' rising  to  the  surface  erects  its  arms,  and  throws 
out  a membrane  between  them  ; by  this  con- 
trivance it  is  driven  forwards  like  a vessel  under 
sail,  hanging  two  of  its  arms  over  the  shell  to  serve 
as  oars  or  a rudder. 

• Argus,  in  mythology,  was  said  to  have  a hundred 
ejes,  fifty  of  which  were  always  open.  Mercuiy 
cut  off  bis  head,  and  Juno,  grieved  at  his  death,  to 
make  him  some  atpends  turned  him  into  a peacock 
dud  scattered  his  hundred  eyes  about  the  tail  of 
the  bird. 

Ariadne,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  was  shut 
up  in  th^  labyrinth  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur. She  gave  him  a clue  of  thread,  by  which  he 
Ciitrica^  him^lf  from  the  different  windings  of  his 
confinement.  He  escaped  and  married  Ariadne, 
and  then  deserted  her,  which  so  affected  her  mind 

..V.  •.  N 
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that  she  handed  herself.  Bacchus  had  given  her  a 
crov^•^  of  seven  stars,  which  after  her  death  wak 
made  into  a constellation. 

■ Arians,  professors  of  those  religious  opinions 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  arianism^ 
or  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  a presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century.  Arius  denied 
the  coDsubstantiality,  that  is  to  say,  the  sameness 
of  the  substance  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  in  the 
trinity,  and  pretended  that  the  Son  was  a mere 
creature  produced  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Arians 
allow  that  the  Son  is  the  Word ; but  maintain  that 
the  Word  did  not  exist  externally : they  allow'  it 
only  a priority  of  existence  to  all  other  creatures.  ^ 
They  advance,  moreover,  that  Christ  had  nothing 
human  ih  his  composition,  except  his  body,  in 
which  the  W^)rd  was  rendered  visible,  that  Word 
operating  in.  Christ  as  the^soul  does  in  ourselves. 

* The  Arian,  therefore,  appears  to  differ  from  the 
Socinian  in  this : that,  whereas  the  latter  supposes 
Jesus  to  have  been  a natural  roan,  acting  under  the 
supernatural  direction  of  the  Deity,  while  the  for- 
mer considers  the  same  person  as  a human  form, 
filled  with  a superior  'spirit.  The  Arian  differs, 
consequently,  from  the  Trinitarian  less  than  tiie 
Socinian,  in  as  much  as  he  denies  only  the  equality 
of  the  second  person. 

Aries,  a constellation  of  fixed  stars  in  the  Ham.' 
It  uf  the  first  of  the  12  signs  in  the  zodiac,  and  con-  ' 
sists  of  66  stars. 

. Aristocracy,  an  hereditary  government,  com- 
posed of  the  nobles,  or  superior  citizens  of  a 
country : such  was  the  government  of  Venice. 

Aristotelians.  See  Peripatetics.  • - 
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ARITHMETIC.  W 

V AnrFHMBTic  is  the  science  of  nnmbors,  and  it 
■ teaches  the  method  of  computing  by  them.  • The 
Greeks  made  use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  .to 
represent  their  numbers.  The  Romans  followetl 
the  same,  method,  and  besides  characters  for  each 
rank  of  classes,  they  introduced  others  for  five,  fifty, 
five  hundred,  &c*  As  for  example  . « 

One.  Five,  Ten.  Fifty.  One  hundred.  . 

\ I V X L C . 

Five  hundred.  A thousand.  • v- 

D . M 

; Now  it  is  evident  that  with  these  seven  letters 
any  number  may  be  represented,  by  repetitinn  and 
, combination,  thus  XXX  stand  for  three  tens  or 
thirty  : CCX  for  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  so  on.  , 
The  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  addition  and 
subtraction  of  these  letters  is  this : when  a numeraj 
^ letter  is  placed  ajter^  ^ on  the  right  hand  of  one  of 
greater  value,  their  valu^  are  to  be  added,  thus  ^ 
XVI  stand  for  sixteen,  and  MBCCCXl  for  the  data 
of  the  present  year  1811.  But  when  a numerid 
letter  is  placed  before^  or  on  the  left  hand  of  one  of 
greater  value,  the  valu^of  the  less  is  taken  from 
that  of  the  greater,  thus  IV  stand  for  five  less  one, 
or  four  : XC  one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety. 

The  method  of,  notation  that  we  now  use  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  Arabians,  and  the  characters 
by  which  all  the  operations  of  .common  arithmetic 
are  performed  are  these,  1,  S,  3,  4,  5,  6, 7\  8,  9,  0, 
The  first  nine  are  called  significant  figures,  which 
when  placed  singly  denote  the  simple  numbers 
sul^oined  to  the  characters ; but  when  sever{^ 
significant  numbers  are  placed  together  thf 
^rst  or  right  hand  figure  only  is  .to  be  taken 
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for  its  simple  rabie : the  second  signifies 
'many  tens,  the  third  so  many  hundreds,  and  so  on : 
thus  in  the  number  55555  the  right  hand  figure 
stands  for  five  only ; the  next  stands  for  fifty ; the 
third  for  five  hundred ; the  fourth  for  five  thou- 
<sand,  and  the  fifth  for  fifty  thousand,  and  so  on. 
The  cypher  in  any  place  denotes  the  want  of  a 
number  in  that  place,  thus  60  denote  six  fens,  and 
no  simple  number  j 503  denote  five ' hundr^  and  • 
three,  there  being  no  significant  figure  in  tl»e  ten’s 
place. 

The  whole  art'  of  arithmetic  is  comprehended 
in  various  modifications  of  the  four  rules,  Ad- 
dition ; Subtraction ; Multiplication ; ' and  Divi- 
sion. In  each  o^  these  rules  we  shall  give  an 
example  or  two,  and  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  the 
common  school  books  for  farther  illustrations  and 
examples  : that  by  Joyce  is  the  most  simple  and 
best  adapted  for  learners,  and  that  by  Bonycastle,  is 
particularly  useful  to  teachers  as  giving  explanations 
of  the  theory  and  principles  on  which  the  science  is 
* founded. 

■ 

Addition  is  the  oper^on  by  whieft  several 
numbers  or  sums  are  collected  into  one  total ; 


s. 

d. 

( 

Examples  487 

54 

14 

395 

39 

19 

•Of 

, 648 

99 

0 

Hi 

,432 

5 

5 

4 

Total  1962 

.£198 

.19 

■lOi 

Suhtraciion  is  the  operation  by  which  We  ta^'e  I 
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less  number,  oc  sum,  from  a greater,  to  find  their 
difie^ce : Examples. 

Jb.  s.  d, 

5764  875  6 9^ 

3982  493  12  4^ 


Difference  1782  381  14 


Multiplication  is  a compendious  mode  of  addi- 
tion, and  teacheth  to  'find  the  amount  of  any  given 
number  by  repeating  it  any  proposed  number  of 


times:  . , Examples. 

A 

Cwt.  £.  s.  i 

d. 

4765  325  4 

6JX  25=5X5 

56  ^ 

5 

28590  1626  2 

n * 

23825 

5 

Product  266840  £.  8130  13 

Ok  . . 

Division^  teacheth  to  find  how  often  one  number 
is  contained  in  another  of  the  same  denoroination,^ 
and  thereby  perform^he  work  of  many  subtrac- 
tions: - Examples. 

‘ £.  s.  d. 

. 8)7649  4)074  16  3 

Quotient.  956-1  ^.218  14  Qi 

Ther§  have  been  various  mechanical  helps  to  the 
attainment  of  the  early  rulcs'iu  arithmetic,  we  shall 
insert  the  following  tables,  with*  an  explanation, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  a sort  of  tov  or 

N 3 
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(No.  IJ 

(No.  9) 

(No.  3) 

(No.  4) 

(No.  6) 

(No.«) 

1 

2 

4 ' 

8 

16 

32 

3 

3 

5 

9 

17 

■*  33 

5 

6 

6 

10 

18 

84 

7 

7 

7 

11 

19 

35 

9 

10 

12 

12 

20 

36 

11 

11  . 

13 

13 

21 

37 

13 

14. 

14 

14 

22 

38 

15 

15 

15 

15 

23 

39 

17 

18 

20 

24 

24 

40 

19 

21 

25 

25 

- 41 

21 

'22 

22 

26 

26 

42 

23 

23 

23 

27 

27 

43 

25 

26 

28 

28 

28 

44 

27 

27  < 

k.29 

29 

29 

45 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

46 

31> 

31 

31  . 

31 

31 

47 

33 

34 

36 

40 

48 

48 

35  - 

85 

37 

41 

49 

49 

37 

38 

38 

42 

50 

50 

39 

39 

39 

43 

51 

51 

41 

42 

44 

44 

52 

52 

43 

43 

45 

45 

53 

53 

45 

46 

46 

%6 

54 

54 

47 

47 

47 

47 

55 

' 55 

49 

50 

52 

56 

56* 

56 

51 

51 

53 

57 

.57 

57 

53 

54 

54 

58 

'58 

58 

65 

55 

55  . 

59 

59 

59  . 

57 

68 

60 

60 

60 

60 

59 

59 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

(No.T) 

(Mo.  » 

(No.  3) 

(No.  4} 

(No.  5) 

(No.  6) 

• These  columns  of  figures  are  to  be  written  or 
pasted  on  slips  of  card-board,  ivory,  >bonej  &c ; 
• ^ 
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which  are  to  be  ^ven  into  the  lianas  of  a person  to 
fix  upon  a number,  and  having  done  so  he  returns 
the  cards,  and  on  which  the  number  fixed  on  i$ 
founds  and  his  friend  tells  him  instantly,  hy  additicm 
what  number  he  has  selebted  ; this  is  done  by  ad- 
ding together  the  top  figures  on  the  cards  returned. 

Examples.  (1.)  Suppose  he  fix  on  18,  then  he  will 
return  t^e  cards,  No.  2,  and  5,  because  18  will  he 
found  on  those  only,  and  the  top  figures  of  those 
cards  are  2 and  16,  which  added  together  give  18. 

(2.)  Suppose  he  fix  on  41,  then  he  will  return 
No.  1,  4 and  6,  and  the  top  figures  in  these  are  1, 
8 and  32  =41.  ^ 

(3.)  Suppose  he  fiix  on  58,  tj|fen  he  will  return 
No.  2,  4,  5 and  6,  and  the  upper  figures  on  these  are 
2,  8,  16,  32=58. 

For  subtraction,  the  method  is  equally  obvious  ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  cards  are  to  be  returned  which 
have  not  the  number,  and  the  upper  figures  added 
together  and  their  sum  subtracted  from  63  (which 
is  the  sura  of  the  top  figures  on  all  the  cards)  will 
give  the  number  fixed  on. 

Examples.  (1.)  Suppose  a person  fix  on  41,  as 
above,  then  for  an  exercise  in  subtraction  he  will 
return  the  cards.  No.  2,  3 and  5,  the  top  figures  of 
^ which  are  2,  4,  16=22,  and  22  taken  from  63  leave 
41. 

(2.)  Suppose  he  fix  on  51,  then  he  will  return 
No.  3 and  4,  the  top  figures  of  these  are  4 and 
8=12,  and  12  from  63  gives  51,  and  so  of  all  other 
numbers. 

ArM/VDA,  a Spanish  term,  signifying  a fleet  of 
men-of-war.  The  armada,  which  was  called  by 
the  proud  Spaniards  inw/iciifr,  and  which  was  in  - 
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temicd  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Elizabeth,  was  scat- 
tered by  the  elements  and  almost  annihilated  by  the 
English  fleet,  on  the  30th  July  1588.  On  which 
occasion  a medal  was  struck  with  the  motto, 

— “ Afflavit  Deus,  et  dissipantur,” — in  grateful  me- 
mory of  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in  our  favour. 

Armiijlary  sphere,  an  artificial  sphere  composed 
' of  a number  of  circles  put  together  in  their  natural 
order  to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  of  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  botlies.  This  sphere  re- 
volves on  its  axis  with  a silvered  horizon,  which  is 
divided  into  degrees,  and  moveable  every  way  upon 
a brass  supporter.  The  other  parts  are  the  equi- 
noctial, zodiac,  meridian,  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

Arminians,  followers  of  Arminius,  a sect  of  Chris- 
tians which  amse  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  and  separated  themselves 
from  the  Calvinists.  The  tenet  of  Arminius,  which 
expresses,  that  the  predestination  of  the  Almighty  ' 
relating  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  consisted 
simply  in  a decree  to  justify  and  save  the  believer* 
in  Christ,  they  are  said  to  have  abandoned ; Epis- 
copns  having  taught  that  God  makes  choice  of  the 
faithful,  not  by  ))redestinatinn,  but  according  to  their 
actual  belief.  They  consider  the  doctrine  of 
trinity  as  unessential  to  salvation';  and  the  worshij) 
of  tli^  holy  spirit  as  unordained  by  any  precefU  of 
the  scriptures.  Their  great  principle  is,  that  all 
sects  of  Christians  ought  to  be  tolerated ; because, 

.•ay  they,  it  has  never  yet  been  decided,  which  it 
is  that  has  embraced  the  truest  religion,  and  most 
conformable  to  the  word  of  God. 

A RMS,  or  ARMORIAL,  BEARINGS.  See  HERALDRY. 
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Armonica.  See  Harmonica. 

Armour,  a defensive  habit,  wherewith  to  CQver 
and  secure  the  body,  from  the  effects  of  any  offen* 
sive  weapon.  In  ancient  statutes  this  is  frequently, 
called  harness.  A complete  armour  anciently  con- 
sisted of  a casque  or  helm,  a gorget,  cuirass, 
gauntlets,  tasses,  brassets,  cuishes,  and  covers  for  the 
legs,  to  which  the  spurs  were  fastened.  This  they 
called  armour  cap-a-pie;  and  was  worn  by  cava- 
liers and  men  at  arms.  TTie  infantry  had  only  part 
of  it,  viz.  a pot  or  head-piece,  a cuirass  and  tasses  ; 
but  all  of  them  made  light.  Lastly,  the  horsea 
’ themselves  had  their  armour,  wherewith  to  cover 
the  head  and  neck.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  now  retained  except  the 
cuirass ; the  gorget  or  neck-piece,  worn  by  officers, 
being  at  present  only  a badge  of  honour  and  of  ne 
defence. 

AromA;  tliaf  principle  in  plants,  to  which  they 
owe  their  smell. 

Arraignment,  in  law,  the  arraigning  or  setting  a 
thing  in  ordf  r,  as  a person  is  said  to  arraign  a writ  of 
novel  disseisin y who  prepares  and  fits  it  for  trial. 
The  term  is  most  properly  used  to  call  a person  to 
answer  in  form  of  law  upon  an  indictment,  &c. 
When  brought  to  the  bar,  the  criminal  is  called 
upon  by  name  to  hold  up  bis  hand ; which,  though 
it  may  seem  a trifling  circumstance,  yet  it  is  of  this 
importance,  that  by  holding  up  of  his  hand  ‘ constat 
' de  persona,’  and  he  owns  himself  to  be  of  that 
name  by  which  he  is  called.  However,  it  is  not  an 
indispensable  ceremony ; for,  being  calculated 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  person, 
any  other  acknowledgment  will  answer  the  purpose 
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as  well : therefore,  if  the  prisoner  obstinately  an«f 
contemptuously  refuses  to  hold  up  his  hand,  bat 
confesses  he  is  the  person  named,  it  is  fully  suffi- 
cient. Tlien  the  indictment  is  to  be  read  to  him 
distinctly  in  the  English  tongue  (which  was  law, 
even  while  all  other  proceedings  were  in  Latin,) 
that  he  may  fully  understand  his  charge.  After 
w hich  it  is  to  be  demanded  of  him,  whether  he  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  w hereof  he  stands  indicted,  or 
not  guilty  ? When  a criminal  is  arraigned,  he 
either  stands  mute,  or  confesses  the  fact,  or  else  he 
pleads  to  the  indictment. — 1.  If  he  says  nothing, 
the  court  ought  ‘ ex  officio’  to  impannel  a jury  to 
enquire,  whether  he  stands  obstinately  mute,  or 
whether  he  be  dumb  ‘ ex  visitatione  Dei.*  If  the 
latter  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  judges  of  the 
court  (who  are  to  be  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and 
to  see  that  he  hath  law  and  justice)  shall  proceed  t(K 
the  trial,  and  examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded 
not  guilty.  But  w hether  judgment  of  death  can  be 
given  against  such  a prisoner,  who  hath  never 
pleaded,  and  can  say  nothing  in  arrest  of  judgment» 
is  a point  yet  undetermined. — If  he  beTound  to  be 
obstinately  mute  (which  a prisoner  hath  been  held  to. 
be  that  had  cut  out  his  ow  n tongue,)  then  if  he  be 
on  an  indictment  of  high  treason,  it  hath  long  been 
clearly  settled,  that  standing  mute  is  equivalent  to 
a conviction,  and  he  shall  receive  the  same  judg- 
ment and  execution.— The  English  judgment  of- 
penance  for  standing  mute  was,  till  of  late  ye.ai-s,  a 
species  of  torture,  effected  by  loading  the  body  of  _ 
the  prisoner  with  heavy  weights,  till  a plea  ot  somc„ 
kind  was  drawn  from  him ; but  the  doubts  enterr. 
taiqed  as  to  its  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  .it^._^ 
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theory  to  the  humanity  of  the  laws  of  Englandy 
concurred  to  require  a legislative  abolition  of  this 
cruel  process,  and  a restitution  of  the  ancient  com- 
mon law ; whereby  the  standing  mute  in  felony,  as 
well  as  in  treason  and  in  trespass,  amounted  to  a 
confession  of  the  charge. — 2.  If  the  prisoner  make 
a simple  and  plain  confession,  the  court  hath 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  award  judgment : but  it  is 
usually  very  backward  in  receiving,  and  recording 
such  confe^ion,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  life  of  the 
subject ; and  will  generally  advise  the  prisoner  to 
retract  it,  and, — 3.  Plead  to  the  indictment,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  tried. 

Arrest,  in  common  law,  the  apprehending  or 
restraining  of  one’s  person,  in  execution  of  the 
command  of  some  court,  or  officer  of  justice.  The 
word  arrest  is  French,  and  is  used  in  that  language 
for  a decree  or  determination  of  a cause  debated  to 
and  fro;  in  which  sense  it  seems  derived  from 
placitum,  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Hence,  when 
a person  is  legally  stopped,  apprehended,  and 
restrained  of  hjs  liberty,  for  debt,  &c.  he  is  said  to 
be  arrested,  or  put  under  an  arrest;  which  is  the 
beginning  of  imprisonment.  None  shall  be  arrested 
for  debt,  trespass,  &c.  or  other  cause  of  action,  but 
by  virtue  of  a precept  or  commandment  out  of 
some  court:  but  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  a man  may  arrest  without  precept  or 
warrant. 

Arrest  of  Judgment^  in  law,  the  assigning  just 
reason,  why  judgment  should  not  pass ; as,  want  of 
notice  of  the  trial;  a material  defect  in  the  ple^>-' 
ing;  when  the  record  differs  from  the  deed  im- 
pleaded ; when  persons  are  misnamed ; where  more 
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is  ]^ven  by  the  verdict  than  is  laid  in  the  declaration 
Isc.  ‘This"tna^tfe  done  either  in  criimhal  or 

bas«. ' ’ ’ * ‘rr\ 

Arhow,  a light  shaft,  or  rod,  pointed  at  one  en'd, 
altd^eather^  tit  the  other,  intended  as  a weapCn  of 
•ffence.  ''' See 'Arc//ery . Arrow- makers  were  called 
Jfc^cAe'rs’tfrbm  the  French  word  for  arrow)^ 

and  thus  has  originated  an  English  surname. 

''i  Arsenic,  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  is  a most  active 
and  dangerous  poison,  biit  is  nevertheless  used,  in 
aery  Small  quantities,  as  a valuable  medicine.  If  a 
quantity  is  swallowed  large  enough  to*  endanger 
Hfe,  let  an  emetic  be  instantly  given,  and  tlien 
large  quantities  of  hepar  sulphuris  dissolved  in 
^atCrbe  taken : this,  a scruple  at  a time,  given  with  ' 
^ emetics,  milk,  castor  oilj  &c.  may  prevent  the  dir^ 
elfects  that  would  otherwise  follow  the  dose  of 
poison.  ' See  Chemistry.  ‘ 

' Arson,  is  house  burning,  and  burning  the  house  of 
another  is'  felony.  If  a servant  through  careless- 
ness, shall  set  fire  to  a house,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit 
too/.,  or  be  committed  to  hard  labour  in  prison  for^ 

18  months.  - • » • 

^ Art  and  part,  a phrase"  used  ih  Scotland : when 
any  one  is  chargen  with  a crime,  they  say,  he  is 
art'  and  part,  in'  committing  the  same,  that  is,  he 
n>t8  concerned  both  in  the  contrivance  and  execu- 
tiioH  Cfit.  “ ■ 

•‘  Artery,  a blood  vessel,  which  proceeds  from  the 
heart,  and  gradually  becomes  less  in  diameter,  thefir- 
ther  it  goes ; but  it  give?  out  numberless  ramifications 
in  its  course.  'Arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
to  every  part'  of  the  body,  for  the  preservation  ,of 
lift,' for  riutrhionV  generation  of  heat,  and  the  secre* 
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lion  of  tke  different  fluids.  The  action  of  the 
arteries,-  called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of. 
the  heart.  ' ' 

* Article,  in  grammar,'  a particle  in  most  lun- 
g’uages,  that  serves  to  express  the  cases  and  genders 
of  nouns.  The  is  a definite  article  in  English  and 
« the  indefinite  article. 

Artillery,  a French  term,  originally  applied  to 
archery^  but,  since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder, 
used  for  cannon,  and  all  military  stores  connected 
with  those  engines  of  war. 

Artillery  company,  originally  a company  of 
archei’S ; a regiment  consisting  of  four  battalions, 
whose  line  of  service  is  that  of  working  mortars', 
and  all  pieces  of  ordnance,  springing  mines,  &c. 
also  a band  of  infantry  of  600  men,  making  part  * 
of  the  militia,  or  cit3'-guard  of  London ; anciently, 
the  artillery -company  was  a band  of  archers. 

Artillery  flylng,  a modern  invention,  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  operations  of  w'ar.  A small 
cannon,  as  a six  pounder,  is  slung  between  two 
horses ; and  these  tractable  animals  are  accustomed 
by  practice,  to  stand  while  the  piece  is  discharged 
between  their  heads.  Beside  the  originality  of  the 
thought,  the  merit  of  this  contrivance  consists  in  the 
disposition  of  the  leathern  gear,  by  which  the  horses 
ate  saved  from  the  shock  attendant  upon  the  recoil, 
of  the  cannon.  The  gi-eat  utility  of  this  invention 
is  obvious.  The  heavy  artillery  lias  always  beeia 
an  extreme  incumbrance,  upon  the  march  of  an 
army ; to  bring  it  to  the  place  of  an  action,  is  a 
work  of  time,  as  well  as  labour  ; and  in  case  of 
precipitate  retreat,  it -can  seldom  be  carried  away  : 
the  flying  artillery  keeps  pace  with  the  most  rapid 
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maroh  of  th«  troops  ; can  l|e  galloped  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  ano^er ; and^  being  harnessed  durmg* 
the  whole  nction,  retires  as  swiftly  as -the  cavalrjr 
itself.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  inv^tbn  of  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Edinbiii^h.. 

. Arundeluk  Marbles,  called  also  the  * Parian 
Chronicle,  are  ancient  stones,  on  which  is  inscribed 
a obroniole  <ii  the  city  of  Athens,  supposed  to  bare 
been  engraven  in. capital  letters,  in  the  island  of 
poros,  ^4  years  before  Christ.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  w1m>  procured  them 
firom  the  east,  or.&Qm  bis  grandson,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Ihtiversity  of  Oxford.  ■ The  authentidty 
of  these  marbles  has  led  to  a controversy  between 
Mr.  llobertaoo,  who  in  hia.  Parian  Chronicle  qu^> 
tioned  it,  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  wlto  defended  it  in  a 
Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Cbre« 
nicle.  ; . • .» 

. 'As,  a weight  used  by  the  ancients,  consisting  of 
Is  ounces : it  was  also  < used  as  a emn,  and  as  an 
integer  divided  into  IS  parts. 

^ Ascension,  Rights  of  the  sun,  or  of  a star,  is 
tliat  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  accounted  from  the 
bogpDuiflg  of  Aries,  which  rises  wUh  them,  in  a 
light  sphere. — Or,  Right  A^ension  is  that  poiid  of 
the  equinoctial,  counted  as  before,  which  comes  to 
the  meridian  with  the  sun  or  star,  or  other  point  of 
tlie  heavens.  And  the  reason  of  thus  referring  is 
to  tlie  meridian,  is,  because  this  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  equinoctial ; wher^  the  horizon  is  so 
only,  ha  a right  or  direct  sphere.  . 

) • AsqfiNsioNy  Oblique^- is  an  arc  of  the  equates 
intorceptetl  hot  ween  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
equator  i^rbich' rises  togmher  wiU* 
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thfe  star,  &c.  in  oblique '8phepe<*^The  Oblique 
Aseension  t»  counted  from  !the  west  to  east  ^ and  is 
gi-eater  or  less,  according  to  the  various  obliquity^ of 
toe  sphere.  ' * ^ • 

Ascensional  Difference,  is  the  ' difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere:  • ' ‘ 

Asia,  the  most  extensive,  the  most  ancientiy- 
civilized,  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  quarter,  or  grand 
division,  of  the  globe.  It  lies  under  all  latitudes  1 
the  Greater  Tartary  ^mitig  part  of  the  northern* 
most  region  of  the 'Russian  empire,  and  the  large 
island  of'New  Holland,  extending  farther  toward  the 
south  pole  than  the  correspomling  extremities  of 
either  Africa  or  America.  Mankind,  in  this'  part 
of  the  world,  have  a very  peculiar  character,  de- 
dttc'thle'from  the  primitive  establiabment  of  patri- 
archal or  parental  authority. 

This  vast  country  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Europe, 
eommenoing  at  the  isthmus  of  Supz,  divided  from 
Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  on  the  side 
of  the  ocean  to  the  Frozen  Sea.  The  continent,'  in 
a political  point  of  view,  may  he  divided  into  oig 
parts,  1.  Turkey;  2.  Asiatic  Turkey ; 3.  Arabia; 
4.  Persia;  5.  ludia;  and6.  Chiua:  the  islands arar 
innumerable.  ^ 

. Great  Tartary  occupies  more  than  half  Asia,  and 
makes  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  Through' the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  it  is  uncultivated  arid  a 
des^.  The  northern  part  is  covered  with  forest* 
abounding  wiUi  white  bears,  ermines,  and  martins; 
rl»e  peltry  of  which  forms  the  staple  commerce,  of 
the  country.  It  is  called  Great  Tartary,  to  dis* 
tioguish  it  from  the  Lesser^  which  is  in  Etuopoj 
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* , Great  Tartary  is  itself  divided  iato  three  districtar, 
known  by  the  additional  names  of  Russian,  Chinese, 
and  Independent.  Russian  Tartar^',  also  called 
Asiatic  Russia,  is  se[>arated  into  three  govern- 
ments, which  take  the  name  of  their  several  capitals, 
Astrac.au,  Casan,  and  Tobolski  or  Siberia.  This 
latter  forms  the"  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  runs 
along  the  northern  sea.  ^ The  coldness  of  its  climate 
is  extreme  ; but  its  soil  is  by  no  means  so  desolate 
as  is  vulgarly  supposed.  Turkey  in  Asia  compre- 
hends five  provinces.  Arabia  is  an  extensive  penin- 
sula, distinguished  into  thi’ee  parts:  Petrea,  or 
the  Stony ; Deserta,  or  the  Desert ; and  Felix,  or 
the  Happy.  The  capital  of  Persia  is  Ispahan,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  the  world.  In  it 
arc  assembled  the  most  admirable  productions  of 
.Asia  and  Europe ; and  its  streets  are  crowded  with 
merchants  ofall  nations  and  religions,  drawn  thither 
by  its  extensive  commerce.  India  contains  four 
principal  countries:  1.  The  Mogul  Empire;  ,2. 
The  W esteru  Peninsula,  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges, 
in  which  the  English  have  acquired  an  immense 
territory ; 3.  The  Eastern  Peninsula,  beyond  the 
Ganges;  and,  4.  The  Islands  ofSunda,  called  the 
East  Indies.  China  is  the  largest,  the  richest,  the 
most  populous,  the  most  peacei'uj,  and  the  most 
flourishing  empire  in  the  world:  a)one,  it  contains 
more  inhabitants  than  all  Europe.  'Among  the  is- 
lands of  Asia,  there  are  vast  etiipires,  not  to  mention 
that  of  Japan,  scarcely  known  to  us  but  by  name. 

The  most  considerable  rivers  in  this  venerable 
portion  of  the  globe,  are  the  Obi,  the  Lena,  and  the 
Afenisei,  which  in  the  north,  run  from  the  south- 
ward into  the  Frozen-sea ; the  Kitang  and  the 
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Hd-angf,  in  the  east ; ami  the  Tifjris,  the  Euphi-ates, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges  in  the  south.  Asio  Is 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  by  two 
principal  chains  of  mountains:  the  first,  Mount 
Taurus  or  Caucasus,  and  the  second  composed  of 
Poyas  Noss.  It  abounds  with  corn,  wine,  rice, 
and  almost  every  species  of  delicious  fruit ; it 
exports  perfumes,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  calicos, 
silks,  painted  linens,  cloths  of  tree-bark,  beau- 
tiful porcelain,  and  the  diamonds,  gold,  silver, 
and  copj)er  of  its  mines.  Its  more  peculiar 
animals  are,  the  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
camel,  crocodile,  aud  tortoise.  Mahometanism  is 
the  prevailing  religion  through  all  the  interior  of 
Asia  ; the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries 
in  which  Europeans  have  established  themselves, 
have  hot  yet  emeigfed  from  the  rudeness  of  idolatry- 
All  the  sovereigns  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  reign 
with  absolute  authority,"  and  are  revered  by  their 
subjects  ; to  inspire  wliom  with  respect,  they  main* 
tain  the  innocent  and  commendable  policy  of  being 
seldom  seen. 

Aspect,  in  astronomy,  denotes  the  situation  of  th6 
planets  and  stars,  with  respect  to  each  other. 
There  are  five  different  aspects.  1.  Sextile  aspect 
is  when  the  planets  or  stars  are  60°  distant,  and 
marked  thus  jjc.  2.  The  quartile,  or  quadrate, 
when  they  are  90°  distant,  marked  Q.  8.  Trine, 
when  12*0°  distant,  marked  A-  4.  Opposition, 
when  180°  distant,  marked  And,  5.  Coiit 
jtmction,  wlien  both  in  the  same  degree,  marked  . 
Kepler,  who  added  eight  new  ones,  defines  aspect 
to  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  stars, 
meeting  on  the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  had 
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influence  is  measured  ; for  it  is  to  be  obser?ed,  that  • 
these  aspects  being  first  introduced  by  astrologers, 
were  distinguished  into  benign,  j malignant,  and 
indiflerent;  the  quartile  and  opposition  being  ac- 
counted malign;  the  trine  and  sextile,  benign  or 
friendly  ; and  the  conjunction  indifferent.  i 
, Assassin,  one  who  kills  another,  not  iii  open 
combat,  but  privately,  or  suddenly.  The  nmne  is 
generally  restrained  to  murderers  of  princes  or  other 
political  characters ; or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  ex- 
plicitly, to  where  the  murder  is  committed  from 
some  sentiment  of  hatred,  but  in  a private  and 
dastardly  manner.  We  do  not  call  an  ordinary 
murderer,  who  has  nothing  in  view,but  plunder,  an 
Assassin.  Som^  attribute  the  origin  of  this  word  to 
a prince  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacida,  or  Assassins^ 
who  brought  up  a nunaber  of  young  men  to  the 
employment  of  murdering  the  princes  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity  ; hut  I\L  Volney  says,  that  in  the 
vulgar  Arabic,  the  word  Hassassin  signifies  “.Rob- 
bers of  the  night,”  persons  w ho  “ lie  in  ambush  to 
kill;”  and  is  always  understood  in  tins  sense  in 
Cairo  and  in  Syria.  •.  .f 

. Assaying,  in  metallurgy,  or  the  docimastic  art, 
is  used  to, express  those  chemical  operations  which 
are  made  in  small  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  ores,  or  to  discover  the  value,  or  purity 
of  any  mass,  of  .gold,  silver,  or  any  other,  metal. 
This  mode  of , examination  .differs  from  analysis  in 
being  principally  concerned- about  only  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  ore , or  alloy,  .whereas  the  object 
. .of  the  latter  is  to  ascertain  the.  quantity)  and  propor- 
tion of  every  substance  in  the  mass  to  which  it  is 
..fppjied.  jThuSj.ift,  the  assay. of .>  copper,  ores,  the 
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^)«ct  is‘'to  know  the  propoition  bf^ure 
copper  which  a given  weight  of  the  ore  can  be  mjule 
to  yield,  disregarding  all  the  other  component  parts, 
such  as  the  sulphur,  iron,  silex,  &c.  or,  rather', 
confounding  them  together  under  the  general  term 
impurities.  Thus  also  in  the  assay  of  a mixtnre  of 
gold,  or  of  gold  and  silver,  with  copper,  lead,  tin,  or 
any  other  of  the  inferior  metals,  the  whole  attention 
is  directed;  to  the  proportion  of  fine,  or  of  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  the  alloy.  •• 

' AssaY'Mastbr,  an  officer,  under  certain  corpo- 
rations, entrusted  with  the  care  of  making  true 
touch,  or  assay,  of  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to 
him ; and  giving  a just  report  of  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness thereof.  Such  is  the  assay-master  of  the  mint 
in  the  Tower,  called  alsoassayerof  the  king.  The 
assay-  master  of  the  goldsmiths*  company  is  a sort 
of  assistant- warden,  called  also  a touch-warden, 
appointed  to  survey,  assay,  and  mark  all  the  silver 
work,  &c.  committed  to  him. 

' Assets,  in  trade,  signifies  goods  or  property 
enough  to  answer  all  demands  made  upon  them. 

Assignment,  in  law,  the  act  of  assigning  or 
transfening  the  interest  or  property  a man  has  in 
a thing ; or  of  appointing  and  setting  over  a right  to 
•to  another.  Bills  of  Exchange  are  assigned  over  by 
indorsement. 

» Assimilation,  is  that  process  in  animaleconomy 
by  which  the  difierent  ingredients  of  the  blood  are 
' made  parts  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body : thus 
the  stomach  converts  the  food  into  chyme;  the'in- 
testines  change  the  chyme  into  chyle,  and  the 
'-blood  vessels  convert  the  chyle  into  blood.  The 
• healing  of  every  fractured  bone,  and  of  every 
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wound  in  the  body,  is  • jwtiofoflhe  e>.:isteuOc,  and 
an  instance  of  tiie  action  of  assimilation. 

Assise,  a periodical  court,  held  in  the  several 
districts  of  tlie  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  decision  of  all  writs  and  processes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  by  judge  and  jury.  An 
assize  is  a sittings  or  session ; and  the  other  senses 
in  which  the  word  is  used,  apply  to  the  results  of 
such  sitting,  or  session.  Before  assises  or  judges  of 
assise,  at  least,  were  established,  the  business  was 
done  by  the  justices  in  eyre,  who,  in  more  early 
times,  made  their  circuit  once  in  seven  years,  but 
were  directed  by  Magna  Ckarta,  to  be  sent  into 
every  county  once  a year,  to  try  certain  actions,  the 
most  difficult  of  which  they  were  to  return  into  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  be  there  determined.  At 
present,  all  the  counties  of  England  are  divided  into 
six  circuits  ; and  two  judges,  by  the  king’s  com- 
mission,  are  assigned  to  each,  who  hold  their  assises 
twice  a year,  except  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
which  they  visit  but  once.  The  evils  of  septennial 
assises  must  have  been  dreadful;  tliose  of  the  yearly 
(mes  just  mentioned  are  deplorable  ; and  even  half- 
yearly  trials  are  a stigma  on  the  British  system  of 
jurisprudence  : for,  setting  humanity  totally  out  of 
the  question,  prisons  are  but  nurseries  of  ciimes. 
The  judges  upon  their  circuits  sit  by  five  several  au- 
thorities : 1.  The  commission  of  the  peace,  in  each 
county  ; Q,  That  of  oyer  and  terminer  {hearing  and 
determining)^  directed  to  them  and  many  other 
gentlenaen  of  the  county,  by  which  they  are  em-' 
powered  to  try  treasons,  felonies,  &c.  and  this  is 
the  largwt  commission  they  have  ; 3.  That  Of  gd.| 
neral  gaol* delivery,  directed  to  the  judges  and  the 
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clerk  of  the  assise  associate,  which  gives  tliem  the 
)>o\ver  of  trying  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol,  com- 
mitted for  any  offence  whatever,  but  none  but  |>ri- 
sonere  in  the  gaol ; so  that,  one  way  or  other,  they 
rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  it  contains ; 4.  That 
of  assise,  directed  to  the  judges  and  clerk  of  assise,’ 
to  take  assises,  that  is,  to  take  the  verdict  of  a pe- 
culiar species  of  jury  called  < an  assise,  summoned 
for  the  trial  of  landed  disputes.  The  other  autho- 
rity is,  5.  Thatof  which  is  a consequence 

of  the  commission  of  assise.  All  justices  of  peace 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  the  assises,  and  sheriff 
are  also  to  give  their  attendance  on  the  judges,  on 
pain  of  fine. 

• Association  of  ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas 
constantly  and  immediately  follow  one  another  in 
the  mind,  so  that  one  shall  almost  infallibly  produce 
the  other,  whether  there  be  any  natural  relation 
between  them  or  not.  According  to  Dr.  Hartley, 
particular  sensations  result  from  previous  vibrations 
Conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  these  are  so  intimately 
associated  together,  that  any  one  of  them,  when 
impressed  alone,  shall  be  able  to  excite  in  the  mind 
the  ideas  of  all  the  rpst.  This  author  maintains 
that  simple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  associa- 
tion. 

. Assurance,  see  Insurance  and  Life  Annuities. 

< Assyria,  a country  of  Asia,  which  formerly 
eomprehended  those  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia, now  named  Diabekr,  and  Irac  Arabia : it  i.s 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Media,  “on  the  west  by' 
Mesopotamia,  north  by  Armenia^  and  south  bv' 
Arabia,  . 
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Asteroids;  a name  g^?en  by  Dr.  Hersdiel  to  tlia 
new  planets,  or  four  small  planetary  bodies,  dis« 
covered  by  tlie  foreign  astronomers,  Piazzi,  Olbers, 
and  Harding,  which  are  defined  as  celestial  bodies 
either  of  little  or  considerable  exeentricity  round 
the  sun,  the  plane  of  which  may  be  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  in  any  angle  whatever.  The  motion  may 
be  direct  or  rrtrogmde ; and  fiiey  may  or  may  not 
have  considerable  atmospheres,  very  small  comaS) 
discs,  or  nuclei.” 

Astrolabe,  a sterei^aphic  projection  of  the 
sphere,  either  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  or 
upon  that  of  the  meridian;  the  e^'e,  in  the  first 
construction,  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  pole  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  second,  in  the  point  of  tJie. 
intersection  of  the  equinoctial  and  hcn'izon.  As-> 
trolabe  is  also  the  name  of  an  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  the  purposes  no\v  performed  by  Ute 
quaihant. 

Astrology,  a pursuit  by  means  of  which  it  is 
pietended  to  ibretel  future  events,  physical  and  t 
moral,  according  to  these  separate  objects  of  inquiry. 
Astrology  is  divided  into  two  biTmcbes,  called,  re- 
spectively, natural  and  judiciary.  To  tl»e  forn^, 
belongs  tlie  prediction  of  physical  oocutrences  ; as 
storms,  earthquakes,  changes  of  the  weather,  %co. 
and  to  the  latter,  the  foreknowledge  of  human : 
actions  and  destinies,  which,  according  to  the  vi- 
sionary philosopliers,  or  bai*efaced  impostors,  who 
profess  it,  are  undci*  the  immediate  influence  of  th»  > 
stars. 

Astronomy,  a researdi  of  a very  different  nature 
from  tliat  of  Astrology,  ffie  subject  of  the  preceding  ■ 
article.  In  every  age  and  country,  Astiononiy  bad 
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CAga^ed  tbke  atteation  «f  mankind : and  who,  indeed, 
can  behold  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven,”  a 
magnificence  that  continually  increases  on  the  eye 
that  surveys  it,  without  feeling  the  most  earnest 
solicitude  to  learn  every  thing  respecting  it,  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind  can  discover?  1 saw-  the 
Stars,”  says  the  Faria  of  Saint-Pierre,  “ I saw  the 
stars  rising  from  the  east  in  endless  succession  ; and 
1 felt  that  nature,  who  has  linked  the  lot  of  man 
with  so  many  invisible  ot^ects,  has  surely  given 
him  a relationship,  to  those  that  present  themselves 
to  bis  eyes !”  And  we  are  connected  with  this  scene  I 
from  it  we  receive  net  only  tlie  sublimest,  bnt  the 
dearest  conceptions  of  creation,  and  its  Creator  1 
Nor  does  its  vastness  oppress  us  : let  ns  watch  the 
impression  it  makes,  and  observe  whether  it  does' 
not  rather  prompt  us  **  to  claim  a kindred  wkh  the 
skies What  a mjclanciioly  thought  would  it  boj 
did  we  look  at  the  stars,  and  believe  that  they  should 
cmitinue  to  revolve  through  an  eternity,  after  our- 
selves were  lost  in  nothingness  ! bnt  this  is  not  the 
spontaneous,  and  therefore  not  the  instinctive,  feel-^ 
ing  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  how  natural,  how 
congenial  to  the  heart,  is  the  exclamation  of  Fingal : 
‘'When  thou,  sun  of  heaven,  shall  iait— ifthoa 
sbalt  fail,  thou  mighty  light, — if  thy  brightness  is - 
for  a season,  like  Fingal,  our  fame  shall  survive 
thy  beams  I” 

V Be  tliat  has  made  himself  acqoainte*!  witli  astro- 
nomical facts,  is  enabled  to  behold  with  the  mind’s 
eye,  a prospect  in  which  this  our  globe  forms  but 
a small  part  indeed  1 and  it  is  impossiMo  to  think 
justly,  on  those  three  great  objects  of  all  thought,—' 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,— without  begin-  ' 
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ning  at  this  point.  The  low  theology  of  the  an- 
cients  arose  out  of  astronomical  ignorance.  To 
tlieir  eyes,  the  earth  was  a plane  : beneath  its  siir- 
lace  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead  ; above  it,  rose  the 
vaulted  skies,  at  once  a canopy  to  men,  and  a floor- 
ing to  the  gods.  The  shining  stars  ornamented  the 
heavens,  as  tlie  flowers  did  the  fields.  Observe, 
the  world  was  not  a part,  but  the  centre  of  a system. 
With  some  of  the  more  metaphysical  teachers, 
heavens  were  raised  above  heavens ; and  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  in  proportion  as  his  seat  was  raised, 
the  idea  entertained  of  the  Supreme,  became  more 
abstract  and  sublime.  Still,  however,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  divine  solicitude  was  the  world : the  world 
was  not  a part,  but  the  whole. 

But  what  are  our  conceptions?  Reclined  upon 
the  green  surface  of  the  earth,  as  a mariner  upon 
the  side  of  a vessel,  we  look  at  once  into  the  ocean 
of  universal  space.  We  suppose  this  space  un- 
bounded ; because,  with  the  idea  of  boundaries  we 
must  connect  that  of  something  beyond  those  boun- 
daries, and  this  can  be  nothing  but  a recommence- 
ment of  space.  W e consider  ourselves  as  resting 
upon  a body  which  is  continually  turning  round, 
and  to  which  we  adhere  by  the  unalterable  nature 
of  matter.  We  reflect  that  if  a bird,  or  a balloon, 
could  rise  to  the  height  at  wliich  the  attractive  in-~ 
fluence  of  the  earth  ceases,  it  must  fall  into  the  vol-d. 
We  reflect  that,  could  we  divest  ourselves  of  matter, 
.we  should  be  released  from  that  power  by  wliich  we 
are  chained  to  the  earth : and  having  supposed  this> 
alteration,  we  may  please  ourselves  with  the  tbouglii- 
of  our  liberty,  or  trembling,  that  as  the  world  turns 
round  we  shall  drop  from  it  into  the  dark  and  chill, 
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space  that  we  couceive  unbounde(L  ■ Fi*om  this  re- 
. verie,  let  us  turn  to  the  view  of  creation  : we  are 
aware  that  the  planet  iu  which  we  live  is  surrounded 
hy  exhalations,  or  light  particles  of  itself,  which 
form  what  is  called  its  atmosphere.  This  atmos- 
phere, though  light  and  fluid,  is  material,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  very  elements  that,  iu  a compacted 
state,  form  the  sod  on  which  we  tread.  We  per- 
ceive, then,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  matter. 
That,  to  us  the  viewless  fluid,  in  which  we  breathe 
and  move,  is  as  absolutely  a body  as  water,  and  as 
essential  to  our  existence,  as  is  water  to  that  offish. 
Bnt  tliis  material  atmosphere  extends  only  to  a cer- 
tain distance  round  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Be- 
yond this,  commences  a space  of  the  nature  which 
we  can  give  no  account  of,  but  which  some  philo- 
sophers have  sujiposed  a sea  of  ether,  and  in  which 
we  must  couclude  that  neither  animals  nor  plants 
can  live.  This  is  that  space  iu  which  the  stars  are 
placed. 

The  stars  are  supposed  to  be  centres  of  systems, 
that  is,  points,  round  which  their  attending  planets 
revolve ; suns,  by  whose  power  those  planets  are 
enlightened  and  warmed : and  are  not  these  stars, 
in  their  turn,  but  parts  of  still  larger  systems  ? Is 
there  not  a point  round  which  they,  with  all  their 
worlds,  in  hai'monious  order,  revolve,  and  which  is 
to  them  a sun? 

Imagination,  tutored  by  astronomy,  might  here 
place  the  abode  of  God.  Beyond  a donbt,  tliere  is 
a physical,  a mechanical,  centre  of  the  universe: 
for  surely  the  stars  are  upheld  in  heaven  by  the 
same  laW'^of  attraction  through  which  the  planets 
•re  supported  by  the  stars.  ..Bid  a star. cease  to 
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attract  its  planets,  they  must  fall  till  they'  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  next  attracting*  centre ; and  • 
it  is  only  by  attraction  that  the  stars  ^emselres  are 
retained  in  their  quarters  of  the  heavens.  Imagine, 
then,  all  constellations  revolving  round  one  point: 
see  them  advance  in  splendid  and  ^lemn  proces- 
sion ! and  where,  with  more  sublimity  tlian  in  that 
commanding  station,  can  the  theologist  place  the 
all-disposing  mind?  Where  can  the  poet  and  the’ 
painter,  with  more  grandeur,  place  that  throne  be- 
fore which  universal  nature  is  prostrate,  and  whence 
life  and  all  its  enjoyments  are  dispensed  ? > 

But  whatever  metaphysical  creed  we  may  adopt, 
we  have,  at  least,  obtain^  a comprehensive  view  of 
creation.  We  have  ascertained  the  place  and  mag- 
iHtnde  of  a world  that  is  and  must  be  so  very  inter- 
esting to  us;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  regular  induc- 
tion, to  make  some  estimate  of  our  own. 

Such  is  the  philosophical  value  of  astronomy. 
Its  great  practical  use  is  in  navigation  and  geo- 
graphy : by  their  bearings  with  respect  to  the  ce- 
festial  bodies,  the  situation  of  places  is  described, 
and  their  relative  distances  determined.  As  a 
science,  we.  Irave  been  taught  by  Newton  to  study 
it  in  the  geneiul  laws  of  matter  ; to  which  article, 
with  those  of  motion,  attraction,  and  gravitation,' 
the  reailer  is  referred.  For  astronomical  facts  and 
descriptions,  as  of  the  Earth,  Moon,  Planets,' 
Stars,  and  solar  system,  &c.  see  the  several  sub- 
jects required. 

Asymptote,  is  properly  a right  line,  which  ap-  > 
proaches  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  some 
curve,  whose  asymptote  it  is  said  to  be,  in  such  sort, 
that  wbeu  they  are  both  iudefinitely.produced,^  they • 
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mre  nearer  together  than  by  any  af^ignable  finite 
distance ; or  it  may  be  considered  as  a tangent  to 
.the  cui*ve  when  conceived  to  be  produced  to  an  infix 
nite  distance. 

• AtchieVement,  or  Achievement /m  heraldi*y,  de- 
notes the  arms  of  a peraon  or  family,  together  with 
all  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  shield ; as  bdmet, 
ihantle,  crest,  scrolls,  and  motto,  together  with  such 
quarterings  as  may  hare  been  acquired  1^  alliances, 
marshalled  in  regular  order.  See  Heraldry.  - 
' Atheist,  one  w-ho  denies  the  existence  of  a God. 
Perhaps  no  man,  for  any  length  of  time,  was  a reai 
Atheist ; he  must  have  had  feelings  that  advertised 
■him  of  some  being  superior  to  what  he  sees.  It  will 
be  said,  indeed,  that  men  have  suffered  persecution, 
and  even  martyrdom,  in  its  cause : but  martj’rdem, 
•though  it  proves  tlie  martyr’s  resolution  ; and,  one 
■would  think,  the  firmness  of  his  belief  in  the  doe* 
trine  fbr  which  be  resigns  his  life,  is  no  argument 
for  the  truth  of  that  doctrine.  Perhaps  there  hove 
been  no  real  atheists  but  among  spernlative  men : 
for  the  libertine,  so  long  as  his  libertinism  last.s,  is 
in  a state  of  continual  intoxiration ; in  his  sober 
moments,  be  is  no  atheist.  Speculative  atheists  are 
Wanderers  from  the  true  paths  of  pliilosophy  ; and 
St  is  to  be  hoperl,  that  there  are  few  w ho  do  not  soon 
perceive  their  mistake.  It  is  probable,  that  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  most  reflecting  men  have  en- 
tertained ideas  a little  inclining  to  this  unhappy 
point  j and,  if  the  conjecture  be  true,  we  may  re^ 
nh  it  a consolatory  hope,  that,  of  those  who  profesfc 
atheism,  not  many  contimie  long  its  votaries.  It  is 
not  at  all  wonderful,  nor  ought  the  enwr-to  be  de- 
nied indulgent  discussion,  if  among  the  smatterers 
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in  that  philosophy  which  describes  mMter  as  actinia 
wpon  matter  by  netiessary  lews,  and  thus  producing 
•necessary  eftects;  some  should  be  tempted  to  r^ect 
the  existence  of  a primitive  and  preserving  cause: 
•especially,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  that ' philosophy  the 
fmind  is  accustomed  to -find  every  thing  explained 
■upon  mechanical  and  comprehensible  principles, 
W'hiie  a distinct  conception  of  a God  exceeds  the 
.intellectual  capacity  of  man.  It  is  no  argument, 
that  the  original  professors  of  these  doctrines  were 
far  from  drawing  any  such  conclusions.  We  know 
they  were ; but  we  know  that  all  doctrines  are  per- 
petually misunderstood,  and  that  the  best  have  been 
made  to  do  much  mischief.  Let  those,  however, 
who  have  been  staggered  by  the  considerations  al- 
luded to,'  remember,  that,  beyond  all  which  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry  can  discover,  there  is  a some- 
thing that  as  certainly  exists  as  it  defies  inquiry. 
We  may  have  traced  the  wheels  of  nature’s  ma- 
chinery ; but  must  there  not  have  been  a maker  ? 
W e may  have  learned  the  law’s  of  matter ; • but  mart 
there  not  have  been  a law-giver  ? We  may  have 
analyzed  the  component  parts  of  matter,  and  re- 
duce those  parts  into  atoms ; but,  after  all,  what 
have  we  fouud  that  will  supply  the  place  of  a 
Creator  ? • It  were  more  rational  to  believe  that  the 
majestic  oak  produces,  of  its  own  power  and  intelli- 
gence, its  foliage  and  its  fruit,  than  that  atoms,  of 
their  power  and  intelligence,  produced  the  majestic 
oak.  Matter,  then,  must  have  had  a Creator ; and 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  fact,  whether,  in  at- 
tracting and  yielding  to  attraction,  in  assuming 
every  modification,  in  combining  into  all  forms, 
here  an  ocean,  and  there  a flower ; here  an  elephant, 
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and  there  a butterfly ; it  is  of  little  conse(|ueiiue, 
Tfhether  it  acts  upon  instinctive  endowments,  or  is 
senseless,  and  obeys  controling  laws : in  either  case, 
a superior  power  and  intelligence  are  indispensable. 
This  power  and  intelligence  must  have  existeil  from 
all  eteiTiity  ; since,  if  it  ever  began  to  be,  it  must 
have  had  a cause  capable  of  piwlucing  itl  and  thus, 
to  whatever  distance  we  push  the  perspective,  a 
^deity  closes  up  the  scene:  it  must  exist  eternally, 
unless  that  which  produced  all  matter,  can  itself  be 
annihilated,  and  the  source  of  life  expire. 

But  we  have  an  evidence  on  this  question,  so 
strong,  so  authentic,  as  would  justify  us,  were  it 
necessary,  in  refusing  credit  to  all  the  calculations 
of  philosophy.  That  the  human  mind  entertains 
an  idea  of  a God,  is  a positive  proof  of  his  exist- 
ence. Whence  could  such  an  idea  arise  ? Whence, 
but  from  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  around 
us?  Was  it  not,  is  it  not,  communicated  by  the 
mysterious  impression  that  nature  is  always  ca- 
|)able  of  making  upon  us  ? Have  not  the  mute  fields 
impelled  us,  secretly,  indeed,  but  irresistibly,  to 
assert  the  being  of  an  invisible  power  ? 

It  has,  however,  been  maintained,  tliat  this  idea 
4s  not  natural;  that  it  is  the  effect  of  education; 
and  that  we  believe  it  only  because  it  has  been  re- 
peated to  us:  now  it  happens,  that  we  may  admit 
'even  this  proposition,  false  as  it  is,  without  any  dan- 
;ger  from  the  doctrine  of  atheism ; for,  as  it  is  a fact 
that  roan  has  such  an  idea,  if  it  be  proved  that  it  is 
not  natural,  it  can  only  follow  that  it  is  superna- 
tural : and  if  it  be  called  supernatural,  the  Deity  is 
placed  in  full  view  at  once.  The  atheist  has  accom- 
pli^ed  nothing;  he  has  only  token  away  from  na- 
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tural  religion  a foundation'  which  some  have  been 
inclined  to  allow  it,  and  - established,  beyond  a pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  the  Uruth  of  revelation. 

, Athwart,  in  navigation,  is  synonymous  with 
across  the Jine  of  the  course.  Athwart  the* fore- 
foot, is  a phrase  that  denotes  the  iiight  of  a cannon 
ball  from  one  ship  across  the  course  of  another ; to 
intercept  the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to  shorten  sail, 
that  the  former  may  come  near  enough  to  examine 
her. 

Atlantis  (New,)  is  the  name  of  a fictitious  philo- 
sophical commonwealth,  of  which  a description  has 
been  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Its  chief  design  is  to 
exhibit  a model  of  a college,  instituted  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  - nature  and  the  production  of  gi-eat 
and  marvellous  works,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  under 
the  name  of  Solomon’s  House,  or,  **  the  college  of 

the  six  day’s  work.”  Thus- much,  at  least,- is 
finished  ; and  witli  great  beauty  and  magnificence* 
-The  author  proposed  also  a frame  of  laws,  or  of  the 
best  state  or  mould  of  a commonwealth.  But  this 
part  is  not  executed. 

Atlas,  a king  of  Mauritania,  said  to  have  been 
contemporary,  with  Moses,  who  took  observations  of 
the  stars  from  a certain  mountain.  In  process  of 
time,  the  mountain  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
king ; the  poets  feigned  a metamorphosis ; and  as 
the  “ cloud-capt”  .mountain  seemed  to  support  the 
skies.  Atlas  was  said  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his 
shoulders:  . : 

-.y:  Atlas^  a*  chain  of  mountains  supposed  to  stretch 
across  the  whole  continent  of.  Atnca,  and  deriving 
their,  name  from  Atlas  the  king. 

in  allusion  to.  the  above  circumstances,  a 
book  of  universal  geography. 
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Af/os/a  silk-satin,  mantifactnred  in'the‘'£asf- 
Indies,  plain^' striped,  or  flowered,  and'kiter-worlced 
with  gold.  These  are  man ulactored  ' with  an  ex- 
cellence beyond  the  reach'  of 'European  art.  '’In 
China,  slips  of  gilded  paper  are  wranght  into  the 
atlasses,  which,  with  little  cost,*-  gfives  them  a very 
rich  appearance.  « • . • ' 

,Atlasii2i  denomination  given  to  a lai^e  size  nf 
paper,  such  as  atlasses,  or  lai^e  maps,  may  be 
printed  upon.  ' 

Atmosphere  is  that  invisible  elastic  fluid  which 
surrounds  the  earth  to  an  unknown  height ; and  en- 
closes.it  ou  all  sides.  This  fluid  is  essential  to  the 
exhtence^of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and ' even 
to  the  constitution  of  all  kinds  of  matter  whatever, 
without  which  they  would  not  be  what  they  are : for 
by  it  we  literally  may  be  said  to  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being:  by  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  pores  of 
bodies,  it.  becomes  the  gfreat  > spring  of  almost  ail  the 
mutations  to  which  the  chemist  and  philosopher  are 
witnesses  in  the  changes  of  bodies.  Without  the 
atmosphere  no  animal  could  exist ; vegetation  would 
cease,  and  there  would  be  neither  rain  nor  refresh  > 
iog.  dews  to  moisten  the  face  of  the  ground  ; and 
though  the  sun  and'  stars  might  be  seen  as  bright 
specks,  yet  there  would  be  little  enjoyment  of  light, 
could  we.ourselves  exist  without  it.  Nature  indeed, 
and  the  constitutions  and  principles  of -matter  would 
be  totally  changed  if  this,  fluid  were  wanting.  ' 

The  mechanical  force  of  the  atmosphere  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  affairs  of  men,  who  employ 
it  in  the  motion  of < their- ships,  in  tacning(theirmi)ls, 
and  in  a tliousand  (dhcr  waysi  connected  with  the 
iii£e»  t . •.  — • 
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.'.With  ireg4rd  .lo.  the  weight  aad  pressare^>eOtbe 
ato^pbere,  iti  us  evident  that  the  whole  mass,  iia. 
coipmon  with  all  others  matter,  must  ha  endovrad 
with  weight  {tmd.fpressnref  -and  it  is, found  h^'im<* 
denisdde  expenments, lhat  the  pressure, of? the  ai» 
mofpbere  sustains  a column  of>.quicksalver.  io>  the 
tube ' of'  a barometer  of  about  SO  inches , iu’  hfflght  | 
it.  accordingly  tbllows,  that' the  whole  pressure. of 
the  atmosphere  is  equal  .to  the  weight  of  a o^umn  of 
quicksilver  of  an  equal  base,  and  SO  inches 'XQ 
h^ht,  or  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  every  | 

square  inch  of  suid'ace  is  equal  to  15  pound.s.  It  him  I 

moreover  been  found,  that  the  presnue  of  tfaeatx&oa- 
phere  balances  in  the  case  of  pumps,  &c.  a column 
of  water  34§  feet  high  ; and  the  cubical  foot  of 
water  weighing  just  1000  ounces,  or  6S|  Ihs., 
multiplied  by  62^,  or  2,15Q  ibs.  will  be  the  weight 
of  a column  of  water,  or  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
base  of  a square  foot;  and  consequently  the  l44th  j 

part  of  this,  or  15  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  the  atmofr-  * 

plio'e  on  a square  inch*  From  th^e  data,  Mr4  | 

C'otes  computed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  eif 
Ute  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth.to  'be  equivalent  t» 
that  of  a globe  of  lead  60  miles  in  diameter.  j 

Dr.  Vinoc  and  others  have  given  the  weight  at  ' 

77, 670,207,973, 563, 429 tons.  This  weight  is  how» ' 
ever  variable;  it  sometimes  being  much> 'greater 
than  at  othera.  If  the  surface  of  a man, ‘for 
stance,  be  equal  to  14|  square  feet,  the  pressinw  ^ 
- upon,  him,  when  the  atmosphere. is  in > its  lightest 
state,  is  equal  to  1S|  tons,  and  when  in  the  heaviest,' 
it  is)  about  14  tons  and  one  third;  the  diflTereiiee  of 
which  is  .about . 2,444  lbs.  It  .r  is  - sui^iieing  tltaf- 
such'  weights  should  be  able  to  be  borne  without* 
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crushing*  the  human  fVame ; this  indeed  ‘ would  be 
the  case,  if  all  the  parts  of  our  body  were  not 
endowed  with  some  elastic  spring,  whether  of  air 
or  other  fluid,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  Whatever  this  spring 
is,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  just  able  to  counteract  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  no  more  ;'  of  course 
it  must  alter  in  its  force  as  tiie  density  of  the  atmos* 
phere  varies : for  if  any  considerable  • pressure  be 
superadded  to  that  of  the  air,  as  by  going  into  deep 
water,  it  is  always  severely  felt ; and  if  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  taken  off 
from  any  part  of  the  human  body,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  air-pump,  the  inconve- 
nience is  immediately  perceived. 

The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  very  considerable,  as  has  been  obferved, 
from  the  natural  changes  in  the  state  of  the  air. 
These  changes  take  place  chiefly  in  countries  at  a 
distance  from  the  equator.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  the  barometer  varies  from  98.4  to  30.7. 
On  the  increase  of  this  natural  weight,  the  weather 
is.  commonly  clear  and  fine,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
alert  and  active ; but  when  the  weight  of  the  air 
diminishes,  the  weather  is  often  bad,  and  we  feel 
listlessness  and  inactivity.  Hence  invalids  suffer  in 
their  health  from  very  sudden  changes  in  the  atraos  • 
phere.  In  our  observations  on  the  barometer,  we 
have  known  the  mercury  to  vary  a full  inch,  or  even 
something  more,  in  the ’course  of  a few  hours. 
Such  changes,  however,  are  by  no  means  frequent; 
Ascending  to  the  tops ‘of  mountains, ^Where  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  very  much  diminished,  the 
inconvenience  is  rarely-  felt,  on  account  of  the  gra-' 
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dual  change;  but  when  a person  ascends in  a 
loon  with  great  rapidity,  he  feels,  we  are  told  by 
Guruerin  aod  otlier  aeronauts,  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  many  unpleasant  sensations.  So  also,  ob 
the  condensation  of  the  air,  we  feel  little  or  no  al- 
teration in  ourselres,  except  when  the  variations  are 
sadden  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  those 
who  descend  to  great  depffis  in  a divihg-bell.  See 
Diving-bell.  ■ * - ^ 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ai^ertain  the' 
height  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  extended  all 
round  the  earth.  These  comm^mced  soon  after  it 
was  discovered  by  means  of  the  Torricellimi  tube, 
that  air  is  endued  with  weight  and  pressure.  And 
had  not  the  air  an  elastic  power,  hut  were  it  every 
where  of  the  same  density,  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  like 
water,  which  is  equsdiy  dense  at  nil  depths,  it  wonkl 
be  a very  easy  matter  to  det^mine  its  height  iVoni 
its  density  and  the  column  of  mercury  which  it 
would  counterbalance  in  the  barometer  tube:  for,  it 
having  l>een  observed  thatithe  weight  of  the  atm<»- 
phere  is  equivalent  to  a osiumn  of  30  inches  or 
feet  of  quicksilver,  and  the  density  of  the  former  to 
that  of  the  latter,  as  1 to  11040  ; therefore  the  height 
of  the  uniform  atmosphere  would  be  11040  times 
feet,  that  is  27,600  feet,  or  little  more  than  5 
miles  and  a qnaiter.  But  the  air  by  its  elastic 
quality,  expands  and  contracts ; and  it  being  foimd 
by  repeated  experiments  in  most  nations  of  Europe, 
that  the  spaces  it  occupies,  when  compressed  by 
ditfereut  weights,  are  reciprocally  proportiomd  to 
tliose  weights  themselves ; or  that  the  more  the  air 
is  pressed,  so  much  .the  less  space  it  takes  up  ; it; 
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follows  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at* 
mospbere  must  grow  .continually  more  and  , more 
rare,  as  it  ascends  higher ; ami  indeed  that,  accord^ 
ing  te  that  law,  U must . necessarily  be  extended  to 
an  indefinite  height. . Now,  if  we  suppose  the  height 
of  the  whole  divided  into  innumerable  equal  parts^ 
the  quantity  of  each  part  will  be  as  its  density  ; and 
the  weight  of  the  whole  • incumbent  atmosphere 
being  also  as  its  density ; it  follows,  that  the  weight 
df  the  incumbent  air  is  every  where  as  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  subjacent  part;  which  causes  a. 
difference  between  the  weights  of  each  contiguous 
parts  of  air. 

’ The  atmosphere,  or  air,  has  also  a reflective 
power ; and  this  power  is  the  means  by  which  ob- 
jects are  enlightened  so  uniformly  on  all  sides.  The 
want  of  this  power  would  occasion  a strange  altera- 
tion in  the  appearance  of  things ; the  shadows  of 
which  would  be  so  very  dark,  and  their  sides  en- 
Eghtened  by  the  sun  so  very  bright,  that  probably 
we  could  see  no  more  of  them  than  their  bright 
halves;  so  that  for  a view  of  the  other  halves,  we 
must  turn  them  half  round,  or  if  immoveable,  must 
wait  till  the  sun  could  come  round  upon  them. 
Such  a pellucid  unreflective  atmosphere  would  in- 
deed have  been  very  commodious  for  astronomical 
observations  on  foe  course  of  the  sun  and  planets 
among  the  fixed  stars,  visible  hy  day  as  weM  as  by 
TUght;  but  then  such- a sudden  transition  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  fi-om  light  to  darkness,  imme- 
diately upon  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  with- 
out any  twilight,  and  even  upon  ttuwing  to  aud  from 
the  sun  at  noon  day,  wcnild  hove  been  rery  tncon. 
Veni^t  and  oflbnsive  to  oor  eyes.  However,  though 
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tlie  atmosphere  is  greatly  assisiaut  in  tlie  illumina- 
tion of  objects,  yet  it  must  also  be  obsei'ved  that  it 
stops  a great  deal  of  liglit. 

Atom,  in  philosophy,  u particle  of  matter,  so  mi- 
nute as  to  admit  of  no  division. . Atoms  are  tlie  7722- 
jiima  naiur<£^  and  are  conceived  as  the  fu'st  princi- 
ples or  component  parts  of  all  physical  magnitude. 

Atomical  philosophy,  or  the  doctrine  of  atpms^ 
a system  wliich,  from  the  hypothesis  that  atoms 
are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  accounted  for 
the  origin  and  formation  of  things.  This  philo- 
sophy was  first  broached  by  3Ioschus,  some  time 
Wore  the  Trojan  war:  but  being  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Epicurus,  is  denominated  the  Epi- 
euRCAN  philosophy^  which  see. 

Atropa,  deadly-uightshade,  a remarkable  species 
of  wliich,  the  Belladonna^  grows  wild  in  Britain. 
It  has  a perennial  root,  which  sends  out  strong  her- 
baceous stalks  of  a purplish  colour,  rising  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  garnished  with  entire 
oblong  leaves,  towards  autumn,  that  changes  to  a 
purplish  colour.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  come 
out  singly  between  the  leaves,  upon  long  footstalks, 
bell-shaped,  and  of  a dusky  colour  on  the  outside, 
but  purplish  within.  After  the  flower  is  past,  the 
gcrnien  becomes  a large  round  berry,  a little  flatted 
at  the  top.  It  is  first  green ; but,  when  ripe,  turns 
to  a shining  black,  sits  close  upon  the  erapalement, 
aud  contains  a purple  juice  of  a nauseous . sweet 
taste,  and  full  of  small  kidney-shaped  seeds.  This 
particular  description  may  be  acceptable  in  the  pre- 
sent publication,  because  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances, it  is  said,  of  children  killed  by  eating. ber- 
ries of  a fine  blade  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
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smaW .cherry,  which  are  no  other  than  those  -of  the 
Beltadonna  ; , and  it  is  asserted,  that  if  an  accident 
of  this  kind  be  discovered  in  time,  a glass  of  warm 
vinegar  will  prevent  the  bad  effects. 

Atrophv,  till -medicine, 'a  disease  ' wherein  the 
body,-  or  some  portion  of  it,  does  not  receive  the 
necessary  nutriment,  but  wastes  and  decays  inces- 
santly. ' ... 

Attachment,  in  law,  is  the  taking  or  apprehend- 
ing a person  or  thing,  either  by  commandment  or 
writ.*.  There  is  a great  difference  between  arrest 
and  atiacitment;  he  who  arrests  a person  carries 
him  to  another  higher  person,  to  be  disposed  of ; 
but  he  who  attaches  keeps  the  party  attached,  and 
presents  iiim  in  court  at  the  day  assigned  in  the  at- 
tachment. Again,  an  arrest  lies  only  on  the  body 
of  the  man,  an  attachment  often  on  his  goods  also.  . 

' Attainder.  The  stain  or  corruption  of  »the  blood 
of  a criminal  capitally  condemned ; the  immediate, 
inseparable  consequence,  by  the  common  law,  on 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death.  He  is  then 
called  attaint,  attinctus,  stained,  or  blackened.  He 
is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  reputation ; be  cannot.be 
a witness  in  any,  court;  neither  is  be  capable  of  per- 
forniing  the  functions  of  another  man : for,  by  an 
anticqiation  of  his  punishment,  be  is  already  dead 
in  law.  This  is  after  judgment : for  there  is  great 
difference  between  a man  convicted  and  attainted  ; 
though  they  are  frequently  through  inaccuracy 
confounded  together.  After  conviction  only,  a maa 
is  liable  to  none  of  these  disabilities : for  there  is 
still  in  contemplation  of  law  a possibility  of  his  in- 
nocence. Something  may  be  offered  in  arrest  of 
judgment':  the  indictment  may  be  erroneous,  i/rbioh 
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wiU  render  Irisi  gnHt  uncertain,  and  thereupon  fbift 
present  conviction  may  be  'quashed : be  may  obtain 
a pardon,  or  be  allowed  the  benebt  of  clerg-y ; both 
which  suppose  some  latent  sparks  of  merit,  which 
plead  in  extenuation  of  his  fault.  > But  when  judgf- 
m^t  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fact  conspire 
to  prove  him  completely  guilty ; and  there  is  not 
the  remotest  possibility  left  of  any  thing  to  be  said 
in  his  favour.  Upon  judgment,  therefore,  of  death, 
and  not  before,  the  attainder  of>  a criminal  com- 
mences: or.  upon  such  circumstances  as  are  equi- 
valent to  judgment  of  death  ; as  judgment  of  out- 
lawry on  a capital  crime,  pronounced  for  absconding 
or  fleeing,  from  justice,  which  tacitly  confesses  the 
guilt:  and  therefore,  upon’ judgment  either  of  out- 
lawry, or  of  death,  for  treason  or.  felony,  a man 
shall  be  said  to  be  attainted. 

■ A person  attainted  of  high  treason  forfeits  ail  his 
lands,  tenements,  and  heretlHameuts  ; bis  blood  is 
corrupted,  and  he  and  his  posterity  rendered  base ; 
and  this  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  taken  off  but 
by  act  of.parliament. 

Attainders  may  be  reversed'  or  falsified  (i.  e. 
proven  to  be  false)  by  writ  of  error,  or  by  plea.  If 
by  writ  of  error,  it  roust  be  by  the  Idng’s  leave, 
and  when  by  plea,  it  may  be  by  denying  the  trea- 
son, pleading  a pardon  by  act  of  parliament.  Sec. 

Attorney,  a proxy ; any  one  acting  for  another : 
hence  we  call  a legal  power,  given  in  writing,  ena- 
bling a person,  not  otherwise  concerned,  to  receive 
money  for  him  who  signs  such  a writing,  a Letter 
Attorney. 

Attobnbv  at  law,  one  who  is  put  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  manage  his  matteraatlaw. 
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every  soitor  was  obliged  to  appear’in  pen^n^  ■ As  a 
iiiatter  of  convenience,  it  is  now,  by  tbvers  statutes, 
generally  permitted,  that  attorney's  may'  prosecute 
or  defend  any  action  in  the  absence  of  parties  to 
the  suit.  No  attorney  can  practise  in  any  (K>nrt, 
unless  be  has  been  admitted  and  sworn  an  attorney 
of  that  paiticular  court.  As  an  officer  of  the  court 
in  which  he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  enjoys  several 
privileges,  and  is  liable,  on  tbe  offier  band,  to  the 
censure  and  correction  of  the  jut^es. 

. Attorney-general,  a great  officer- under  the 
king,  made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  bis  duty  to  ex- 
hibit informations,  and  prosecute  for  the  crown,  ia 
matters  criminal,  and  to  hie  bills  in  «ccheqner  for 
any  thing  concerning  the  king,  in  inheritance  w 
profits ; and  others  may  hie  bilb  agiunst  the  king’s 
attorney.  ' • • 

A'itkaction,  in  natural  philosophy,  the  primary 
law  of  matter,  in  cdedienoe  to  which,  atom  unites  to 
atom,  and  body  to  body ; and  by  which  all  created 
things  arc  prevented  from  seferating,  as  a handful 
qf  rlqst  cast  into  the  air.  When  a ball  is  discharged 
from  a cannon,  the  force  by  which  it  is  {wopelled 
overcomes  for  a hine  the  power  by  which  it  is  at'^ 
traded  to  the  earth  ; but  no  sooner  has  tbe  resist- 
ance of  the  air  diminished  this  force,  ffian  it  de- 
scends with  a swiftness  proportioned  to  its  weight; 
that  is,  to  the  power  with  which  it  overcomes  the 
resistance  of  the  air;  but  for  which,  when  the  pro- 
pulsion ceased,  it  would  remain  afloat,  like  the  down 
of  thistles.  That  which  in  common  language  Is 
called  weight,  is  by  philosophers  explained  to 'he 
gravitation ; that  is,  a tendency  to  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  a little  w^r,  or  any  other  liquid,  is- 
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dropped  on  la  table,  and  a piece  of  loaf  snjar  placed 
upon  it,  the  duid  will  ascend,  or,  ordinarily 'speak- 
ing-, be  sucked  up  into  the  pores  of  the  sugar ; that 
is,  the  one  is  attracted  by  the  other.  If  pieces  are 
pared  off  two  leaden  builds,  tbe  surfaces  of  the  parts 
that  are  cut  being  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
two  ■ bullets  pressed  together,  they  will  be  found  to 
adhere  strongly  ; that  is,  they  mutually  attract 
each  other;  If  a smooth  piece  of  sealing-wax  or 
amber  be  rubbed  on  any  woollen  body  till  it  be 
warm,  it  is  well:  known  that  it  will  attract  light  bo- 
dies that  are  brought  within  the  distance  of  half  an 
inch' or.  an  inch.  The  attraction  of  iron  'by  the 
power  of  the  mi^et  is  familiar  to  ^ every'  one. 
There  , remains  to  be  mentioned  another  effect  of 
attraction : if  to  a phial  of  water,  in  which  bruised 
galls  have  been  infused,  and  which  is  colourless,  be 
added  the  contents  of  another  phial,  containing  a 
solution  of  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  also  colourless* 
the  mixture  becomes  immediately  black : if  to  this, 
aqua-fortis  (or  the  nitrous  acid,  as  it  is  called  by 
chemists),  be  added,  the  clearness  of  the  liquor  is 
restored,  nothing  of  its  former  state  being  perceived, 
except  a little  sediment  at  the  bottom ; and,*  by  a 
fki’ther  additbn  of  salt  of  wormwood  in  a fluid  state,  * 
which  is  an  alkali,  the  black  complexion  is  resumed. 
These  phenomena  are  explained  upon  the  principle 
of  attraction.  The  iron  whicbitbe  salt  of  vitriol 
contains,  has  a strong  attraction  for  the  galls;  and 
on  its  union  with  it,  the  mixture  becomes  black  ; . 
but  when  the  nitrous  acid  is  introduced,  the  iron, 
which  has  a still  stronger  attraction  for  this  than  > 
tor  the  gall,-  joins  with  it ; and,  the  galls  separated  ? 
from  it,  the  liquid  is  again  clear.  On  the  admission 
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of  Uie>lkaiUt  ib«e  mlrous  add,  whioh'  ha»  a strongs 
attraction  for  this  than  for  the  iron,  drops  the  .latter ; 
and  this  re-uniting  with  the  galls,  the  black  colour 
is  restored.  • « 

, These  several  kinds  of  attraction  are  aiTanged 
under  five  distinct  beads.  1.  That  of  the  cannon 
ball  falling  to  the  ground,  the  attraction  of  gravity, 
or  gravitatioi].  3.  That  of  the  two  leaden  ballets 
adhering  togetlier,  and  of  water  ascending  into  the 
pores  of  the  sugari  is  call^  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion,, and  also  capillary  attraction,  from  the  expert* 
pneat  having  been  made  with  small  tubes  in  which 
water  will  rise  to  a considerable  height.  3.  £leo« 
trie  atti-action,  because  the  sealing-wax,  when 
warmed  by  friction,  is  in  an  electrified  or  excited 
ftote.  4.  Magnetic  attraction;;  and,  5.  Chemical 
attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  combination ; so 
called  because  upon  it  many  of  the  processes  in 
chemistry  de|»end;,  and  b^ause  by  this  means 
most  of  the  combinations  which  we  observe  in  salts, 

' I 

the  ores  of  metals,  and  other  mineral  bodies,  are 
efiected.  . • . . * 

AvAi^NCHES,  A name  given  in  Switjserland  and 
Savoy,  to  wonderful  masses  of  snow  that  are  pre- 
cipitated, with  a noise  like  thnnd«r,  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  destroy  every  thing  in  their  course, 
and  which  have  sometimes  overwhelmed  whole  vil- 
lages  and  their  inhabitants  in  inevihdile  destruetiom 
, Avarice,  an  insatiid>le,  selfish,  and  hoarding  pro- 
pensity. , The  • word  is  commonly  used  for  the 
hoarding  of  wealth,  and  in  diis  sense  Avarice  is  the 
degenerated  state  of  an  originally  innocent  and  ho- 
nourable disposition  of  the  human  mind,  produced. 
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for  the  most  part, 'by  the  unfavourf^le  circum> 

stances  with  which  humanity  has  to  struggle.  < 

Auctions,  and  Auctioneers,  are!  regulated  in  al- 
most all  their  proceedings  by  acts  of  parliament.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  a bidder,  at  an  auction, 
under  tlie  usual  conditions,  - may  retract  his  bidding 
any  time  before  the  hammer  is  down. 

Audience  given  to  ambassadors,  a cei^mony  used 
in  courts  at  the  admission  of  ambassadors  or  otb^ 
public  ministers  to  a hearing.  In  England,  audi- 
ence is  given  to  ambassadors  in  the  presence  cham- 
ber ; and  to  envoys  and  residents  in  a gallery,  closet, 
or  any  {dace  where  the  king  happens  to  be.  • Upon 
being  admitted  to  the  presence,  as<is  the  custom  at 
all  courts,  they  make  three  bows ; alter  which  - they 
cover  and  ait  down:  but  not  before  the  king  has 
covered  and  sat  down,  and  has  given  them  the  sign 
to  put  on  their  hats.  > When  the  king,  does  not  wish 
them  to  be  covered- and  seated,  he  himself  stands 
imcovered,iwhi!bh  procedure  is  taken)  as  a slight. 

At  Constantinople,  ministers  usually  have  audience 
of  the  prime  vizia:. 

AimiENCE,  the  name  of  a court  of  justice  esta- 
blished in  the  W^t  Indies,  by  the  Spaniards,  an- 
swering to  the  parliaments  of. Frants,  before  tlie 
revolution.  » • < - i • i-  ' i . 

•i  A VE, Maria,  the  wigel’s  salutation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  used  in  the  Roman  ritual  as  a form  of  prayer, 
or  ejaculation.  •*  ' . - 

Average^' in  commerce,  signifies  die  accidents  ■ 
and  tm^ortunes  which  happen  to  ships  and  their 
cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  sailing, 
to  their , return  and  unloading , and  ia  divid«i»into 
three  kinds;,  The  ampk. or  pwticular  ' average, 
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which  consists  in  the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
'rurred  for  the  ship  alone,  or  for  the  merchandizes 
alone.  Such  is  the  loss  of  anchors,  masts  and  i*ig- 
■ging,  occasioned  by  the  common  accidents  at  sea  ; 
the  damages  which  happen  to  merchandize  by  storm, 
Twize,  shipwreck,  wet,  or  rotting ; all  which  must  lie 
borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  which  suffered  the  da- 
mage. 2.  The  large  and  common  average,  being 
those  expences  incurred,  and  damages  sustained  lor 
the  common  good  and  security  both  of  the  merchan- 
dizes and  vessels,'  consequently  to  be  borne  by  the 
ship  and  cargo’,  and  to  be  regulated  upon  the  whole. 
Of  this  number  are  the  goods  or  money  given  for 
the  ransom  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  things  thrown 
overboard  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The  expenses 
of  unlading  for  t;nteving  into  a river  or  harbour,  and 
the  provisions  and  hire  of  the  sailors  when  the  ship" 
is  pnt  under  an  embair^o.  ’ 

Augsburg  confession,  denotes  a celebrated  con- 
fession of  faith  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
on  behalf of  themselves  and  other  ancient  reformers,' 
and  presented  in  1530  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Augusta  or  Augsburg,  in  the  name  of  the 
evangelic  body. 

- Augury,  originally  a divination,  or  foretelling  of 
future  events,  by  the  actions  of  birds.  Tliis,  like 
other  human  errors,  appears  to  have  arisen  from* 
ideas  tolerably  rational  at  first.  The  regular  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  the  birds,  aiid  the 
precision  that  is  observable  in  almost  their  whole* 
proceedings,  might  naturally^  impress  an  ignorant 
race  of  men  with  a belief  that  they  either  inherently 
possessed,  or  from  time  to  time  received,  superna. 
tnjal  > infurmatioH.  'AccU^raed  to  regulate  by 
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these  Dioiiitors  Uieir  niral  occupations,  the  shepherd 
and  the  liusbapdoian  (then  the  whole  of  mankind) 
were  led,  by  tlie  most  excusable  association  of  ideas, 
to  consult  the  same  advisers  in  the  few  other  con- 
cerns of  life  that  fell  to  their  lot:  but  on  the  fount- 
dalion  laid  by  snpei'stition,  imposture,  assuredly, 
raised  a fantastic  structure. 

From  how  many  unnecessary  fears,  from  what 
days  and  nights  of  unfounded  anxiety  and  false 
alarm,  has  not  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
delivered  mankind!  “ Of  how  many  pleasing  assu- 
rances,” may  the  advocate  of  ignorance,  who  has 
the  picturesque  side  of  the  question,  exclaim,  “ of 
how  many  anticipations  of  delight,  of  how  many 
salutary  warnings,  has  it  not  robbed  us!”  True; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  d pnon\  that  a state 
of  mind  to  which  the  Creator  has  in  all  ages  des- 
tined the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  shopid  be 
without  its  blessings.  • 

August,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year,  containing 
.SI  da^s.  August  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Augustus  Ctesar,  because  in  the  same  month,  before 
called  Sexatllis,  or  the  sixth  froip  March,  he  was 
created  consul,  thrice  triumphed  in. Rome,  subju- 
gated Egypt  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars. 

Aulic,  an  epithet  given  to  certain  officers  of  the, 
German  empire,  who  compose  a court  which,  de- 
cides, without  appeal,  in  all  processes  entered  in  it^ 
Before  the  late  changes  in  the  empire,  the  Aulic 
Council  w as  composed  of  a president,  who  is  a ca- 
tholic ; of  a vice-chancellor,  presented  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz ; and  of  15  counsellors,  nine  of 
whom  are  protestsmts,  and  iffiie  catholics.  ; i- 
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Aumtl,  io  Ben^jklj  a mative  colfddtof 
of  a district,  on  the  part  of  government.  • ' • * >* 

Avoirdupois, 'the  weight  by  which' the  quantity 
of  large  and  coarse  goods,  as  gioceries,  cheese,  w6oI, 
lead,  &c.  are  reckoned.  Such  bakers  as  live  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  corporation  towns,  are  directed 
to  make  their  bread  by  avoirdupois  weight ; these  in 
corporations  by' troyv  Apothecaries  buy  by  avoir- 
dupois weight,  but  sdUf  by  troy-"  The  avoirdupois 
pound  contains  sixteen  ^ounces.  The  proportion  of 
a pound  avdirdupois  to  a pound  troy  is  as  17  to  14, 

-".  fThe  avoitdupois  ounce  is  lesS  than  the  troy  ounce, 
in  the  proportion  of’ 700  to  768,  but  the  avoirdupois 
pound  is  greater* than  the  troy  poundinth'ejpro- 
portion  of  700  to  576. 

. for  lib- avoirdl' is  = 7060  grains  troy. 

but  lib.'  troy  is  = 5760  grains  troy.  ■ 

V alsoloz.avoird.is=  437^  grains  troy.  * 

and  loz.  troy  is  = 480  grains  troy.  ^ ‘ 

The  first  statute  that  directs  the  use  of  the  avoir- 
dupois weight  is  that  of  <24  Henry  VIII.  which 
plainly  implies  it  was  no  legal  weight  till  sanctioned 
by  that  statute ; the  particular  use  to  which  the  said 
weight  is  thus  directed,  is  simply  for  weighing  but- 
cher’s meat  in  the  market.  After  this  it  gradually^ 
grew  into  general  use,  for  weighing  such  goods  as 
are  very  coai’se  and  drossy,  or  subject  to  waste.  ^ 
Auricle,  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent 
from  the  head.  ' - 

• Auricles  of  the  hearty  aio  appendages ‘of  the  1 
heart  at  its  base,  distinguished  by  the  names  right . , 
nod  left,  and  they  are  intended  as  diverticula  for  the  , 
blood  j during  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  In  otlier  .■ 
wonis  the  aiuicle  is  a reservoir,  libldidg  tiie  bloodi* 
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till  the  ventriele  has  emptied  itself  by  its  contrac- 
tion. ' 

Auriga,  the  waggoner  in  astronomy,  a consteha- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing  about 
40  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitodes. 

Aurum,  see  Gold. 

Aurora,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that  faint  tight 
which  ap()ears  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is 
within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon. 

' Aurora- BOREALIS,  northern  irradiance,  northerti 
lights  or  streaiuei-s,  a meteor  appearing  in  thd 
northern  part  of  the  hearens.  It  is  most  fVtsjuent 
and  most  brilliaut  during  the  winter  solstice,  fn 
the  Shetland  islands,  the  merry  dancersy  as  they  are 
there  called,  are  the  constant  attendants  of  clear 
evenings,  and  cheerers  of  the  long  winter  nights. 
Jn  siill  more  northern  countries,  as  Norway,  IjUp- 
land,  and  Siberia,  they  greatly  enliv^  the  snowy 
landscapes.  They  commonly  appear  at  twflight, 
near  the  horizon,  of  a dun  colour,  approaching  to 
yellow  ; sometimes  continuing  in  that  state  for  se-* 
veral  hours,  without  any  sensible  motion ; after 
which  they  break  out  into  streams  of  stronger  light,' 
.spreading  into  columns,  and  altering  slowly  into  a 
thousand  different  shapes,  varying  their  colours  from 
all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  obseurest  russet.  They 
often  cover  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  then  rnaka 
tfie  most  splendid  appearance.  Their  motions,  at 
all  these  times  are  amazingly  quick  ; and  they  as-* 
tonish  the  spectator  with  the  rapid  change  of  their; 
form.  They  break  out  in  places  where  none  were; 
seen  before,  skimming  briskly  along  the  heavens, 
and  are'  suddenly  extiuguisheih  leaving  behind  them 
a uniform  dusky  track>  * This  is  again  iUuimued  in 
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!he  same  manner,  ami  as  auddcnlj  left  a dull  blank.' 
Iti  certain  nights,  they  assume  the  appcai-ance  of 
vast  columns,  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  yellow,  on 
the  other  declining  away  till  it  becomes  undistin- 
guished from  the  sky.  They  have  generally  a 
strong  tremulous  motion  from  the  end,  which  con- 
tinues till  the  whole  vanishes.  In  a word,  we,  who 
only  see  the  extremities  of  this  northern  pheno-. 
menon,  have  but  a faint  idea  of  their  grandeur  or 
their  motions.  According  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, they  differ  in  colour  : they  often  put  on  that 
of  blood,  and  make  an  awful  ap|M2arance.  It  need 
not  be  added,  that  these  are  among  the  occurrences 
of  nature  at  which  the  ignorant  tremble. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  aurora-borealis 
many  conjectures  have  l)cen  formed.  1.  The  first 
which  natunilly  occurred  was,  that  it  resulted  from 
the  ascent  of  infiammable  sulphureous  vapours  from 
the  earth.  2.  Dr.  Halley,  who  was  unaetjuainted 
with  the  electric  power,  supposed  that  this  earth  waS;. 
hollow,  having  within  it  a maguetical  sphere  corres- 
ponding iu  virtue  witli  all  the  natural  and  ailiftoial 
magnets  ou  the  surface;  and  that  the  magnetic  efflu- 
via, passing  through  the  earth  from  one  pole  of  the 
central  magnet  to  the  oilier,  might  sometimes  be- 
come visible  in  their  course,  and  thus  exhibit  the 
beautiful  coruscati9us  of  the  aurora-borealis.  3.  “ Is 
not  the  aurora-borealis”  says  Mr.  Canton,  “ the 
flashing  of  electral  fire  from  positive  toward  ne- 
gative clouds  at  a great  distance,  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  resistance  is  least  ?” 
4.  Mr.  Mairan  supposed  this  phenomenon  to  pro-r. 
ceedfroDvtlie  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  particles  of 
which  vwre  Ihi  owtj  off  by  the  centrifugal  force,  ac; . 
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quiredby  his  rotsition  on  his  axis ; and  thaiibe^  par- 
ticles faJUng  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  near 
its  equatorial  parts,,  were  from  thence  propelled  by 
the  diurnal  aiotion  of  the  earth  towards  the  pol^ 
regions,  where  they  formed  the  aurora* borealis.  5. 

M.  Bmiardin  <le  St.  Pierre  imagines  the  atmos*» 
pherical  reflection  of  the  beams  of  the  sun  from  the 
ice  of  the  poles,  to  produce  these  coruscations.  6.' 
it  is  now  generally  thought  thatthbris  one  of  the 
multiform  appearances  of  the  electric  fluid ; but  the 
precise  manner  • of  its  • operation  is  by  no  means 
settled.  From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Foster  in 
tlie  southern  hemis|)here,  it  is  received  as  an  esta- 
hlbhed  fact,  that  tlie  course  of  these  flashes  is 
directed  from  both  poles  towards  the  equator.  May 
it  be  conjectured  that  the  rare  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  poles,  is  itself  the  cause  of  thb  pheno- 
menon ? or  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  visibility  of 
a process  which  is  performed  every  where?  or,  to 
explain  why  the  electricity  of  those  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  should  be  constantly  found  to  direct  its 
couree  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator,  and  not 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  may  we  suppose  that 
it  is  the  return  to  the  equator  of  the  electric  fluid' 
drawn  during  the  day  to  the  polar  regions  ? Mr. 
Dakon  says  the  aurora-borealis  is  a magnetic  phe- 
nomenon, the  beams  being  govemetl  by  the  earth’s 
magnetbtU. 

-Austria,  a country  of  Germany,  bounded  dn  the 
north  by  Bohemia  • and  Moravia,  on  the  east  by 
Hungary,  on  the  south  by  Stiria,  and  on  the  west 
by  tlie  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg ; the  river  Ens  di- 
vides it  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Vienna  is  the  capital 
of  the  latter,  and  Untz  ,of  the  former,  the  whole  six 
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hun(?red  and  thirty -seven  thousand  square  miles  ; 
and  in  the  year  1784,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
•was  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  ninety -five,  h exceeds  all 
other  provinces  of  Germany  in  the  fertility  of  its 
- soil,  abundance  of  its  pastures,  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  beauty  of  the  country  ; com,  wine,  and  frufti 
every  where  abound ; the  saffron  is  superior  to  that  of 
India.  The  inhabitants  are  polished,  intellig-enf, 
and  warlike.  Austria  was  erected  into  a marqui-' 
sate,  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  and  into  a duchy  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  The  emperor  Rodolphus 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbui-g,  seized  Austria,  from 
Othogar  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  in  a battle 
near  Vienna.  This  emperor  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  present  house  of  Austria,  from 
which  most  emperors  have  since  been  chosen.’ 
Austria  was  then  erected  into  an  archduchy  with 
great  privileges.  The  circle  of  Austida  contains, 
besides  the  archduchy,  the  duchies  of  Stiria,  Carin- 
thia,  Camiola,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  the  bishoprics 
of  Trent  and  Brixen,  the  four  forest  towns,  Rhein- 
field,  Seckingin,  Lausenburg,  and  Walshut ; Aus- 
trian Swabia,  and  the  Brisgaw.  To  the  House  of 
Austria  likewise  belong  Bohemia,  Moravia,  part  of 
Silesia,  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  Bosnia, 
part  of  Servia,  and  part  of  Walachia,  the  Milanese,- 
and  formerly  the  greatest  part  of  Brabant,  Luxem*- 
burg,  Namur,  part  of  Hainault,  and  part  of  Flanders. 

Authentic,  something  of  acknowledged  authority. 
As  a law  term  it  signiffes  something  clothed  in  all 
its  formalities,  and  attested  by  persons  to  whom  cre- 
dit has  been  regularly  given.  Thus  we  say  au- 
thentic papei's,  autbeutic  instruments.  With 
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tpect  to  books  there  is  an  obvious'  differetictf  he» 
tween  authenticity  and  genuineness.  A genuirte 
book,  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An  authentic 
book  is  that  w hich  relates  mattei’s  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened.  A book  may  be  genuine  without 
being  authentic;  and  a book  may  be  authentic  with> 
out  being  genuine. 

Autocrator,  one  who  governs  absolutely  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will.  On  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  Athenians  gave  this  title  and  autho- 
rity to  their  generals  and  ambassadoi-s.  Ambassa- 
dors of  this  description  are  known  in  modern  tlmes^ 
under  the  name  of  plenipotentiaries. 

Auto-da-fe.  See  Act  of  Faith. 

' Autograph,  the  very  hand- writing  of  any  person  ; 
or  the  original  of  a treatise  or  discourse.  Tbeword 
is  used  in  opposition  to  a copy.  Aut(^rapha,  mr 
original  manusciipts  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the 
copies  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  amanuenses 
pnder  their  inspection,  though  even  used  in  this 
Itense,  the  term  is  not  correct.  St.  Paul  seems  ge- 
nerally to  have  adopted  the  latter  mode ; but  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  spurious  epistles,  he  wrote 
the  concluding  benediction  with  his  own  hand. 

Automaton,  a self-moving  machine,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  able  to  perform  its  office,  for  a cou- 
iiderable  time,  as  if  by  its  own  will.  According  to 
this  definition,  clocks,  and  various  other  pieces  of 
mechanism  are  automata ; but  the  term  is  generally 
used  for  such  as,  to  support  the  idea  of  living  power, 
are  contrived  under  the  form  of  an  anim^,  and 
made  to  perfurni  animal  fiinctions.  Four  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  Arcbytas  of  Tar^iiun  is  said 
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lo  have  made  a wooden  pigeon  whiph  could  fly : a 
report  that  the  experiments  of  the  moderns  may 
jukify  us  in  believing.  When  automata  are  mads 
to  represent  mankind,  they  may  be  called,  for  dis- 
tinction sake,  Androides,  under  which  article,  the 
flute-player  of  M.  Vaucanson  has  been  mention- 
ed. This  gentleman,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
which  that  admirable  piece  of  mechanism  obtained, 
made  a duck  which  was  capable  of  eating,  drinking^ 
and  imitating  exactly  the  voice  of  a natural  one. 
All  the  actions  of  a living  duck  were  copied  in  a 
really  admirable  manner ; and  even  the  wings,  vis- 
cera, and  bones,  were  so  formed  as  very  strongly  to 
resemble  nature.  In  Dr.  Hutton’s  Addenda  to  bis 
Mathematical  Dictionarj'^,  is  inserted  a letter  from 
Thomas  CoUinson,  esq.  by  which  it  appears  that 
much  of  the  capacity  of  the  famous  chess-player, 
made  some  years  ago  by  M.  Kempbell,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a boy,  small  of  his  age,  who  was 
concealed  under  the  chess-board.  This  was  an 
imposture  in  mechanics  ; but  though  the  deception 
throws  a deserved  stigma  on  the  production,  the 
performance  was  still,  perhaps,  the  acni'e  of  the  art. 

■ Autumn,  the  third  season  of  the  year,  in  which 
the  harvest  and  fruits  are  gathered  in.  It  begins 
on  the  day  when  the  sun’s  meridian  distance  from 
the  zenith,  being  on  the  decrease,  is  a mean  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least;  ’which  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  is  supposed  to  happen  when  the  sun  enters 
libra  or  the  balance.  Its  end  coincides  with  the  be- 
ginning of  winter. 

< Awn,  a slender  sharp  process  issuing  from  fh6 
glume  or  chatf  in  corn  and  grasses:  it  is  called  in 
Bngiish  the  beard.  * 
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Auxiluey  TERBSy  in  grammar,  such  as  help  ta 
form  or  conjugate  others ; that  is,  are  pvefi:x^  to 
them ; as  to  /lave,  ami  to  be.  In  the  Eng^lish  lan- 
guage, the  auxiliary  am  supplies  the  want  of  passive 
verbs. 

Axiom,  from  its  Greek  root,  seems  to  have  im* 
ported,  that  the  proposition  so  named  was  intirely  ' 
zoorthy  of'  credit.  An  axiom  is  a self-evident  or  in- 
controvertible truth  j as,  that  a part  is  less  than  the  i 
whole. 

Axis,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary  right  line  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  the  earth,  sun,  planets,  sa- 
tellites, &c.  and  about  which  they  perform  their 
respective  diurnal  rotations.  j 

The  earth  and  planets,  in  their  progress  through 
the  annual  orbit,  move  in  such  a manner  tliat  tbe 
iLvis  of  each  always  keeps  parallel  to  itself,  or  points 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens.  > 

The  axis  of  the  eaith  iS  inclined  to  tbe  ecliptic, 
in  an  angle  of  nearly  66°  a position  which  is  well 
adapted  tor  promoting  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and 
rendering  it  habitable. 

Axis,  iu  geometry,  the  straight  line  in  a plane 
figure,  about  which  it  revolves,  to  produce  or  gene- 
rate a sohd.  Thus,  if  a semicircle  be  moved  round 
its  diameter  at  rest,  it  will  generate  a sphere,  whose 
axis  is  that  diameter.  And  if  a right-angled  tri- 
angle be  turned  about  its  perj^ndicular  at  rest,  it 
will  describe  a cone,  whose  axis  is  that  perpendi-  , 
cular.  ... 

. Axis  is  yet  more  generally  used  for  a right  line 
conceived  to  he  drawn  from  tlie  vertex  of  a figure  to 
tJie  middle  of  the  base. 

.Axis  in  Peritrochio,  one  of  the  five  mechanical  I 
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powers,  consisting  of  a peritrochiuna  or  wheel,  and 
moveable  together  with  it  about  its  axis.  The 
power  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  weight  is  raised  by  a rope  that  is  gathered 
up  on  the  axis  while  the  machine  turns  round.  See 
MecBANrcs. 

• Azimuth,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of  the  horizon, 
intercepted  betw'een  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and 
the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  an 
dyect. 

Magnetical  Azimuth,  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon- 
contained  between  the  sun’s  azimuth  circle  anil  the 
magfnetical  meridian. 

Azimuth  Compass,  an  instrument  adapted  to  find,' 
in  a more  accurate  manner  than  by  the  common 
sea- com  pass,  the  suu  or  star’s  magnetic  amplitude, 
or  azimuth.  It  is  also  used  to  take  the  bearings  of 
headlands,  ships,  and  other  objects  at  a distance. 
The  azimuth  compass  differs  from  the  common 
sea -compass  in  this,  that  the  circumference  of  the 
card,  or  box,  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  there  19 
fitted  to  the  box  an  index  with  two  sights,  which 
are  upright  pieces  of  brass  placed  diametrically  op> 
posite  to  each  ether,  having  a ^it  down  the  middle 
of  them,  through  which  the  sun,  or  star,  or  other 
object  is  te  be  viewed,  at  the  time  of  observation; 

Compass. 

Azimuths,  called  also  vertical  circles,  are  great 
circles  intersecting  each  ifther  in  the  zeniUi  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Azov,  or  Azote,  which  derives  its  name  from  tl>» 
Greek  particle  a,  privative,  and  zoe,  life,  signifying 
that  it  takes  away  life,  or  more  properly,  that  it 
does  not  sustain  it,  is  one  of  the  ihost  almudant  eU> 
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ments  in  nainre.  In  its  aerifbtm  state,  when  it  is 
called  azotic  gas  by  the  French  phil<^phers,  it  con- 
stitutes about  three-fourths  of  the  air  we  breathe* 
When  oxygenated,  or  combined  with  oxygen,  it 
forms  nitrous  acid,  or  aquafortis.  It  compose  no 
inconsiderable  pait  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies, 
from  which  it  may  be  drawn  by  a chemical  process  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  ammoniac,  or  volatile  alkali, 
which,  in  putrefaction,  is  emitted  by  these  sub- 
stances, and  which  ia  the  chief  cause  of  their  fetid 
smell  when  in  that  state,  is  termed  by  a union'  of 
the  hydrogen  and  azote  which  they  contain. 

The  properties  of  Azotic  gas  are,  that  it  is  invisible 
and  clastic,  and  capable  of  condensation  and  expan- 
sion. It  immediately  extinguishes  animal  life,  and 
the  flame  of  a candle.  It  has  no  taste ; some 
plants  live  and  flourish  in  it.  It  is  not  absorbed  by 
water,  but  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  ; 
and  with  diticrent  proportions  of  this  substance  it 
terms  atmospheric  air,  gazeous  oxyde  of  azote,  or 
nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric 
acid.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  charcoal  in  minute  quantitiea.  It  unites 
with  hydrogen  and  constitutes  with  it  ammonia. 

- Azube,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  Among 
painters,  this  word  originally  signified  iopis-lazulif 
and  the  blue  colour  prcpar^  from  it.  At  present, 
it  is  called  ultramarine ; and  the  blue  glass  made 
from  the  earth  of  cobalt,  and  other  vitrifiable  mat- 
ters, which,  when  in<  masses,  is  called  smalt,  is, 
io  the  state  of  fine  powder,  known  by  the  name  of 
azure.  Azure  being  employed  to  colour  starch,  is 
also  called  starch-blue.  ■ 

. Axurcf  io  heraldry')  the  blue  colour  in  the  ariua 
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of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a baron.  In  the 
escutcheon  of  a nobleman,  it  is  called  sapphire ; and- 
in  that  of  a sovereign  prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving, 
this  colour  is  expressed  by  lines,  or  strokes,  drawn 
horizontally.  This  colour  may  signify  justice,  per- 
severance, and  vigilance}  when  compounded  with 
Qr  -V  ‘ ^Cheerfulness 

Argent  I \ Vigilance 

Gules  ( J Readiness, 

Vert  f "S  Enterprise 

Purpure  I /Goodness 

Sable  J v.3Iournfulness; 


The  second  letter  of  the  English  and  most 
other  alphabets.  It  is  the  first  consonant,  ahd  fi^nt 
mute,  and  its  pronunciation  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  bleating  of  a sheep.  B is  also  one  of  those 
letters  which  are  called  labial,  because  the  principal 
organs  employed  in  its  pronunciation  are  the  lips. 
It  is  pronounced  by  pressing  the  whole  length  of 
them  together,  and  forcing  them  open  with  a strong 
breath.  As  a humeral,  B was  used  -by , the  Greeks 
and'  Hebrews  to  denote  2 } but  among  the  Homans 
for  300,  and  with  a dash  over  it  (thus  B)  for  3000.: 
B,  is  also  used  as  an  abbreviation.  Thus  Bl  A. 
stands  'for  bachelor  of  arts  ; B.  L.  for  bachelor  of 
laws  ; and  B. 'D.  for  bachelor  of  divinity.  • ' * 

. Baboon,  in  zootogfy  ; a subdivision  of  the  moni 
key  tribe, ’adopted  by  Buffon.'  According  to  that 
gi'eat  naturalist,  the  apes  are  those  that  are  totally 
destitute  of  tails ; the  baboons  have  short  tails,  ahd 
of  the  monkeys  are  long;  - • ' < 
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Babtloit,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Idbigdoni 
of  Babylonia  w Chaldcea,  and  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  £.  long.  44.  30.  N.  iat.  33.  20.  Se'miranlis 
is  said  by  some,  and  Belus  by  others,  to'  have ' 
^Minded  this  city.  But  by  whomsoever  it  was 
founded,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  person  wh(r 
put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

This  capital  was,  according  to  ^eredotus  (who 
was  himself  at  Babylon)  surrounded  with  walls, 
in  thickness  87  feet,  in  height  350  feet,  and  'in 
compass  480  furlongs,  or  60  of  our  miles.  It  is 
pbsei’ved,  that  those  who  give  the  height  of  these 
walls  but  at  50  cubits,  speak  of  them  only  as  they 
were  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  had 
eaused  them  to  1^  beaten  down  to  that  level.  These 
walls  formed  an  exact  square,  each  side  of  which' 
was  120  furlongs,  or  15  miles  in  length  ; and  were 
all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  Mith* 
bitumen,  which  in  a short  time  grows  harder  than 
the  very  brick  and  stone  which  it  cements. 

Bac,  in  navigation^  a sort  of  ferry-boat ; in  hreto- 
ingy  a large  kind  of  tub,  wherein  the  wort  is  put, 
to  stand  and  cool  before  boiling ; in  distillingy  a 
vessel  into  which  the  liquor  to  be  fermented  is 
pumped  from  the  cooler,  in  order  to  be  worked 
with  yeast. 

Bacchanalia,  popular,  and,  as  almost  all  such 
things  wid  be,  somewhat  licentious,  feasts,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Bacchus  by  the  undents.  They 
were  fites-champitresy  and  bals-partes.  Their 
times  of  celebration  were  spring  and  autumn : the 
former  in  the  city,  and  the  latter  hi  the  fields.  The 
company  personified  ^.Silenus,  Pan,  fauns,  and 
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satyrs ; and  learned  scandal  says,  that  the  clia- 
ractcrs  were  fully  sustained : but,  in  their  institu- 
tion, they  were  scenes  of  cheerful  innocence,  and 
recals  of  “ the  old  age.” 

Bachelor,  in  all  its  various  senses,  seems  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  youth,  or  immaturity.  In  ge- 
neral society,  the  tenn  is  applied  to  an  unmanied 
mail.  In  many  ancient  states,  rigorous  laws  were 
put  in  force  against  bachelors  ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  not  the  most  useful  membere  of 
the  community.  In  England,  by  7 Will.  III.  1695, 
an  unmarried  duke,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
Jem'S,  paid  a tax  of  12/.  10$.  and  a common 
pei-son  Is.  At  present,  evei'y  man  of  the  age  of 
t^venty-one  yeare,  and  upward,  never  having  been 
married,  who  keeps  one  male  servant  or  more,  shall 
pay  1/.  5s.  for  each,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
duties  leviable  for  servants ; and  every  man  of 
twenty-one  yeai*s  and  upward,  never  having  been 
married,  keeping  one  female  servant,  pays  2s.  6d. 
in  addition  to  the  ordiuai'y  2s.  6d. — 5s.  in  addition 
for  each,  if  he  has  two  female  servants  ; and  10s. 
in  addition  for  each,  for  three  or  more  female 
servants. 

Bachelor j an  ancient  denomination  of  kniglit- 
hood,  given  to  such  as  had  not  a sufficient  number 
of  vassals  to  carry  their  banner  ; or  to  such 
knights-baniierets  as  were  not  of  age  to  display 
then  own  banner;  or,  to  young  cavaliei's,  little 
more  than  initiated  to  arms  ; or,  in  a very  honour- 
able sense,  to  him  who  had  overcome  his  antago- 
nist in  his  toui’nament. 

Knights-BachelorSf  the  lowest  I'ank  of  knights,, 
whose  title  was  not  hereditary.  These  are  the 
knights  of  modem  days. 
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Bachelor , m universities,  one  who  has  attained 
the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  oi- 
the  first  degree  in  the  particular  study  to  which  he 
devotes  himself.  At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridg-e, 
to  attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a person 
must  have  studied  there  four  years:  after  three 
more,  he  may  become  master  of  arts  ; and  at  the 
end  of  another  series  of  seven,  bachelor  of  divinity. 
He  may  commence  bachelor  of  law  after  having 
studied  it  six  years. 

Bachelor y in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  is 
one  who  is  not  yet  admitted  of  the  livery ; also 
called  yeoman.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
bachelor  is  much  disputed.  Tt  is  probable,  consi* 
dering  how  greatly  the  manners  of  Europe  have 
grown  out  of  chivalry,  that  it  originated  solely 
with  the  military  profe^ioD.  It  has  been  said  to 
come  from  buceellariusy  a kind  of  cavalry ; fiom 
baccalaria,  fiefe  of  twelve  acres,  the  possessors 
of  which  were  called  bachelorsy  (though  the  fiefs 
might  be  called  baccalaria^  because  their  possessor* 
were  bachelors) ; from  baculusy  or  bacillus,  a sta£T, 
because  the  young  cavaliers  fought  \vith  staves  ; 
from  barxalaureus,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  crowning  poets  with  laurel,  baccis  lauri.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  respecting  the  sameness  of  the  origin,  the 
university  bachelor  may  be  derived  from  bacca* 
laureus ; though,  in  Italy,  where  alone  the  cere<^ 
mony  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  practised) 
the  universities  are  unacquainted  with  bachelors: 
but  nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  we  have 
the  word  from  bus- chevalier,  [“sub-knight”]  a 
rpnench  term  for  on^  below  the  dignity  of  a knight. 
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- ^ Bacheloe,  in:  music,  one  wbo  has  taken  his  first 
deg^'ee  in  music.  The  qualification  for  this  honour 
was,  formerly,  to  be  able  to  read  and  expound 
certain  books  of  Boethius.  Now  the  candidate  is 
required  to  compose  an  exercise  for  voices  and  in- 
struments, in  six  parts,  which  exercise  is  publicly 
performed  in  the  music-school,  or  university. 

Back,  in  brewing,  a lai^e  flat  vessel  in  which  . 
the  wort  is  put  to  stand  apd  cool  before  boiling. 
The  ingredients  of  beer  pass  through  three  kinds 
of  vessels:  they  are  mashed  in  one;  worked  in 
another,  and  cooled  in  a tliird,  called  backs  or 
coolers.  See  Brewing. 

‘ BACK-gawwon,  an  ingenious  game  played  with 
dice  and  tables,  to  be  learned  by  observation  and 
practice. 

Back- sfq^,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun’s  altitude  at  sea : it  had  its  name 
because  the  back  of  the  observer  was  turned  to- 
wards the  sun. 

Backing,  iu  law,  a warrant  of  a justice  of  peace, 
which  is  granted  in  one  jurisdiction  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  another ; as  where  a felony  is  committed 
in  one  county,  and  the  offender  escapes  to  another : 
in  this  case,  if  proof  be  given  of  ihe  hand-writing 
of  the  justice  who  granted  the  wari-ant,  a justice 
in  the  other  county  indorses  or  writes  his  name  at 
the  back  of,  it,  by  which  he  gives  autliority  to 
execute  the  warrant  in  that  other  county. 

Badge,'  in  naval  architecture,  an  ornament 
placed  on  the  outside  of  ships  near  the  stern,  con- 
taining either  a window  or  tlie  representation  of 
one.  - , 

Bag,  ia  commerce,  a term  signifying  a certaHi 
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quantity  of  a particular  commodity : a bag  of 

almonds  is  about  300  weight. 

Bag,  in  farriery,  contains  an  otuice  of  assafetida, 
with  as  much  powder  of  savin,  which,  being  tied 
to  the  bitt,  and  the  horse  kept  bridled  for  two  horn’s, 
several  times  a day,  will  procure  an  appetite  where 
it  is  deficient. 

Baggage,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  the 
clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers  sorts,  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  belonging  to  an  army. 

Bag-pipe,  a musical  instrument  of  the  wind 

• kind,  chiefly  used  in  country  places,  especially  in 
Scotland.  It  consists  of  a bag  and  pipes  or  reeds. 

Bail,  in  law,  surety  for  the  appeai*ance  of  a per- 
son who,  on  account  of  any  process  entered  against 
hiip,  civil  or  criminal,  must  otherwise  be  commit- 
ted to  prison  till  the  time  of  trial.  All  civil  cases 
are  bailable  ; but  many  criminal  ones  are  not ; a 
distinction  founded  cm  the  reason  of  the  subject. 

• Wherever  money  is  the  matter  at  issue,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  the  defendant  can  find  persons  willing 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  risque  of  payment, 
justice  cannot  be  defeated ; but  where  property  is 
not  concerned,  where  liberty  or  life  is  at  stake,  the 
penalty  of  bail-bond  is  no  adequate  security  against 

, the  prisoner’s  escape ; and,  if  forfeited,  insufficient 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  law. 

Bailiff,  a word  derived  from  the  French,  and 
originally  used  to  denote,  as  in  France,  an  officer 
of  great  trust  and  authority.  We  ^ave  still  chief 
- magistrates  of  towns  distinguished  by  that  name  ; 

• and  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  a'  castle  is 
committed,  is,  in  some  instances,  called  a bailiff: 

” butthe  name  is  now  held  in  contempt,  on  account 
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ef  one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  bailiff  of  a sheriff, 
which  is  usually  performed  by  mean  pei-sons : that 
of  executing  writs  of  an’est.  A county,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a sheriff,  is  subdivided 
into  hundreds.  'Over  each  hundi-ed  is  a btuliff, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  coll^  fines  therein ; to  summon 
juries,  to  attend  the  judges  and  justice,  at  the  as- 
sizes and  quarter-sessions,  and  to  execute  writs  and 
processes  in  his  district.  This  is  a bailiff  of  the 
hundred  ; the  officer  generally  known  by  the  name, 
is  a special  bailiff. 

Bailiffs  is  also  the  name  of.  an  officer  in  every 
manor,  and  a sort  of  observer  in  husbandry  and 
rural  concerns. 

Water-Bailiff,  an  officer  who  searches  ships, 
gathers  toll  for  anchon^e,  and  arrests  persons  tor 
debt  upon  the  water. 

Bailiwick,  a liberty  exempt  fi-om  the  power  of 
the  sheriff,  in  which  district  the  lord  exercises  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  appoints  his  own  bailiff.  A 
bailiwick  is  also  the  hundred,  or  district,  through 
which  the  authority  of  a bailiff  extends. 

Bailment.  The  law  of  bailments  is  that  by  which 
persons  receiving  goods,  without  any  particular 
contract  to  that  effect,  are  made  responsible  for  their 
safety  and  re-production. 

Baker,  a person  who  prepares  bread,  or  who 
' reduces  meal  of  any  kind  into  bread,  biscuits,  &c. 
In  Rome  the  business  of  a baker  was  in  high  esti- 
mation. In  this  country,  from  very  ^ly  times, 
bakers  have  not  borne  the  best  reputation.  For- 
m^y  there  was  a pillory  in  Comhill,  expressly 
kept  for  the  exhibition  of  fraudulent  bakers,  who 
«ither  jMlultexated  the  materials,  or  whose  ioaTes 

yoL.  I.  s 
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.were  deficient  in  weight.  Bread  in  London  i« 
denominated  “ Wheaten  *’  or  “ HonsrfioH,”  and 
is  marked  with  a W or  H.— See  BRBAD. 

BALANCE)  in  mecbanics,  ,a  peculiar  application 
efthat  simple  mechanical  power  called  the  lever, 

' by  which  it  is  rendered  osefbl  in  determining'  the. 
difference  or  eqnaJity  of  weights  in  heavy  b^ies, 
and  consequently  their  masses  or  quantities  of 
matter.  'Hie  characteristic  difference  between  a 
•.balance  and  a terer  we  conceive  to  consist  in  this, 

' that  the  foimer  is  suspended  .ftom  something 
which  hi  above  it,  the  latter  supported  by  a prop  or 
fulcrum  below  it.  See  Mecbanics. 

Balance.  See  Clock  and  Watch. 

. Balance  of  powen,  ordinates  from,  and  is 
maintained  by  the  alliances  of  different  nations,  as 
their  circumstances  and  interest  may  require.  Bo- 
. naparte  has  of  late  years  set  at  d^ance  all  prin- 
ciples connected  with  this  subject,  by  seizing  tbe 
whole  power  and  resources  of  Burope. 

Balance  of  trade,  the  equal  exportation  of  na- 
tive commodities,  and  importation  of  foreign. 
When  a nation  imports  to  a gfreater  extent  than  it 
exports,  tlie  buhmce  of  trade  is  said  to  be  against 
it ; that  is,  it  loses: by  its  trade.  This  is  very  dear. 
The  native  commodities  of  a nation  are  its  income, 
its  property  ; and  it  needs  no  subtile  logic  to  dis- 
cover, that  where-ever  purchases  exceed  the  income, 
there  is  a tendency  to  bankruptcy.  Where  the 
income  expended,  and  the  purchases  received,  are 
equal,  there  is  no  increase  of  property,  but  a con-, 
venieut  interchange  of  commoditj*.  He  that 
having  cultivated  a plot  of  gromtd,  instead  of  sub- 
sisting himself  upon  the  produce,  exchanges  it  for 
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^at  of  fiome  other  soU,  quantity  for  quantitv,  is 
obyiouriy  not  the  ridlier  for  his  barg^n:  he  h^ 
^ his  taste  at  the  expence  of  his' 

l»hour his  imports  are  equal  to  his  exports ; his 
^ces  are  ^ual  to  his  income.  If  hV  can  oh^ 
t9*n  the  foreign  article  for  a part  only  of  his  native 
pr«Hluce,  his  wealth  is  actually  increased ; his 
^orts  are  greater,  than  impoils ; his  income  is 
peater  than  his  expences:  but  if  he  parts  with 
own  native  produce  , for  a smaUer  quantitv  of 
^t^ign^  be  is  a loser;  his  imports  are  greater  4an 

bte.  e^rte;  his  expences  are  greater  than  his' 
income.  , , 

* in  commerce,  a cloth  package  of  (roods  ' 
and  a custommy  quantity:  thus,  a baieofcottom 
yam  m from  300  to  400  weight. 

• Bale-goods,  with  English  merchante,  are  such- 

as  are  packed  m bales ; but  the  French  give  that* 
name,  to  certain  indifferent  hardwares  that  are' 
sent  to  Paris.  • - ^ 

. m military  a^rs,  comprehends  all  sorts  of  • 

t^ets  for  toe  arms,  from  the  cannon,  to  the  pistol  r 
those  for  pistols  and.  small  arms  are  made  of  Wd 
hwt  j^non-ballsare  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  theV- 
toe  distinguished  by  their  calibres,  thus  . . 

’ - .11.  *ro-7  inches. 

' ' • I • I 6*1 


• ,,  1 18  ( • 5 0 
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Ballad,  a popular  isong’,  adopted  to  tbe  lowar 
class  of’  the  people.  It  is  usually  a simple  tale, 
coutaiued  in  three  or  four  verses  or  stanzas.  • 

BALL-and-socA:  instrument,  is  made  to  move 
horizontally,  vertically,  and  obliquely,  and  used 
for  surrejdng’’  and  astronomical  instruments. 
Many  of  the  joints  in  the  human  frame  are  on  the 
principle  of  the  ball-and-socket.'. 

Ballast,  heavy  matter,  as*  stone,  gravel,  iron, 
icc.  thrown  into  the  hold  of'  a ship,  to  sink  her  to  a 
proper  depth  in  the  water,  that  she  may  be  capable 
of  carrying  a sufficient  quantity  of  sail- without 
orer-setting.  The  ballast  regulates  the- ship’s 
center  of  gravity,  upon  the  due  situation  of  which 
her  sailing  and  safety  greatly  depend. 

In  ballasting  a ship,  three  considerations  are  to 
be  kept  in ^ view:  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  centre 
of  motion,  and  the  point~veUque,  or  centre  abaft 
the  foremast,  upon  which  the  ship  pitchy.  In 
the  anangement  necessary  for  these  purposes,  the 
model,  size,  and  form  of  the  ship,  must  be  consulted. 
All  descriptions  of  ships  should  be  balanced  on  one 
point  as  much  as  possible ; and. the. placing  the 
cargo,  ballast,  guns,  or  whatever  the  ship  is  to 
contain,  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  naval 
tactics.  In  a ship,  of  whatever  form,  the  ballast 
must  be  placed  in  such  a manner  as  to  imite,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  three  points  already  men- 
tioned ; but  little  practical  knowledge  on  ihis  sub- 
ject can  be  acquired  otherwise  than  fi-om  actual 
experience.  As  general  itiles,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  a sharp-built  ship,  the  ballast  should  be  as 
low  as  possible ; and,  in  a flat  one,  the  reverse. 

Ballet,  a characteristic  dance,  consisting  of 
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three  parts,  the  entry,  the  figure,  and  the  retreat. 

Balloon.  See  Aerostation. 

Balloon,  a round  short-necked  vessel  used  by 
the  chemists  for  the  process  of  distillation 

Balloting^  a method  of  voting  secretly  at  elec- 
tions, in  which,  as  the  voter  may  ibllow  his  incU<. 
nation  without  making  a public  discovery  of  it,  his 
choice  has  the  better  chance  of  being  ii^pendent. 
Ballot  f is  a French  word  for  a little  ball.  The  voter 
puts  into  a box,  or  other  receptacle,  a white  ball  or 
a black  one,  according  as  he  wishes  to  say,  yes 
or  no. 

' Balls,  in  electricity,  are  two.  pieces  of  cork,  or 
phh  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a iaUie  to  the  size  of 
a small  pea,  and  suspended  by  linen  or  silken 
thread,  intended  as  electromers,  to  discover  small 
quantities  of  electricity. 

Balls,  in  meteorology,  luminous  bodies,  gene- 
rally appearing  at  a great  height  above  the  earth, 
with  much  splendour.  Their  tract  is  usually  trom 
north  to  south,  and  their  velocity  is  very  great. 
See  Meteobic  Stones. 

Balldstraoe,  a series  or  row  of  ballustem,  joined 
by  a rail ; serving  as  well  for  rest  to  the  elbows,  as 
fer  a fence  or  inclosnre  to  balconies,  altars,  stair- 
cases,' &c.  The  heights  of  ballustrades  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Balneum,  bath,  in  chemistry,  a contrivance  to 
modify  and  r^;xdate  the  heat  in  various  chemical 
processes,  particularly  distillations,  by  the  use  of 
different  intermedia  . When  the  degree  of  heat  rer 
quired  is  below  that  of  boiling  water,  a vessel  con- 
taining that  fluid  is  interposed  between  the  fire  and 
the  substance  to  be  acted  upon ; and  when  a supe- 
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rior  degtee  of  heat  is  necessavyi  sand’,*  dr  MShe  other' 
matter  of  a similar  nature  is  employed.  . 

•i-BALSAM,  an  oily,  resinons  or  liquid  substance, 
flowing  either  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of  ioci> 
sionj  from  certain  plants,  and  used  in  the  cure  of 
several  kinds  of  wounds,  diseases,  &c.  Thus  we 
have  the  Balsam  of  Copaiva;  the  Balsam  of  Tofai; 
the  Balsam  of  Peru.  There  are  ikewise  solid 
« balsams,  viz.  Benzoin,  8torax  and  Dragoifs  blood. 

Baltic  Sea,  this  may  be  reckoned  an  inland  S«i, 
that  opens  fl’om  the  German  Oceaoy  by  an  inlet 
pointing  N.  E.  called  the  Skager  Rack,  and  after- 
wards passing  8.  in  what  is  called  the  Cattegat  to 
the  Sound  of  Elsinore,  a narrow  entrance,  or  Strait, 
where  vessels  pay  tribute  to  Denmark.  Thence 
the  Baltic  extends  east,  and  north  east,  in  60°  N. 
latitude,  dividing  into  two  branches,  called  the 
gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fiilland  ; the  former  reaching 
noiibward  about  100,  and  the  latter  eastward,  70, 
leagues.  Both  of  these  gulls  are  covei*ed,  or  inter- 
rupted, by  ice,  during  fom-  or  five  months  in  winter. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  fathoms,  and  its  shallowness  gr^uaiiy  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  40  inches  in  a century.  Tides 
are  there  unknown ; and  the  w'aves  are  not  of  such 
maguitude  as  those  of  the  German  Ocean ; but 
rising  more  abruptly,  and  in  gi’eater  numbers,  they 
are  sometimes  turbulent  and'  dangerous.  ‘ When 
■ violently  agitated,  this  sea  throws  up,  oh  the  coa.sts 
of  Courland  and  Prussia,  amber  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  several  places  the  variation  of  th& 
magnetic  needle  is  remai-kable. ' In  one  place  par- 
ticularly, it  points  between  the  sOuth-wc^t  and' 
west  j and  in  another  it  points  to  ftie  north- west- 
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The  water  pf  the  Baltic  is  not  very  salt,  on  account 
of  the  many  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into 
it.  Some  pei'sons  who  have  analysed  it,  assert  that 
it  does  not  contain  more  than  -j^th  part  of  salt ; 
whereas  other  sea  water  often  holds  -^ths  parts. 

Bamboo,  a very  large  species  of  the  amndo  or 
cane ; it  grows  about  the  tropical  regions,  and  was 
a native  of  Asia,  but  it  has  long  since  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West- India  Islands. « It  is  used  in 
building,  in  making  bridges,  vessels,  boxes,  caps, 
baskets, , mats,  and  other  utensils  and  iumiture. 
Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  from  it:  'it  is  the 
common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  used 
for  pipes  to  convey  water  wherever  it  is  wanted. 
The  leaves  are  generally  put  round  the  chests  of 
tea  wliich  are  sent  to  Europe  from  China,  to  form 
a kind  of  mat.  The  tender  tops  make  a fine  pickle. 

Bamboo  Habit,  a Chinese  invention,  by  which 
1^  person,  who  cannot  swim,  may  easily  keep  him- 
self above  water.  Four  bamboos,  two  before  and 
two  behind  their  bodies,  are  placed  horizontally, 
and  project  about  twenty-eight  inches.  They  are 
crossed  on  each  side  by  two  others,  and  the  whole 
properly  secured,  leaving  a space  for  their  body ; 
it  is  put  over  their  heads,  and  tied  secure  in  two- 
minutes. 

Banana,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  a species  of 
palm.  Dampier  compares  it,  when  stripped  of  its. 
integuments,  to  a large  sausage, ^in  size  and  shape; 
and  to  fresh  butter  in  winter,  as  to  substance  and 
colour.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  an  apple,  or- 
the  pear  called  by  some  the  gwd  Christian f which : 
melts  in  the  mouth  like  a marmalade.  . 

Banpitti,  robbers  who  infest  the  southern  part* 
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of  the  oontment,  in  troops.  They  are  persons  who 
live  wholly  unconnected  with  ^tablished  society  j' 
hut  not  umuindful  of  a certain  legislation  amon^ 
tjiemselves.  They  have  even  obtained  the  cha/»  , 
r^ter  of  • scrupulous  honor  and  rend^ed  them  ^ 
selves  so  pK>wert'ul  as  not  to  be  treated  like  common 
highwaymen.  Unable  to  dislodge  them  from  thcar> 
fastnesses,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  o# 
Illount  Etna,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  make 
tjie  best  ctunpromise.  The -prince  of  Villa  Francav  ^ 
' £^s  a matter  of  prudence,  has  declaied  himself  th^ 
protector;  mid  such  of  them  as  choose  to  leave  ' 
their  forests,  even  temporarily,  are  safe,  and  r©-'  j 
ceive  an  unbounded  conhd«ice,  which  they  have 
never  been  known  to  abuse.  Travellers  put  them-  I 
selves  under  their  care ; and,  it  is  said,  that  no  one  i 
who  has  done  so,  ever  had  cause  to  repent  of  the 
proceeding.  The  name  banditti  appears  to  have 
originated  with  outlatosy  called  hannitti,  to  tibe  mi-' 
serable  policy  of  placing  persons  in  which  situation,' 
the  existence  of  these  pilhigers  of  society  is,  pro-‘ 
bably,  to  be  ascribed. 

' Banian-days,  a proverbial  expre^ion,  imported 
from  the  Asiatic  colonies,  used  for  a short  or  indifie- 
rent  dinner,  or  days  on  which  no  animal  fbod  is 
eaten ; in  allusion  to  the  Banians,  the  mercantile’ 
cast  am'oQg  the  foUow^'s  of  Brahma,  who,  believing 
in  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
will  not  kill  any  living  creature. 

. Bank,  a repository  fw  mon^,  from  hanco^  the 
Italian  word  fora  bench ; the  Lombard  Jews  having 
inUoduced  banking,  by  keeping  benches  in  the 
market  places,  for  the  exchanging  of  money.' 
the  prinoiide  upon  which  Aey  are  con- 
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ducted,  differ/  very-  distinctly  from^  each  other. 
Thus,  the  banks  ^ of  Amsterdam  and  Genoa  are 
standards  of  good  and  true  money,  in  o^^osition  to 
the  cihrent  value  of  the  dipt  and  worn  coin  which 
an  extensive  trade  raiders  almost  the  whole  circu- 
lation of  a small  state.  The  value  of  bank  or 
standard-money  above  that  of  currency,  is  called 
the  agio.  In  speaking  of  money  at  Hayiburgh  and 
other  places  on  the  continent,  we  commonly  hear  of 
marks- ; that  is,  standard,  or  sterling  money. 
The  banks  of  Scotland  keep  what  are  called  cash 
accounts,  lending  sums  of  money  to  respcoisible 
persons,  receiving  small  sums  in  payihent,  and  dis- 
counting a proportionable  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
great  sum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of  these 
small  sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  man- 
ner repaid.  All  merchants,  therefore,  and  men  of 
business,  find  it  .convenient  to  keep  such  cash 
accounts  with  them,  and  are,  consequently,  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  trade  of  those  , companies 
by  readily  receiving  their  notes  in  ail  payments, 
and  by  encouraging  those  with  .whom  they  have 
. any  interest  to  do  the  same.  The  banks,  when 
their  customers  apply  to  them  for  money,  gene- 
rally advance  it  in'  their  own  promissory  notes. 
These,  the  merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufac- 
turers for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the  farmers 
for?  materials  and  provisions,  the  fanners  to  their 
landlords  for  rent ; the  lamllords  repay  them  to  the 
merchants  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  with 
which  they  supply  them ; and  the  merchants  ' 
again  return  them  to  the  banks,  in  ordo*  to  balance 
their  cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may. 
hare  borrowed:  and  thuS)^  ^nost  the  whole  ma^ 
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ney-businesg  of  the  country  is  transacted  through 
the  tnedium  of  these  notes.  The  basis  of  all  bank* 
ing  is  the  profitable  use  to  which  the  banker  ot 
company  can  apply  the  capital  which  is  dep(^ted; 
An  ordinary  banker  is  a depositary  in  whose  handu 
money  is  placed  for  convenience  ; and  his  business 
is  chiefly  that  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange; 
that  is,  advancing  money  upon  them  before  they 
are  due.  He  deducts,  upon  whatever  he  advances^' 
the  legal  interest  till  the  bill  shall  become  due.  The 
payment  of  this  bill,  when  due,  replaces  to  the 
bank  the  sum  that  had  been  advanced,  together 
with  a clear  profit  to  the  amount  of  the  uitei^. 
The  banker  who  advances  to  the  merchant  whose 
bill  he  discounts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own 
promissoiy  notes,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  discount  to  a greater  amiount,  that  is,  to 
the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  is  thereby  enabled 
to  make  his  clear  gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a' 
larger  sum. 

. Added  to  this  source  of  profit  in  money-dealings,- 
there  are  others  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bul- 
lion, foreign  coin,  &c.  and  on  these  Ibundations 
arose  the  ^ 

Bank  of  England.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  yeara 
of  William  and  Mary,  [A.  D.  1694, 1695]  incon-k 
sideration  of  a loan  to  government  of  1,200,000/. 
at  an  interest  of  almost  eight  per  cent*  a coiUpany 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  “ Governors 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,”  with  a 
restiiction  by  which  they  were  prevented  from 
dealing  in  any  other  than  money  concerns.-  Thus 
commenced  the  national  debt.  This  amount  was 
the  capital  of  the  comply  ; and  the  interest,  ex- ^ 
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<^ive  of  its  trade  in  bullion,  See.  its  prdfit.  In 
tiie  8th  and  9th  of  the  same  reigti^  this  capital  was 
augmented  to  S,201,171^.  10«.  In  the  7tb  of 
Aim,  it  was  increased  to  4,402,848^.  at  which  time 
the  company  advanced  a loan  of  400,000/.  and  in 
the  year  1714,  another  of  1,500,000/.  In  the  Sd 
of  George  II.  the  interest  on  their  capital  was  re- 
duced to  5 per  cent,  and  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity  of  100,000/.  they  agreed  to  deliver  np  ex- 
chequer‘•bills  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/. : which 
interest  was  adtemard  reduced  from  5 to  4 per 
cent,  and,  some  other  annuities  purchased  by  the 
bank  being  redeemed,  the  national  debt  was  re- 
duced to  1,600,000/.  In  1742,  this  was  doubled  ; 
a loan  of  1,600,000/.  being  supplied.  This  latter 
Sum  was  advanced  at  3 per  cent,  and  was  that  now 
called  the  3 per  cent,  annuities : the  debt  was, 
therefore,  3,200,000/,  the  one  half  carrying  S and 
the  other  4 per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  having  in  its 
possession  unsatisded  exchequer-bills,  and  being 
also  a creator  of  government  for  money  advanced 
on  certain*  duties  for  licences  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors  by  retail,  amounting,  together,  to  986,800/. 
agreed  to  cancel  the  same  in  consideration  of  an 
4mnuity  of  39,442/.  the  interest  of  that  sum  at 
4 per  cent.  At  this  time,  also,  the  company  con- 
tracted to  advance  the  farther  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
into  the  exchequer,  for  which  it  received  exohe- 
qtier-^bHls.  ‘ In  return  for  this  assistance,  it  was 
empowered  to  add  the  sum  of  986,800/.  to  its 
capital,  the  interest  of  which,  as  that  of  the  other 
annuities^  Was  reduced  to  three  and  a half  per  cent. 
^ the  55th  df  Jl^ecember,  1757,  and  firom  that 
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time  allowed  to  carry  only  three  |wr  tent.  The 
company  of  the  bank  were  formerly  obligfed  to 
keep  in  constant  readiness  a sufficient  quantity  of 
specie  to  answer  all  ordinary  and  even  extraordi- 
nary demands,  this  has  been  dispensed  with  ^noO 
the  year  1797.  The  charter  of  the  bank  "extends 
to  the  year  1835 : for  a renewal  of  their  chartaa 
they  have  always  paid  government  lai^  sums  of 
money.  The  chief  privilege  consists  in  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  other  companies,  of  more  than  six  p«- 
sons : from  issuing  bills  payable  on  demand,  or 
for  any  time  less  than  six  months.  The  perma- 
nent debt  due  to  the  bank 'from  govemnimit,  ii 
npwai’ds  of  eleven  millions,  bearing  three  per  cent. 
interest : the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  like- 
wise more  than  eleven  millions,'  on  which  they 
pay  a dividend  of  lOl.  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors. 
The  profits  of  the  company  arise  from  the  interest 
received  from  government  on  the  permanent  debt : 
on  their  annual  advances  on  exch^uer-bills,  &c. 
from  their  allowance  for  receiving  the  contributions 
to  loans,  and  for  paying  the  dividends  on  the 
public  funds ; from  dealing  in  bullion,  and  from 
their  large  discounts  with  a mere  paper  cmTency. 

The  afiairs  of  this  company  are  in  the  hands  of 
a governor,  deputy-govenior,  and  twenty-four  di- 
rectors, who  are  annually  elected  by  the  geperal 
court. 

Bankrupt,  one  whof  having  been  engaged  in 
trade,  is  unable,  or  umvilling,  to  pay  hid  'debts. 
In  this  case,  the  law  takes  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
solvent man  into  its  oun  hands  ; divides 'his  pro- 
perty among  his  creditors  as  far  as  it  will  go ; and 
releases  him  from  the  dapga-  of  ferthcr  uudestfl^ 
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lion.  Bankruptcy  may  either  be  forced  upon  a 
dishonest  man,  or  coveted  by  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jn  all  cases,  some  act  of  bankruptcy  must  be  com- 
mitted, before  a creditor  can  render  his  debtor  a 
bankrupt ; and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act 
of  such  a nature  as  evinces  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor  to  deprive  his  creditors 
of  the  security  which  they  might  have  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  person  or  his  property.  As  falling 
imder  this  description,  the  following  are  considered 
as  acts  of  bankruptcy.  1.  Depailing  from  the 
realm,  whereby  a man  withdraws  himself  from  the 
jurisdictioh  and  coercion  of  the  laws.  2.  De- 
parting from  his  own  house,  and  thus  secreting 
himself.  3.  Keeping  in  his  own  house,  except 
for  just  and  necessary  cause,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
or  spoken  with  by  his  creditors.  4.  Procuring,  or 
suffering  himself  %villingly  to  be  arrested,  or  out- 
lawed, or  imprisoned,  without  just  and  lawful 
'cause.  5.  Procuring  liis  money,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels, and  effects  to  be  attached  or  sequestrated.  6. 
Making  any  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  pro- 
perty to  a friend,  or  secret  trustee.  7.  Procuring 
any  protection,  not  being  himself  privileged  by 
parliament,  to  screen  his  person  fr*om  arrest.  8. 
Endeavouring  or  desiring,  by  any  petition  'to  the 
king,  or  bill  exhibited  in  any  of  tlie  king’s  coiu*ts 
against  any  creditors,  to  ‘compel  them  to  take  less 
than  their  just  debts,  or  to  procrastinate  the  time 
of  payment  originally  contracted  for.  9.  Lying 
in  prison  for  two  months  or  more,  upon  areest  or 
other  detention  for  debt ; because  the  inability  to 
procure  bail  argues  a strong  deficiency  in  his 
•red  it,  owing  either  to  his  suspected  povexly,  or 
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ill  character and  his  neglect  to  give  bsiQ,  if  h« 
is  able  to  do  so,  can  arise  only  from  a firaudiilent 
intention.  10.  Escaping  from  prison,  after  an 
ai'rest  for  a just  debt  of  lOOZ.  or  upward:  since  no 
man  would  bieak  prison  who  was  able  and  desiroi^ 
to  procure  bail.  11.  Neglecting  to  make  satisfac- 
tion for  any  just  debt  by  a trader  having  privil^a 
of  parliament. 

It  was  held  by  sir  John  Holt,  that  a man’s  re* 
tnoving  his  goods  privately  to  prevent  their  bmng 
seized  in  execution  is  not . an  act  of  bankruptcy : 
for  this,  though  a palpable  fraud,  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  statutes.  It  has  also  been  expressly  de- 
termined, that  stoppage  or  refusal  of  payment  by 
a banker  is  no  act  of  bankruptcy ; because  he  may 
have  good  reason,  as  suspicion  of  forgery.  He 
may,  however,  on  being  arrested,  become  liable; 
by  committing  the  ninth  act  in  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration. 

- Bann,  or  BAN,  a British  word  for  a proclamation^ 
is  used  for  the  public  notification  of  an  intended 
marriage.  Unless  a licence  be  obtained  from  the 
bishop,  no  marriage  can  be  solemnized  in  Eng- 
land until  the  bann  has  been  published  three  se- 
veral times  in  the  face  of  the  congregations,  in  the 
parishes  of  the  man  and  the  woman : so  that  if 
there  be  any  just  reason  why  such  marriage 
should  hot  take  place^  due  opportunity  may  b« 
given  for  exception  being  taken. 

Bann-  of  the  eaipibe,  is  a sentence  that  may  be 
passed  by  the  diet  upon  a |»mce  or  free  city  of 
Gei*manyj  in  conse<pfen<»  of  which,  till  such  bitfai 
be  recalled,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ehy  or 
Bovereiga  are  takeu'S^itay,-  - j-*  -* 
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• Banneret,  an  ancient  order  of  knights  or  feudal 
lords,  who,  possessing  several  large  fees,  led  their 
own  flag  or  banner.  As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
system  declined,  pereons  came  to  be  created  ban- 
nerets, and  hence  the  institution  must  have  be- 
come merely  titular.  The  last  knight  of  this  de- 
scription was  sir  John  Smith,  on  whom  the  honour 
was  bestowed  after  Edgehill  tight,  for  rescuing  the 
standard  of  Charles  the  first. 

Baptism,  a rite  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  which 
the  members  of  its  church  are  received  into  the 
communion.  It  is  sutiicieut  to  refer  to  the  hook  (^' 
cominon-prayer.  Almost  all  sects  of  Christians 
style  baptism  a sacrament,  and  consider  its  use  as 
important ; but  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  eflects  to  be  derived  from  it, 
have  been  subjects  of  much  controversy.  The  Re- 
nronstr*ants  and  Socinians  reduce  baptism  to  a mere 
sign  of  divine  grace.  The  Komairists,  on  the  con- 
trary, exalt  its  power  ; holding  that  by  it  all  sin  is 
entirely  taken  away ; that  it  absolutely  corrfers  the 
gr-ace  of  justification,  and  consequently  gr^ace,  ex 
opere  operato.  Some  also  speak  of  an  indelible  or 
ruling  character  impressed  on  the  soul  by  it ; but 
this  is  held  by  others  a mere  chimera,  for  that  the 
spiritual  character  coirferred  in  regeneration  may 
easily  be  effaced  by  mortal  sins.  Dodwell  main- 
tained, that  it  is  by  baptism  the  soul  is  made  im- 
mortal ; so  that  those  wha  die  without  it  will  not 
rise  again.  It  must  be  added,  he  restrains  this 
effect  to  episcopal  baptism  alone.  Some  Christians, 
l^e  the  Jews,  restrain  baptism  to  the  admission  of 
new  members  into  the  church,  and  hold  that  it 
Qught  to  be  administered  only  to  new  converts,, and 
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not  to  the  children  of  pci*sons  already  beliereri  ii» 
Christianity.  The  Bramins  baptize  with  this  latter 
riew,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  river  Ganges.  The 
necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  is  grounded  on 
the  words  of  Jesus : “ He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved and,  “ Except  a man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God but  the  primitive  pro- 
fessors of  Chiistianity  do  not,  generally  speaking, 
appear  to  have  thought  that  the  mere  want  of  bap- 
tism, excluded  man  from  the  hopes  of  salvation. 

. Buptisniy  abusively,  the  ceremony  of  givings 
names  to  inanimate  thii^  ; as  the  great  bell  of 
the  Lateran,  which  was  christened  by  pope  John 
HI.  Among  sailors,  a ship  is  generally  chris- 
tened at  the  time  of  launching  her ; and  a cere- 
mony or  custom  observed  on  board  merchantmen^ 
w'hen  crossing  the  line,  is  known  by  this  name. 
Persons  and  vessels  that  have  not  yet  been  under 
the  line,  are  to  be  baptized.  With  respect  to  the 
ship,  the  office  is  very  simple,  and  not  less  com- 
mendable : she  is  washed  throughout  with  sea- 
water. As  to  the  passengers,  the  mysteries  require 
a.  more  extended  description.  The  oldest  of  the 
crew  that  has  passed  the  tropic  or  line,  comes  with 
his  face  black^,  a grotesque  cap  on  his  head,  and 
some  sea-book  in  his  hand,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  seamen,  dressed  like  hiimself,  each  haying  some 
kitchen  utensil  in  his  hand,  with  drums  beating  : 
he  places  himself  on  a seat  on  the  deck,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast ; and  at  the  tribunal  of  this 
mock  magistrate  each  passenger  not  yet  initiated, 
swears  he  will  take  care  the  same  cei«mony  be 
observed  whenever  he  is  in  the  like  circumstances*. 
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Tlieii,  by  ^ving  a little  money,  Ky'  tray  of’gtati- 
iication,  he  is  discharged,  with  a little  sprinklhig* 
<if  water  ; otherwise  he  is  heartily  drenched  with^ 
streams  of  water  poured  upon  him . The  slup  boy»‘ 
are  inclosed  in  a cage,  and  ducked  at  discretion. 
The  seamen,  on  ba^zing  the  ship,  pretend  to  a> 
right  of  cutting  oflP  the  beak  head.  Unless  redeemed 
by  the  captain.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that‘ 
it  is  politic  in  commanders  to  allow  a frolic,  which' 
serves  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a protracted  voyage;^ 
Baptists,  a sect  of  Christians  wlio  maintain,  in- 
opposition  to  othere,  that  the  word  baptism  means* 
immersion  y and  that,  therefore,  those  who  are  only 
sprinkled  are  not  baptized.  The  baptists  in  Eng-' 
land  form  one  of  the  denominations  of  protestant 
dissenters.  In  other  respects,  they  separate  from’ 
the  established  religion  for  the  same  reasons  as' 
other  dissenters.  In  1588,  a proclamation  was  is-' 
sued  against  them,  and  several  were  burnt  in 
Smithheld.  Baptism  is  administered  in  the  Greek 
church  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  baptists;’ 
and  it  is  even  so  directed,  though  not  insisted  on, 
by  the  church  of  England.  In  the  latter,  it  is  dis-* 
pensed  with  [under  the  idea  of  danger  to  the  health 
of  infants;  and  infant-bapti^,  in  reality,' is  the* 
true  point  in  dispute.  ’ ‘ 

‘ Bar,  in  music,'  a stroke  drawn  perpendicular 
across  the  lines  of  a piece  of  music,  iuchiding  b^^'-  * 


tween  each  two  ’ a certain  quantity  or  measure  of^ 
thne,  'which'  is  various,  as  the  time  is  eitlter  triple' 
of  complex.  In  common  time,  between  each  two  ^ 
bars  i,s  included  the  measm’e  of  four  crotchets.  The’* 
piincipal  use  of  is  to  regplate  the  beating  of 
tiifie  in  4 concert;' ■ ' “ ' . - v.v i . /.f?  ' 
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' Barbacan,  or  Barbican,  an  outer  defence  to  m- 
(Mty  or  castle,  used  especially  as  a defence  to  a dty 
or  walls ; also  an  aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  a 
fortress,  through  which  to  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

Barber,  one  who  makes  a trade  of  shaving  the 
beards  and  heads  of  men,  and  of  making  wigs,  8cc. 
Formerly  the  business  of  a suigeon  was  imited  to 
that  of  a barber,  and  he  was  denominated  a bai-ber- 
surgeon.  This  union  of  profession^  was  dissolved 
by  a statute  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which  the  sur- 
geons were  formed  into  a distinct  corporation,  that 
existed  till  the  late  establishment  of  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons  of  London.  In  England  a musical  in* 
stniment  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a barber-sur- 
geon’s shop,  which  was  used  by  persons  above  the  or- 
■ dinary  level  of  life,  who  resorted  thither  for  the  cure 
of  wounds,  for  bleeding,  or  trimming,  a word  that 
signified  shaving,  and  cutting,  or  curling  the  hair. 
Bleeding  and  tooth -drawing- are  now  very  com- 
monly practised  in  country  places  by  barbers ; • and 
the  pole  stuck  out  as  the  sign  of  their  prof^ion,  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  staff  which  is  held  in  the 
patient’s  hand  during  the  act  of  bleeding,  and  the 
fillet  with,  which  it  is  bound,  represents  that  which 
binds  the  arm  after  the  operation  is  completed. 

Barca,  a country  of  Africa,  between  Tripoli  and 
Egypt.  It  is  a ba^n  desert,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs.  In  this  counUy 
stood  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  i and 
notwithstanding  the  pleasantness  of  the  spot  where 
it  was  erected,  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  of  any,  being  surrounded 
with  vast  tracks  of  quick  and  burning  sands,  which 
are  very  detruneatal  to  travellers  j ..  not  only.^M 
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they  sin^  under  their  feet^  but  being  light,  idnd 
heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  ^isily  raised  by 
every  trifling  breeze  of  wind;  which, < if  it  be  in 
tlieir  faces,  almost  bums  their  eyes  out,  and  stiflez 
them,  or,  if  vehement,  overwhelms  them. 

Bard,  a poet  of  the  earliest  ages  of  society. 
The  poet  of  more  advanced  periods  differs  from  the 
bard,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  his  subject 
and  ideas,  which  render  his  verses  unfit  for  mu- 
sical performances.  In  the  first  stages  of  society, 
in  all  countries,  bards  have  made  a conspicuous 
tigme;  and  the  “ Ughtof  the  song”  has  been  the 
morning-beam  that  first  broke  upon  the  darkness 
of  ignorance:  but  no  where  does  it  appear,  did  . 
ever  verse  and  its  professors  i*eceive  so  much  public 
regard  as  under  the  dmidical  establishment ; a 
regard  vrith  which  they  continued  to  be  honoured 
long"  after  that  system  had  perished.  We  gather 
from  CoBsar’s  observations,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  druids  to  prevent  their  songs  from 
being  committed  to  writing.  In  latter  times,  this 
restraint  was  removed';  every  one  had  access  to 
them  without  a bard ; and  tlie  profession,  in  con- 
sequence, sunk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Ui 

Barilla,  or  Barhilha,  the  name  of  a plant  cul- 
tivated in  Spain  for  its  ashes,  which  are  used  in 
making  glass  and  bleaching  linen.  Mr.  King,  of 
New;castle  upon  Tyne,  has  procured  a patent  for  a 
composition  which  he  calls  British'  barilla,  and 
which,  he  says,  is  superior  to  the  Spanish  for  the 
making  of  crown  window-glass,  broad  wiudow- 
, glass,  and  glass-bottles,  and  also  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  soap  and  alum.  The  materials  of  which 
the  .jbritidi  barilla  is  to'  be  made  are  .as  Mows-: 
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“ T^e  a pertain  quantity  of  asHes  obteuned'  by 
burning  the  loppings  or  branches  of  ash,  or  any 
other  kind  of  green  wood  or  bramble,  and  an  eqii^ 
quantity  of  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning-  the 
green  vegetables  known  by  the  name  of  fei-n, 
Jb’econ,  bean  and  pea-sU*aw^,  whins,  common  field 
♦nd  highway  thistles,  the  stalks  of  rape  or  mustard- 
peed,  or,  the  bent  or  rushes  that  grow  by  the  sea- 
shore.” 

Good  barilla  is  fii-m,  bard,  heavy,  porous,  dry, 
ttnd  sounds  on  percussion  : it  is  of  a blueish  colour, 
apd  imparts  a flavour  at  first  slightly  resembling 
that  of  a violet.  The  plants,  about  the  time  the 
seeds  become  ripe,  are  pulled  np  by  the  roots,  and 
exposed  in  a suitable  dry  place,  where  they  are 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in  an  oven  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes  are  con- 
tinually stirred,  while  hot.  The  saline  matter  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  on  becomiug  cold,  forms  a hard, 
solid  mass,  which  is  aiterw-ards  In-oken  into  pieces 
of  convenient  size  for  exportation.  The  teitn 
Biitish  hariUa  is  applied  sometimes  to  kelp,  a much 
more  impiu*e  soda,  and  sometimes,  though  impro- 
perly, to  pcarlash,  or  the  ashes  of  plants  containing 
potash. 

Bark,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part 
of  trees,  coiresponding  to  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

As  animals  are  fuimshed  with  a panniculus  adiposusy 
usually  replete  with  fat,  which  invests  and  covers 
all  the  fleshy  pai-ts,.and  screens  them  from  extemaf 
cold  ; so  plants  are  encompassed  with  a baik  re- 
plete with  fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof  the  col(j|  ' 
is  kept  out,  and  in  winter-time  the  spicules  of  ice 
prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  thil  ‘ 
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ressels : whence  it  is,  that  some  sort  of  ti’ees  re- 
main ever^een  the  year  round,  by  reason  their 
barks  contain  more  oil  than  can  be  spent  and  ex- 
h aled  by  the  sun,  &c.  It  appeai-s  that  trees  stripped 
of  their  bark  in  the  time  of  tlie  sap,  and  suffered 
to  die,  aftbrd  heavier  timber,  more  uniformly  denser 
sti-ong-er,  and  fitter  for  service,  than  if  the  tree* 
had  been  cut  down  in  tlieir  healthy  state. 

Bark,  in  medicine,  see  Cinchona. 

Bark,  a small  vessel  with  two  or  three  triangular 
•ails,  it  canies  about  200  tons. 

Barlev,  a sort  of  g'rain,  principally  used  in  Eng- 
land in  tho  state  of  malt,  for  brewing. 

- Pearl  barley  and  French  barley,  barley  freed 
from  the  husk  by  a mill ; the  distinction  between 
the  two  being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the 
barley  being  ground  away. 

Barley-corn,  the  least  of  our  long  measures,  being 
the  third  part  of  an  inch. 

Barm,  or  yeast,  used  in  the  composition  of  bread, 
to  render  it  light.  When  the  art  of  brewing  became 
known,  this  ingredient,  which  is  much  better  adapt  \ 
ed  to  the  piupose  than  any  thing  previously  used, 
was  discovered.  It  is  the  spume  which  arises  on 
the  sui’face  of  the  beer  in  fermentation. 

Barometer,  a measurer  of  weight,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
use  in  ascertaining  and  anticipating  the  changes  of 
' the  weather,  and  also  for  measuring  the  heights  of 

mountains,  &c.  The  common  barometer  consists 
of  a glass  tube,  hermetically  scaled  at  one  end,  and 
filled  witii  quicksilver,  well  purified,  and  purged  of 
itg  air.  Thq  finger  being  then  placed  at  the  open 
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end,  in  Unmediate  conUct  with  the  mercury,  so  a« 
not  to  admit  the  least  particle  of  air,  the  tube  is  in- 
verted, and  the  lower  end  plunged  into  a bason  of 
the  same  prepared  mercury  ; then,  upon  removing 
the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  join  that  in 
the  bason,  and  the  mercurial  column  will  rise  in  the 
tube  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time.  This  is 
the  principle  upon  which  all  barometers  are  con- 
structed. fig.  15. 

Baron,  at  present,  a peer  of  the  lowest  degree. 
Baron  was  a temtorial  title ; and  being  attached  to 
hereditary  property,  in  its  nature  hereditary,  la 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  a complete  aristo- 
wucy,  or  at  best,  an  assemblage  of  petty  states 
imder  one  head,  the  barons  natmally  asserted  their 
light  to  a share  in  the  deliberations  of  a government 
which  they  undertook  to  support.  Hence  the 
origin  of  a parliament ; and  thus  the  territorial 
chiefs  were  peers  of"  parliament.  The  word  baro» 
appears  to  be  derived  from  varo  or  baro,  &'stouty 
noble  person.  Modem  lords  of  manors  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  barons. 

Barons  ^'the  Exchequer^  the  four  judges  to  whom 
^e  administration  of  justice  is  committed  in  causes 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  in  matters  con- ' 
cerning  the  revenue.  They  are  not,  as  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  peers  of  parliament. 

Barons  cinque-portSy  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  elected  by  the  five  ports,  two  lor  each- 
port. 

Baronet,  the  lowest  degree  of  honour  that  is  he- 
reditary. The  order  w as  founded  by  king  James  I, 
^t  ^e  suggestion  of  sir  Robert  C<^ton,  when  200 
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baronets  w4fe  created  at  once ; to  wHch  numbefr  it 
was  intended  they  should  be  always  restrained : but 
it  is  no^^  enlai^ed  at  the  king’s  pleasure,  without  li* 
mitation.  On  their  institution,  they  were  allowed 
to  charge  their  coat  witli  the  arms  of  Ulster  in  Ire- 
land, which  province  tliey  were  to  defend  against 
the  rebels,  who  then  harassed  it  extremely:  ttf 
which  end  they  were  each  to  raise  and  keep  up 
30  soldiers  at  their  own  expence  for  three  years  to-' 
gether,  or  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  a sum  sufficient 
to  do  it;  which,  at  8d.  per  day  per  head,  was 
1095/.  So  that,  including  fees,  the  expence  of  thit 
dignity  may  be  about  1200/.  sterling.  The  baro- 
netcies of  Scotland,  or  of  Nova  Scotia  in  America,’ 
and  of  Ireland,  were  instituted  with  similar  vievvs  to 
the  advantage  of  the  state. 

Barrel^  contains  the  eighth  part  of  a ton  of 
wine:  of  beer  it  contains  36  gallons. 

Barrister,  a counsellor  learned  in  the  law;  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there  to  take  upon 
him  the  protection  and  defence  of  clients.  They 
are  termed  juris  consult i ; in'  some  countries  licen- 
tiate jure;  and  anciently,  harristei-s  were  called 
apprentices  of  the  law  : in  latin,  apprenticii  juris 
nobiliores.  In  Scotland,  they  are  called  advocates. 

■ Barrows,  in  ancient  topography,  artificial  hillocks 
or  mounts,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  which,  on  being  opened,  are  found  to  be  repo- 
sitories of  the  dead.  When  these  mounts  are  com- 
posed of  stohes,  they  are  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  cairns.  ^ 

Baruqh,  (the  prophecy  of,)  one  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  subjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  CHd 
Testament.  Baruch -was  the  son  of  Naisth,  who 
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was  tlie  disdple  an4' amanuensis  of  tbe  propheC 
Jeremiah.  It  has  heed  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah’s 
prophecy,  ^ud  is  often  cited  by  the  ancient  fathers 
as  such.  , J osephus  tells  us,  Buuch  was  descended 
of  a noble  family ; and  it  is  said  in  the  book  itself, 
tliat  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at  Babylon ; but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.  , 

Barytes,  a very  hc».vy  mineral,  common  in 
many  countries,  especially  in  copper* mines.  For- 
merly from  its  great  weight  it  obtained  the  name  of 
ponderons  spar.  It  exliibits,  when  pure,  ■ the  fol- 
lowing  properties.  It  has  a sharp  taste,  changes 
Tegetable  blues  to  green,  serves  as  an  intermedium 
between  oil  and  water,  and  in  these  respects  it  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  alkalies : when  pure,  it  is 
infusible : it  is  between  3 and  4 times  heavi^  than 
water.  It  will  not  unite  with  the  alkalies. 

Basaltes,  in  natural  history,  hard  stone,  chieilj 
black  or  green.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
this  substance  Is  its  figure,  being  never  found  in 
strata,  like  other  maibles ; but  always  standing  up, 
in  the  form  of  rectangular  columns  composed  of  a 
number  of  joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted 
to  the  other,  as  if  formed  by  die  hand  of  a skilful 
workman.  Basaltes  was  originally  found  in  co- 
luumsin  Ethiopia,  and  fragments,  of  it  in  tlie  river 
Tmolus,  and  some  other  places;  ^Ve  now  have  it 
frequently  both  in  columns  and  small  pieces,  in 
Spain,  Russia„Poland,  near  Dresden,  and  in  Silesia : 
hut  the  noblest  store  in  the  world  seems  to  ,be  that 
called  the  Giant’s  causeway,  in  Ireland,  and  Staffa, 
one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  It  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  a crystalization  from  w^ei^ 
but  others  sU'cuuously  maintain  that  it  is  oiJy  a spor' 
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ties  of  lava.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the  neigli- 
boui’hood  of  volcanoes. 

Base,  in  chemistry,  a term  used  to  denote  the 
earth,  the  alkali,  or  the  metal  of  which  a salt  is 
formed  in  union  with  oxygen;  thus,  in  the  oxyde 
of  iron  or  copper,  the  iron  or  copper  is  the  base. 

Base,  in  architecture,  is  used  for  any  body  which 
bears  another,  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of 
'a  column  and  pedestal.  The  base  of  columns  is 
. differently  formed  in  different  orders : thus,  the 
Tuscan  base  consists  only  of  a single  torus,  besides 
the  plinth : the  Doric  has  an  astragal  more  than  the 
Tuscan  : the  Ionic  has  a large  torus  over  two  slen- 
der scotias,  separated  by  two  astiagals : the  Corin- 
thian has  two  toruses,  two  scotias,  and  two  astragals : 
the  Composite  has  an  astragal  less  than  the  Coiin- 
thian:  the  Attic  base  has  two  toruses  and  a scotia, 
and  is  proper  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Composite 
columns. 

Bashaw,  a dignity  under  theTurkish  government. 
Bashaw f used  absolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vizier ; 
other  bashaws,  which  are  generally  governors  of 
provinces  or  cities,  being  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  under  their  command.  The  appella- 
tion is  given  by  way  of  courtesy  to  almost  evei^ 
person  of  any  figure  at  the  Grand  Signior’s  court. 

Basilisc,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a spe- 
cies of  lizard. 

Basilisc,  a fabulous  kind  of  serpent.  Kirchmayer 
'and  Van  der  Wiel  have  given  the  history  of  the  ba- 
silisc, and  detected  the  folly  and  imposture  of  the 
' traditions  concerning  it.  In  some  apothecaries* 
shops  there  are  little  dead  animals  shewn,  which  are 
' said  to  be  b^liscs : but  these  appear  to'be  a kind  of 
TOE,  I.  V 
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Lird,  almost  like  a cock,  but  without  featl^ers:  its 
head  IS  lofty,  its  wings  are  almost  like  ^ bat's,  its 
eyes  large,  and  its  neck  very  short.  As  to  those 
shown  and  sold  at  Venice,  apd*  in  other  places,  they 
are  only  thornbacks,  ai-titicially  nut  into  a form  like 
that  of  a young  cock,  by  stretching  out  their  fin^, 
end  furnishing  them  with  a little  head  and  hollovr 
eyes. 

Basilisc,  a large  piece  of  ordnance,  originaljy  so 
named  in  allusion  to  its  form. 

Bass,  the  lowest  in  the  four  parts  of  music.  Of 
all  the  parts,  this  is  the  most  important ; and  it  is 
iipon  this  that  the  chords  proper  to  constitute  a par- 
ticular harmony  are  deterihined.  Hence  ^lie  maxiin 
among  musicians,  that  when  the  base  is  properly 
formed,  the  harmony  can  scarcely  be  bad. 

Basso-relievo,  or  low -relief,' is  opposed  to  alto- 
relievo,  or  higli -relief.  Basso-relievo  is  a piece  of 
Bculpture  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  pro- 
tuberate  far  beyond  the  body  on  \^hich  they  are 
formed. 

Bastile,.  denotes  a small  castle,  fortified  with 
turrets.  Such  was  the  Bastile  of  Paris,  which  was 
the  last  castle  that  retained  that  napie.  'Phis  was 
begun  to  be  built  in  1339,  by  order  of  Charles  Y. 
nd  finished  in  1383,  under  tjie  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor. It  was  used  as  a state  prison  ; apd,  iu  its  ad* 
ininislratioh,  appears  to  have  been  a political  iu- 
tjuisition. 

Formerly,  the  Bastile  was  never  mentioned  in 
England  unaccompanied  by  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence : but  recent  circumstances  have  gained  it  so 
many  friends  on  the  ope  hand,  and  so  ipany  ene- 
mies on  the  other,  t^at  ^ yiioddipg  (exi^ograpl^er 
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niay  scarcely  Venture  to  repeat  the  information  that 
be  can  obtain  from  any  source  whatever.  Every 
report  is  to  be  suspected.  In  the  Supplement  to  the 
Bncijclopedia  Britannica,  however,  it  is  said  that, 
the  Bastile  being- considered  as  au  engine  of  the  or- 
dinary police,  not  only  the  ministers  of  state,  not 
only  the  magistrates,  but  every  clerk,  and  even  in- 
ferior oflicer,  had  in  his  power  to  procure  tlie 
confinement  of  any  imtividnul  he  pleased  within  the 
walls  of  that  prison.  If  this  information  be  correct, 
no  other  evidence  can  he  necessary  to  furnish  a 
true  estimate  of  the  Bastile.  It  might  be  easy  to 
argue  the  utility  ^of  intrusting  to  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment authority  to  confine  those  whom  it  may 
know  to  be  dangerous  to  its  existence ; but  tliat  tho 
hands  thus  intrusted,  shpuld  ^ far  betray  the  confi- 
(fence  reposed,  as  to  permit every  petty  pelting 
officer”  to  wield  its  sacred  thunder,  is  a circum- 
stance so  palpably  scandalous  as  almost  to  exceed 
belief.  The  Bastile  in  Paris  was  gloriously  de- 
molished on  July  14th,  1789 : it  is  not  one  of  the 
least  faults  of  Buonaparte,  that  instead  of  one,  he 
has  erected  eight  to  confine  the  objects  of  his 
suspicion. 

Bastion,  in  moddm  fortification,  a huge  mass  of 
earth,  usually  faced  with  sods,  but  sometimes  with 
brick,  and,  in  a few  ih'stahees,  with  stoae,  standing 
out  from'  a rampart,  whereof  it  is  a prirfcipal  part, 
and  what,  in  ancient  fortification,  was  called  a 
biiiwarl^. 

Batii,  a receptacle  of  water  for  persons  to  wash 
or  plunge  in,  for  health  or  pleasure.  Baths  are  dis- 
tinguished into  hot  and  cold  ; and  these  again  are 
either  natural  dr  aiHificial.  The  natural  hot  batlis 
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are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot  springs,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; es- 
pecially in  countries  where  there  are,  or  evidently 
have  b^n,  volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot  baths  con- 
sist of  either  water  of  some  other  fluid,  made  hot  bj, 
art.  The  cold  bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh 
or  salt,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat ; or  it  may  be 
made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a mixture  of  nitre,  sal-am- 
moniac, &c.  The  chief  natural  hot  baths  in  Great 
Britain  are  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  in  Somerset- 
shire ; and  those  of  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Der- 
byshire j which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm 
or  tepid,  than  hot.  The  use  of  tliese  baths  is  found 
fcieneficial  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  palsies,  See, 
in  cuticular  diseases,  as  leprosies,  &c.  in  obstruc- 
tions, and  constipations  of  the  bowels,  the  scurvy 
and  the  stone,  and  in  most  of  th^  diseases  ol  women 
and  children."  The  baths  have  performed  many_ 
remedies,  and  are  commonly  used  as  alast  r^ort  in 
obstinate  chronic  diseases,  where  they  succeed 
well,  if  they  agree  with  the  cousiitutionjOf  the  pa-' 
tieut : but  whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  can  only 
be  known  by  trial. 

' Knight  of  the  Baih^  a title  of  honour  in  England, 
not  hereditary,  derives  its  origin  from,  the  days  of 
chivalry.  The  order  consists  of  the  sovereign  and 
thirty-seven  knights  companions.  [The  , name  of 
the  bath!’  originates  in  a custom,  said  to  be  still 
continued,  of  bathing,  among'other  preparatory  so- 
lemuitie-s.  “ The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the 
novice,”  says  Gibbon,  “ were  an  indecent  copy  of 
the  regeneration  of  baptism.”  The  apparel  of  a 
knight  of  the  bath  is  a red  surcoat,  lined  and  edged 
with  white,  girded  about  with  a white  girdle,  with-' 
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out  any  oimament  tt)ereon ; the  mantle  is  of  the 
saiYie  cdfdur  and  nning’,  made  fast  abou't  the  neck 
with  a lace  oF  white  silk,  having  a pair  of  white 
glov'es  tied  therein,  with  tassels  of  silk  and  ^old(  af 
the  end  j which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the  left* 
shoulders  with  the  ensign  of  the  order,  being  three 
imperial  ci*owns,  or,  surrounded  with  the  ancient 
motto  of  this  kniglithood,  Tria  juncta  in  XfnQ 
Thtee  in  One'’),  wrought  upon  a circle,  gules, 
with  a glory,  or  rays,  issuing  frpm  the  centre,  and 
und6r  it  the  lace  of  white  silk  heretofore  worn  hy 
the  knights  of  the  hath.  They  have  red  hreeches 
and  stockings,  and  white  hats,  witli  a plume  of 
white  feathers  thereon. 

Battalion,  a small  body  of  infantry,  ranged  id 
form  of  battle,  and  ready  to  engage 

Battalion^  in  nttmber,  is  usually  from  400  to  OOd 
men  ; but  the  niiniber  is  not  uetermiiied'.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  companies,  one  of  which  is 
composed  of  grenadiei's.  Tli^iy  ai‘e  usually  drawn 
up  three  men  dedp.  ^brae  ibgiinCnts  consist  of 
but  one  battalion ; others  are  divided  into  foiil'  or 
live. 


BJrrrifniNG-R'XM,'  a rdllUaVy  engiHe  lised  before 
the' inventioil'of  gilH^Wdhr’,  to  beat  down  the  w alls 
of  places  bbsie^ed'.  Id  doiisisted  df  a vast  bcani 
sbspfeded  to  a frdihe;  add’ armed  at  ode  end  with  a 
bbad  of  irdtt*  resdihbting  that  of  a rani ; from  the 
butting  of  which  dhimhf  the'idea'vtaS  dodbtless  der 
^ived.  This  bdin^g 'equally  balanced^  and  fiirnistied 
With  a nutdhetf  of  d6pe4,  at  thd  dxtrerhify  0[tj>^it(^ 
to  the  dadii^siifedd,  a'great  Wilmfidr  of  raen  thfeW^ii 
forWard'widi  violence^  and’thu^  battered  in  breuc%\‘ 
BATi^Vi  ih'tbd  nttfitary  aft^  a padapet'  thtdwa 
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up  to  corer  the  guiuiers  and  men  "employed  about 
the  guns  from  the  enemy’s  shot.  , This  parapet  is  • 
cut  into  embrasures,  for  the. cannon  to  fire  throu^. 

A battery  of  mortan  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  has 
no  embrasures.  Cross-batteries  are  two  batteries 
which  play  athwart  one  another  upon  the  same  ob- 
ject, thus  terming  an  angle,  and  beating  with  great 
efiect,  because,  what’  one  ball  shakes  the  other  beats 
down.  A battery  sunk  or  buried,-  is  where  the 
platform  of  which  is  sunk  or  let  into  the  ground^ 
so  that  there  must  be  trenches  cut  in  the  earth, 
against  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  for  them  to  fire 
out  at,  and  to  serve  for  embrasures.  Battery  d'en^ 
jUade^  is  one  that  scours  or  sweei)s  the  whole  length 
of  a straight  line.'  Battery  en  echarpe^  is  that 
which  plays  obliquely.  Battery,  de  revers,  that 
which  plays  on  the  enemy’s  back.  Camerude  bat- 
tery, is  when  several  guns  pky  at  the  same  time 
upon  one  place. 

t Battery,  in  electricity,  is  a combination  of  coated 
surfaces  of  glass,  commonly  jars,  so  connected  to- 
gether that  they  may  be  chaiged  at  once,  and  dis- 
charged by  a common  conductor.  Dr.  Priestley 
describes  a complete  battery.  This  consists  of  64 
jars,  each  10  inches  long,  and  inches  in  diameter, 

all  coated  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  top, 
forming  in  the  whole  about  32  square  feet,  of 
coated  surface.  A piece  of  very  fine  wire  is 
twisted  about  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  of  each  Jar, 
to  touch  the  itiside  coating  in  several  places  ; and 
it  is  put  through  a pretty  large  piece  of  cork, 
within  the  jar,  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  from 
touching  the  side,  by  which  a spontaneous  dis- 
charge might  be  made.  .Each  wire  is  turned  round  • 
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-as  to  niaice  a loop  at  the  nppes  end  and-tbroug-h 
these  loops  passes  a'  pretty  thick  brass  rod,  with 
knobs,  each  rod  serving  for  one -row  of  the  jars;; 
and  these  rods  are  made  to  commanicate  togetlicsr 
by  a thick  chain  laid  over  them,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  may  be  wanted.  The  jars  stand  in  a box, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a tin  plate^ 
and  a bent  wire  touching  the  plate  passes  through 
the  box,  and  appears  on  the  outside.  To  this  wire 
is  fastened  any  conductor  designed  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  of  the  battery ; and  the  discharge 
is  made  by  bringing  the  brass  knob  to  any  of  the 
knobs  of  the  battery.  When  a very  great  force  is 
required,  the  size  or  number  of  the  jars  may  be 
increased^  or  two  or  more  batteries  may  be  used. 

- Battery  Galvanic,  or  Pile,  an  apparatus  em- 
ployed lor  accumulating  the  electricity  of  galva- 
nism, which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  agencies  ot* 
certain  metallic  and  carbonaceous  substances,  and 
peculiar  fluids.  < It  was  invented  by  the  celebrated 
Volta,  Irom  whose  labours  the  new  science  of  gal* 
vanism  has  derived  many  advantages  and  much  im- 
provement. 

Bavaria,  a duchy  and  electorate  in  Germany. 
It  is  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  circle  of  Ba- 
varia, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate 
of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  du«'hy  of  Neuberg^ 
on  the  west  by  Suahia,  on  the  south  by  Tyrol,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  archbishopric  of  .Saltsbui^,  the 
bishopric  of  Passau,  and  Austria.  This  electorate 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to. 
west,  and  one  biuMired  and  live  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers, 
whereof  the  principal  are  the  Inn,  the  Iser^and 
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iW 'LfecFi.  It  ctfntaitis  IhJrty-tl^fe  <St!es,^Mtffty- 
fybr  market  towns,  ei^f  bisfft^p^s^, 

C(5ittveflfe,  elevefi  thousand  aiidf  jieV6’nt3^'-f5ur 
and  twenty- thdul^nd  ae^ri  h'tihdved  ada 
nine  churches,  'the  air  healthy  and!  tempertte  ; 
the  doit  produced  a little  wine,  sotne  6Wd,  and 
good  pastures'.  There  are  likdndSe  soMfe'  mines* 
It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  cle6h)'tatem  162fX 
BAtoNET,  in  the  military  aft,  a Shdrf!  tht€«‘*^ded 
dagger,  formerly  with  a tbund  handle,  fitted  fdf 
thehoVe'of  a firelock,  to  be' fixed  thhre  after  the 
aetdier  had  fifed ; but  they  are  now  nhade  with  iron 
handles  and  rings  that  go  over  fiie  muzzle  of  the 
firelock,  and  are  screwed  fast,  so  that  the  soldier 
fires  with'  hiS  bayonet  oh  the  mii^le  Of  his  piece, 
and  is  ready  to  act  against  the  hoi*se.  This  use  ot* 
the  bayonet  fastehed  on  the  muzzle  of  the'  fireloclc 
tvas  a great  improvement,  first  intrdrfn'c'ed  by  tlid 
French,  and  to  which,  according’  tb'  the  cheVafief 
Folard,  they  owed  a great  part  of  their  victories  in 
the  last  centnry  ; and  t6  the  neglect  of  this,  in  the 
next  succeeding  war,  and  trusting  to  ttieir  fife,  thd 
same  author  attributes  most  of  the  losses’ tliey  sus- 
t^ned. 

" Bats,  in  commerce,  a sort  of  open  woollen  stuff, 
having  a long  nap,  sometimes  frized,  and  sometimei 
n'df.  Tbis  stutf  is  without  wale  ; ati'd  is  wrougtif 
#ith  tw'O  ti-eddles,  like  flannel.  It  is  chiefly  ma-' 
nnfectured  at  Cnlchester  and  Bocking  in  Esse^jT^ 
frheW  there  is  a hail  called  the  DhtCh  Bay-Hall, 
6r  Raw- Hall.  'FhiS  manufacture  \Vas  fifst  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  u>ho  being 
persecuted  by  the  dlike'  of  Alba,  Un  account  of 
Iheir  re%ioe^  fled  UHier' about  fifth  of  ^ueWh 
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. B'azar,  or  Basar,  also  called  bczestin,  is  a Wnd 
of  exchange  or  market  place  among  the  Tur^  andl 
t^ersians..  Some  of  these  buildings  are  remarka- 
ble, not  only  for  their  extent,  but  fw  their  magnifi-- 
cence. 

Bdellium,  a gummy  resinous  juice,  produced  by 
a tree  in  the  East- Indies,  of  which  we  have  na  sa- 
tisfactory account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  from  Arabia.  A^s  a medicine, 
in  which  quality  it  is  brought  to  market,  it  is  better 
in  its  simple  state,  than  when  formed  into  any  pve-, 
paratioD.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  deob-, 
§struent  gums,  but  it  is  used  as  a pectoral,  and  em*' 
menagogue. 

Beacon,  any  object  serving  as  an  occasional  sig< 
nal,  or  as  a constant  sea-mark,  by  means  of  which 
ships  may  be  warned  of  danger,  or  assured  of  their 
port.  The, king  has  the  exclusive  power,  by  com- 
mission under  his  great  seal,  to  cause  them  to  be 
erected  in  lit  and  convenient  places,  as  well  upon 
the  lands  of  the  subject  as  upon  the  demesnes  of 
the  crown  ; and,  by  statute  8 Eliz.  c.  13.  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Trinity-house  is  irapowered  to  set 
up  any  beacons  or  sea  marks  wherever  it  shal^ 
think  them  necessary  ; ami  if  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  any  other  person,  shall  destroy  them,  or 
shall  take  down  any  steeple,  tree,  or  other  known 
sea-mark,  he  shall  forfeit  100/.  or,  in  case  of  ina-. 
bility  to  pay  it,  be,  ipso  facto,  outlawed. 

Beadle,  from  the  Saxon  hydtl,  a messenger  of 
a court,  who  cites  persons  to  appear  and  answer.^ 
This  officer  is  sometimes  called  a summoner  or  a,p~ 
paritor.  Beadle  is  also  an  officer  at  a university, 
M'hose  chief  business  is  that  of  walking  before  th« 
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masters  nitli  a mace,  in  all  puWic  processions., 
Tliere  are  also  church-beadles,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  order,  to  attend  the  minister,  aud  to  act  as 
messengfers  on  parochial  affairs. 

Bean,  a vegetable,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  for 
food.  Among-  the  ancients,  many  prohibitions  were 
nltered  against  them,  by  various  teachers.  The 
reasons  upon  which  they  were  thus  interdicted  are 
not  clearly  understood  by  the  moderns.  The  pre- 
cept of  Pythagoras,  Abstain  from  beans,”  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  some  hidden  tifeSfilhg.  Beans  vtere 
used  in  balloting  for  public  offices ; and  hencfe  some 
have  imagined  that  Pythagoras,  in  reality,  chargeti 
his  disciples  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
litate.  For  whatever  reason,  beans  appears  to  have 
been  held  by  several  nations  in  aversion,  aud  eveii 
abhorrence.  Cicero  suggests,  that  they  art  uiifa- 
t'ourdble  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Bearing,  in  navigation  and  gebgraphy,  the  sitila- 
tion  of  one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  comjiass,  or  the  angle,  which  a lino 
drawn  through  two  places,  makes  with  the  meri- 
dians of  each. 

Beaver,  See  Castor. 

Beauty,  a general  terai  for  whatever  excites  la 
us  pleasing  sensations,  or  an  idea  of  approbation, 
ifence  the  idea  annexed  to  beauty  may  be  distin- 
guished into  ideas  and  sensations,  the  former  of 
which  occupy  the  mind ; the  latter  affect  the  heart: 
thus  an  object  may  please  the  understanding  with  * 
dpt  iniei'esting  the  sense  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  perceive  agreeable  sensations,  excited  by  some^ 
objects,  whose  ideas  are  in  no  way  related  to  any 
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thing  that  is  praiseworthy.  Beauty,  u opposed  tp 
deformity,  JS  as’  goodness  to  evil,  as  truth  to  falser 
hood^  or  ^ right  to  w rong,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  ap  outward  demonstration^  given  l>y 
the  Almigiity  to  bring  us,  by  analogy,  to  tlie  con- 
templation pf  those  diVinp  attributes,  by  vvhicb  we 
are  bound  to  regplate  our  lives  in  this  material 
world,  that  wp  niay  therepy  be  fitted  for  happiness 
in  another. 

Bee,  in  natural  hi^tpry^  an  insect  described  a« 
having  a mouth  furpisfied  with  jjaws,  and  an  in- 
flected propospis,  w ith  two  bivalve  sheaths ; wings 
flat  and  without  plaits j sting,  in  the  female  and 
neutral  insepts,  poncealed.  *The  history  of  this 
insect  is  full  of  Wonders,  our  limits  w ill  allow  us 
to  say  but  litfie.  "We  shall  begin  with  the  new 
colony,  which  a hive  sends  forth  about  June.  Be- 
fore they  come  off,  they  commonly  hang  about  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  or  door  of  the  hive,  for  some 
days,  as  if  they  had’hot  room,  and  were  of  them- 
selves unwilling  to  stir.  Tlie  swarm  consists  of 
three  classes,  one  or  more  female's,  males,  and 
drones,  vyhich  are  supposed  to  be  of  no  sex.  They 
commonly  come  off  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  olWn 
immcdiaidy  after  a shower.  At  first  they  seern  to 
fly  about  iii  great  confusion,  but  they  soon  appear 
to'he  directed  to  some  fixed  place,  and  whenever 
the  stand  is  made,  tliey  immediately  repair  to  it  till 
they  are  utl  collected.  Wh'ep  they  have  fixed  on’i 
future  habitation,  they  immediately ' bt^in  to  ^ake 
their  comtis.  The  corah  speras,  at  first,  to 
formed  for  propagation,  and  the  reception  of  honpy 
to  be  only  a secondary  usp.  soon  as  a few 
combs  are  formed,  the  female  bee'h^mi  Witm  W 
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'eggfs.  From  the  time  of  laying,  to  the  birth  of 
the  bee,  the  life  of  the  maggot,  and  the  life  of  the 
chrysalis,  is  shorter  than  in  most  insects.  When 
they  hatch,  we  find  the  young  maggot  lying  coiled 
up  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  surrounded  with  a 
transparent  fluid.  There  is  now  additional  em- 
ployment for  the  labourers,  viz.  the  feeding  and' 
'nursing  the  young  maggots.  The  maggots  grow 
laiger  and  .larger  till  they  nearly  fill  the  cell,  and 
by  this  time  they  require  no  more  food,  and  are 
ready  to  be  enclosed  for  the  chrysalis  state  j when 
pedectly  enclosed  the  insect  begins  to  line  the  cell 
' with  a silk,  which  it  spins  out  similar  to  the  silk- 
worm, and  which  makes  a kind  of  pod  for  the 
' chrysalis.  H aving  completed  this  lining,  they  cast 
otf  the  last  maggot  coat  which  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  and  become  chrysalises.  In  this 
state  they  are  forming  themselves  for  new  life,  and 
ai'e  so  entirely  changed,  that  not  the  smallest  vestige 
of  the  old  form  remains. 

Beg,  or  begh^  pronounced  6ey,  a Turkish  governor. 
The  political  constitution  of  Turkey  and  its  depen- 
dencies is  feudal ; and,  every  chief  being  thus 
rather  a fedei-alist  than  a subject,  attempts  at  iude- 
' pendence  are  frequent,  and  scarcely  less  frequently 
successful.  In  Egypt,  the  Beys  are  Mamelukes, 
whose  submission  to  the  Porte  has  been  always 
precarious.  Their  respect  for  the  Sultan’s  Pacha, 
or  viceroy,  i.s  but  little;  and  especially  fur  some 
years  past,  they  have  scarcely  ever  rendered  the 
' tribute,  or  revenue,  required.  These  defalcations, 
it  is  said,  have  facilitated  the  attempt  which  France, 
as  well  under  its  monarchy,  as  in  a • republican 
'Slate,  luxs  long  designed  to  make,  for  obtaining  tliis 
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valuable  country.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  invasioU 
of  the  French  look  place  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  made  between  ministers  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  a Turkish  ambassador,  the  stipulations 
of  which  were,  that  the  French  should  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  the  Sultan  as'  that  which  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Beys ; and  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  policy  of  this  concession  rested  on  the 
consideration,  that  no  nation  could  be  less  punctual 
than  the  Beys  themselves.  Several  members  of  the 
divan,  on  their  part,  promised’  to  throw  no ' obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt ; and  a 
secret  plan  was  adopted  for  regulating  matters 
with  the  Turkish  government,  the  whole  of  which, 
it  is  not  pretended,  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
•transaction,’  not  even  the  Sultan  himself.  This 
intrigue,  it  is  added,  being  counter-intrigued  by 
•Kussia  and  her  allies,  the  fevourers  of  the  French 
lost  their  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Porte,  a 
new  prime  vizier  came  into  office,  and  the  resist  • 
ancethat  has  followed  was  the  consequence. 

Bell,  a well  known  machine,  ranked  by 
musicians  among  the  musical  instruments  of  per- 
cussion. The  constituent  parts  of  a bell  are  the 
body  or  barrel,  the  clapper  on  the  inside,  and'the 
ear  or  cannon  by  ,wbich  it  hangs  to  a large  beam  of 
wood.  * Th^ihattet  of  which  it  is  usually  made  b 
a composition  called  bell  metal.  The  thickness  of 
<a  belfs  edges  is  usually  of  the  diameter,  and  its 
height  12  times  its  thickness. 

The  sound  of  a bell  is  generally  conjectured  to 
consist  in  a vibratory  motion  of  its  parts,  much  like 
that  of  a musical' chdrd.  * The  stroke  ol'the  clapper 
'must  necessaiily  change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and 
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of  a round  make  it  oval : but  the  h^vipg-  9 

great  degree  of  elasticity',  that  part  will  return  bac^ 
again  which  the  stroke  drove  farthest^  off  from  th^ 
centre,  and  that  even  sorne  small  matter  nearer  the 
centre  than  before ; so  that  tlie  two  parts  w hich  be- 
fore' were  extremes  of  the  longest  diameter,  do 
then  become  those  of  tlie  shortest  j and  thus  the 
external  surface  of  the’  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  hy  that  means  gives  that 
tremulous  motion  to  the  air  in  Avhicli  the  sound 
consists.  Bell-nietal  is  comjpo^d  of  tl^ree  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  tip.  . , . • 

Belles-lettres,  that  desepption  of  literature 
which  has  a peculiar  reference  to  inatters  of  t^te. 
The  terra  is . used  in  a very  vague^  manner,  and 
made,  by  different  writers^  to  coipprehend  alnio^t 
every  species;  of  literature.;  yef,  surely,  there  are 
objects  that  pr^ent  themselves  to  the  mipd  of  a 
man  of  taste,  which,  if  they  be  not  understood  by 
the  term  hdles-lettres^  deserve  some  other  pecidiaf 
name.  ' Such,  for  instence,  as  can  answer  no  pthcf 
purpose  than  thatof  gratifying  the  elegant  ciuiosity 
oi' vei'tii.  It  is  intended  to  be  infen’ed, ' that  aL 
writings  connected  with  vertit.  belong  peculi^y  to 
belles-lettres.  I^metiraes  we  are  told  that  by  the 
belles- lettrei’  is  meant  the  knowledge  of 'the  arts  of 
poetry  and  oratory  ; sometimes  that  the  true  6e//es- 
lettres  are  natural  philosophy,  geometfy,  and 
other  essential  parts  of  learning  ; and  sppaetimes, 
that  they  comprehend  the,  art  of  w.ar,^  by  land 
and  sea  : in  short,  they  are  made  to  iuedude  all  that 
we  kniiw,  and  whatever  w e please.  I^me  compre- 
hend under  the  terra  all  those  iiistructive  ^nd  pleas- 
ing scienc^  wlych  occupy,  the  loepjpiyr,  ib.c 
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judgment,  and  do  not  make  part  either  of  the 
superior  sciences,  of  the  polite  arts,  or  of  mechanic 
professions : hence  they  make  history,  chronology, 
geograph3’^,  blazonry,  philology,  &c. 

the  belles-lettres.  It  were  an  endless  task  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  literature 
which  different  learned  men  have  comprehended 
under  this  title.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  the 
reader  for  us  to  pretend  to  fix  the  true  import  of  the 
term.  Whatever  arts  or  science,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  include,  they  are  severally  explained  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres^  and 
Rollin  on  the  Belles-lettres. 

Bellows,  a iiiachine  so  contrived  as  to  expire 
and  inspire  the  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and  con- 
tracting its  capa.city.  This  machine  , is  used  ini 
chambers  and  kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and 
founderies,  to  blow  up  the  fire : it  serves  also  for 
organs  and  other  pneumatic  instruments,  to  give 
them  a proper  supply  of  air.  All  these  are  ot 
various  constructions,  according  to  their  different 
purposes;  but  in  general  they  are  composed  of 
two  flat  boards,  sometimes  of  an  oval,  sometimes  of 
a triangular  figure : two  or  more  hoops,  bent  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed 
between  them  ; a piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  nilrrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the 
edges  of  the  boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together  ; 
as  also  on  the  hoops  which  separate  the  boards, 
tliat  the  leather  may  the  easier  open  and  fold  again : 
a tube  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper,  is  fastened  to  the 
undermost  board,  and  there  is  a valve  within,  that 
coiners  the  hole  in  the  underboavd  to  keep  the  air 
from  escaping. 
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Belts,  in  astronomy,  zones  or  ginlles  surround- 
ing the  planet  Jupiter,  brighter  than  the  i*esi  of 
his  body,  and  terminated  by  parallel  lines.  They 
are  observed  to  be  sometimes  broader  and  sometime 
narrower,  and  not  always  exactly  in  the  saove 
part  of  the  disc.  J upiier’s  belts  were  first  observed 
by  Huygens.  Dark  spots  have  been  seen  on  these 
belts,  and  M.  Cassini  observed  that  one  was  perma- 
nent on  the  northern  side  of  the  most  southern  belt, 
by  which  he  first  determined  thelength  of  Jupiter’s 
days,  or  the  time  in  which  he  revolves  upon  its 
axis.  Some  astronomers  suppose  that  these  belts 
are  seas  which  alternately  cover  and  leave  hare 
large  tracts  of  the  planet’s  surface ; and  that  the 
spots  are  gulphs  in  those  seas,  and  it  has  been 
alledged  that  the  spots  are  the  shadows  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites. 

Benares,  a country  or  subah  of  Hindostan, 
hounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Oude,  on 
the  east  by^  Bahar,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Orissa, 
about  120  miles  long,  and  100  broad  : the  principal 
towns  are,  Benares,  Jionpour,  Gazypour,  IHerza- 
pour,  and  Chunav;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
country  populous  : it  was  ceded  to  the  English  in 
the  year  1775,  and  produces  a revenue  of  near 
400,000/.  a year. 

Benefice,  in  the  middle  ages,  any^  landed  pro- 
perty or  fee.  After  military  fees  became  hereditary', 
tliese  were  called  feuds,  and  the  name  benefice  re- 
mained apjiropriale  to  the  fees  of  the  clergy.  This 
fee  is  the  revenue  of  a living,  and  is  now  styled  in- 
discriminately a benefice,  or  a living.  Benefices 
began  about  t,he  year  500.  The  following  account 
of  those  in  England,  is  given  as  the  fact  by  Dr. 
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ttdrn,  viz.  that  there  are  1071  livings  not  exceed- 
ing 10/.  per  annum;  1467  livings  above  10/.  and 
not  exceeding  20/.  per  annum  ; 1126  livings  above 
20/.  and  not  exceeding  30/.  per  annum ; 1040 
livings  above  80/.  and  not  exceeding  40/.  per 
annum;  884  above  40/.  and  dot  exceeding  50/,  pet 
annum.  Consequently,  5507  fivings  nnder  50/.  per 
annum.  It  must  be  500  years  before  any  living 
can  be  raised  to  60/.  per  annum^  by  queen  Ann*^s 
bounty  ; and  339  years  betore  any  of  them  can  ex- 
ceed 50/.  per  annum.  On  the  whole,  there  arc 
above  11,000  church  preferments  in  England,  ex- 
clusive of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  preben- 
daries, priest-vicars,  lay-vicars,  secondaries,  &c. 
beloniiingc  to  cathedrals  or  choristers,  or  even  curates 
to  well  beneficed  clergymen. 

Benefice  in  commendam^  is  that  the  direction 
Arid  management  of  which,  upon  a vacancy,  is 
given,  or  confided  to  an  ecclesiastic,  till  a proper 
inciuribent  be  found. 

Benefit  q/‘c/ergy,  that  is  benefit  of  learning ; 4 
elerk  formerly  signifying  a literate  man.  This 
was  a privilege  antiently  extended  to  felons,  who 
were  intitled  to  exemption  from  death  if  they  could 
read  and  write.  At  present,  this  privilege  produces 
two  descriptions  of  felony  ; the  higher  crimes  being 
declared  death  without  benefit  of  clergy ; that  is, 
in  these  cases  the  privilege  is  not  allowed.  Some 
of  the  lesser  crimes  arc  called  felonies  with  benefit 
&f  clergy,  to  conviction  of  which  sentence  of  death 
is  not  attached. 

Benin,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  W, 
by  Dahomy,  and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  N.  by  BiafaFa, 
the  E.  by  parts  unknowri,  arid  on  the  S.  by 
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)joango.>  It  extendi)  from  about  I*’  S.'lbtitnde  to  ^ 

Jat.  The  country  exhibits  many  beautiful  land- 
scapes ; but  the  air  is  noxioua  and  even  pestilential^ 
pn  account,  of  tl|^  gross  vapours  exhaled  from  the 
marshes  by  the  heat  of  the  sup.  The  dress  of  the 
natives  is  generally  neat ; and  indeed  the  women 
aim  at  variety  and  taste  in  their  dress.  The  people 
are  skilful  in  making  many  sorts  of  dies,  and  they 
manufacture  and  export  cotton  cloths.  Polygamy 
is  allowed  among  them,  and  the  number  of  wives  is 
limited  by  the  state  of  their  circumstances  only. 
Their  religion  is  paganism.  Their  king  is  abso- 
lute, and  has  a great  number  of  petty  princes  under 
him.  • 

. Benzoin.  Gum  Benjamin.  This  substani^  is 
classed,  by  modern  chemists,  amongst  the  balsams. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  benzoin  : ,benzoe  amygda- 
loides,  which  is  formed  of  ivbite  tears,  resembling 
almonds,  united  togetlier  by  a brown  matter ; and 
common  which  is  brown  and  without  tears. 

The  tree  which  aflbrds  this  balsam  is  the  sty  rax 
benzoin,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  incision. 
The  benzoin  of  tlie  shops  is  usually  in  very  large 
brittle  masses.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When 
chewed,  it  imparts  very  little  taste,  except  that  it 
impresses  on  the  palate  a slight  sweetness ; .its 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  lifted,  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable. 

Berberis,  or  Barbavy  tree,  in  botany,  is  a shrub 
rising  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  well  known  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are. 
a grateful  acid ; the  flowers  at  a distance  yield  a 
pleasant  smell,  but  very  near  they  are  rather  ofien-. 
sive.  The  berries  are  so  very  acid  flbat  the  birds 
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8el(tom<totitli'th6m  ; they  are  U8e4<in  this  country 
as  pickles  and  preserves.  • The  roots  of  the  shrub 
boiled  in  lye  yield  a fine  yellow,  which  is. used  in 
Poland  for  dying,  leather : the  bark,  with  the  aid  of 
alum,  is  usk^  for  the  same  purpose.  > Insects  of 
various  kinds’ are  remarkably  fond  of  the  flowers  of 
the  barberry.  The  bees,  in  searching  for  honey, 
touch  the  filaments,’  and  (the  anthers  approximate 
to  the  stigma,  and  explode  the  pollen.  > Dr.  ^nitb, 
our- great  English  Linnceus,  has  given  the  following 
account’ of  this  curious  phenomenon.  t^  The  sta- 
mens of.  such  flowers  aS!  are  "open,  bend  back  to 
each' petal,  and  shelter  themsdves  under  their  con- 
cave tips.  No  shaking  of  the  branch  has  any 
effect  on  them ; but  if  the  inside  of  the  filaments  be 
touched  with  a small  stick,  they  instantl}’^'.' spring 
from' the  petal '.and  strike  the  anther  against  the 
Stigma;.'  The  outside  of  the  filament  has  no  irrita- 
bility, .nor  hasithe  anther. itself  any,' • as < may” be 
easily  proveil  by  i touching  either  ^of  them,  with 
a blunt  needle,  bristle,  &c.  i ? If  the  stamen  be  bent 
to  the  stigma,  and  by  means  of  a pair  of  scissors 
applied  to  the  anther,  no  c<mtraction  of  the  filament 
is  produced^  Hence  the  spring  of  the  stamens  is 
owing  to  a high  degi-ee  of  irritability  in  the  side  of 
the  filament  next  the  geim,  by  whieby  when  touch- 
ed, it  contracts,  that  side  becomes  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  the  filament  is  bent  towards 
the  germ.  This  irritability  is ' perceptible  in  J all 
ages'uftbe  flower.  If  the  germ’ be  cut  off,  the  fila- 
ments will  still  contract,  and  nothing  being  in  their, 
way,  will  bend  over  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  Uie 
flower.  After  irritation,  the  stamebsiwill  return  to 
their  original  place.  The  purpose  of  tbio  contii- 
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■vance  is  etideht.  In  tlie  original  positioh  of  (life 
stamens,  the  anthers  are  sheltered  from  rain  by  thfe 
concaTity  of  the  petals.  Thus  they  probably  re» 
main,  till  some  insect  coming  to  extract  the  honey' 
from  the  base  of  the  flowers,  thrusts  itself  betweei^ 
the  tilainents,  and  almost  unavoidablyiouchesthem 
in  the  most  irritable  part : thus  the  impregnation  of 
the  germ  is  performed,  and  as  it  is  chiefly  in  fine 
bright  sunny  weather  that  insects  are  on  the  wing, 
tlie  pollen  is  also  in  such  wither  most  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  impregnation.” 

. Bereans,  a sect  of  Cbnstians,  who  pjrofess  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  ancient  Bereans,  in  building 
their  faith  and  practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  human  authority  whatever. 
This  is  the  only  true  principle  of  Christianity,  to 
which  every  disciple  of  Christ  should  adhere,  u^er 
all  circumstances..  It  is  this  which  gives  value  to 
our  privileges  above  those  of  our  ancestors:  from 
them,  the  Bible  was  hidden,  by  existing  only  in  an 
unkuow  u language,  to  us  the  book  is  presented 
from  our  earliest  infancy,  and  we  shall  be  withoal 
excuse,  if  w e suffer  any  power,  any  authority,  to 
impose  upon  us  articles  of  faith  that  are  not  mani- 
fest in  the  Scriptures. 

Beryll,  a mineral,  is  noticed  on  account  of 
properties.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  in  all  its  shades. 
It  is  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  are 
perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges  and  angles.  II 
is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  can  scarcely  be 
melted  without  the  addition  of  some  other  sub- 
stance. With  borax,  it  rae)(s  easily.  It  become^ 
electrical  by  rubbing,  and  is  found  in  primitive 
rocks,  accompanied  with  quartz,  felspar,  garnef^ 
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n'lica,  fluor-spar,  and  topaz.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  are  brought  from  China  and  the  Brazils. 
When  pure,  they  are  cut  into  rings  and  necklaces. 

Beta,  the  beet  root,  in  botany,  consists  of  three 
or  four  species,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  their  utility.  The  first  is  the  common 
beet-root  of  our  gardens,  which  produces  very  large 
and  broad  leaves  of  red  or  deep  purple  colour.  The 
value  of  these  roots  depend  upon  their  size  and  co- 
lour. The  leaves  of  the  white  beet  are  eaten  as 
spinach,  and  the  stalks  are  sometimes  stewed  and 
brought  to  table  as  a substitute  for  asparagus.  A 
large  variety  of  it  has  lately  been  introduced  from 
abroad,  under  the  title  of  the  “ root  of  scarcity.” 
It  is  much  cultivated  on  the  continent : the  leaf  and 
root  afford  capital  nourishment  for  man  and  cattlel 
It  is  said  not  to  be  liable  to  auy  attacks  from  insects, 
nor  to  be  affected  by  drought.  The  leaves  and 
root  of  a single  plant  will  yield  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  pounds  of  food. 

. Betula,  the  hirch-iree.  The  trees  of  this  genus 
most  commonly  known,  are  the  bwch  and  the  alder. 
All  the  betula  love  a moist  soil.  The  birch  is  ap- 
plied to  an  infinity  of  uses.  A wine  is  drawn,  by 
tapping,  from  the  trunk,  by  the  natives  of  Canada  ; 
and,  in  Europe,  wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the 
alder.  The  bhch,  though  the  worst  of  timber,  is 
manufactured  into  vessels  of  various  domestic  u^s. 
It  makes  capital  charcoal.  The  inner  silken  bark 
w'hich  peels  off  annually,  was  formerly  used  for 
writing  on,  before  the  invention  of  paper.  Xnthe 
northern  climates  the  coarse  bark  is  used  iiist^d  of 
tiles  or  slates  for  the  covering  of  bouses.  It  is  also 
used  in  certain  processes  of  dying,  and  for  tanning 
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leather.  In  KiYntschatka,  they  form  the  bark  int^' 
hats  ami  tlriuking'  cups.  One  great  advantage  ini 
the  birch,  is,  that  it  \ViIl  grow  where  scarcely  an^ 
thing  else  will  thrive,  and  thus,  almost  baire'n  land 
may  be  made  to  bring  in  a certain  income  of  at  least 
20s.  per  acre.  Broom  riiakei-s  are  ebnstaht  custo- 
mers for  the  twigs,  and  hoop  benders  for  tlie  larger 
branches,  arfd  for  the'trunks,  the  tiifners  and  mahu- 
faclurers  of  instruments  of  husbandry  have  a con-; 
stant  demand. 


Bevel,  among  masons,  carpenters,  &C.  a kind  ot 
square,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac-r 
cording  to  the  sweep  of  an  arch  dr  Vault.  ^pocU 
an  'ikj  any  other  angle'  than  tliose  of  90  and  45 
degrees. 

_ Iiey.  Sec  ^eg]  ' I " ’ . ^ 

Bezoar,  a general  name  for  certain  animal  siib- 
fctaheOs,  supposed  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  tLe 
fAtal  consequence  of  poison,  'ifhe  bezoar  spoken 
in  tlie  Tmteria  medica  is  considered  as  a calculouS 
Concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of  animals  of 
the  goat  kind:  though  some  authors  insist  that, 
all  stones  Sold  under  this  name  are  artificial,  i, 
Bible^  a name  applied  by  Christians  ly  way  of 
eminence  to  the  collection  of  sacred  writings,  or^, 
the  Holy  Scripfures  of  tlie  Old  and  New  l^estatiients, 
khO\vn  also  by  yafiqus  other  appellations,  as,  the  ^ 
Sacred  Book.  Holy  Writ,  Inspired  TVritings,  &c. 

...  sacred  volume,  including  the  Old  and  New^ 
Testaments,  is  justly  looked  upon  as  the  foumlatioi^, 
of  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  religion, . 
The  Jews,  it  is  true,  acknowledged  only  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  the  correcting\  and 
publishing  of  wldch,  is  unanimousiy  dsciibcd,  bot& 
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by  tlie  Jews  aud  Christians,  to  Ezra.  Some  of 
tlie  ancient  fathers,  on  no  other  foundation  than 
that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  booh,  the  second  book 
of  Esdras,  pretend,  that  the  Scriptures  were  en- 
tirely lost  and  destroyed  at  the  Bahylonish  cap- 
tivity, and  that  Ezra  restored  them  all  again  by 
divine  revelation.  What  is  certain,  is,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  there  was  no  other  book  of  the  law 
extant,  besides  that  found  in  the  temple  by  Hil- 
kiah ; from  which  original,  by  order  of  that  pious 
kin^,  copies  wer^  immediately  wiitten  out,  and 
search  made  for  all  the  other  parts,  of  the  Scriptures 
(2  Kings,  XXII. ;)  by  which  nieans  copies  of  the 
whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people,  who 
carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity.  Alter 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, Ezra  got  together  as  many  copies  as  ke 
could  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  out  of  them  ml 
prepared  a correct  edition,  disposing  the  severaJ 
books  in  their  proper  order,  and  settling  the  canon 
of  scripture  for  his  time.  These  books  he  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  The  I^aw.  2.  The  Prophets- 
5.  The  Cetubim  or  Uagiographia,  tl^t  is  to  sa}^, 
•yhe  Holy  Writings, 

I.  The  Law  contains— 1.  Genesis.  2.  Exodu^. 
3.  Leviticus.  4^  Numbers.  .5.  Deuteronomy. 
II.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are,  1.  Joshua. 
2.  Judges,  with  Ruth.  3.  SaimieL  4.  K,ings. 
5.  Isaiah.  6.  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations. 
7.  Ezekiel.  8.  Daniel.  9.  The  twelve  minor 
Prophets.  10.  Joh,  11.  Ezra.  12.  Nehemiah. 
13.  Esther.  Ill,  The  Uagiographia  (jonsists 
1.  The  Psalms.  2.  The  Proverbs.  3.  Ecclesias,- 
tes.  4.  Th«  §ong  of  Solomon,  This,  division  w as 
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made  for  tbc  sake  of  reducing  the  kinmber  of  the 
sacred  books  to  the  number  of  tlie  letters  in  thdr 
alphabet,  which  amount  to  22.  At  present,  the 
Jews  reckon  24  books  in  their  canon  of  ^scripture, 
in  disposing  of  which  the  Law  stands  as  it  did  in  the 
former  division,  and  the  Prophets'  are'distributed 
into  the  former'  and  latter  Prophets.  * 

The  former  Prophets  are,  Josliua,  * Judges. 
Samuel,  Kings.  The  latter  Prophets  are,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  12  minor  Prophets. 
And  the  Uagipgraphia  consists  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Scdomon,  ‘ Ruth,  the 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiast^,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
the  Chronicles. — Under  the  name  of  Ezra  they 
oeraprehend  Nehemiah.  ' " ‘ 

The  division  of  the  Scriptures  hrto*  chapters,  as 
we  at  present' have  them,  is  of  much  later* date. 
Some  atti’ibute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  archhishpp 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  'Henry 
HI.  But  the  true  author  of  the  scheme  was  Hago 
de  Sancto  Caro,  commonly  called  HngoCardinalis, 
because  he  was  the  first  Dominican  ^ that  ever 
^was  raised  to  the  degree  of  cardinal.'  This  Hugo 
flourished  about  the  year  1240.  He  wrote  a Com- 
ment on  the  Scriptures;  and  projected  the  first  Con- 
cordance, which  is  that' of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible. 
The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the  more  easy  find- 
ing out  any*  word  - or  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  ^vide  the  book ' into  sections, 
and  the  sections  into  subdivisions ; -for  till  that  time 
the  vulgar  Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  divisions 
at  all.  - These  sections  are  the  chapters  into  which 
^ble  has  ever  since  been  divided.-  But  the  sub- 
-4111481011  of  the  chapters  was  not  then  into  verses-ai 
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it  is  now.  Hugo’s  method  of  subdividing  them 
was  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  in 
the . margin  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.  The  sub- 
division of  the  chapters  into  verses,  as  they  now 
stand  in  our  Bibles,  had  its  origin  from  ti  famous 
Jewish  rabbi,  named  Mordeca) 'Nathan,  about  the 
year  1445.  -This  rabbi,  in  imitation  of  Hugo  Car- 
dinalis,  drew  up  a concordance  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he  fol- 
lowed Hugo  in  his  division  of  the  bocdcs  into  chap- 
ters, he  refined  upon  his  invention  as  to  the  subdi- 
vision, and  contrived  that  by  verses:  this  being 
found  to  be  a much  more  convenient  method,  it 
has  been  ever  since  followed.  And  thns,  as  the 
Jews  borrowed  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  chaptei's  from  the  Christians,  in  like 
manner  the  Christians  boiTOwed  that  of  the  chapters 
into  verses  from  the  Jews. 

Bice,  or  Bise,  a blue  colour,  prepared  trom'the 
lapis  amienua.  ' Bice  bears  the  best  body  of  all  the 
^ bright  blues  used  in  common  work,  as  house-paint- 
ing, ike.  but  it  is  the  palest  in  colour.  It  works 
tolerably  well ; but  inclines  a little  to  sandy,  and 
therefore  requires  good  grinding.  Next  to  ultra- 
marine, which  is  too  dear  for  general  use,  it.  lies  best 
near  the  eye,  of  all  other  bkies. 

Bigamy,  properly  signifies  being  twice  married ; 
but  with  us  is  used  as  synonymous  to  polygamy,  or 
jbaving  a plurality  of  wives  at  once.  8uch  second 
marriage,  the  former  husband  or  wife  being  alive, 
is  simply  void,  and  a mere  nullity,  by  the  ecclesias- 
dckl  law. of  Eugland and  yet  the  legislature  has 
thought  it  .just  to  make  ittelony,  by-reason  ofits 
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beii^  so  gfre&t  a violation  ol'  t^e  public  ccopomy^and 

decency  of  a weUrordei-ed, state.  , ,, 

BuiE,  ia  tl»£  animal  ecopowy^  is  a IbiuW  of  a yeU 
lowish  green  colour>  and  of  a bitter,  taatc,  and  is  sen 
creted  by  the  liveiv  In^  mast  i apimala  copsiderabld 
quantities  of  it  are  collected  m the  gall  bladder.. 
The  principal  use  of  tlm  bite  seems.to  be  to  separate 
the  excrement  f«)m  the  cbyte,  after  botUdiave  been 
formed,  and  to  produce  th^evacuatteu  of.tbe  formas 
out  of  the  body.  These  substances  would,  pror 
bably,  otherwise  mix  togetJber,  a»4  perhaps  be  even 
absorbed  in  the  body,  did  not  die  bile,combine  with 
tbe  excrement,  and  by  this,  combination,,  focilitates 
its  separation  from  the  cbyJle»  and  tbus  prevents,  its 
absorption.  The  bite,  as. soon  as  it  is. mixed  with 
the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  suffers  n decom- 
position I'  the  alkaline  ingredients  combine  with  tbe 
chyle,  and  rrader.it  m<we  liquid,  while  its  albumen 
and  resin  combine  with  the  excreroentitious.  matters 
to  render  them  less  liquid.  When  tbe  resinoua  oil 
4s  in  excess, >'80  ' as  not  >to  .become  soluble  in  the 
bileyitcrystallizes,  and  forms  gall-stones  or  BiUARXt 
calculi,  which. see.  • The  retardation  of,  bile  in  the 
substance  of  the  Kver^  is  the  cause  of  various  bilious 
or  liver  diseases. . Bile,  by  its  acritUty.,  excites  tbe 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  hence  the  bewels 
are  always  inactive  when  the  .bile  is.  deficient  in 
quantity,  which  is  tl»e  case  in  thejauodtee.  It  im- 
pafts'  a white 'Colomf.'tOffthe  excreineotSy  therefore 
when;they  are  white,,  there  is  certaiplyii^methmg 
amiss  in<the  ltver,»  I' t 

- ^i  BfLiAnY-€^ouKy<  oriGaU>'Btone8,.are'OQpc®e4ionfi 
of' hi le  formed  in  tlie  gall-bladder^  or  in  the  duot 
4hrough  whiQh  the.' bile  passes  iutU;,  the  internal 
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canal.  These  concretions  are  of  a very  bittter 
taste,  and  are  generally  of  a brown  colour,  so  light 
as  to  flo^t  in  water,  and  inflammable;  they  occa- 
sion the  jaundice  and  other  disorders  ; and  are 
tJi'eitisefveS  supposed  lobe  formed  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  tire  bile  in  its  passage. 

Bill  of  exchange,  is  a letter  of  lequest,  when 
A owing  B a sum  of  money,  B desires  A to  pay  it 
to  C.  In  temmon  speech,  such  a bill  is  frequently 
Called  a draught ; but  bill  of  Exchange  is  the  more 
legal,  as  well  as  more  mercantile,  expression.  The 
person,  howevfer,  who  writes  this  letter  is  called, 
}n  law,  the  drttrtfer ; and  he  to  whom  it  is  written 
the  dr  have;  'and  the  thii*d  peinon  or  negotiator  to 
whom  it  is  payable  is  called  the  payee. 

BiLn,  in  partinment,  a paper  containing  certain 
ptopOshioili,  Otfered  to  the  two  houses  to  be  passed, 
or  agreed  to,  'by  thent,  and  then  presented  to  the 
king,  to  pass  iifto  a law.  To  bring  a bill  mto  the 
honse,  if  the  relief  bought  for  is  of  a pritate  nature, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  prefer  a petition,  which  must 
be  presented  by  a member,  and  usually  sets  forth 
the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied.  This  peti- 
tion, when  founded  on  facts  that  may  be  dis- 
puted, is  referred  to  a committee  of  memljei*s,  who 
examine  the  matter  allcdged,  and  accordingly  re- 
port it  to  the  house ; and  then  (or  otherwise  upon 
the  mere  petition);  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  In  public  mattere,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  house,  withoiit  any  petition  at 
all.  When  the  house  has  agreed  or  disagreed  to 
the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the -committee,  and  some- 
times added  new  amendments  of  its  own,  the  bill  is 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  written  in  a strong  gross 
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band,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  (or  presses)  of 
paretnuent,  sewed  together.  When  this  is  finished 
it  is  read  a third  time,  and  amendment^  are  some* 
times  there  made  to  it;  and  if  a new  clause  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a separate  piece  of 
pai'chnient  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a ryder.  In. 
the  house  of  lords  it  passes  through  the  same 
forms  ; and,  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken, 
bat  it  passes  sub  silentio,  to  prevent  unbecoming 
altercations.  The  royal  assent  may  be  given  in 
two  ways.  1.  In  pei*son  ; when  the  king  comes 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sending  for  the  commons 
to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have  passed 
both  houses  are  read,  and  the  king’s  answer  is  de- 
clared by  the  clerk  in  Norman- French.  If  the  king 
consents  to  a public  bill,  the  clerk  declares  “ Le  roy 
leveut'*^  [“  The  king  is  willing  that  it  be”]:  if  to 
a private  bill,  Soitjait  comme  il  est  desire^’  [“  Be 
it  as  it  is  desired”].  If  the  king  rafuses  bis  assent, 
it  is  done  in  the  unassuming  language,  “ Xe  roy 
s'avisera,'*  [“  The  king  will  advise  upon  it”],  2. 

The  king  raay^  give  his  assent  through  the  medium 
of  commissioners,  authorized  by  his  letters -patent 
for  the  occasion.  When  a bill  has  received  the 
royal  assent  in  either  of  these,  ways,  it  is  then,  and 
not  before,  a statute,  or  act  of  parliament. 

Btoary  Arithmetic,  that  in  which  two  figures  or 
charactci-s,  viz.  I and  0,  only,  are  used  : the  cipher 
multiplying  every  thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common 
arithmetic  by  ten : thus,  1 is  one,  10  is  2,  11  is  3, 
100  is  4,  101  is  5,  110  is  6,  111  is  7,  1000  is  8, 
1001  is  9,  1010  is  10  ; being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  common  arithmetic.  This  sort  of 
arithmetic  was  invented  by  Leibnitz,  who  pretended 
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that  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  common  arithnietio 
for  discovering^  certain  properties  of  numbers,  and 
for  constructing  table?. 

r'Cmo.  See  Ornithology.  . 

Bird  catchingt  is  practised  either  for  the  sake  of 
singing-birds,  or  for  those  that  are  used  as  food. 

ater  fowl  are  caught  in  prodigious  numbers  on 
the  Orkneys  and  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  the  dexterity  of  the  adven- 
turers, and  the  quantity  of  the  prey,  are  equally 
objects  of  sur|nise.  On  the  Feroe- islands,  more 
especially,  those  chtiracteristics  are  exti'emely  re- 
markable. The  cliffs  w hich  contain  the  objects  of 
search  are  often  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height. 
They  are  assaulted  from  alwve  and  below.  In  the 
firet  case,  the  fowlers  provide  themselves  with  a 
rope  80  or  100  fathoms  in  length.  One  of  the 
party  fastens  one  end  about  his  waist  and  betw  ecu 
his  legs,  recommends  himself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  six  others, 
who  place  a piece  of  timber  on  the  margin  of  the 
rock,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  wearing  against  the 
sharp  edge.  They  have,  beside,  a small  line  fas- 
tened to  the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by  which  he 
gives  signals  that  they  may  low  er  or  raise  him,  or 
shift  him  from  place  to  place.  The  last  operation 
is  attended  with  gi  eat  danger,  by  the  loosening  of 
the  stones,  which  often  fall  on  his  head,  and  would 
inhillibly  destroy  him,  was  lie  not  in  some  degree 
jH’Otected  by  a strong  thick  cap ; but  even  that  is 
found  unequal  to  sliield  him  against  the  weight  of 
the  larger  fragments  of  rock.  The  skill  and  agi- 
lity of  the  fow  lers  is  amazing : they  will  place 
their  I'eet  against  the  front  of  the  precipice,  and 
. Y 3 
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dart  themselves  some  fathoms  froih  it ; vrith  a cool 
eye  survey  the  phtees  where  the  birds  nestle ; and 
a^ih  spring^  into  their  haunts.  In  some  instances, 
the  birds  lodge  in  deep  i«cesses.  The  fowler  will 
alight  there,  disengage  himself;  from  the  rope,  fix  it 
to  a stone,  collect  the  booty,  fa^en  it  to  his  girdle,' 
and  < at  his  leisure  i«sume  his  pendulous  seat.'  At 
times, " he  will  again  shoot  from  the  rock,  and,  so 
iloing,  : with  a towling-net  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
staff,  catch  the  old  birds  that  are  flying  to  and  front 
their  retreats.  When 'he  has  finished  his  daring 
enterprise,  he  gives  a signal  to  his  friends,  who  pull 
him  up,  and  share  the  hard-earned  profit.  The 
feathers  are  preserved  for  exportation.'  The  flesh 
is  partly  eaten  fresh,  but  the  greater  portion  dried 
ibr  Winter’s  provision.  The  fowling  from  below 
ba)^  its  share  of  danger.  The  party  goes’ on  the 
expedition'  in  a boat ; and  when  it  has  gained  the 
haM  of  > the  precipice,  one  of  the  boldest,  having 
fastened  a rope  about  his  waist,  and  furnished  bim- 
s^f  with  a long  pole  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end, 
eitbei’  climbs,  or  is  thrust  up  by  his  companions^ 
who  hoist  him,'  by>  means  of  a pole,  to  the  next 
feoting-spot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  brings  up  one  of  the'  boat’s  crew';  the  rest 
arediawn  up  in  the  same  manner  ;'and  each  is 
Aimished  with  his  rope  and  fowling-staff*.  They 
then  continue  their  progress  upward  in  the  same 
manner,  till  they  arrive  at  the  region  of  the  birds, 
and  wander  about  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  search  of 
them.  They  then  act  in  pairs.  One  fastens  him- 
self to  the  end  of  his  associate’s  rope,  and  in  places 
where  birds  have  nestled  beneath  his  footing,  be 
permits  himself  to  be  lowered  down,  depending  fi» 
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iiis  security  on  the  strength  of.  his  companion  who 
has  to  haul 'him  up  again.  !Thej  fling  the  fowl 
into  the  boat,  which  attends  their  motions.  They 
often  pass  seven  or  eight  days  together  in  this  era* 
ploy,  and  lodge  in  the  crannies  whidh  tliey  find  in 

the  face  of  the  rocks * ' 

• I Bird-Ume,  a visdd  substance,  which  • being 
smeared  on  twigs  detains  such  small  birds  as  alight 
upon: it.  The  most  .common.  Inrdlime  is  made 
from  holly- bark.‘‘  • .u  ..  > 

BiRD8-iiESTs,  in< cookery,  the  pest  of  thehirundo 
esculenta  or,  Indian  swallow,  very,  delicately  tasted, 
and  frequratly  mixed  among  soups.  On  the  sed- 
eoasts  of  China,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there 
are  seen  vast  numbers  of  .these  birds.  jThey  leave 
the  inland  country  at  their  breeding  time,  and -come 
to  build  in  the  rocks,  and  fashion  their  nests  out  of 
a matter  >vhich  they  find  on  the  shore,  washed 
thither  by  the  waves.  ..  The  nature  of  this  substance 
is  scarcely  yet  ascertained.  >- According  to  Kemp> 
fer,  it  is  molluscs  or  sea -worms ; according  to  M. 
le  Poivre,  ^fishspawn  ; . according  to  Dalrymple, 
sea- weeds  ; and . according  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  the 
animal  substance  frequently  found  .on  the  beach, 
-which  fishermen  call  blubbem  or  jellies.  The  nests 
are  of  an  hemispheric  figure,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
goose’s  egg,  and  in  substance  much . resemble  the 
ichtbyocolia  or.  isinglass..  The  Chinese . gather 
these  nests,  and  seU  them  to  all  pans  of  the  world  ; 
they  dissolve  in  broths^  &c.)  and  make  a kind  of 
jelly  of  a very  exquisiteifiavonr,  * 

Birman  Empire  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  in  the  country  formerly,  called  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  The  subjects  of.  this . empire 
are  about  15  millions. 
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, v 'Bisjhop,  a pretetfe,  «r  person  consecrated  for  t!i6‘ 
spiritual  g'overnmcnt  and  ilirection  of  a diocew. 
The  word  comes  from  ihe  Saxon  lischop^  aiid  thai 
from  the  Oreek  episcapdsy  an  overseer  or  inspector/, 
jwhich  was  a title  piven  by  the  Athenians  to  those, 
whom  they  sent  into  the  provincersubjcct  to  them/ 
to  look- into  affairs.  The ' Romans  p^ave  the  same 
title  to  tho^  who  were in^l^tors  of  the. bread  and’ 
provisions.  It  appears  froin  a letter  orCiceroj  lliat 
he  himsdf  had  a bishopric,  bein^  episcopus  Ora  ef 
Campan'w.  In  Enpfland,  the^  Iring’- being-  certihed 
of  the  death  of  n Inshop  J5y  the  dt^n  and.  chapter,, 
apd  his  deate  retfiiested  to  elect  another,  the  congp^ 
d'^Ure  k sent  to  them  with  a letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  ^om  he  wi^es  to  be  chosen. 
The  election  is  to  be  within  twelve  days  after  the  ’ 
receipt  of  it,- odierwim  the  kiiig^  by  letters  patent, 
i^)points  whom  be  pleases ; and  the  chapter,  in  case  ' 
of  refusing  tlie  fterson  ifiaiPed  l>y  the  king,  incurs  a 
premunire.  All  bishops  in  Elngland  are  “peers  of 
tbe  neahn,  with.t  lie  exception  of  the  bishop  of  Man; 
and  as  such  sit  and  vote  in  the  house  of  lords, ''and 
claim  all  tlie  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  temporal 
loi^s,  'excepting  tbait  they  camiot  be  tried  by  their 
peers,  because,  in  cases  where  life  is  concerned,' 
they  oaiMiet,'mD<  ac^ant  of  the  prohibition  of  the. 
capon  vlaw,-  vote  upoit'tbe  trial.  They  have  the 
titles  of  lords^  anfl  right  reverend  fathers  in  God. . 

BisKtiT,'  a sort  of  bread  ihilch  dried,  to  make  it 
keep  for  sea  servicie. ' For  long  voyages,  they  pre-  ' 
pare  it  six  months  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  _ 
hoM  good  a whole  year. 

'■Jii.SMOTH,  Or  tm^gl-ass^y  one  of  the’ brittle  metals, 
oFa  reddish  or  yeho’i^b- white H:olot2r  and  aramel-' 
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lated  texture,  and  moderately  hard  and  briftle ; so 
that  it  not  .only  breaks  into  piec^  under  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer,  but  may  even  be. beat  into  powdcTi 
‘Bismuth  is  more  commonly  found  in  a .native  state 
than  any  other  serai-metal.  Most  metallic  sub« 
stances  unite  with  bismuth,  and. are  thereby. ren- 
dered more  fusible  than  before ; hence  it  is  used  in- 
making^  solder,  printer’s  types,  pewter,  &c.  ■ 

Bissextile,  or  Leap-Year,  a year  consisting  of 
366  days,  and  happening  every  fourth  year,  by  the 
addition  of  a day  in  the  month  pf  February,  which 
that  ye^ir  consists, of  29  days.  , And  this  is  done  to 
recover  ^ the,  six  hours  which  the  sun  takes  up 
nearly  in  his  course,  more  than  the  365  days 
coinmonly  allowed  for  it  in  other  years.  Si^ 
CUEONOLOOT.  . , , . ‘ ) 

Bistre,  the  burnt  oil  extracted  from.tbe  .root  of 
(dry  beech- wood,,, used  in  drawing,  as  a ^ brown 
colour. . It  is  seldom  to  be  had  iu  such  a ^te  as  to 
wash  freely.  Jts  general  fault  is  grittiness,  or  tha 
admixture  of  an  over- abundance  of  gum  in  the  pre» 
paration,  which  is  an  artifice  to  procure  that  adhe- 
sion which  its  sandy  texture  resists.  If  well  pre- 
pared, the  goodness  next  to.be  required  is  a.  .warn 
deep-brown  colour.  . ^ - ,,,  • ^ . 

Bitumens,  oily  matters  of  a strong  smell,  and  of} 
different  consistencies,  ^which  are  found. in  many 
places  within  the  earth.  ,,  ..  j , „ 

Black,  a well-known  cqlour,  supposed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  ab^Dce  of  light,  most  of  the  rays  fall- 
ing upon  black  sulistances, being  not  rejected  but 
absorbed.  I n proof  and  illustratiop  of  this  hypothe- 
sis it  is  observed,  that  “ one  and  the  same  body 
assura^  different  degrees  of  blackness,  according , 
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to  the  disposition  of  the  sensible  part  of  its  sni'face ; 
and  in  this  respect  >tbcre  is  not  perhaps  any  other 
colour  which  is  so  much  affected  by  an  apparent 
mechanism.  Thus,  black  velvet,  when  Ihe  pile  is 
raised,  appears  intensely  black  ; much  moiv?  so  than 
the  silk  it  was  made  from  ; but  on  pressing  the  pile 
Smooth  it  looks  pale,  and  in  certain  positions  shows 
somewhat  even  of  a whitish  cast.”  The  explana- 
tion is,  that  “ ^Vhen  the  sarface  is  composed  Of  a 
multitude  of  loose  filaments,  or  small  points,  whh 
the  extremities  turned  toward  the  eye,  much  of  the 
' light  is  stifled  among  the  interstices  between  them, 
and  the  body  appeare  dai*k : when  the  filaments 
are  pressed  close,  and  tlie  surface  smoothed  anti 
polished,  mote  of  the ?ight  is  rcflectedTrom  it,  and 
the  intenseness  of  the  blackness  is  diminished.** 
-i-That  a black  surface  is  a more  or  less  intensely 
black,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  receives 
the  light,  is  doubtlessly  tme ; but,  many  objection^ 
present  themselves  against  this  theory,  if  it  be 
otfered  as  explanatory  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  that 
colour  which  we  call  black.  All  the  remarks  that 
are  here  oflered  might  be  made  upon  crimson,  or 
blue,  or  green  velvet,  as  upon  black ; and  conse- 
quently the  same  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that 
these  colom-s  are  owing  to  the  absence  of  light.  All 
the  colours,  in  their  most  concentrated  or  intense 
state,  assume  the  appearance  of  black : and  w-e  do 
not  discover  our  mistake  without  dilution  or  contrast. 
Very  frequently  that  which  seems  black  is  found, 
on  contnist  w ith  blue,  to  be  brown,  or,  on  contrast 
with  brow  n,  blue.  That  colour  is  allow  ed  to  be  a 
real  black,  which  on  dilution  is  a real  grey.  Now, 
it  is  known,  that  a perfect  grey  may  be  produced 
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by  tlie  due  mixture  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ; and 
a coucentrated,  intense,  or  dcej>  grey,  being'  a true 
black,  it  seems  rcasouabie  to  found  upon  these 
premises,  au  assorlioii  that  black  is  a colour  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  combining  principle  that 
renders  blue  and  red  a purple ; and  to  be  com- 
pounded of  yello\v,  red,  and  blue  in  a concentrated 
state,  and  in  ^uch  proportions  as  to  prevent  the  pre- 
ponderance of  either.  , 

Black-l?:ad,  otherwise  called  plmpbago  and 
graphites.  A mineral  substance  used. in  the  making 
of  pencils,  in  forming  a composition  for  cniciblesy 
and  in  covering  the  surface  of  iron  utensils  to  pre- 
serve them  from  rust  audgive  them  a good  appear- 
ance. It  has  a dark  iron-black  colour,  a metallic 
lustre,  and  a thip  slaty  fracture : it  is  found  in  scpa-i 
rate  loose  pieces  of  a fine  grain,  which  are  ver}'  soil, 
and  leave,  as  is  well  known,  strongly- coloured' 
traces  on  paper  by  friction.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*9  to  “ It  suffers  no  change  even 
by  thp  most  violent  heat,  if  exposed  to  it  in  closed 
vessels,  ueitlier  does  it  melt, , but  if  it  be  roasted 
with  a strong  and  continued  heat,  and  air  lie  ad- 
mitted, the  greatest  part  of  it  disiqipears,  leaving  be- 
hind a small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron.”  This  sub- 
stance was  formerly  tlmnglit  to  contain  lead,  as  two. 
ofits  uaracs  obviously  indicate,  but  it  is  now'  dis- 
covered by  analysis  to  be  a compound , of  carbou  and 
iron,  in  tlie  projvortion  of  about  nine  parts  of  the 
formei:  to  one  fd'the  latter ; and  therefore  in  modcri:^ 
chemical  language  it  has  received  the  more  appro- 
priate name.of  OABnennT  of  iron. 

if  -sometimes,  used,  for  a factitious 
bj^H,  aft.  lasapnbhick,  shoerblack,  A iuui;turQ 
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of  ivory  or  lamp-black  with  linseed  oil  makes  tlir 
conimoD  blacking.  For  a shining  blacking,  small 
beer  or  water  is  used  instead  of  oil,  in  the  pi-oportioa 
of  about  a pint  to  an  ounce  of  ivory -black,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar  and  a« 
much  gum-arabic.  The  white  of  an  egg  substi- 
tuted for  the  gum,  gives  • the  blacking  more  gloss, 
but  is  supposed  to  hurt  the  leather  and  render  it  apt 
to  crack. 

Blanc-mont,  a stupendous  mountain  in  Savoy, 
the  highest  of  the  Alps,  and  encompassed  by  those 
wonderful  connexions  of  snow  and  iCe  called  the 
Glaciers.  Of  these  glaciers  there  are  five,  which 
extend  almost  to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Ohamouui, 
and  are  separated  by  wild  forests,  com-iieldsj  and 
rich  meadows;  so  that  immense  tracts  oC  ice  ate 
blendedw  ith  the  highest  cultivation,  and  perpetnally 
succeed  to  each  other  in  the  most  singular  and  strik- 
ing vicissitude.  All  these  several  valleys  of  ice, 
which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows'  of  the  mountains, 
and  are  some  leagues  in  length,  unite  together  at 
the  foot  of  Moiit-Blanc  ; the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient  World.  Jt  was 
reckoned  that  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  in- 
accessible, before  Dr.  Paccard,  a physician  at  Cha- 
ropuni,  attempted' to  reach  it  in  August  1786,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Soon  a^r,  the  same 
undertaking  was  resolved  upon  and  accomplished  by 
M.  de  SaussurCj  who  published  a narrative  of  the 
journey. 

• This  excellent  naturalist  states  that  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  a ridge  nearly  homontal,  lying 
e^t  and  west ; the  slope  at  each'  eXh-emify  is  in- 
clined from  28  to  30  desrrees,  the  south  side  Itetweeu 
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15  and  90,  and  the  north  about  45  or  50.  This 
rid^e  is  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  two  people  to 
walk  abreast,  especially  at  the  west  end,  where  it 
resembles  tbe  roofofa  house.  It  is  wholly  covered 
with  snow ; nor  is  any  bare  rock  to  be  seen  within 
150  yards  of  the  top . Tlie  surface  of  the  snow  is 
scaly,  and  in  some  places  covered  with  an  icy  crust, 
under  w'hich  the  snow  is  dusty  and  without  consis> 
tence.  The  highest  rocks  are  all  granites ; those 
on  the  east  side  are  mixed  with  steatites ; those  on 
the  south  and  the  west  contain  a large  quantity  of 
schorl,  and  a little  lapis  corneus.  Some  of  them, 
especially  those  on  the  east,  which  are  about  150 
yards  below  the  summit,  seem  to  have  been  lately 
shivered  with  lightning. 

M.  de  Saussure  saw  no  living  animal  on  the 
mountain  except  two  butterflies,  which  he  supposes 
must  have  been  driven  thither  by  the  w'ind.  Lichens 
are  the  only  vegetables  which  are  found  on  the 
more  elevat^  parts  of  these  mountains : the  silene 
acaulis,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  the 
lower  parts,  disappears  at  the  height  of  about  two 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Blast,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  is  by  some 
attributed  to  cold : by  others  to  a want  of  a due 
supply  of  sap  ; by  others  to  ascending  fumes  of 
the  earth  ; by  others  to  sharp  winds  and  frosts ; 
immediately  succeeding  rains.  That  species  called 
iirediness  or  fire -blasts^  is  supposetl,  by  Mr.  Hales, 
owing  to  the  solar  rays  reflected  from  or  condensed 
in  the  cloiuls,  or  even  collected  by  the  dense  steams 
in  hop-gardens  and  similar  places. 

Bl.astinq,  among  niinera,  a term  for  the  tearing 
up  rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun- 
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powder.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this : they  make 
a long  hole  like  the  hollow  of  a large  gun-barrel  ia 
the  rock  they  would  split ; this  they  fill  with  gun-, 
powder ; then  tliey  firmly  stop  up  the  mouth  m the 
hole  with  clay,  except  a touch-hole,  at  which  they 
leave  a match  to  fire  it. 

Blasting  of  wood,  the  rending  in  pieces  logs 
of  wood,  such  as  roots  of  trees,  &c.  by  means  of 
gun-powder.  A method  has  been  lately  described 
by  Mr.  Knight,  which  is  simple  and  easily  effected. 
The  instrument  used  is  a screw,  witli  a small  hole 
drilled  through  its  centre.  The  head  of  the  screw 
is  formed  into  two  strong  horns,  for  the  more  ready 
admission  of  the  lever  with  which  it  is  to  be  turned, 
and  a wire,  fur  the  purpose  of  occasionally  clemring 
the  touch-hole.  When  a ,block  of  wood  is  to  be 
broken,  a hole  is  to  be  bored  with  an  augre  to  a 
proper  depth,  and  a charge  of  gun-powder  intro-  • 
duced.  The, screw. is  to  be.tiu'ued  into  the  hole  till 
linearly  touches  the  pow'der;  a quick  match  is 
then  to  be  put  down  the  touch-hole  till  it  reaches 
the  charge.  Tlie  quick  match  is  eighteen  inches 
long,  to  afford  the  operator  an  opportunity  of  retir-. 
ing,  after  lighting  it,  to  a place  of  safety : it  is  made 
by  steeping  a roll  of  twine  or  linen  thread  in  a solu- 
tion of  salt-peti-e.  , 

Blazon  oa  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the  art  off 
decypheruig  the  arms  of  noble  houses,  or  of  naming! 
all  the  parts  in  then*  proper  order  and  particular 
terms. 

Bleaching,  or  the  art  of  whitening  linen, 
lias,  within  the  course  of  a few  years,  received,, 
through  the  medium^ef  cheinistry,  very  consider- 
able improvements,.  ^The  common  method  is  Ia 
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expose  the  articles  to  be  bleached  in  the  open  air, 
to  saturate  them  with  water,  to  leave  them  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  apply  an  alkaline 
ley.  When  the  muriatic  acid  had  been  discovered, 
and  a method  by  which  it  might  be  impregnated 
with  oxj'^geu  ; and  when  it  w'as  farther  perceived 
that  the  oxymuriatic  acid  deprived  vegetables  of 
their  colour,  and  in  so  doing  parted  »vith  its  oxygon, 
it  occurred  to  IM.  Berthollet,  that  this  acid  might 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  those  particles  which 
give  colour  to  thread  as  cloth,  and  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  bleaching  to  destroy.  He  reflected  upon  the 
Circumstances  of  common  bleaching,  and  endea- 
voured to  imitate  its  process,  because  he  thought 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  might  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  exposition  of  the  cloth  in  the 
meadows,  which  alone  does  not  sufHce,  but  appears 
to  dispose  the  colouring  parts  of  the  cloth  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  alkali  of  the  ley.  He  examined 
dew,  not  only  that  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  also  that  which  comes  from  the  nocturnal  trans- 
piration of  plants ; and  he  observed  that  both  were 
impregnated  with  oxygen  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
colour  of  paper  slightly  tinged  with  turmol.  On 
these  principles,  he  employed  leys,  and  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid,  alternately,— The  theory  of 
the  new  bleaching,  it  follows,  is  this  : that  air  and 
water  naturally,  and  the  acid  ailiflcially,  by  com- 
municating oxygen,  render  the  colouring  matter 
soluble  in  alkali.  Another  part,  but  not  the  whole 
of  the  colouring  matter,  which’  is  principally  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  yielding  to  alkali 
«lone.  Wool  and  siljc  are  bleached  by  different 
processes. 
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Blockade,  in  military  alTairs,  the  blocking  up  a 
place,  by  posting  troops  at  all  the  avenues  leading 
io  it,  to  keep  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  froni 
getting  into  it ; and  by  these  means  proposing  to 
starve  it  out,  without  making  any  regular  attacks. 
To  raise  a blockadCf  is  to  force  the  ti'oops  tliat 
blockade  to  retire. 

Bloom,  a mass  of  iron,  tliat  has  undergone  the 
first  hammering. 

Blocks,  the  usual  name,  on  board  ship,  for 
pullies. , The  bbck$  now  used  in.  the  navy  are 
made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  circular  saws  and 
oilier  machinery,  which  have  been  lately  erccte<| 
by  a most  ingenious  mechanic.  This  machinery 
performs, the  several  operations  from  the  rough 
timber  to  the, perfect  blocks  in  the  completest 
manner  possible.  The  whole  is  worked  by  means 
of  a steam  engine ; the  manual  labour  required  is 
simply  to  supply  the  wood  as  it  is  wanted  to  the 
sever^  maciiiuery,  so  that  tlie  com- 

roon^t  labourer  almost  may  be  made  to  act  ui  this 
busing  yvith  ^very  little  instruction. 

Blood.  A red  homogeneous  fluid,  of  a saltish 
taste,  and  somewhat  uriuous  smell,  and  glutinous 
consistence,  wliich  circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  arteri^.and  veins.  The  quantity  is  estimated 
to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in  an  adult:  of  this, 
four  parts  are  contained  in  the  veins,  and  u fiftli  in 
the  arteries.  The  colour  of  the  blood  is  red ; iq 
the  arteries  it  is  of  a florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker, 
except  only  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  w'hich  it  is 
ft  lighter  cast.  Physiology  demonstrates,  that  it 
acquires  this  florid  colour  in  passing  through,  the 
IiiiigS;  from  the  oxygen  it  absorbs.  ... 
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Blood-hounds,  a variety  of  the  dog  genos  and 
species.  From  the  accuracy  of  their  scent  these 
animals  have  in  various  countries  and  different  ages 
been  employed  to  trace  certain  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, whose  effluvium,  either  direct  or  collateral, 
infallibly  betrayed  them.  In  the  West  Indies  they 
have,  for  tne  last  century  and  half,  been  solely  em- 
ployed in  hunting  the  Maroons  or  mixed  breed  of 
natives ; to  make  them  accurate  in  which  they  un-  ' 
dergo  a system  of  preparatory  education.  The 
Spanish  colonists  have  the  first  disgrace  of  having 
commenced'  this  brutal  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
English  colonists  the  second  disgrace  of  having 
copied  from  them.  Some  few  centuries  ago  blood- 
hounds were  common  in  our  own  country,  and  like 
other  hounds,  confined  to  the  pursuit  of  deer,  foxes, 
or  hares,  or  employed  in  the  custody  of  Sheep.  The 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  able  to  trace  the 
scent  of  the  first  and  last,  made  them  admirable 
coad  jutors  in  the  detection  of  deer  or  sheep  stealers ; 
about  whose  persons  the  effluvia  of  the  stolen 
animals  hang  for  a long  period  of  time,  and  of 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  divest 
themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a variety 
of  culprits  were  formerly  detected  by  this  method ; 
and  hence  originated  the  absurd  belief  and  vulgar 
prejudice  that  blood- hounds  could  ascertain  by  their 
scent,  not  only  deer  and  sheep  stealers,  but  robbers, 
murderers,  and  depredators  of  every  deStription. 

’Bhow-Pipe,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  a 
wind  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
heat  of  a candle  or  lamp,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pair  of  bellows  is  employed  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  a cooimou  fire  or  furnace.  It  is  not  known 
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at  what  time,  or  by  whoni,  this  yery  useful  instru- 
meut  was  invented ; but  it  appears  to  hare  been 
employed  by  glass- workers,  enamellers,  and  jewel- 
lers long  before  it  was  adopted  as  an  article  of  che- 
mical apparatus. 

A blow-pipe  very  frequently  used  consists  of 
five  parts:  the  mouth-piece,  a plain  tube,  a bulb,  a 
curved  tube,  and  a nut.  The  mouth-piece  is  made 
of  ivory,  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  being  of  brass, 
and  fits  closely  into  the  pipe  so  as  to  be  air-tight ; 
the  bulb  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  which 
screw  into  each  other ; into  the  lower  hemiphere  is 
fixed  a recurved  tube,  in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
.Tent  the  condensed  vapour  from  escaping  out  of  the 
bulb;  the  nut  is  a< hollow  cylinder  sufficiently  wide 
at  one  end  to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  curved 
tube,  and  perforated  at  the  other  with  a small  round 
hole,  to  allow  a passage  for  the  air : each  blow-pipe 
has  generally  three  of  these  nuts,  with  apertures  of 
different  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  does  not  exceed 
the  diameter  of  a small  pin. 

, The  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  both  to  the  artist  for  the 
purptoae  of  enamelling,  of  softening  and  soldering 
amall  pieces  of  metal,  aud^inithe  fabrication  of 
glass  instruments,  and  to  the  chemist  and  miners 
alogistin  the  examination  of  substances,  and  ini  va- 
rious-^^ocimastic  operations,  is  very  iimporUmt. 
When  small  portions  of  - any  minerali  or  .'.metal  are 
intended  tohe  fused,  they  are  laid  either  in  a cavity 
made;  in  a lump  of  charcoal,  or  in  a spoon  made  of 
silver  or  platinpm<;'and  are  thus  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  flame  .urged  by  the  hlqw-pipe.  The.  strong- 
est heat  of  this  flame  is  tat  the  point  of  the  lumi- 
, nous  bhdsh  pone,  which  .may . bc'  observed  • sur- 
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ronnded  by  another  of  a white  and  more  faint  ap- 
pearance. ■ 

Blue,  one  of  the  seven  colours  into  which  the 
rays  of  iijjht  divide  themselves  when  refracted 
through  a glass  prism.  The  principal  blues  used 
in  painting  are  prussian-blue,  bice,  saunders-blue, 
azure  or  smalt,  and  verditer.  lu  dying,  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  for  giving  a blue  colour  are  indigo 
and  woad.  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  1, 
has  related  an  experiment  by  whi(d»  he  produced 
one  of  the  most  vivid  blues  he  ever  saw.  Into  a 
solution  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  he  poured 
an  infusion  of  raspings  of  heart  of  oak  in  hot  water, 
and  the  colour  just  mentioned  was  instantly  formed. 
If  the  raspings  be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  water  they 
lose  their  property  ; and  if  the  solution  of  vitriol  be 
poured  upon  the  dry  raspings,  the  .whole  is  chang- 
ed into  a blue  mass.  ■ . 

JJoAt-Xj/is,  see  Life -Boat.  / i ' . lu  jilCj, 

Boatswain,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  sails, 
rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables  committed  to 
his  charge.  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  the  boat- 
swain to  direct  whatever  relates  to  the  rigging  of 
a ship,  after  she  is  equipped  from  a royal  dock- 
yard. It  is  likewise  his  office  to  summon  the  crew 
to  their  duty ; to  assist  with  his  mates  in  the  neces- 
sary business,  of  the  ship,  and  to  relieve  the  watch 
when  it  expires ; he  is  directe<l  by  his  instructions 
to  perform  liis  duty  with  as  little  noise  as  po^ible. 

< Bony,  in  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  a 
solid,  extended,  palpable  substance ; of  itself  merely 
passive,  being  indifferent  either  to  motion  or  - rest, 
yet  capable  of  any  sort  of  motion  or  figure.  • 

Bony,  in  geometry^  is  a figure  conceived  to  be 
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extended  in  all  directions,  or  what  is  usually  said  to 
consist  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; being 
otherwise  called  a solid.  A body  is  conceived  to 
be  formed  or  generated  by  the  motion  of  a surface, 
like  as  a surface  by  the  motion  ot  a line,  and  a line 
by  the  motion  of  a point.— Similar  bodies,  or  solids, 
are  in  proportion  to  each  other,  as  the  cube,  ot  their 
like  sides,  or  linear  dimensions. 

• Bodies  (Regular  or  Platonic,)  are  those  which 
have  all  their  sides,  angles,  and  places,  similar  and 
equal. 

■ Of  these  there  are  only  5 ; viz.  the  tetraedron, 
contained  by  4 equilateral  triangles ; the  hexaedron 
or  cube,  by  6 squares;  the  octaedron,  by  8 trian- 
gles ; the  dodajcadron,  by  12  pentagons ; and  the 
icosaedrou,  by  20  triangles.  To  find  the  superficies 
or  solidity  of  the  regular  bodies, 

1.  Multiply  the  proper  tabular  area  (taken  from 
the  following  table)  by  the  square  of  the  linear 
edge  of  the  solid,  for  the  superficies. 

2.  Multiply  the  tabular  solidity  by  the  cube  of 
the  linear  edge,  foii  the  solid  content. 

Table  of  the  Surfaces  and  Solidities  of  the  five  Re- 
gular Bodies,  the  linear  edge  being  1. 

No.  of  Faces  Names  Surfaces  Solidities 

4 Tetraedron  1.73205  0.11785 

6 Hexaedron  6.00000  1.00000 

8 Octaedron  S. 46410  0.47140 

12  Dodecaedron  20.64573  7.66312 

20  Icosaedron  • 8.66025  2.18160 

Bohemia,'  a kingdom  of  Europe,  in  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lusatia  and  Upper 
Saxony,  on  the  east  by  Moravia  and  Silesia,  on  the 
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soiUb  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  west  by  Franconia. 
Although  tliis  country  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Germany,  and  its  king  be  an  elector  of  the  em- 
pire ; neveilheless,  it  has  its  particular  assemblies, 
customs,  and  language,  different  from  the  Ger- 
mans. The  name  Bohemia,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, signifies  the  home  or  abode  of  the  Boii,  a 
people  of  ancient  Gaul,  who  under  tlieir  leader 
Segovesus,  settled  in  that  country  about  590  years 
before^  the  Christian  era.  These  Boii  W'ere  soon 
after  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  a nation  of  the 
Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Sclavi, 
a people  of  Scythia,  whose  language  is  still  spoken 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Notwithstanding  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Boii,  the  present  inhabitants  are 
still  called  Bohemians  by  foreigners,  but  the  na- 
tives call  themselves  Czekowe,  or  Czechs.  At  first 
they  were  governed  by  dukes,  but  the  emperor 
Otho  I.  conquered  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  re- 
duced the  province  under  the  empire.  Afterwards 
' Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  king  to  Ladislaus,  duke 
of  Bohemia ; and  since  that  time  these  kings  have 
been  electors  and  chief  cup-bearers  of  the  empire, 
and  the  kingdom  has  been  elective ; which  privi- 
leges have  been  confirmed  by  the  golden  bull. 

Boiling,  or  Ebullition,  the  bubbling  up  of  any 
fluid.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  that 
bubbling  which. happens  by  the  application  of  calo- 
ric, though  that  which  ensues  on  the  mixture  of  an 
acid  and  alkali  is  sometimes  also  distinguished  by 
the  same  name..  Boiling,  in  general,  is  occasioned 
by  the  discharge  of  an  elastic  fluid  through  tliat 
which  is  said  to  boil ; and  the  appearance  is  the 
same,  w hether  it  is  common  air,  fixed  air,  or  steam. 
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that  makes  its  way  through  the  fluid.  ‘The  boiling 
’ bf  water  is  occasioned  by  the  lowermost  particles 
being  rarefied  into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  viemity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior  in  spe- 
cific gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid,  they  ascend 
with  great  velocity,  and,  agitating  the  body  ot  water 
in  tlieir  ascent,  give  it  the  tumultuous  motion  called 
boiling.  - * ■ . 

i Every  particular  liquid  has  a fixed  point  at  whicli 
boiling  commences,  and  this  ‘ is  called  the  boiling 
point  of  the  liquid.  Thus  water  begins  to  boil  when 
heated  to  212  degrees.  After  a liquid  has  begun  to 
boil,  it  never  becomes  hotter,  however  strong  the 
fire  may  be  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A strong  heat, 
indeed,  makes  it  boil  more  rapidly,  but  does  not  in- 
crease its  temperature.  This  fact  was  first  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Hooke.  The  following  table  shows 
the  boiling  point  of  a number  of  liquids : 

•'  Bodies.  - \ Boiling-point. 

jflEther  “ ” ” “ 

Ammonia  - 140  j 

Alcohol  - - 176 

Water  - - - - 212 

Miiriat  of  lime  - - - 230 

Nitric  acid  - 248 

Sulphuric  acid  - - • 590 

Phosphorus  . - - 554 

Oil  of  Turpentine  - - 560 

Sulphur  . - - - 570 

Linseed  oil  - - - 660 

Mercury  - - - - 660 

The  boiling  point  however  is  found  to  depend  on 
the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  «jc  - 
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posed.  If  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  liquid 
boils  at  a lower  temperature,  if  it  is  increased,  a 
higher  temperature . is  necessary  to  produce  ebul- 
lition. From  the  experiments  of  professor  Robison,* 
it  appears  that,  in  a vacuum,  all  liquids  boil  about 
146  deg^*ees  lower  than  in  open  ah',  under  a pres-» 
sure  of  30  inches  of  mercury : therefore  water  would 
boil  in  vacuo  at  67  degrees,  and  alcohol  at  34  de- 
grees. In  Papin’s  digester,  the  temperature  of 
water  may  be  raised  to  300  degrees,  or  even  400 
degrees  without  ebullition ; but  the  instant  that  this 
pressure  is  removed,  the  boiling  commences  witli* 
prodigious  violence.  - . •;» 

Boles,  are  viscid  earths,  less  coherent  and  more 
friable  than  clay,  more  readily  uniting  with  water, 
and  more  freely  subsiding  from  it.  They  are  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch ; adhere  to  the  tongue, 
and  by  degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a 
slight  sense  of  astringency . There  are  a great  va*. 
riety  of  these  earths ; and  they  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally,  in  fluxes  and  complaints  of  t\\eprim<e 
vioi.  1.  Armenian, bole,  of  a bright  red  colour. ' 2.- 
French  bole,  of  a pale  red. ; 3.  Bole  of  Blois,  yel- 
low. 4.  Bohemian  bole,  yellow.  5.  Lemnian  earth; 
pale  red.  6.  Silesian  bole,  pale  yellow.  ' 

Bomb,  a large  shell  of  cast  Iron,  filled  with  a ce>% 
ment  compounded  of  quicklime,  ashes,  brickdust, 
and  steel  filings,  worked  tdgeCher,  in  a glutinous 
water  or  prepared  liquid.  The.  shell  has  a vent,  by 
which  a fVisee  is  introduced,' which  in  so  calculated* 
as  that, 'being  fit  previous'  to.  the  discharge  of  the 
bomb,  it  shall  comndunicate  with  the  contents  about 
the  time  of  its  descent.  'The  bomb  is  thus  con- 
trived to  annoy  the  enemy,  partly  by  • the  weight 
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with  which  it  falls,  but  more  by  the  destruction  it 

may  scatter  in  bursting. 

Bomb-vessel^  small  ships,  adapted  to  throwing 
bombs  into  fortresses  on  the  sea-shore.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  sie^e  of  Algiers ; 
before  which  enterprize  it  was  never  thought  prac- 
ticable to  carry  on  a bombardment  from  the  sea. 

Bombasine,  a name  given  to  two  sorts  of  stuflT ; 
the  one  of  silk,  and  the  other  crossed  with  fine 
worsted. 

• Bombast,  in  literary  composition,  is  a stile  either’ 
too  lofty  for  the  occasion,  or  one,  in  which  a writer, 
from  deficiency  in  taste,  mistakes  unwieldiness  for. 
magnificence. 

Bombay,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula  on  this  side  the  river  Ganges,  in  the 
East  Indies,  about  seven  miles  long,  and  20  in  dr - 
cumference.  This  island  came  into  the  possession- 
of  the  English  (in  whose  hands  it  has  ever  since 
continued)  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Ca- 
tharine, infanta  of  Portugal.  The  ground  is  barren, 
yielding  little  else  beside  cocoa-nuts.  Good  water 
is  exceedingly  scarce  ; and  the  tdr  is  not  very  heal- 
thy. The  inhabitants  are  numerous,  amounting  to 
about  60,000.  TThe  factory,  and  those  depending, 
upon  them,  are  now  a corporation,  and  governed  by 
a mayor  and  aldermen,  as  in  England. 

Bond,  in.  law,  a deed  whereby  the  obligator  ob- 
, liges  himself  to  pay  a certain  sum  of  money  agreer 
ably  to  the  terms  of  the  bond.  This  is  a simple 
bond ; but  in  general,  a bond  is  an  engagement  to* 
perform  certain  stipulations,  therein  mentioned, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  a certain  sum  or  penalty. 
If  the  stipulation  is  the  payment  of  money,  the  pe- 
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lialty  to  be  incup*ed  by  non-fulfUment,  is  generally 
double  the  sum  for  the  payment  of  which  the  bond 
is  giren, 

Bon/es  (Analysis  of.)  As  chemistry  is  inexhaus- 
tible  iu  its  objects,  so  it  is  indefatigable  in  its  re- 
searches, and  especially  within  the  last  fifty  years 
has  laid,  as  it  were,  all  nature  under  tribute. 
Hence  the  bones  of  various  animals,  and  even 
those  of  man  himself,  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
periment. Many  of  the  products  afforded  by  the 
combustion  and  distillation  of  bone,  such  as  bone- 
asli,  lamp-black,  ammonia,  &c.  have  been  long 
known,  and  employed  in  the  arts.  From  the  ana- 
lysis of  bones  we  learn  that,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  ingredients  varies  in  the  bones  of  different 
animals,  the  general  consfituents  of  bone  are  as 
follow  : 1.  Gelatin,  soluble  by  boiling  rasped  or 
bruised  bones  in  water,  and  giving  a fine  clear 
jelly  ; 2.  Oil  or  fat,  separable  durii^  the  boiling, 
by  rising  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  when  cold 
concreting  into  a suet;  3.  Phosphat  of  lime,  so- 
luble in  dilute  nitrous,  muriatic,  or  acetous  acid, 
and  precipitable  thence  by  pure  ammonia;  4. 
Some  sulphat  of  lime  ; 5.  A little  carbonatof  lime ; 
and,  6.  A membranous  or  cartilaginous  substance, 
retaining  the  form  of  the  hone  after  every  thing  else 
has  been  extracted  by  water  and  an  acid.  Of  these 
ingredients  the  phosphat  of  lime  exists  in  far  the 
greatest  ^abundance,  amounting  in  different  bones 
to  between  52  and  85*  5 parts  in  100  of  the  whole. 
To  the  gelatin  is  owing  the  property  which  bones 
are  well  known  to  possess  of  contrU>ufing^  to  the 
richness  of  soups,  and  even,  when  properly  boilid; 
iof  making  soup  by  themselves. 
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Bones f arc  very  tuseful  articles'  for  making 
fereiit  kinds  of  toys,  and  also  in  several  of  the  che- 
mical arts,  as  for  making  cast  iron  malleable,  for 
absorbing  Uie  sulphur' of  sulphurous  ores,  for 
forming  tests  and  coppels,  or  vessels  for  refining 
gold  and  silver  with  lead  ; for  bUmt  bones  compose 
a mass  of  a porous  texture,  which  absorbs  vitrified 
lead  and  other  metals,  wlule  the  uuvitrescible  gold 
and  silver  remain  entire  behind.  They  are  used 
ibr  the  preparation  of  milky  glasses  and  porcelains, 
for  the  rectification  of  volatile  salts,  and  of  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones 
of  dififeront  animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  different 
uses.  The  bone  of  tlie  cuttle-fish  is  used  by  gold- 
smiths for  making  moulds  ; those  of  bullocks  for 
paintei-s’  black  ; also,  in  lieu  of  ivory,  for  toys  and 
cutlers  work.  • * 

Bookseller,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whether 
he  prints  them  himself,  or  gives  them  to  be  printed 
by  others.  Among  ns,  they  are  the  same  with 
bibliopolse  among  the  ancients,  whose  office  was 
distinct  from  that  of  librarii.  Petty  dealers,  or 
venders  of  small  ware,  like  some  with  us,  were 
more  particularly  denominated  libelJiones.  At 
Rome,  the  Aigiletum  was  the  mart  of  books,  ai 
Paternoster-row,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church -yard,  still 
are  in  London.  Booksellers  in  many  plac^  are 
ranked  among  the  members  of  universities,  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  students : as  at  Tubin- 
gen, Saltsburg,  and  Paris,  where  they  have  alwayi 
been  distingfuished  from  the  vulgar  and  mechanical 
traders,  and  favoured  by  an  exemption  from  diver* 
taxes.  . , . . i -I 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookseller  and  ptinte* 
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were  united  in  tUe  same  persons.  Labbe  gives  a 
list  of  learned  booksellers;  most  of  whom  were 
also  authorSr  Of  late,  booksellers  have  drawn 
their  business  into  less  compass,  and,  leaving  the 
labour  of  composing  books  to  one  set  of  persons, 
and  that  of  printing  them  to  another,  content 
themselves  ivith  the  gainful  part ; thus  ministering 
to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head  or  the 
hand,  but  the  purse  only.  In  this  view,  they  have 
been  very  important  and  useful  agents  between 
authors  and  the  public ; and  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and 
literary,  industry,  and  the  diffusion  of  science. 
There  are  few  authors  who  have  undertaken  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  any  work  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity,  without  being  connected 
with  some  book^ller,  or  booksellers,  eminent  in  the 
trade. 

Bookseller^s  marks  : An  acquaintance  with  the 
bookseller’s  marks  or  signs,  expressed  on  the  title 
pages  of  their  books,  is  of  some  use;  because  many 
books,  especially  in  the  century  before  the  last, 
have  no  other  designation,  eitliei*  of  printer,  book- 
seller, or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark' of 
Haphelengius  at  Leyden;  and  the  same  with  a 
dolphin  tw'isted  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice 
and  Rome  ; the  Arion  denotes  a book  printed  by 
Opofinus  at  Basil ; the  caduceus,  or  p^asus,  by 
the  t\’echeliuses  at  Paris  and  Franefort;  the 
cranes,  by  Cramoisy  : the  compass,  by  Plantin  at 
Antwerp  ; the  fountain,  by  Vascosan  at  IParis ; the 
sphere  in  a balance,  by  Janson  or  Blaew,  at  Am- 
sterdam ; the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  Flo- 
rence, Lyons,  and  Rome  ; the  mnlberry-trcc,  by 
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Morel  at  Paris ; the  olive<tree,  by  the  Stephenses 
at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzeviers  at  Amster* 
dam  and  Leyden  ; the  bird  between  two  serpents, 
by  the  Frobeniuses  at  Basil ; the  truth,  by  the 
Commelins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ; the  Saturn, 
by  Colinteus  ; the  printing  press,  by  Badius  As- 
ceocius,  &c. 

Boracic  Acid,  the  sedative  salt  of  Homberg,  is 
obtained  from  the  mineral  caUed  borax,  which  con- 
sists of  this  acid  in  conjunction  wiUi  soda.-  The 
acid,  when  separated,  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  scaly,  glittering  salt,  with  hexahedral 
scales  ; soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  taste 
is  bitterish,  witli  a slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  it  causes  to  burn,  when 
set  on  fire,  with  a green  fiame  surrounded  with  a 
white  one.  It  is  of  difficult  solubility  in  oold 
water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air ; nor  is  it  vola- 
tilized by  fire,  but  by  aqueous  vapour,  it  may  be 
mechanically  raised  up  ; a strong  heat  fuses  it  intp 
a transparent  glass,  which  has  a great  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  clay  of  the  crucible.  By  this  melting 
it  undergoes  no  farther  change  tlian  the  loss  of  its 
water  of  crystallization.  This  acid  has  no  action 
on  combustible  bodies : its  composition  is  at  present 
unknown.  » 

Borax,  which,  in  the  new  chemistry,  is  called  a 
sub-borate  of  So^,  being  a compound  of  Soda  and 
Boracic  Acid  (see  above)  is  a.  species  of  white  salt 
much  used  in  various  manufactures.  . It  is  found 
chiefly  in  Thibet. 

. Borneo,  an  island  of  the  East- Indies,  of  a nearly 
circular  form,  and  supposed  to  , be,  the  largest  in 
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the  world,  except  New  Holland,  being  about  2,600 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1521.  The  inland  country  is  very 
mountainous.  It  abounds  with  gold;  and  the 
finest  diamonds  of  the  Indies  are  found  in  its  rivers, 
being  probably  washed  from  its  hills  by  torrents. 
Here  are  also  mines  of  iron  and  tin,  and  loadstones. 

The  beasts  are  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats,  ele- 
phants, tigei*s,  and  monkeys.  From  April  to  Sep  • 
tember  this  country  is  frequented  by  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  inhabitants  on  the  sea- coast  are  gene- 
rally Mahometans  ; but  those  of  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country  are  pagans.  It  is  situated  directly 
under  the  equinoctial  line. 

Borough,  such  town  or  village  as  sends  bur- 
gesses or  representatives  to  parliament.  Boroughs 
are  equally  such  whether  they  be  incorporate  or 
not ; there  being  several  boroughs  that  are  not  in- 
corporated, and,  on  the  contrary,  several  corpora- 
tions that  are  not  boroughs ; e.  gr.  Kingston,  Deal, 
Kendal,  &c. 

Borough,  English^  a customary  descent  of  lands 
or  tenements,  in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  by 
which  they  dracend  to  the  youngest  instead  of  the  ' 
eldest  son.  Tho  custom  goes  with  the  land,  al- 
though there  be  a devise  at  the  common  law  to  the 
contrary.-  Tlie  reason  of  this  custom  is,  because 
the  youngest  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  the  least  able 
to  provide  for  himself. 

Borrowing,  when  money,  com  or  other  com-  _ 
modity,  merely  esteemed  according  to  its  price,  be 
borrowed,  it  is  repaid  by  returning  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  same  tWng,  or  an  equal  value  in'oaoney, 
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If  money  is  borrowe<i  it  is  always  understood  that 
interest  is  payable,  and  is  by  law  demandable  ; bat 
when  a house,  or  a horse,  &c.  is  borrowed,  the 
restoration  of  the  identical  property  is  always  un- 
derstood, and  if  a thing  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  that  fur  which  it  is  borrowed,  or  if 
it  be  lost,  the  party  lending  may  have  his  action  on 
the  case  for  it. 

Borseholdbr,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one  of 
the  lowest  magistrates,  whose  authority  extended 
only  over  one  lithing  consisting  of  ten  families. 
Each  tithing  formed  a little  state  of  itself,  and  chose 
one  of  its  most  respectable  members  for  its  head,  ^ 
who  was  called  a borseholder,  a term  derived,  from 
two  words  signifying  a “ surety”  and  a “ head” 
or  “ chief.”..).  •>  ;. 

•1  > Borystuenes,  a ' large  river  of  Scythia  falling 
into  the  Euxine  sea : it  is  now  called  the  Dueiper, 
and  is  inferior  to  no  European  river  but  the  Danube. 
Tbe  name  of  this  river  signifies  a rampart  formed 
by  a forest  of  pines,  because  the  shores  of  the  Bo- 
rystbenes  were  lined  with  forests  of  pines. 

Bosumen,  a class  of  Hottentots,  who,  like  the 
Maroon  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  live  without  . 
laws  and  without  any  discipline  : they  are  a sort  of 
land-pirates  who  have  no  resources  but  plunder. 
Tlieir  name  signifies  bush-men^  or  men  of  the 
woods,  and  under  this  appellation  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distinguish  all  those 
malefactors  who  desert  from  the  colonies. to  avoid 
the  punislunent  due  to  their  crimes. 

: Bosphorus,  a narrow  sea,  which,  from  the^  de- 
rivation of  the  words,  is  supposed  to  be  no  wider 
than jwhat  a bullock  can  swim  oyer.  . It  is  also  a 
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sea  separating  two  continents,  and  by  which  two 
seas,  or  a gulph  and  a sea,  are  made  to  communi* 
cate.  The  word  is  usually  applied  to  the  Straits  of 
Constantinople,  called  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace. 

Botany,  the  science  of  plants.  It  teaches  their 
natural  history  and  intrinsic  qualities  ; and,  to  faci- 
litate an  acquaintance  with  these  particulars,  ar- 
ranges all  vegetables  in  classes,  orders,  and  other 
subdivisions.  This  ai-rangement  is  called  a system. 
Various  systems,  or  plans  of  arrangement,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  proposed  ; but  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnseus  is  at  present  generally  re- 
ceived. This  naturalist  has  drawn  a continued 
analogy  between  the  vegetable  economy  and  that 
of  the  animal  ; and  has  derived  all  his  classes, 
orders,  and  genera,  from  the  number,  situation, 
and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  In 
twenty-four  classes,  he  has  comprehended  every 
known  genus  and  species.  In  considering  a plant 
with  a view  to  its  characteristics  or  distinguishing 
features,  it  is  divided  by  Linneeus  into  the  following 
parts,  making  so  many  outlines,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  botanical  observer  must  be  directed  : 
1.  Root ; 2.  Trunk;  3.  Leaves  ; 4.  Props  ; 5. 
Fructification  ; 6.  Inflorescence.  1.  The  root  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  caudex  and  the  radicula.  The 
caudex,  or  stump,  is  the  body  or  knob  of  the  root 
from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  ascend,  and  the 
fibrous  roots  descend,  and  is  either  solid,  bulbous, 
or  tuberous  : solid,  as  in  trees  and  other  examples  ; 
bulbous,  as  in  tulips,  &c.  tuberous,  as  in  potatoes, 
&c.  The  radicula  is  the  fibrous  pai  t of  the  root, 
branching  from  the  caudex.  2.  The  trunk,  which 
Includes  the  branches,  is  that  part  which  rises  im- 
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mediately  from  tbe  caudex^  is  either  herbaceous, 
shrubby,  or  arborescent,  and  admits  of  several  other 
distinctions,  according  to  its  shape,  substance,  sur- 
face, &c.  3.  The  leaves  are  either  simple,  as  those 
that  adhere  to  the  branch  singly,  or  compound,  as 
when  several  expand  from  one  footstalk.  Leaves 
are  farther  described  by  various  terms  indicative  of 
their  form  and  outline.  4.  The  props,  those  ex- 
ternal parts  which  strengthen,  support,  or  defend, 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  found,  or  serve  to  fa- 
cilitate some  necessary  secretion  : as,  the  petiolus, 
or  footstalk  of  the  leaf  ; the  pedunculus,  or  foot- 
stalk of  the  flower ; the  stipula,  or  busk,  that  is, 
the  small  leaves  that  generally  surround  the  stalk  at 
its  divisions  ; the  cirrhus,  or  tendril  j the  pubes,  or 
down  ; the  arma,  or  defensive  wea^wn,  as  thorns. 
5.  fructification,  or  mode  of  fruit- bearing.  C. 
The  inflorescence,  or  mode  by  which  the  flowers  are 
joinefl  to  the  several  peduncles. 

The  various  parts  of  a flower  are  arranged  under 
distinct  heads,  consisting  of  the  “ Calyx,”  or  Em- 
palement : the  “ Blossom”  or  Corolla : “ Sta- 
tnens”  or  Chives:  “ Pistils”  or  Pointais  : “ Seed 
Vessel”  or  Pericarpium,  and  “ Seeds”  or  Semina. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  “ Nectary”  and 
“ Receptacle.”  The  cal}rx  is  formed  of  one  or 
more  green  or  yellowish  green  leaves  placed  at  a 
small  distance  from,  or  close  to  the  blossom.  There 
are  different  Jdhds  of  calyxes,  as  the  perianthium  or 
cup  near  the  flower,  in  the  rose  : — the  involucrum, 
remote  from  tbe  flower,  in  umbelliferous  plants,  as 
is  seen  in  the  hemlock  and  carrot : — the  catkin,  or 
amentum,  as  in  the  willow  or  hazel  • — the  sheath 
or  spatha,  in  the  snow-drop : — the  husk  or  gluma, 
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in  wheat,  oats,  and  different  kinds  of  gi-asses the 

veil,  or  calyptra,  covering  the  fructification  of  some 
of  the  mosses,  and  resembling  an  extinguisher 
the  curtain  or  volva,  surrounding  the  stems,  and 
attached  to  the  pileus  or  cap,  that  spreading  part 
which  forms  the  top  of  several  fungi,  and  covers  the 
fructification,  and  which  in  .the  common  mush- 
room covers  the  ^lls. 

The  Blossom  is  that  beautifully  coloured  part  of  a 
flower,  which  principally  attracts  the  attention.  It 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  petals,  or  blossom 
leaves.  When  it  is  united  in  one,  as  in  the  Polyan- 
thus or  Auricula,  it  is  termed  a blossom  of  one  petal, 
but  if  it  be  composed  of  many  parts,  it  is  then 
said  to  be  a blossom  of  one,  two,  three,  or  many 


petals.  , , 

The  Stamens  are  slender  thread-like  substances, 
generally  placed  within  the  blossom,  and  surround- 
ing the  Pistils.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
Filament  or  Thread,  and  the  Anther  or  Tip,  but  the 
latter  is  the  essential., ^ 

A Pistil  consists  of  three  divisions,  the  ' Germcn 


or  Seed-bud,  the  Style  or  Shall,  and  the  Summit 
or  Stigma;  but  the  second  is  often  wanting.  Sorad 
flowers  have  only  one  Pistil : others  have  two, 
three,  tour,  &o.  or  more  than  can  easily  be  counted. 
The  Seed-Vessel,  in  the  newly  opening  flow  er,  is 
called  the  Germen ; but  w hen  it  enlarges  it  is 
termed  the  Seed-Vessel.  Some  plants  have  no 
appendage  of  the  kind,  and  then  the  seeds  are  un^ 
covered,  as  iu  the  dead  nettle;  the  cup,  however, 
generally  incloses  and  retains  the  Seeds  till  they 
ripen : and  in  the  tribe  of  grasses,  this  friendly 
office  is  generally  performed  by  what  was  previ- 
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ousiy  calkd  the  blossom.  Seeds  are  saffidently 
well  known  to  render  a description  unnecessary  : 
the  part  to  which  they  are  afhxcd  within  *the  / 
'Seed-Vessel,  • is  termed  the  Receptacle  of  the 
seeds.  * - . , • . , ! ..  •>.  ; 

Nectaries  are  those  parts  in  a flower  which  are 
designed  to  prepare  a sw'eet  nectareous  liquor.  The 
tube  of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  honey -suckle,  fre^ 
quently  answers  the  purpose ; ’ btit  in  many  other 
'flowers,  there  is  a peculiar  oi^anusation  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  the  base  of  the  petal,  in  the  crown  ina- 
perial,  the  Nectary  is  a rery  peculiar  one,  contain- 
ing the  liquor  j from  which,  as  there  are  few  flowers 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  unprovided  with  it,  the 
little  industrious  bee  derives  its  honey.  ' 

The  Receptacle  is  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the 
• various  divisions  of  a flower  are  affixed.  Thos,  if 
you  pull  off  the  Calyx,  the  Blossoms,  the  Stamens, 
the  Pistils,  and  the  Seeds  or  Seed-Vessel,  the 
substance  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  is  the 
Receptacle.  In  many  plants  it  is  not  pai*ticnlar1y 
striking,  but  in  others  it  is  remarkably  so  ; thus  in 
the  artichoke,  after  removing  the  Calyx,  the  Blos- 
soms, and  the  bristly  substances,  the  remaining 
part,  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  is  the  Re- 
ceptacle. 

' The  application  of  the  different  divisions  of  a 
flower,  are  simply  elucidated  in  the  following  speci- 
men ot  a crown  imperial ; but  should  it  not  be  easy 
to  procure  one,  a tulip  or  lily  will  answer  the 
purpose  nearly  as  well.  ‘ ' 
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CROWN  IMPERIAL. 

(Figure  32.  PI.  Botany.) 
Calyx  ....  None. 

Blossom  ...  Six  Petals,  a.  a.  «.  a.  «,  a. 


Stamens . . . Six,  6c,  6c.  6c.  6c.  6c.  6c.  Filaments 
six-shaped,  like  an  awl,  6.  6.  6.  b. 
6.  6.  Anthers  oblong,four-coroered, 

' Cn  Ca  C«  Ci  Cm  Cm 

Pistils  ....  Single. 

Germen  oblong,  three-cornered,  d.  ^ 
Style  longer  than  the  Stamens,  e,* 
Summit  with  three  divisions,  f. 

Seed-Vessel  . An  oblong  capsule  with  three  cells 
and  three  valves.  Fig.  S3,  repre- 
sents the  Seed-vessel,  cut  across  to 
show  the  three  cells  in  which  the 
seeds  are  contained. 

Seeds  ....  Numerous  and  flat. 

•The  Classes  are « next  to  be  considered,  which 
were,  according  to  the  system  of  Linneeus,  divided 
into  twoity-four.  > 

The  characters  are  taken  either  from  the  number, 
length,  connection,  or  atuation  of  the  Stamens.  • 

. The  first  class  comiH:*ehend8  all  that  have  a sin- 
gle stamen  in  each  blossom,  and  thks  he  colls  ntd^ 
vnndria  (one  male)  fig.  1 ; the  second  class  such 
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as  have  two  stamina,  called  diandria  (two  males) 
fig.  2;  the  third,  fourth,  and  so  on,  up  to  the 
tenth,  are  named  in  the  same  way,  triandria  (three 
males)  fig.  3,  tetrandria  (four  males)  fig.  4,  to  10, 
&c.  &c.  There  being  no  plants  with  eleven  sta- 
mina, and  the  number  not  being  uniformly  twelve 
in  many  plants,  though  there  or  thereabouts,  the 
eleventh  class,  called  dodecandria  (twelve  males) 
fig.  11,  includes  all  plants  that  have  from  eleven  to 
nineteen  inclusive.  If  the  stamina  are  twenty  or 
more,  and  are  attached  to  the  calyx  or  corolla,  the 
plants  belong  to  the  twelfth  class,  icosandria  (twenty 
males)  fig.  12.  If  above  nineteen,  and  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  flower,  and  not  to  the  calyx  or  co- 
rolla, they  are  of  the  class  polyandria  (many  males) 
fig.  13,  which  is  the  thirteenth  class.  Plants  with 
four  stamina^  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
other  two,  are  in  the  fourteenth  class,  didynamia 
(two  powers)  fig.  14.  Plants  with  four  long  and 
two  short  stamina  eonstitute  the  fifteenth  class,  the 
tetradynamia  (four  powers)  fig.  15.  In  monadelphia^ 
which  is  the  name  of  the  sixteenth  class,  the  threads 
of  the  stamina  are  all  united  at  bottom,  but  the  an- 
therse  are  separate,  fig.  16.  In  diadelphia  the  threads 
are  united,  not  altogether,  but  in  two  bodies,  fig.  17. 
In  polyadelphia  they  are  connected  in  three  or 
more  bodies,  fig.  18. ' If  the  threads  are  separate, 
but  the  anthei*ee  united,  the  plant  is  in  the  nineteenth 
class,  syngenesiay  fig.  19.  In  all  the  above  classes 
the  stamina  are  distinct,  and  separate  from  the  pis- 
tilluro  ; but  where  the  former  grow  upon  the  latter^ 
the  plant  is  of  the  class  gynandria^  which  is  the 
twentieth,  fig.  28.  Sometimes  die  stamina  are  in 
one  blossom,  and  the  pistillum  or  pistilla  in  another 
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but  on  the  same  plant : in  this  case  they  form  the 
class  monacia  (one  house)  fig.  29.  But  if  the  sta- 
miniferous  blossom  is  on  one  plant,  and  the  pistil* 
liferous  on  another,  it  is  of  the  twenty-second  class, 
diacia  (tw'O  houses)  tig.  30.  And  lastly,  if  some 
blossoms  have  both  stamina  and  pistilla,  and  others 
only  one  or  the  other,  whether  on  the  same  plant, 
or  on  different  plants,  they  come  under  the  twenty- 
third  class,  polygamia,  fig.  31.  These  include  all 
vegetables  whose  flowers  are  conspicuous.  But 
there  are  some,  as  mosses,  sea- weeds,  mushrooms, 
' &c.  whose  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  or  whose  parts 
of  fructification  are  not  stamina  and  pistilla.  These 
are  all  arranged  together  in  the  twenty-fourth 
class,  called  cryptogamia : See  fig.  20 — 7.  • 

These  24  classes  have  been  recently  reduced  to 
20,  which  may  be  thus  arranged  with  examples 
under  each. 
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A tcuowledge  of  the  Orders  may  be  Tcry  easily 
attained,  by  observing  that,  ■ ; 

In  the  class  Didynamia,  they  depend  upon  the 
seeds  having  a seed  vessel,  or  not.  * ' 
Tetradynamia,  upon  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessel. 
Syngenesia,  upon  the  structure  of  the  florets. 
Cryptogamia,  upon  the  natural  assemblages  of 
plants  resembling  each  other.' 

And  that  in  all  the  other  classes,  excepting  Mo- 
nadelpI4a,  Diadelphia,  and  Poly adelphia,  they  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  pistils  only.  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  pistils,  count  the  styles,  as 
they  appear  at  their  bottom  part,  or  base ; but  it  the 
summits  are  not  supported  upon  styles,  then  count 
the  summits. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Classes,  with  their  attendant 
• Orders  and  familiar  examples. 
Monandria. 

Order  Monogy  nia  (1  pistil)  Common  Stonewort. 
Digynia . . (2  pistils)  Water  Fennel.' 
Tetragynia  (4  pistils)  Pondweed. 

Diandria. 

Order  Monogynia  ( I pistil)  Privet. 

Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Sweet-scented  Ver- 
nal Grass. 

Triandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Wild  Vine. 

Digj’nia  . . (2  pistils)  Meadow  Foxtail. 
Trigynia  . . (3  pistils)  Small-water  Chick- 

weed. 

Enneagynia  (9  pistils)BlackberriedHeath. 
Tetrandria.  * 

, Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Shepherd’s  Rodf  * 
Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Chick  weed  Toad- 
grass. 
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Trigynia . . (3  pistils)  Common  Box. 
Tetragynia.  (4  pistils)  Common  Holly.  . 
Pentandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Water  Mouse-ear. 
Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Common  Hop. 
Trigynia  . . (3  pistils)  Dwarf  Elder. 
Tetragynia  (4  pistils)  Grass  of  Parnassus. 
Pentagynia  (5  pistils)  Round-leaved  Sun* 

dew. 

Polygynia  . (many  pistils)  Little ‘Mouse- 

ear. 

Hexandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Common  Snow- 

• drop. 

Trigynia  . . (3  pistils)  Meadow-Saffron. 
Hexagynia  . (6  pistils)  Saracen’s  Birth- 

wort. 

Polygynia  . (many  pistils)  Water  Plan- 
tain. 

Heptandria. 

Order  Monogynia  ( 1 pistil)  Chickweed  Winter- 

Green. 

Octandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Rosebay  Willow- 

Herb. 

Digynia  ...  (2  pistils)  Common  Hasel- 

Nut  Tree. 

Trigynia ...  (3  pistils)  Snake  Weed. 
Tetragynia  . (4  pistils)  Water  Wort. 
Enneandria. 

Order  Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Dog  Mercury. 
Hexagynia  . (6  pistils)  Flowering  Rush.* 
Pecan  dria. 

; Older  Monogynia . (1  pistil)  Wild  Rosemary. 
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X)igynia  . . (2  pistils)  London  Pride. 
Trigynia  . . (3  pistils)  Greater  Stitch- 

wort. 

Pentagynia . (5  pistils)  Cuckoo  Flower. 

* 

Podecandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Floating  Horn- 

weed. 

Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Coratnon  Agrimony. 
Trigynia  . . (3  pistils)  Chesnut  Tree. 
Podecagynia(12  pistils)  Common  House- 

leek. 

Icosandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  Black-thorn. 
Pigynia  . . (2  pistils)  Ha%vthorn. 
Trigynia . . (3  pistils)  Mountain  Ash.  ' 
Pentagynia  (5  pistils)  Crab  Tree. 
PoJygynia  . (many  pistils)  Common  Mea- 
dow Sweet. 

Although  this  is  called  the  class  of  20  Stamens, 
because  the  flowers  arranged  under  it  generally 
contain  about  that  number ; yet  tl>e  classic  cha- 
racter is  not  to  be  taken  merely  from  the  number 
of  stamens,  but  from  a consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing circumstances,  which  will  sufficiently  distin- 
guish it  both  from  the  preceding  and  following 
classes.  ' 

Calyx,  consisting  of  one  leaf,  concave. 

Petals,  fixed  by  claw’s  to  the  inside  of  calyx. 
Stamens,  more  than  19,  standing  upon  the  petals 
or  calyx,  (but  not  upon  the  receptacle). 

Polyandria. 

Order  Monogynia  (1  pistil)  ComraonCelandine. 
Digynia  . . (2  pistils)  Upland  Burnet. 

2 B 2 
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Trigynia . . (3  pistils)  Wild  Larkspur. 
Pentagynia . (5  pistils)  Colunabine. 
Hexagynia  . (6  pistils)  Water  Aloes. 
Polygynia  ..(many  pistils).  Wood  Ane- 
mone. . 

Most  of  this  class  are  poisonous. 

Didynamia. 

> Order  Gymnospermia  (seeds  uncovered)  Red 
, '•  . Dead  Nettle. 
. . Angiospermia  ..  (seeds covered) Common 
^ > > Eyebright. 

I't-^Tbe  plants  in  the  first  order  of  this  class  are  Po- 
riferous mul  cephalic,  none  of  them  are  poisonous. 

Tetradynamia. 

OrPr  Siloculosa  (Pouch,  or  broad  Pod)  Horse- 
V t • i*''  j i ' ''  • '*  radish. 

Siliquosa  (long  Pod)  Wall- flower. 

^ It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  flowers  of  this 
class  have  uniformly  4 petals ; an  attention  to  this 
circumstance  will  probably  save  the  learner  some 
trouble,  as  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  sta- 
mens is  not  always  .very  obvious,  and  especially  as 
(Jie  plants  of  the  Hexandria  class  have  none  of  them 
'4  petals. 

Monadelphia.  < 

• , Order  Triandria  ,.  (3  stamens)  Juniper  Tree. 

Decandria  (10  stamens)  Wood  Cranesbill. 
Polyandria  . (many  Stamens)  Common 
i » . ■ ' Mallow. 

: In  this  class  the  filaments  are  all  together  at  the 
bottom,  but  separate  at  the  top.  The  orders  in  this 
and4he  two  fPowing  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  the -stamens.  4... . . 
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Diadelphia. 

Order  Hexandria  (6  stamens)  Common  Fumi- 
tory. 

Octandria . (8  stamens)  Common  Milk- 

. wort. 

Decandria . (10  stamens)  Common  Vetch. 

This  class  comprehends  the  butterfly -shaped 
flowers.  From  tlie  name  of  this  class,  the  young- 
Botanist  will  be  induced  to  imagine,  that  the  fila- 
ments are  always  formed  into  two  sets,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  as  in  many  instances  they  are 
united  into  one  set.  The  butterfly  shape  of  the 
blossom  will  therefore  (as  in  the  garden  pea)  be  a 
more  certain  guide. 

Polyadelphia. 

Order  Polyandria.  Common  St.  John’s  Wort. 
Syngenesia. 

Order,  Polygaraia  Squalls.  Florets  furnished 
with  stamens  and  pistils.  Common 
Sowthistle. 

Polygamia  Superflua.  Florets  in  the 
centre,  furnished  with  stamens  and 
pistils,  those  in  the  circumference 
with  only  pistils.  Groundsel. 

Polygamia  Frustanea.  Florets  in  the  cett- 
tre,  furnished  with  stamens  and  pis- 
tils, those  in  the  circumference  with- 
out any.  Corn-flower. 

-Polygaraia  Necessaria.  Florets  in  the 
centre,  furnished  with  stamens  and 

r pistils,  but  producing  no  seed.  Those 
in  the  circumference  withonly  pistils, 
and  producing  seed.  Marigold. 
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Polygfaraia  Segregata.  (Separated  flo- 
rets) That  is  when  several  florets, 
each  having  its  own  proper  cup,  are 
inclosed  within  one  common  calyx, 
so  as  to  form  altogether  one  flower 
■ only. 

The  Syngenesia  class  comprehend  those  flowers 
which  j^tanists  have  agreed  to  call  compound. 
The  essential  character  of  a compound  flower, 
consists  in  the  anthers  being  united,  so  as  to  form  a 
•cylinder,  and  a single  seed,  being  placed  upon  the 
receptacle,  under  each  floret.  The  Dandelion,  the 
Thistle,  and  the  Sun-flower,  arc  compound  flowers, 
that  is,  each  of  these  flowers  are  composed  or  com- 
pounded of  a number  of  small  flowers,  called  florets. 

The  Cryptogamia  class,  consists  of  those  plants  in 
which  the  obscure  and  peculiar  fructifications  do 
not  fall  under  either  of  the  preceding  distributions  ; 
'they  are  divided  into  five  orders. 

1.  Miscellanee — Miscellaneous.  Including  sub- 
jecte  incapable  of  arrangement  under  any  of  the 
following,  and  in  many  respects  disagreeing  with 
one  another,  as  the  hoi'setail,  &c. 

Q.  Filices— Ferns.  A well  known  kind  of  pro- 
duction, comprismg  plants  w'hich  have  their  flowers 
disposed  in'  spots  or  lines,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leuves,  as  in  the  Polypody  and  Spleenwort, 
though  sometimes  in  spikes,  as  in  the  Osmund 
Royal.  ' < - ^ ' 

’ 3.  Musci — M€«ses.*  Familiar  subjects. 

• 4.  Hepaticce,'a  kind  of  mosses.  Distinguished 
from  the  forgoing,  by  a difference  in  the  fhictifica- 

OOtt’,  I ^ j * ^ , 

5.  including  plants  which  scarcely  admit 

1 
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of  a division  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf ; to  these  be- 
long' the  different  kinds  of  Lichens,  and  Fucus  or 
Sea- weed.  ^ 

6.  Fungi — Fungusses.  Common  objects  com- 
prising mushrooms,  Sec. 

“ Thus  have  we  given  a sketch  of  the  Linncean 
tlivision  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  twenty -four 
classes,  and  of  each  class  into  two  or  more  orders. . 

. The  next  division  is  into  genera  or  families, 
each  genus  uniting  together  all  those  plants  which 
bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be  considered  memr 
bers  of  tlie  same  family.  The  name  given  to  the 
genus  is  the  name  by  which  all  the  plants  of  that 
family  are  known : thus,  the  genus  rcm  includes 
all  the  different  kinds  of  roses  ; salijr,  which  is  the 
scientific  name  for  willow,  every  kind  of  willow ; 
convolvulusy  every  kind  of  bindweed ; and  m'ca,  all 
the  heaths.  The  distinctfvC'Or  characteristic  marks 
upon  which  the  genera  are  founded,  arc  .always 
taken  from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  some 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ^ower, 
as  the  calyx,  petals,  seeds,  seed-vessels,  &c, ; whe- 
ther they  be  round,,  or  heart-shaped;  whole,  or 
divided  ; rough,  or  smooth;  single,  or  many ; and 
the  like. 

“ Tliere  is  ordy  one  more  division  necessary  to 
bring  us  down  to  particular  plants.  For  instance, 

I have  found,  that  my  newly  gathered  flower  is  a 
rose,  a convolvulus,  or  a heath,  but  I want  to  know 
what  kind  of  rose,  convolvulus,  &c.  For  this  pur- 
pose each  genus  is  divided  into  species,  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  which  are  formed  upon  the  leav^,  i 
stems,  roots,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  plant,  except 
the  flower;  and  some  name,  caUed  the  specific  nr 
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trivial  name,  is  given  to  eacli  species,  thus  charac- 
terized, which,  added  to  the  name  of  the  genus, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  each  particular  plant: 
thus,  there  is  the  sa/ix  tunuia,  salix  latifolia^  salix 
repens,  or  the  woolly  willow,  the  broad>leaved  wil- 
low, the  creeping  willow,  and  several  others,  which 
are  all  species  of  the  genus  salix,  or  willow,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  long-eared  bat,  the  common 
bat,  the  vampyre  bat,  and  the  horse- shoe  bat,  ate 
all  species  of  the  same  geaus  vespertilio,  or  bat. 

“ We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  Linnaeus^  system  of  classifica- 
tion for  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;*  and  have  arrived 
'at  the  ultimate  object  of  our  research,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  family  and  species  to  which  any  individual 
plant  may  belong.  1 shall  now  elucidate  the  whole 
by  an  example. 

' “ Suppose  that  you  have  found,  and  brought 
home  from  your  walk,  a delicate,  blue,  bell-shaped 
•flower,  called  by  some  bell-flower,  by  others  Can- 
terbui*y-bell,  and  by  others  again  blue- bell.  You 
naturally  wish  to  know  by  what  name  this  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  botanist,  what  name  all  scien- 
tific men  in  every  country  have  agreed  to  give  it, 
that  you  may  be  at  no  loss  under  what  name  to 
look  tor  a description  of  it,  or  how  to  communicate 
to  others  any  observations  you  may  have  made 
U]>on  this  plant  yourself. 

• “ In  the  first  place,  then,  examine  how  many 
stamina,  or  how  many  of  those  small  bodies  called 
its  anthera,  are  to  be  found  in  the  bell-shaped 
corolla,  or  blossom  ; you  discover  five ; now  run 
over  the  classes  of  Linnoeus,  till  you  come  to  that, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  five  stamina;  this  is 
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called  pentandria,  and  you  therefore  know  your 
flower  to  be  in  this  class.  Next  look  for  the  pistil - 
lum  or  pistilla,  of  which  in  this  plant  you  will  And 
only  one  ; this  characterizes  the  first  order,  calle4 
monogynia,  and  therefore  your  plant  is  in  the  class 
pentandria,  and  order  monogynia.  You  have  now 
done  with  the  stamina  and  pistilla,  and  must  attend 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  comparing  them,’ 
as  you  go  on,  with  the  characters  of  all  the  genera 
in  this  first  order  of  the  fifth  class.  The  calyx  you 
find  to  have  five  divisions,  sharp,  and  not  quite.  up>J 
right;  the  coridla  of  one  petaJ,  bell- shaped  with 
five  clefts,  close  at  the  base.;  shrivelling ; segments' 
broad,  sharp,  open  ; seed-vessel  roundish,  of  three 
or  four  cells ; all  which  tallies  exactly  with  the  ge- 
neric character  of  campanula;  this  therefore  is  the 
genus,  and  you  have  now  only  to  find  out  to  what 
species  yours  belongs.  The  leai  es  nearest  to  the 
roots,  and  which  are  generally  so  close  to  the 
ground  as  to  require  care  not  to  leave  them  behind* 
in  gathering  the  plant,  you  will  find  to  be  round,  or 
rather  heart-shaped,  or  sometimes  kidney-shaped, 
whilst  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  narrow,  and  strap- 
shaped; this  determines  the  species,  and  in  this- 
your  flower  agrees  with  the  character  of  that  called 
rotundifolia.  You  have  therefore  now  determined 
your  plant  to  be  the-  campanula  rotundifolia^  and 
you  may  read  all  the  descriptions  of  this  plant  with- 
out a doubt  as  to  its  being  the  same,  and  may  de-  • 
scribe  to  others,  where  you  found  it,  when  you 
found-  it,  and  what  else  yon  know  of  it,  without  any ' 
fear  of  confounding  it  with  any  other  blue,  bell-  * 
shaped  flower,  of  wliich'  there  are  many,  both  of 
this  and  of  other  genera.”  ■ See  Skrimshire’s  Essays- 
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• BoTANT-B«y.  See  New  Hou^nd.  •’ 

Bote,  in  old  law  books,  signifies  recompence,;* 
amends,.  Scci  thus  man6o/«  is  compensation  for  a 

person  slain,  .-r  \ 

; Bottle,  a small  vessel  proper  to  contain  liquors, 
made  of  leafiier,  glass,  or  stone.  Dr«  Percival  catt.'*,i 
lions  against  the  practice  of  cleaning  wine-botto 
with  leaden  shot.  He  thinks  that,  through  negli-^ 
gencc,  some  must  sometimes  be  left  behind;  and- 
that,  dissolving  in  wine  or  beer,  they.communicate 
the  poisonous  sweetness  sometimes  permved  in 
pbrtrwine,  when  such  adulteration  is  neither  de- 
signed nor  suspected.  Potash  is  recommended  in 
t£ir  stead;  a small  quantity  of  which,  with  the. 
water,  will  clean  two  gross.  Bottles  were  formerly* 
made  of  tlie  skins  of  goats  and  other  animals,  which 
were  apt  to  decay  by  use  and  length  of  time,  hence- 
the  propriety  of  putting  “ new  wine,”  that  was  apt, 
to  ferment,  “ into  new  bottles”  which  were  strong: 
and  able  to  endure  the  force  ot  the  expansion;  but 
‘♦  old  wine”  in  which  there  was  no  danger  of  fer- 
mentation, might  safely  be  put  “ into  old  bottles’*, 
that  were  less  strong ; ■ or  which  from  long  us® 

might  have  become  brittle.  ^ ^ ‘ c ‘ 

^ Bottomry,  in  commerce,  is  in  the  nature  ol  -a 
mortgage  of  a ship ; when  the  owner  takes  up  mo  -i 
ney  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  voyage,-  and 
pl^es  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship  (pars  pns: 
toto ) as  ZL  security  for  the  repayment.*.  ~ » v 

r Bounty,  money  given  by  govCTnment  on  we  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  certain  articles  of  ;Com-i 
merce,  the  trade  in  which  it  is  thought  necessary" 
to  encoun^e  by  temptations  beyond  its  orctoary. 

profits.  The  effect  of  bounty  on  tiie  productiottof : 
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any  article,  is  to  render  it  d^rer^m  tfee  iiome 
market.  ' ' ‘ 

Bow,  a weapon  of  offence  made  of  wood,  with  a 
string  fastened  at  each  extremity,  and  which,  being 
^ bent,  expels  an  arrow,  on* its- rebound,  with  great 
force  and  velocity.  The  bow  is  the  most  ancient 
^ and  most  univer^  of  all  weapons  ; and  one,  in  the 
construction  and  nse  of  which  those  nations,  that 
have  no  other,'  excel  in  a degree  that  appeal's  won- 
derful to'men  not  practised  in  its  use. 

Bowls,  a game  played  upon  a fine  smooth  grassy 
surface,  used  solely*  for  the  purpose,  and  deno- 
minated a bowling-green.'  The  party  may  consist 
of  two,  four,  six,  or  eight.  The  sides  being  selected 
by  the  throwing  up  of  a coin,  each  player  has  two 
howls,  which  are  marked,  so  that 'all  may  know 
their  own.  The  leader  sends  off  a smaller  bowl 
called'  a jack,  which  he  follows  with  bis  first 
bow],  getting  as  near  the  jack  as  poffsible:  he  is 
theu  followed  by  one  of  the  adverse  pai*ty^  and  so 
on  till  all  the  bowls  are  played  ; as ' many  of  the 
bowls,  on  either  side,  as  are  nearer  to  the  jack  than 
the  nearest  on ‘the  opposite  side, -so  many  do  the 
successful  party  score  towards  .the  game.  Some- 
times a ball  laying  vei^  near  the  jack,  is  removed 
to  a distance- by  the  bit  of  an  adversary’s -bowl, 
which  remains  neai*er  the  jack  than  the  bowl  it  has 
driven  away;  this  is  caked  a hence  the  pro- 
-VCTb,  “ he  that  plays  at  bowls,  must  expect  rubs.” 
Brachoian  or  'Brachmin,  au  ancient  religious 
denominatioa  of  meu  in  India ; ffie  successors  of 
.-whom,  it  is  said,  ai-e  called  Bramins,  See  Bramins. 

Brain,  a ^ft  whitish  mass,  enclosed  in  the  cra- 
nium or  scull,  encompassed  with  two  membranes 
VOL.  I.  3 c 
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called  dura  muter  and  pia  mater ^ and  dirided  into 
three  principal  parts;  the  cerebrum^  orbrain,  strictly 
po  cfdled;  the  cerebellum  ; and  the  wtedu/Za  obtonga. 
The  cerebrum  is  supposed  by  most  authors  to  consist 
of  innumerable  minute  glands > de^tmedfor  the  se- 
credon  of  animal  spirits  frorn  the  blood,  and  of  in- 
finitely fine  fibres,  communicating  ^'|th  the  nery^. 
The  cerebeflumy  or  hinder  part  of  t^e,  brain, 
esteemed  a kind  of  little  brain  itself.  Its  substan,Qe 
is  harder  and  luoi-e  solid  Uian  that  of  the  cerebrum, 
but  of  the  same  nature.  The  vie^ulla  oblongu  or 
the  medullary  part,  and  the  cerebellum  are  joined  ^n 
one,  of  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  a continuation, 
whence  originate  most  of  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  ^ 
the  body. 

• Bramiks,  the  cast  or  hereditery  division  of  Hin- 
doos peculiarly  devoted  to  region  and  religio^s 
scienpe,  in  the  same  manner  as,  among  the  Jews, 
the  priestliood  was  ordained  tp  cpntinue  ip  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  The  families  of  this  cast  clalaa  peculiar 
veneration  from  the  rest,  and  seem,  ip  their  name  of 
hramins,  to  claim  the  inerit  of  being  the  mow  im.- 
ipcdiate  fpllowei's  of  Brahmai  their  incarnate  deity. 
■On  the  plher  hand,  to  mainttun  this  phtwapter,  they 
profess  a peculiar  circumspection  oyer  their  couduci, 
wnd  self-denial  on  .many  points  wherein  they  afiPV 
indulgence  to  their  less  holy  neighbours.  Tp  speak 
of  the  religion  of  the  bramins,  it  is  mpte  ebyreet  to 
say  the  religion  of  Brahma,  of  whom  the  bramios 
make  part  of  the  disciples.  Of  this  system  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  particulars  wUbin  a narrow 
apace  ; and,  perhaps,  Europeans  ought  to  confess 
themselves  altogether  incompetent  to  the  task..  In 
its  morals,  it  often' presents  very  amiable  features^ 
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in  its  metapliyslcs,  or  at  least  in  its  attempts  to  de« 
scribe  the  actions  of  the  Creator  toward  mankind, 
its  symbols  are  frequently  absurd.  How  far  these 
are  the  jlegeneracies  of  an  ancient  establishment, 
and  the  misconstructions  of  ignorance,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say.  It  were  too  hasty  a conclusion, 
however,  to  infer,  that,  in  its  institution,  if  not  in 
its  pure  state  at  present,  it  was  not  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a praise-worthy  morality  and  tolerably 
sound  philosophy.  Of  the'  institutions  of  Brahma, 
that  of  the  subdivisions  of  his  disciples  into  perper 
taal  casts  is  the  most  striking,  and  most  deserving 
of  attention. 

BRiiN,  the  skins  or  busks  of  corn,  especially  of 
wheat,  separated  from  the  flour  by  a sieve.  From 
ttiis,  stardh  principally  made : it  is  much  used 
by  dyers,  and  in  other  niallufactures.  , 

Br.wch,  signifies  the  arm  of  a free,  which  pro- 
ceeding from  the  trunk,  helps'  to  form  the  head  or 
crown  thereof.  The  same  term  is  applied' in  ge- 
nealogy ab'd' anatomy ; thus  we  say  the  branch  of  a 
family,  the  branch  of  an  artery,  vein,  5cc.. 

Branchi£,  gilhy  in  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  luiigs  of  land  animals, 
by  which  fishes  take  in  and  throw  out  a certain 
quantity  of  water  imprecated  with  air : hence  we 
have  the  terra, 

Branchiostecous,  which  denotes  an  order  of 
fishes  having  gills  without  bony  rays.  Of  tliese 
Linneeus  made  ten  genera,  which  later  naturalists 
have  placed  among  the  Oartelaginei,  which  see. 

Brandy,  a spirituous  and  infiammable  liquor, 
^tracted  from  wine  and  other  liquors  of  distillation. 
The  wine- brandy,  made  in  France,  is  esteemed  the' 
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best  ia  Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made, 
and  pridfed  wine  is  used  for  this  purpose,  rather 
tjiaa  good  wine.  The  chief  brandies , for  foreign, 
trade,  and  those  accounted  best,  are  the  brandies, 
of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Blasojs,  Poictou,. 
Touraine,  ApjoUf  Nantz,  Burgundy,  and  Cham- 
paign.  ^ 

. Bras.il,  a large  country  on  the  east  side  of  South 
America,  said, to  be  in  some  places  15  or  IG  miles 
broad,  and  a .thousand  miles  long.  It  was  disco- 
vered and  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  in  tlie  year 
the  goyeininent  and  court  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated thither  to  free  themselves  from  .the  power, 
and  tyranny'^of  Bonaparte.  ^ The  air  of  Brasil, 
though  withiu  the  torrid  zone,  is  rather  temperate 
and  wholesome.  The  water  is  good,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  fertile.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  ^ rum,  to- . 
bacco,  hides,  drugs,  gold  and  diamonds : for  which 
it  ^receives,  woollen  stutfs,  silk,  hats,  hardwares,, 
wine,  &c. 

Br.asil-wood,  an  American  wood  of  a ped  colour>j 
and  very  h^vy,  used  in  dying.  It  grows  natu- 
rally iif  the  warmest  parts  of  America.  The  .do- 
rnand  has  been  so  great  that  none  of  the  trees  are 
left  in  pny  of  the  British  plantations ; so  tliat  Mr. 
Catesby  pwns  himself  ignorant  of  the  dimensions  to 
which  they  grow.  The  largest  remaining  are  not 
above  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  eight  or  nine  in 
height.  ■ The  colour  produced  from  this  wood  is 
greatly  improved  by  a solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia. 

. Brass,  is  a most  useful  compound,  formed  by 
the  union  of  copper  with  zinc  in  various  propor- 
tions. This  substance,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  but  varying  in  its  shades 
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accorJHrig  to  the  proportion  of  ingi^ients  employ- 
ed. It  is^more  fusible  than  copper,  and  not  so  apt 
to  tarnish  : it  isTnalleable  Whenxjold,  but  not  wheii^ 
heated.  The  thWy  of  making  is  this : mhc* 
together ihe  oxydes  of  copper  and ‘zinc,  and  reduce 
thfem  With  a catbonacfeous  flux:  The  following  are 
th’e  proper  proportions  ; 50  grains  of  oxyde  of  co^ 
per';  100  gtains  of  lapife  caliminai*fe ; 400  grains' of 
black  flux  and  30  grains  of  cTiatcoal  powder.  Mel^^ 
the  mixture  in  a crucible  till  the  blue  flame  is  seen  ^ 
nO  longer  oil' the  lid  of  the  crucibt^  and' when  cold 
a flne  buttdh 'of  bi-asS  is  fodnd  beneath  the  scoria, 
Weighing  rathsr ' raOre  than  the  copper  alone  ob-^ 
tainabte  frorii  its  oxyde  without  the'  calamine. 
Brass  is  so  ductile  that  sieves  of  extreme  finene^ 
are  wove  With  the  wire,  after  the  manner  of  cain-^ 

brie  Weaving.  . i u t < d 

Brazing,  the  soldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  bfass^ 
melted  between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  Ir 
the  work  be  very  fine,  as  wlien  two  leaves  of  a 
broken  saw  ' are  to  be  tiraZed  together,  they  cover  if 
with  pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it 
may  incorporate  with  the  brass  powder,  which  i^ 
added  to  if.  Tlie  piece  is'  then  exposed  to  the  fire 
without  touching  th4‘  co&ls,  and  heated  till  the 
brass  is  seen  to  run. 

Breads  in  a general  sensei,  signifies  food ; in  a 
particular  sen^,  it  is  a diy  and  simple  preparation 
Cbnstitdtihg  the  greater  pari  of  food  : ahd  ' if  is  ot- 
servaWe,  that  without  bread,  or  somewhat  in  thi^ 
form,  no  nation  seems  to  live.  Thus  the  Lap- 
landers, who  have  but  little  corn,  make  a sort  of 
l^ead  of  dried  "fishes,  and  of  Ihe  inner  rind  of  tW 
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pipe,  which  seems  to  be  used  not  so  much  for  their, 
npurisliment  as  for  supplyiog  a dry  food.  For  this, 
mankind  seem  to  have  a universal  appetite,  reject- 
ing bland,  slippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This, 
saj's  Dr.  Cullen,  is  not  commonly  accounted  for,*, 
but  seems  to  arise  from  very  simple  principles. 
The  preparation  of  our  food  depends  on  the  mix- 
ture of  animal  fluids  in  every  stage.  Among  others, 
the  saliva  is  necessary,  which  requires  dry  food  as 
a necessary  stimulus  to  draw  it  forth;  as  bland,, 
slippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  too 
short  stay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  effect,  or 
to  cause  a sufficient  degree  of  manducation  to 
emulge  that  liquor.  For  this  reason,  we  com- 
monly use  dry  bread  along  witli  animal  food, 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  quickly  swallowed. 
For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food,  nothing 
is  so  fit  as  bread,  assisted  by  a previous  mauduca- 
tion  ; for  which  purpose,  bread  is  of  like  necessity 
in  the  stomach,  it  being  expedient  that  a substance 
of  solid  consistence  should  be  long  retained  there. — 
Bread,  well  raised  and  baked,  differs  from  unfer- 
mented bread,  not  only  in'  being  less  compact, 
lighter,  and  of  a more  agreeable  taste,  but  also  in 
bc'mg  more  easily  miscible  with  water,  with  which 
it  does  not  form  a viscous  mass,  a circumstance  of 
great  importance  in  digestion.  With  regard  to  the 
vegetables  from  which  bread  may  be  prepared,  it  is 
W)  be  observed,  that  the  grains  of  all  are  almost  in- 
tirely  composed  of  substances  very  proper  for  the 
nourishment  of  animals ; hut  that  those  which  con- 
tain a farinaceous  matter  are  botli  the  most  agree- 
oble  and  most  nutritive.  The  following  is  reckoned 
w»  exctilent  recipe  for  making  bread ; to  half  a 
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bush«hof  flonr  add  six  ounces  of>.salt,  a pint  of; 
yeast,  and  ^ quarts  of  boded  water:  in  warifl' 
weather  pour  in  the  water  nearly  cold,  in\ 
winter  and  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the  water> 
should  he  warm.  These  are  to  be  put  in  a knead>: 
ing^troi^h,  and  well  worked  into  dough.  This 
to  be  x»vered  up  to  ferment  and  rise,  and  id 
this  state  it)  is  called  sponge.  Let  it  lie  about  an^ 
hour  and  half,  1 then  knead  it  agmn,  and  re-covei^ 
it  for' some  time  longer;  heat  the  oven,  and  when 
properly  cleaned,  make  the  bread  into  loaves,  and 
place  them  in  it  to  bake.  * i •- 

Bread  (Adulteration  of,)  by  means  of  alum,  may 
be  considered  as  one  lamentable  source  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children,'  as  obstructions  in  the  bowels, 
rickets,  Ssc,  To  discover  such  unlawful  practices^ 
requires  no  chemical  skill : on  macerating  a small 
piece  of  the  crumb  of  new* baked  bread  in  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,,  the  taste  of  the  latter, 
if  alum  has  been  used  by  the  baker,  will  acquire  a 
sweetish  astringency.  Another  method  of  detect* 
ing  this  adulteration  consists  in  thrusting  a heated 
knife  into  a loaf  before  it  has  grown  cold;  and  if  it 
be  free  from  •that  ingredient,  scarce  any  alteration 
vrill  'be  visible  on  the  blade;  but,  in  the  contrary 
case,  its  surface,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  wil 
appear  slightly  covered  with  an  aluminous  inenu^ 
tatioD.  , . 

Bread-fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  orfocorpuF,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  to  Europeans 
by  the  great  navigator  Dampier.  It  is  indigenous 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea ; the  tree  is  said  to  bd 
Of  the  size  of  a large  apple  tree ; the  leaves  broad, 
and  of  a dark  green.  > Thefrud  isni^^Mled'lotde 
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boug-hs  ill  the  manner  of*  apples,  and  of  about  the 
si2e  of  a pound  of  bread,  inclosed  with  a tough  riad, 
which,  when  ripe,  turns  of  a yellow  colour.  The  . 
internal  part  is  yellow,  soft,  and  sweet.  The  na-. 
tives  of  the  countries  where  it  grows,  bake  it  in  an^. 
oven  till  the  rind  is  black ; and  this  being  scraped 
off,  eat  the  inside,  which  is  then  while,  resembling.  ‘ 
new -baked  bread,  having  neither  seed  nor  stone., 
if  kept  in  this  state  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows 
harsh.  It  is  said  to  be  very  satisfying  to  the  sto* 
mach,  full  of  nourishment,  and  therefore  proper 
for  hard-working  people.  It  is  known  at  Bantam 
by  the  name  of factum  ; and  Anson  calls  the  tree, 
the"  rima.  It  supplies  food  during  three  fourths  of 
the  year. 

Breviary,  a book  of  divine  service  in  the  Romish 
church.  It  is  composed  of  ndatins,  lauds,  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  vespers,  and  the  complini  or  post 
comimmio. 

Brewing,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer^ 
from  malt.  A quantity  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left 
l6  cool  till  the  height  of  the  steam  be  over;  when 
60  much  is  poured  to  a quantity  of  malt  in  the 
mashing-tub  as  makes  it  of  a consistence  to  be  just 
well  rowed  up.  After  standing  thus  a quarter  of  aa 
Hour,  a second  quantity  of  water  is  added ; and 
that  in  propoition  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be_ 
strong  or  weak.  This  part  of  the,  operation  is  call- 
ed mashing.  The  whole  now  stands  two  or  three^ 
hoursj  more  or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
wort,  or  the  difference  of  the  weather,  and  is  drawn, 
off  into  a receiver,  and  the  mashing  repeated  for  a 
s^pond  wort,  in  the  same  manner  as  mr  the  first, 
only  the  ^ter  mhst  be  cooler  than  before,  and' 
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must  not  ^tand  above  half  the  time.  The  two  worts 
atie  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity  of  hops 
added,  and  the  liquor,  closely  covered  up,  quickly 
boiled  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  ; then  let 
into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  strained  from  it  into 
the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yest  is  ap- 
plied ; and  it  is  left  to  work  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit 
to  tun  up.  For  small-beer,  there  is  a third  mashing' 
with  the  water  nearly  cold,  not  lett  to  stand  above 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  hopped  and  boiled  at 
discretion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  re- 
sulting from  the  two  first  mashiogs  must  be  used,  as 
liquor  for  the  third  mashing  of  fresh  malt.  The 
following  is  a good  receipt  for  brewing  beer  on  a 
small  scale.  We  can  from  our  own  experience 
testify  to  its  value.  The  quantity  of  malt  is  one 
peck  only.  In  a copper,  &c.  that  will  hold  ten  or 
twelve  gallons,  boil  your  water,  and  when  so  far 
cooled  down  that  you  can  see  your  face  in  it,  put 
some  of  the  water  into  a mashing  tub,  and  add  the 
malt  by  degrees  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  mixed 
with  a ladle,  then  add  more  malt  an»l  water,  till  the 
malt  and  about  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  are 
used,  let  it  stand  closely  covered  up  with  a woollen 
cover  of  two  or  three  doubles,  about  an  hour,  draw 
it  off  and  pour  on  more  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand 
half  an  hour,  and  repeat  the  process  till  you  have 
the  quantity  of  wort  you  wish  to  make.  A peck  of 
malt  will  make  five  gallons  of  decent  table  ale. 
After  the  wort  has  run  off  from  the  mash  tub  boil 
it  quickly  with  about  three  ounces  of  hops.  Then 
pour  the  liquor  through  a sieve  into  vessels  to  cool, 
and  when  about  as  warm  as  new  milk  fresh  drawn 
from  the  cow,  add  about  half  a pint  of  yeast  to  it. 
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which  must  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  wort." 
When  the  fermentation  is  over,  put  it  into  a barrel ; 
and  after  a day  or  two  let  it  be  closely  bunged 
down : it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a month. 

Bribery,  the  act  of  prevailing  upon  any  indi>* 
vidual  to  do  a legal  or  illegal  act  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ward. In'  elections,  we  have  heard  of  voters  bribed 
to  a party  ; in  law,  of  witnesses  bribed  to  bear  false 
testimony,  of  jurors  bribed  to  return  unjust  ver- 
dicts, of  judges  bribed  to  forego  their  duty,  or  to  do 
it.  In  many  of  the  lower  official  departments,  the 
practice  of  bribery  is  so  notorious  and  systematit, 
that  those  who  have  any  intercourse  with  them 
submit  to  the  fraud  as  a matter  of  necessity,  and- 
the  receivers  are  not  deficient  iii  effrontery  j but  the- 
offence  of  taking  bribes,  if  prosecuted  at  law,  is  pu- 
nishable by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Brick,  a composition  of  earth,  formed  into  long' 
squares,  four  inches  broad  and  eight  or  nine  long,' 
and  baked  or  burnt  in  a kiln,  or  in  a clamp^  to  serve 
as  stones  in  building.  Bricks  are  generally  made 
of  a yellowish -coloured,  fattish  earth,  commonly 
called  loarHf  ground  into  a paste,  and  mixed  with 
ashes.  Common  bricks  are  of  a brownish  colour  % 
stock  bricks  are  made  to  resemble  stone  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  red  bricks,  formeriy  so  much  ad- 
mired, must  be  made  of  earths  that  contain  ferru- 
ginous particles,  and  baked  in  kilns.  Bricks  may- 
be made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear  of  stones. 

Bridewell,  a name  first  given  to  a building  near 
Blackfriars -bridge,  in  London,  where  there  was  a 
well,  « dedicated  to  one  of  the  St.  Brides  or  Brid- 
gets. Bridewell  is  not  only  a prison  for  the  dis- 
solute, but.  an  hospital  for  the  education  ofindus- 
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trious  youth.  Here,  twenty  arts-masters  (as  Uiey 
i^re  styled),  condsting  of  decayed  tradesmen,  such 
as  shoemakers,  taylors,  flax-dressers  and  weavers, 
have  houses,  and  receive  apprentices,  who  are  in- 
structed in  the  several  trades ; the  master  receiving 
the  profits  of  their  labours.  After  tlie  boys  have 
served  their  time  with  credit,  they  are  paid  ten 
pounds  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  They  are  dressed  in  blue, 
with  a white  hat.” 

BaiDGE,  a work  of  carpentry,  or  masonry,  built 
over  a river,  canal,  &c.  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a road  over  water,  supported  by  one 
or  more  arches,  and  these  are  supported  by  piers 
or  buttments.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton,  being  1545  feet  in 
length,  and  consisting  of  34  ardies.  ^rhis  was 
built  in  the  12th  century.  The  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  erected  in 
the  9th  century,  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  go- 
thic structure  remaining  in  the  kingdom.  London - 
bridge  is  900  feet  long,  00  high,  and  74  wide;  it  is 
supported  by  18  piers  from  34  to.  25  feet  thick. 
Westminster-hridge  is  1320  feet  long  and  44  feet 
wide.  It  consists  of  15  arches,  was  finished  in 
1750,  and  copt  389,000/.  Blackfriars-bridge  was 
finished  in  1770 : it  consists  of  nine  large  arches, 
nearly  elliptical,  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  42  feet, 
and  the  lengtli,  from  wharf  to  wharf,  996  feet.  It 
cost  150,840/. 

. Brief,  in  law,  an  abridgement  of  the  client’s  case, 
made  out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a trial  at 
law ; wherein  case  of  the  plaintiff,  is  to  hf 
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briefly,  but  ijbtaplet^y  Tbe'-terifl'^i^  i< 

•Iso  used  for  a lettd^'from  the  laftg‘,®emp6^i«^ng 
disti^ed  persons  to  ask  for  chantabfd'^tkitt^bMiofii 
in  an ’churches  and  <dtapeb,'^aQd  house  to 

house.**  ' “ -•  'll'  *1  ‘-^''ttoiioK  vi".  I * ■ '/5 

Baiq,  or  Brigantine^  a tenri  vftrfously  applied  hy 
tile  mariners  of  difTerent^  European  nations,  to  a 
peculiar  sort  of  vessel  of  their  own  marine;  * AmOr^ 
British  seamen,  this  vessel  is  distingiiished  hy  hav* 
iUg  her  mainsails  set  nearly  in  the'  plane  of  her 
#^reas  the^'tnainsails  of  Other  ships  are  ' hui^ 
athwart,  or  at  tight  angles  intou  the  ship’s  lengthy 
ahd  fastened  to  a yard  which  bangs  parallel  to  the 
de«ki  ■ i r'  J '•  0 # 


'^’BrigadB}  • party  or  • div^ti'  of  soWiers,  either 
hhf se  or  foot.  An  army  iS  divided  into  brigades  of 
horse  and  brigades  of  fbot  : »a  bri^de  of  horse  i»  a 
liody  of  eight  or  ten  squadi’ons ; - a brigade  of  foot 
consists  of  foot,  five^ ‘or  six  battalions*  o 

^ Bf^^odt4no^0r,'ai^assistant«ificer  to  a brigadieri 
BniGADiER,  the  WE^eral  officer  who  has  the  com* 
maud  ^Of  a'4  brigade  i i the^ rank'  does  not  at  prewnt 
exist  itt  the  British  8^^oes.c  ,mr»;;Vn  4 •»  < ' i' 

1' BfUMsttJNi.  ^ •See'tSULpfitm^'!^  ' J fjJ-  ; •: 


is  ^ithdfC native,  as  i«a-w'ater,  or- the 
water  flowin|f  from%«it  Spitegs  y lir  artificial,-l)eing^ 
feriUed  % thfe'dSssolution’of  -salt  ib  vmter; ' ~At  the 
srft-worics  at  UpWSCh,'ihW'<»cesfertiiii^  there  are 
ihUhd  at 'the  ShfUC  tiitte/  ahd  in' the  same  ph,  three 
' sorts  df  brine,  eaChiif  h differ«it  strength.  C5nriu^ 
pickling  fish'  ih  u^nral  brine,  is  prohibited 
act^f  piwlmment*  i^me  ste^  their  sedd-wheat  i®. 
brinejr’  to  ‘pn}vent'''tiidlBmut{-  ^ Brine  is  also 

-jVjTa 
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« BfiisiXE»  a rigid  glo^y  hair  found  <m  swine^ 
EDUcb  used  by  bruahoiakers, , shoemakers,  sadlers^ 
Md  others^.,  Brisdes  made  of  iu.-this  country, 
are  chiefly  imported  from  Russia  aud  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  Germany.  ' ' £ 

' Britain,  tho  present^  name  of  our  island,  sayfr 
Hacphcrsou,  has  its  mrigin  in  the  Cdtic  tongue  r- 
Brity. or  Braidf  signifying  “ extensive,”- and  iw 
“ land.”  1 This  island,  which  lies  between  60** 

58*^.  SO'  north  lat.  containing,  in  n line  from  north 
to  south,  nearly  550  miles,  was  once  divided  into 
many  sovereignties^^  From  the- tiine):Of  Egbert, 
A.D.  819,  they  were  reduced  to  three:  Englaiidi 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  Edward  III.  united  Wales  to 
England,  by  conquest.  James  Vl.^  of  Scotland,  by-: 
succession  to  the*  throne*  of  England,  united  the' 
crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  person,  andl 
thus  governing  the  two  Britains,  or  Britannia^. 
Pritna  and  Britanma-Secunda  of  the  Romans,*  he 
styled  himself  king  of  Great  Britain.  s'Cbis  union 
was  completed  by  Ann.  Henry  VUl.  ;erected  her 
land  into  a kingdom,  and  annexed  the  crown  te 
that  of  England.  Great  Britain  and  Ir^nd  ware 
united  in  one  kingdom  on  the  1st  day  of'  Jmiuary, 
A.  D.  1801,  and  the  oislof  George  III.  > ■* 
Britain,  New,  a country  - of  North  America, 
comprehending  all  the  tract  north  Canada,  cox^ 
monly  called' the  Esquimaux  country ,^'iRcJuding 
Labrador,  -New  North}  and  <New  Sooth  Wales, 
The  principal  settlements  belong  tp  ^e  l^iglish 
Hudson’s  ^y  Company.  There  is  also  island 
to  the  north  of  New  Guinea  named  New  Britain«  - 4 
, Broadcast,  aterqi  in  httritandy i nigiatfy^.lhi 
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method  of  sowing  field-plants  by  scattering  the 

^cd}  and  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  drill 

busbapdry. 

Broadside,  a discharge  of  all  the  guns  op  pnp 
tide  of  a ship  at  the  same  fime. 

Brocade  or  Brocadoy  a stuff  of  gold,  silyer^  or 
tilk  raised  and  enriched  with  Bowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  l^y  of  the 
merchants  or  manufacturers. 

Broker,  a profession,  of  which  there  are  two 
principal  kinds:  exchange- hr, okjei-s  and  pawn- 
hrp|ieis.  EKchange-Vrokers,  are  a sort  of  nego- 
ciators,  wfio  ctmUive,  meka  and  conclude  bargains 
between  merchants  and  tradesmen,  in  ipattei's  of 
money  or  merchandise  ; or  stock-brpk.ers,  who  are 
employed  to  buy  and  sell  shares  in  tlie  joint  stock 
pf  a company  or  corporation,  or  in  the  public  funds  ; 
pr  appraisers  of  household  furniture.  TJ^ese,  in 
London,  are  severally  authorized  to  practise  by 
ope  general  licence  granted  by  the  lordrmaypr, 
who  administers  an  path  and  takes  bond  for  the 
faitliful  execution  of  the  office.  Pawn-brokers  are 
persons  who  lend  money  to  necessitous  persons  upon 
goods  pledged  as  seemity  for  the  same,  at  a legal 
interest,  and  under  regulations  established  by  act 
of  parliament.  See  Exchange  : Stocks,  Sfp. 

Bronze,  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  atid  some- 
times zinc,  used  for  bells,  cannon,  statues,  &c. 
This  metal  is  brittle,  hard  and  sonorous.  The  re- 
lative quantities  of  the  component  metals  qre  va- 
lued according  to  the  use  to  which  the  bronze  is 
to  be  applied.  Tin  being  less  subject  to  rust  tbao. 
copper,  renders  bronze  capable  of  being  exposed  to 
the  air  without  bepoming  covered  with  verdigrise, 
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trhich  is  one  reason  why  it  is  used  for  such  woiis 
as  cannon  and  statues.  The  greater  susceptibility 
of  bronze  than  copper  is  also  an  advantageous  pro- 
perty, and  much  facilitates  the  casting  of  large 
works.  It  appears  that  tin,  on  its  mixture  with 
copper,  changes  the  size  and  disposition  of  its 
pores,  and  gives  to  the  compound  a compactness 
through  which  it  becomes  specifically  heavier 
than  either  of  the  metals  in  a separate  state,  and 
more  secure  from  the  coiTOsion  of  the  atmosphere. 

BitoisEs,  nothing  more  common  than  these 
among  children.  The  injui-ed  parts  are  to  have 
Knen  soaked  with  vinegar,  cold-water,  brandy, 
lime-water,  &c.  applied  to  them  frequently.  If  the 
bruise  is  slight  nothing  is  better  than  the  applica- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  Pomade  Divine,  which 
see.  This  is  also  eitcellent  for  bums,  the  sting  of 
gnats,  wasps,  &c.  When  bruises  are  pretty  con- 
siderable, REST  and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts  are  very 
conducive  to  a cure.  If  very  violent  the  injured 
parts  should  he  bled  with  leeches.  After wardd 
opodeldock,  and  liniments  containing  camphor  may 
be  used. 

Brush,  a well  known  instrument,  adapted,  ac- 
cording to  its  structure,  to  a thousand  different 
purposes.  Brushes  are  chiefly  made  of  bristles. 
Mr.  Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  hearth  brushes,  So  formed  as  to  conceal 
the  hair  in  a metal  or  wooden  Case  by  liie'ans  of 
yack  work.  ' 

Brdta,  the  second  order  of  animals  in  the  class 
Mammalia,  according  to  the  liinncean  sj'stem.  The 
animals  of  this  order  are  characterised  aS  having 
no  foreteeth  in  cither  jaw;  feet- with  strong 'hoof- 
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like  nails  ; slow  motions,  and  as  fcediog  chieflv  oit 
veo-etables.  There  are  nine  ^nera : as  the  Sloth, 
El^hant,  &c. 

Bubbles,  are  small  drops  of  fluids  filled  with  air. 
The  little  bubbles,  rising  up  from  fluids,  or  hang- 
ing on  their  surface  forai  the  white  scum  at  top, 
and  these  same  bubbles  form  the  steam  or  vapour 
flowing  off  from  liquors  in  their  boiling  state. 

Bubbles^  in  commerce,  a term  given  to  projects 
foriaising  money  on  imaginary,  or  false  pretences* 
The  most  remarkable  one  in  this  country  was  that 
of  the  year  1720. 

Bucaneee,  one  who  dries  and  smokes  flesh  or 
fish  alter  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
was  particularly  given  to  the  first  French  settlers 
on  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  whose  sole  eihploy- 
ment  consisted  in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  ia 
wder  to  sell  their  hides  and  flesh.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  those  famous  ]>iratical  adventurers, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  wlio,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  joined  together  to  make  depreda- 
tions on  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

Buckler,  a piece  of  defensive  armour  used  by 
the  ancients,  commonly  composed  of  hides,  forti- 
fied with  plates  of  metal. 

Bucklers,  votive,  were  those  consecrated  to  the 
Gods,  and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  hero,  or  as  n thanksgiving  for  a 
victory  obtained  over  an  enemy,  whose  bucklei*s, 
taken  in  war,  were  offered  as  a trophy. 

Buckraiu,  a sortof  coaree  cloth  made  of  hemp, 
gummed,  c^endered  and  dyed  of  several  colours. 
Used  iu  drapery,  garments, ,^c.  rcquii'edto  be  kept 
stiff  to  their  form. 
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Bticduc^  in  ancient  poetry-,  a po^'  relating"  to 
sTiephei*ds  and  rural  affairs.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  bucolics  are  those  of  Virgil. 

BthDiNG,  a method  of  propagating  fruit  trees. 
The  stodks  are  raised  from  seed  ; and  in  these,  buds 
of  other  trees  are  inserted,  which  invariably  pro* 
dtice  the  satne  kind  of  tree,  fruit  and  flower,  as  those 
from  which  the  buds  are  taken. 

Buff,  in  commerce,  a sort  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo ; which,  when  dressed 
with  oil  after  the  manner  of  chamois,  makes  what 
we  call  buff-skin.  This  is  a very  considerable  ar- 
ticle in  the  French,  English  and  Dutch  commerce 
at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  along  the  coast  ol 
Africa.  The  skins  of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like 
animals,  when  prepared  after  the  same  manner  as 
that'of  the  buffalo^  are  likewise  called  huffs* 

■ Bug,'  a very  troublesome  insect  in  London  and 
other  crowded  places.  The  destruction' of  bu^ 
may  be'effected  by  a solution  of  corrosive’ sublii. 
mate  in  water,  or  in  water  and  alcoboU  Thisso^'' 
lution  should  ^ applied  with  a 'brush  to  every  de- 
vice where^^it  is  possible  the  insects  can  lodge.  ' 
But-iMV,  a disease  in  which  the  patient' is  affect- 
ed  with  an  insatiable  and  peipetual  appetite  v for 
food  ; ■ and, -unless  he  is  indulged,  he  falls  into  taint- 
ing fits:  we  have  a well  authentic^ed  acdount  of  a 
person  afflicted  with  this  disease- who  devoured 
sr^lhfe.  ofmeatand  drinkinsix  daysj  nevertheless 
he  lost  flesh  Vapidly;  / 

I Butft-ATrftfs,  are  partitions  made  athwart  a ’ship, 
by*  which  one  part  is  divided  from  another^  as  the 
great  cabin,  gun-room,  bread-room,  &c.' 

Bull,  among  ecclesiastics,  a writterfletter*,  or 
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public  instrument,  issued  by  order  of  the  Pope  from 
the  Roman  chancery,  and  sealed  with  lead  ; which 
seal  is,  properly  speaking,  the  bull  itself.  It  is 
impressed  on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  • 
and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of 
the  pope,  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate. 

Bull,  Golden  so  called  because  the  seal  or  bull 
is  of  gold,  an  edict  or  imperial  constitution,  made 
by  the  enapcror  Charles  IV.  repoj-ted  to  be  the 
Magna  ChartHf  or  fundamental  law,  of  the  German 
empire. 

Bullion,  gold  or  silver,  uncoined,  and  in  the 
mass.  When  these  metals  are  in  their  purity,  they 
are  so  soft  and  flexible  that  they  cannot  well  be 
brought  into  any  fashion  for  use,  without  being  first 
reduced  and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of  some  baser 
metal.  To  prevent  the  abuses^that  might  be  com- 
mitted in  makingsuch  alloys,  European  legislatiu'es 
have  genei-ally  established  the  quantity  of  alloy  to 
beiKcd,  and  thus  fixed  a standaid -fineness  within 
their  several  jurisdictions.  According  to  the  law 
of  England,  wrought  plate  in  genei’alis  to  be  made 
to  the  legal  standard ; and  the  price  of  our  standard 
gold  and  silver  is  theooramon  rule  whereby  to  set 
a value  on  bullion,*  whether  the  same  be'  ingbts, 
b^rs,  diisti  or  foreign  specie : whence  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  value  of  bullion  cUnhot  be  exactly  " 
known  without  being  first  assayed,  that  the  exact 
quantity  of  fine  metal  therein  contamed.may  be  de- 
termined;— Silver  and  gold,  whether  .in  coin 'of j 
bullion,  though  used  as  a common  measure  for  " 

* things  , are  no  less  commodities  than  su<^ars  ' 

hemp,  or  cloth.  ® 

•Bunt,  of  a sail,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formecl 


aof 

or  thftt  th9;«ail 
^e  wW  H b used  mostly  in. 

the. small  ropes  m^de 
roils. 

■!  B^dy^m  soit  of  cl^  cask,  or  block 

of  wood,  - by^  a rope  tp  the  anchor,  and. 

which,  floajdi^pit  the,  surface  of  ^e  water,  pomts 
out  it&  situ^on.  „ , ..  ; , . 

.jBuiroENj^or^ur^n,.  genereliy  a load 

weight  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  a man,  horse,  &e., 
can  cai^.  One  horse  will  draw  as  much  as  six  or 
seven.mon», or  about  3p0of  350lh,  Burden  of  a 
syp.^istto  .contents,  or  ^e.num^  of  tons  it  will, 

cany*.  ..tji,  „■.  irjt  lut. 

Borgage,  or  Tenure,  in. Burgage^  is  wbere^the 
kin^  or  other. pei^n,  is  lord  of  an  amcient  horough»t 
in  which  the  tenements  ,^e  h.eld  by  a ifi^nt  certei^ 
It  IS  indeed  only  a kind  of  topn  soccage  i,aS;  <<o®ftru 
mon  soccage,  by  which  other  lands  aroiboli^n, 
usually  of  a rural  nature.  (See  SoqcAGf:.).r  Aj,1h>* 
rough  is  distinguished  from  other  towns,  by  ^e 
right,  .of  seeding  membm  to  parli^ent  f ,aiid 
where  the  "'right  of  election  is  ^y  burgage-  tenure, . 
that  alone  is  aproofof  tbeahtiq^y  cf  f|ie  b(^ 
Tenure  in'biu’gage'  thej;efore»  ,pf  biug^e'l^nime,; 
is  where  houses  or  lands'  whiclt  were  fprmofly 
scite  of  houses  in  mi r ancient, 
of  some  lord  in  como^oh  sbpcage, J^y  ,ft, 
tabbshed  rent  And  these  seem  to \^aye  witbstppd  . 
the  shock  of  the  Norman  encroa^meptspriiicip^y,^ 
on  account  of  their  insignificancy,^  wbipb 
not  worth  while  to  compel  them  to 
tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
have  amounted  to  a knighVP  fco..^BemdesI  . ^e 
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o^Vners  of  them , being  chiefly  artificeirs;  and  pertloni*'  ’ 
engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable  pro- 
priety be  put  on  such  a militiiry  esfablishident  as  . 
the  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  tree  soccage,  there-  '* 
fore,  in  which  these  tenements  are  held,  seems  to^ 
be  plainly  a remnant  of  Saxon  liberty ; whicK 
may  also  account  for,  the  gi’eat  variety  of  customs 
affecting  many  of  these  tenements  so  held  in  an- 
cient burgage  ; the  principal  and  most  remarkable  , 
of  which  is  that  called  Borough  EnglLsh. 

Bubgess,  an  inhabitant  of  a borough,  or  one 
who  possesses  a tenement  therein.  In  some  coun- 
tries burgesses  and  citizens  are  confounded,  but 
not  so  here.  Burgess  is  now  commonly  used  for 
the  representative  of  a borough-town  in  parUa-  ^ 
raent.  ' ' 

BoRGH-fto^e,  signifies  a contribution  toward*, 
building  Or  repairing  castles  or  walls,  for  the  de- 
fence of  a borough  or  city. 

BtjRCLARY,  the  offence  of  breaking  by  night  into 
a mansion  house,  with  intent  to  commit  a felony,  . 
In  this  definition,  there  are  fom*  things  to  be  con-  ' 
sideted:  the'rt'wic,  thep^e,  the  rwonner,  and  the . 
intent.  1.  The  time  must  be  night  ) and  herein 
the  spirit  of  the  distinction  is,  tbatritbe  that  time 
called  the  cfearf  tfie  nigAf,  in  which  mankind  in 
general  are  in  a defenceless  state.  2.  The  place 
must  be  a mansion-house,  thafis  a dwelling  house, 
or*  some  building  adjoining  a dwelling  honse, , 
because  the  idea  of  inviolable  security  is  exclu- 
sively attach^  to  the  place  in  which  a man  re-  ^ 
sides,  and  b^ause  it  is  only  there  that  peculiaf^ 
alarm  or  danger  can  attend  a midnight  attack;  a 
bam  or  oth^  distant  building  being,  in  general,  as 
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niucli  without  the  protection  of  tlie  owner  by  day 
IU5  by  night.  3.  The  manner  roust  be  both  a 
breaking  and  an  entry.  It  roust  be  a breaking, 
because  if  a person  leave  his  doors  or  windows 
open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and  negligence  ; but  to 
coroe  do\ra  a chimney  is  held  a burglarious  en- 
try, since  that  aperture  is  as  much  closed  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  peiroit.  To  gain  an  entry  by 
artifice  is  also  burglarious.  4.  .The  intcntXo  com- 
mit a felony  must  be  shown  j otherwise,  all  the 
rest  is  only  a trespass.  Burglary  is  a felony  at 
common  law,  but  within  benefit  of  clei*gy. 

Burgo-master,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great 
towns  in  Flandei-s,  Holland  and  Germany.  The 
authority  of  a Burgomaster  resembles  that  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  London. 

Bui^n,  an  injury  received  in  any  part  of  the  body 
either  by  fire  itself  or  by  instruments  made  hot  by 
fire,  &c.  When  a scald  or  burn  is  general,  or  a 
large  pai-t  of  the  body  is  burnt,  the  person  should 
be  kept  immersed  in  cold  water,  renewed  frequent- 
ly and  as  cold  as  possible ; when  bums  are  local, 
and  confined  to  particular  pai-ts  of  the  'body,  pow- 
dered ice,  or  snow,  or  rags  soaked  in  cold  water 
should  be  applied.  The  following  lotion  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  should  be  kept  in  every  house. 

Take  of  camphorated  spirit  two  di'ams,  Goulard’s 
extract  one  dram,  and  a pint  of  watei*.  The  mix- 
ture to  be  made  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set 
down,  otherwise  the  camphor  will  sepaiate.  The 
, application  to  be  renewed  till  the  pain  and  inflamma-  . 
tion  subside : the  wound  may  then  be  dressed  with 
wiiite  cerate.  See  Bruise. 

Burning,  of  females,  by  their  deaths  having 
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caught  fire.  The  following  directions  Sreoirciilated, 
by  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  If  no  person  is 
present  to  assist  her,  she  may  relieve  herself  by 
throwing  her  clothes  over  her  head,  and  laying 
down  and  mlling  upon  them.<  She  most  by  nO 
means  run  away,  and  dame  always  tending  up- 
wards, much  of  the  mischief  will  be  prevented  if*  a 
person  in  that  unfortunate  situation  will  throw  her- 
self on  the  ground,  and  if  possible  roll  about  her  a 
carpet,  h earth  rug,  &c.  If  another  person  be  present, 
then,  without  any  regard  to  delicacy,  such  person 
should  instantly  pass  the  hand  under  all  the  clothes 
to  the  lowest  garment,  and  raise  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  close  iliem  over  the  head^  by  which  in 
an  Distant  almost,  the  flame  will  be  indubitably  ex- 
tinguished. This  is  the  most  expeditious  and  ef' 
feotual  method  of  preventing  the  dire  effects  of  a 
terrible  accident  wfaddi  is  perpetually  occuriing.' 

Burning-glass,  a convex  glass,  commonly  splie* 
rioai,  which  being  exposed  directly  to  the  sun',  col- 
lects all  die  rays  falling  thereon  into  a very  small 
space,  called  ihe  foous;  where  wood,. or  any  other 
combustible  matter,  being  put,  will  be  set  on-  fire. 
The  tei'm  burning-glass  is  also  used  todenote  certain' 
concave  mirrors,  wiiether  composed  of  gias^  quick- 
silvered, or  of  metalline  matter.  Amongithe  an- 
cients, the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes  and  Pro - 
clus  are  famous.  By  the  former,  the  Romw  navy 
was  s^on  lire  and  consumed,  at  the  distande  ofi 
bow-shot ; and  by  the  latter,  according  to  Zonaras, 

, tlie  navy  of  VitelUnsy .while  besieging.  Byzantium, . 
fwas  burnt  to  ashes.  By  means  of  a mirrormade  by 
t Villette,  a French  artist  of  Lyons,. a' sixpence  was 
melted  tin.  seven  otinutes  .and'.a-balf;' and'iLdfalf- 
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penny  in  si^een  minutes.  Tliis  mirror  was  47 
inches  wide,  and  gi-ound  to  a sphere  of  76  inches 
radius  > so  that  its  focus  was  about  38  inches  hoin 
the  rertex.  Its  substance  was  a composition  of 
tin,  copper,  and  glass.  A glass  made  by  M.  de 
Tschirnlmusen  yitnhes  tiles,  slates,  pumice-stones, 
&c.  in  a moment.  It  melts  sulphur,  pitch,  and 
all  rosins  under  water ; the  ashes  of  vegetables, 
woods,  and  other  matters  ai'e  transmuted  into  glass : 
every  tiling  jiresented  to  its  locus  is  either  melted, 
turned  into  a calx,  or  dissipated  in  vapour. 

Burnishing,  the  ait  of  polishing  a metallic  body, 
a brisk  rubbing  of  it  with  a burnisher,  generally 
a round  polished  piece  of  steel.  Bo<dc-binders  bur- 
nish the  edges  of  tlieir  books  by  rubbing  them  with 
a dog^s  tooth. 

Bursars,  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  are  youths 
chosen  as  exhibitioners,  and>maintmned  folr'ftur 
yems. 

Burse,  a ^ce  for  merchants  to  meet  in  and  ne- 
gotiate their  business  publkdy,  commonly  denomi- 
nated an  Exchange,  which  see. 

Bushel,  a measure  of  quantity  for  things  dry; 
as  grain,  pulse,  dry  fruit,  containing  four 
4HT  eightgallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a quarter.  c- 

A bashel,by  12  Henry  VIII.  o.  3,  is  to  eontam 
8 gallons  cf  wheat ; the  gallon  ei^t  pounds  of 
ir^- weight;  the  ounce  twenty  sterlmgs;  and 
the  sterling' thirty-two* gnuns,  or  oonis  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  midst  of  the  ear.  • • 

This  standard  bushdi  is  kept  in  the  excheqnet*, 
and  it  is  found  to  contain  2145.6  solid  inches,  and 
the  water  with  wdricb  it  has  been  filled  weighed 
1131  ounces,  and  fourteen  penny*  weights  troy.  By 
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act  of  paHiament  made  in  1697,  it  is  determined 
that  every  round  bnshel  with  a plain  and  even 
bottom,  beinw  131  inches  in  diameter,  and  8 inches 
deep,  should  be  esteemed  a legal  Winchester  bushel 
according  to  the  standard  in  his  majesty’s  exche- 
quer. A vessel  thus  made  \nll  contain  2150.4^ 
cubic  inches ; of  course  the  com  gallon  contains 
261.  8 cubic  inches.  Besides  the  standard  or  legal 
bushel,  there  tue  several  local  bushels  of  different 
dimensions  in  different  places.  But,  by  31  Geo.  III*- 
c.  30,  the  bushel  by  which  all  com  shall  be  mea  - 
sured and  computed  tor  the  pinposes  of  this  act, 
shall  be  the  Winchester  bushel,  and  a quarter  shall 
be  deemed  to  consist  of  8 bushels : and  all  measures 
shall  be  computed  by  the  stricken  and  not  by  the 
heaped  bushel : and  where  com  shall  be  sold  by- 
weight,  57lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  wheat  shall  be 
deemed  equal  to  one  Winchester  bushel. 

Buss,  a small  sea  vessel,  used  in  the  heii’ing* 
fishery,  about  30  tons  burden  : it  has  t^vo  cabins, 
one  at  the  prow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  the  for- 
mer serves  for  a kitchen. 

Bust  or  busto,  in  sculpture,  denotes  the  figure  or 
poi-tmit  of  a person  in  relievo,  showing  only  the 
head,  shoulders,  and  stomach,  the  arms  being  lop- 
ped off.  The  stomach  and  shoulders  are,  strictly 
speaking,  the  bust.  The  term  is  also  used,  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  ior«o  or  trunk  of  the  body,  fi-omthe 
neck  to  the  hips.  Tlie  bust  is  the  same  with  what 
the  Latins  called  herma  from  the  Greek  hemm^Mex-' 
cury,  the  image  of  that  God  being  frequently  re-^^ 
presented  in  that  manner  by  the  Athenians. 

Butmbnts,  supported  or  props  on  or  agaio^ 
wliich  tlie  feet  of  archer  rest, 
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the  fat,  oily  and  iufiaminable  part  of 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil,  in  its  natural  state,  is  dis- 
ti'ibuted  thi'ough  all  the  substance  of  the  milk  in 
very  small  particles,  which  are  interposed  between 
the  caseous  and  serous  parts,  among  which  it  is 
suspended  by  a slight  adherence,  but  without  being 
dissolved.  It  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  oil  in 
emulsions ; hence  the  same  whiteness  in  milk  and 
in  emulsions ; and  hence,  by  rest,  the  oily  parts 
separate  from  both  these  liquora  to  the  surface,  and 
form  a cream.  When  butter  is  in  the  state  of  cream, 
its  proper  oily  parts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  united 
together  to  form  an  homogeneous  mass.  They  are 
stUl  half  separated  by  the  interposition  of  a pretty 
Large  quantity  of  serous  and  caseous  paiticles. 
The  butter  is  completely  formed  by  pressing  out 
these  heterogeneous  parts  by  means  of  continued 
percussion.  It  tlien  becomes  a uniform  solid  mass. 
Butter  is  constantly  used  in  food.  Fifty  thousand 
tons  have  been  computed  to  be  annually  consumed 
in  Loudon.  Butter  is  a name  given  in  old  books  of 
chemistry  to  several  metallic  muriates,  on  account 
of  tlieir  texture  when  newly  prepai-ed.  Hence 
there  are  the  butters  of  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth 
and  Tin,  Thus  butter  of  antimony  is  a compound 
of  antimony  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  and  is 
a muriate  of  antimony,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Button,  an  article  of  dress,  intended  as  a fasten- 
ing, made  of  vai’ious  materials,  as  mohair,  silk, 
horsehair,  metals,  &c.  In  making  buttons  of  mo- 
hair, silk,  &c.  the  material  is  previously  wound  on 
a bobbin,  and  the  mould  fixed  to  a board,  by  means 
ofa  bodkin  thrust  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of 
it : this  being  done,  the  workman  wraps  the  mohair, 
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rotmd  the  mould  in  three,  four,  or  she  eolunms,  ac»- 
cenliiujf  to  the  intended  pattern  of  the  button.  A 
button  is  not  finislied  when  it  comes  from  the  maker’s 
hamis.  The  superfluous  hairs  and  hubs  of  silk 
must  be  taken  off,  and  the  button  rendered  beautiful  ^ 
and  glossy  before  it  can  be  sold.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner : a quantity  of  buttons  are 
put  into  a kind  of  iron  sieve,  called  by  workmen  a 
singeing  box  ; then,  a little  spirit  of  wine  being 
poured  into  a kind  of  shallow  iron  dish,  and  set  on 
tire,  the  workman  moves  and  shakes  the  singeing 
box  briskly  over  the  flame  of  the  spirit,  by  which 
the  redundant  parts  are  burnt  off,  without  damaging 
the  buttons.  The  mould  of  gold  twist  buttons  is 
first  wrapped  round  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
common  buttons.  This  being  done  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a thin  plate  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
then  wrought  over  with  purle  and  gimp. 

Buttress,  a kind  of  butment,  built  archwise, 
serving  to  support  the  sides  of  a building  on  the 
outside.  They  are  used  againstthe  angles  of  towers, 
and  on  other  occasions  where  the  walls,  unless  very 
thick,  would  be  liable,  without  this  support,  to  be 
thrust  out.  They  are  also  placed  for  a support  and 
butment  at  the  feet  of  arches  turned  over  great 
halls,  &c. 

Buxton- WATERS,  are  of  two  sorts,  hot  and  cold. 
The  former  resemble  those  of  Bristol ; the  latter, 
those  of  Tunbridge.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Buxus,  the  box-tree,  of  which  there  are  three 
species : 1.  The  arborescens,  with  oval  leaves.  2. 
The  angustifolio,  with  narrow  leaves.  3.  The  suf- 
fruticosa,  commonly  used  for  bordering  of  flower- 
b^*ds.  T^e  two  first  sorts,  when  suffered  to  gprow 
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in  a natural  maimer,  ai'e  deciduous  shrubs  of  a rery 
elegant  figure.  Tlieie  were  formerly  large  trees 
of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Boring  in  Surry, 
in  England.  They  are  all  easily  cultivated.  Box- 
wood is  extremely  hard  and  smooth,  and  theretbre 
capable  of  being  wix)ught  with  great  neatnes.s  by 
the  turner.  It  is  used  tor  the  same  reasons  by  en- 
gravers on  wood. 

By-law,  a law  made  obiter,  or  by  the  by,  for  the 
good  of  those  that  make  it.  Ail  by-laws  am  to 
be  reasonable,  and  tor  the  common  benefit,  not  the 
private  advantage  of  particular  persons,  and  must 
be  agreeable  to  the  public,  laws  in.  being.  In  Scotr 
land,  these  laws  are  called  laws  of  hirlaxo  or  burlazo. 
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Tbe  third  letter/  and  second;  consonast,  o£the 
alphabet,  is  pnonpunc^  like  /tbeiore  die’Yowels-a,.^,! 
and  u,  and  like  s before  e,  t,  and  51.  C is  ibi'me^ 
according  tOiScaUger,  from,  the  K.ofi  the>  Cire^: 
by  retrenching  the  stem  or  upright  lme;.  thoughi 
others  derive,  it  freson  the  of  the  Hebrews, 

which  has  in  effect  the  same  form ; allowing  only- 
for  this,  that  the  Hebrews  read  backwards^  Acc. 
the  t<atins,  &c.  forwards.  As  a numeitd/C  - sig-> 
nifies  100. 

Cabbala,  a^mysterions  kind  of  science,' delivered' 
by  revelation  to  the-  ancient  Jews,  and'traiisBiitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our- times  ; serviiigder 
interg^tation  of  the  booksboth  of  mature  and  scrip- 
ture. ‘ * 

Cabi£,  a.thick,ilong  tbree-sfiand  rope,  ordiua- 
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rily  of  bemp,  serving  to  hold  ships  firm  at  anchor 
and  to  tow  vessels  in  large  rivers.  In  Europe,  the 
cables  ai-e  commonly  made  of  hemp  ; in  Africa, 
of  long  straw  or  rushes  called  bass  ; and  in  Asia,  of 
a peculiar  kind  of  Indian  grass.  The  tei*m  cable 
is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  cordage  used  to 
raise  massy  loads,  by  means  of  cranes,  wheels,  and 
other  like  engines  : though,  in  strictness,  cable  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  ropes  of  less  than  three  inches 
circumference.  Every  cable,  of  whatevei-  thick- 
ness it  be,  is  composed  of  three  strands ; each  strand 
of  tliree  twists  ; and  each  twist  of  a certain  number 
of  cabums,  or  threads  of  rope  yam,  more  or  less 
as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  smallei*. 

Cadence,  in  music,  the  termination  of  an  har- 
monical  phrase ; or  a pause,  or  suspension,  at  the 
end  of  an  air  or  some  of  its  parts.  Its  use  is  veiy 
&alogous  to  that  of  a point  or  stop  in  reading. 

Cadence,  in  reading,  is  a falling  of  the  voice 
below  the  key-note  at  the  close  of  every  period. 
In  reading,  whether  prose  or  vei*se,  a certain  tone 
is  assumed,  which  is  called  the  key-note ; and  in 
this  tone  the  bulk  of  the  words  are  sounded  ; but 
this  note  is  generally  lowered  towards  the  close  of 
every  sentence. 

Cadmean  Letters,  the  ancient  Greek  or  Ionia 
characters,  such  as  they  were  firet  brought  by 
Cadmus  firom  Phoenicia ; whence  Herodotus  al^ 
calls  them  Phoenician  letters.  According  to  some 
writers,  Cadmus  was  not  the  inventor,  nor  even  im  • 
porter  of  the  Greek  letters,  but  only  the  modeller 
and  reformer  of  them,  and  it  was  hence  tliey  ac- 
quu'ed  the  appellation  Cadmean  or  Phoenician  let-^  , 
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ters  ; whereas  before  that  time  they  had  been  called 
Pelasffian  letters. 

Cadet,  every  son  of  a family  , below  the  eldest. 
The  word  is  adopted  from  the  French.  Cadette, 
a younger  sister. 

Cadet,  one  who  enters  a marching’ regiment  as  a 
private  man,  and  receives  pay  accord iiigly,  'with 
the  hope  of  promotion.  In  the  East- India  service 
a cadet  receives  a commission  as  soon  as  he  lands ; 
hut  by  sending  out  their  officers  as  cadets,  the  com- 
pany saves  the  pay  during  the  voyage. 

'-Cadi,  orCADHi,  a civil  judge  or  magistrate’  in 
the  Turkish  Empire. 

CADUCEUSj  the  rod  or  sceptre  ^f  Mercury,  being 
a*  i*od  entwisted  by  two  serpents j and  tipped- Avith 
wings,  borne  by  that  deity  as  the  ensign  of-  his 
quality  and  office.  It -was  used  by  tlie  Romans  as 
a symbol  of  peace  and  concord  : and-  Ihus^  wl»en 
they  meant  to  offer  to  the  Carthaginians  the  dmice 
of  war  and  peace,'  they  sent  a javelin  and  a cadu- 
ceus.  It  is  used  on  medals  as  an-  emblem-j  the 
rod  signifying  power ; the  sei'pents,  prosperity  or 
plenty ; and  the  tvings,  diligence. 

Caisson,  denotes  a kind  of  chest,  frames  or  flat 
bottomed  boat  used  in  laying  the  foundation  of ' 
bridges  in  deep  or  rapid  rivers.  The  piers  of  such  \ 
bridges  are  built  in  caissons.  The  most  consider*' 
able  work  where  caissons  were  used  was  "West^  • 
minster  bridge. 

Calamanco,  a fine  sort  of  woollen  stiiff  manit- 
factured  ia  England  and  in  Bi-ahant.  Some  cala^ 
mancoes  are  quite  plain,  others  have  broad  stripes, 
adorned  with  flowers,  and  others  plain  sti’lpcs,  <fec: 

■ Calamine,  lapiS’Calaminaris,  a sort  of  mineral, 
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principally  known  as  containing  -zinc,  and  tbeie-r : 
ibre  used  in  making  brass.  It  is  found  in  acTeral^ 
parts  of  Europe  i but  the  calamine  of  England  is- 
allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  to  be  of  the  best  kind.  * 
In  some  parts  of  Wales,  it  makes  so  large  a por- 
tion of  the  common  soil,  as  to  have  been  used  for 
mending  the  roads.  See  Zinc,  ' 

.Calcination,  in  chemistiy,  the  reducing  of  sub- 
stances to  a calx  by  fire : by  this  process,  calcare- 
ous substances  ai-e  reduced  into  quick  lime  ; metal,' 
into  metallic  oxydes,  or,  as  they  wei’e  fonnei  ly  term- 
ed,  calces,  and  vegetable  mattera  into  white  ashes. 
In  raetalluigic  opei*ations  the  term  is  employed  to 
denote  the  process  by  which  the  ores  arc  deprived 
of  their  water  and  salts,  as  a preliminary  step  to- 
wards the  separation  of  the  metal,  and  in  this  sense 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  advanced  stage  of  roast- 
ing. The  change  which  metallic  bodies  undergo 
in  calcination  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ; hence  the  process,  in  this  instance,  is  > 
now  called  oxydation. 

Calender,  or  Kalenoer,  a dlstributiim  of  time 
as  accommodated  to  the  uses  of  life  ; or  an  alma-^ 
nac,  or  table,  containing  the  order  of  days,  weeks 
months,  feasts,  &c.  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  . 
year : being  so  called  from  the  word  calendse,  which  ^ 
among  the  Romans  denoted  the  firet  days  of  every 
month,  and  anciently  was  written  in  large  charac-  . 
ters  at  tlie  head  of  each  month.  See  Kalends.  ^ j 

Calendar,  Julian  Christian,  is  that  in  which 
the  days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  lettei-s  : 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  solar  cycle ; 
and  the  new  and  fidl  moons,  , particularly  the 
paschal  full  moon,  .wiUi.  the  feast  of  E^tec ; and 
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the  otbei^  moveable  feasts  dep^din^  upon  H,  by 
means  of  golden  numbers,  or  lunar  cycles,  rightly 
disposed  througli  the  Julian  year.  See  Chro- ■ 

NOLOOY,  EASTRd  &C. 

Calbmur,  Gregorian^  is  that  which,  by  means 
of  epacts,  rightly  disposed  througli  the  several 
months,  determines  the  new  and  thll  moons,  witb-^ 
the  time  of  Easter,  - and  the  moveable  feasts  de- 
pending upon  it,  in  the  Giegorian  year.  This' 
differs  therefore  frqm  the  Julian  calendar,  both  in  ' 
the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  as  mubh  as  epacts 
aresubstituted  instead  of  golden  numbers. 

'Calender,  a machine  used  in  manufactories,  to  ' 
press  stuffs,  silks,  linens,  &c.  to  give  them- a fine  ■ 
gloss.  This  instrument  is  composed  of  two  oyliii- 
ders,  round  which  tlie  stuff  is  rolled,  and  they  pass 
under  a smooth  boai-d  loaded  with  severaL tons 
weight.  When  waves  ai-e  requii*ed  on  the  doth^-*- 
the  weight  gives  the  polish,  and  the  Waves  are-  • 
made  by  means  of  a shallow  indenture  on  the 
roller. 

Caliber,  denotes  the  diameter  of  a body,  but  is 
usually  applied  to  the  bore  of  a gun,  cannoii^  &e.  • » 

Calico,  a sort  of  cloth,  resembling  linen,  and* 
made  of  cotton.  It  is  called  calico,  because  orisri-'^ 
nally  brought  iiom  a kingdom  of  India  on  ' * 

tills  side  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  ' 
These  cloths,  whether  plain,  printed,  dyed,  stained,  ' 
or  painted,  cbints  or  muslins,  are  all  included 
under  one  general  denomination.  The  printing  of 
calicoes  comm^ced  in  London  about  the-  year 
1676.  - ^ ' 

•CALico-PrtntlMtg  ; the  art  of  doDi-^prifitin^ 
calico-priiftiiig,  in  other  words,  of  dyeuig  hvceftaiii-''* 
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colmirs  particnlar  spots  of  the  cloth,  or  6gTires  itiv- 
pressetl  on  it,  while  the  gi-ound  shall  be  of  a dif- 
ferent coloin:,  ov  entirely  white,  affoi*ds  perhaps  the  ^ 
most  direct  and  obvious  illustration  of  the  applica-  '* 
tion  of  chemical  principles,  nie  mordant  which 
is  principally  used  in  this  process  is  the  acetate  oC 
ar^l.  It  is  pi’epared  by  dissolving  3lbs.  of  alum  ■* 
and  lib.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  8lbs.  of  warm  waten. 
An  exchange  of  the  principles  of  these  salts  takes 
place;  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  combines 
with  the  oxyde  of  lead,  and  the  compound  thus 
formed  being  insoluble  is  precipitated,  the  acetic 
acid  remains  united  with  the  argil  of  the  alum  in 
solution.  Some  calicoes  are  only  printed  of  one 
colour,  others  have  two,  others  three  or  more, ; 
even  to  the  number  .of  eight,  tenj  or  twelve.  The 
smaller  the  number  of  colours,  the  fewer  in  general ' 
am  the  processes. 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  colours  on  cotton 
prints  is  a kind  of  nankeen  yellow,  of  various  shades  . 
down  to  a deep  yellowish  brown,  or  drab.  If'  is^ . 
usually  in  stripes  or  spots.  To  produce  it,  the 
pi'inters  besmear  a block,  cut  out  into  the  f^urfe  of 
the  print,  u'itli  acetite  of  iron,  thickened  with  gmn 
dr  flour  ; and  apply  it  to  the  cotton,  wliich,  after 
being  dried  and  cleansed  in  the  usual  maimer^  is-: 
plunged  into  a potash  ley.  The  quantity  ofacetite- 
ofupon  is  always  proportioned  to  the  depth*  of  the  r 
shadc.^  2.  For  yellow  the  block  is  besmeared  with*' 
aectiteof  alumina.  The  doth)  aftci’  receiving  thS&f 
mordant,  is  dye<]  with- quercitron  barki  and  their  •• 
bleached.  3.  Red  is  communicated  by  the  same 
process otdj^madtler  io-  substituted  for  the-  barle. 

■4.  Ihe  fine  light  blues  which  appear  so  often  on 
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priutcKj  cottons  are  produced  by  applying  to  the 
cloth  a block  l)esaieared  with  a composition,  con* 
sisting  partly  of  wax,  which  covers  all  those  parts 
of  the  cloth  which  are  to  remain  white.  The  cloth 
is  then  dyed  in  a cold  indigo  vat  ; and  after  it  is 
dry,  the  wax  composition  is  removed  by  hot  W'ater.  . 
5.  Lilac,  flea  brown,  and  blackish  brown,  are  given 
by  means  of  acetite  of  iron  ; the  quantity  of  which 
is  always  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  shade.! 
.For  very  deep  colours,  a little  sumach  is  added. 
The  cotton  is  afterwards  dyed  in  the  .usual  manner 
with  madder,  and  then  bleached.  6.  Dove  colour 
and  drab,  by  acetite  of  iron  and  quercitron  bark. 
When  different  colours  are  to  appear  in  the  same 
print,  a great  number  of  operations;  are  necessary. 
Two  or  more  blocks  are  employed,  upon  each  of 
which  that  part  of  the  print  only  is  cut,  which  is  to 
be  of  some  particular  colour.  These  are  besmeared* 
with  different  mordants  and  applied  to  ,the  cloth,* 
which  is  afterwards  dyed  as  usual. 

Caliph,  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity  among  tlie 
Saracens  or  Mahometans,  vested  with  absolute  au- 
thority in  all  matters  relating  both  to  religion  and 
policy.  In  the  Arabic,  it  signifies  successor  or  vicar  ; 
the  caliphs  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Mahomet 
as  the  Popes  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  St.  Peter.  It  is 
'at  this  day  one  of  the  Grand-Signior’s  titles,  as  suc- 
cessor of  the  Prophet  ; and  of  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
as  successor  of  AU.  The  government  of  the  ori- 
ginal caliphs  continued  from  the  death  of  Mahomet 
till  the  G55th  year  of  the  hegira. 

Call,  a sort  of  whistle  or  pipe,  used  by  the  boats- 
waiu,  on  board  ship,lo  summon  sailors  to  their  em- 
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jiloymcnts,  and  it  is  sounded  in  various  strains,  ac  • 
cording  to  tlie  diiTerent  exercises. 

Calling  the  House,  in  parliaiuentary  proceedings, 
is  the  calling,  over  the  names  of  the  members,  every 
one  answering  to  his  own,  and  going  out  of  the 
house  in  the  order  in  which  he  is  called.  This  is 
done  in  order  to  discover  wliether  there  be  any 
person  present  not  a member  of  the  house,  or  whe- 
ther any  member  be  absent  without  its  leave. 

Caloric,  a term  employed  in  the  new  chemical  ■ 
nomenclature  to  denote  the  cause  of  heat,  as  dis- 
tinguishe(^from  the  sensation.  Heretofore  the  lan- 
guage of  chemistry  had  been  perplexed  by  the  use 
of  the  word  * heat’  to  express  both  these  ideas  in- 
discriminately ; it  is  Ih^fore  with  great  propriety 
tjiat  the  latter  term  is  now  applied  to  one  of  the 
effects  of  that  principle,  which,  as  the  cause  of  that 
effect,  is  denominated  caloric  ; and.it  would  con- 
duce very  much  to  perspicuity  of  expression,  if 
this  distinction,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  were 
tiniformly  regarded. 

Tile  principal  sources  of  caloric  are,  the  sun, 
combustion,  and  variousothcr  instances  of  chemical 
action,  percussion  or  collision,  friction,  tlie  elective 
spark,  and  galvanism. 

Caloric. is  always  sensible  and  never  latenti  The 
proportionof.it  in  anybody  is  alwu.ys  sufiiciently 
indicated  either  by  its  temperature  or  its  state,  with 
regard  to  the  counterjioise  of  those  attractive  and 
reiiulsive  powers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ; 
and  no  change  can  take  place  in  that  projHirtion. 
without  its  occasioning  a concomitant  change  in 
one  or  otlieva  of  these  affections. 
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Calvinism,  the  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  John 
Calvin,  who  flourished  at  Geneva  about  the  year 
1541.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  system  difier 
from  that  of  other  reformers  of  Calvin’s  period,’ 
chiefly  in  what  regards  the  absolute  dfecrees  of  God, 
by  which,  according  to  this  teacher,  the  future  and 
eternal  condition  of  the  human  race  was  determined 
out  of  his  sovereign  will : that  is,  Calvin  denied 
the  free  agency  of  man,  and  msuntained  predesti- 
nation. In  France,  the  Calvinists  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Huguenots.  In  Germany,  they  are 
confounded  with  the  Lutherans,  under  the  general 
title  of  Protestants  ; or  sometimes  distinguished  by 
an  addition  of  the  epithet  reformed. 

Calumet,  a symbolical  instrument  of  great  im- 
portance among  the  Indians  of  America.  It  is  a 
smoking- pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  is  generally  made 
of  a soft  red  marble,  and  the  tube  of  a very  long 
reed,  ornamented  with  the  wings  and  feathers  of 
birds.  This  instruitient,  the  use  of  whi6h  bears  a • 
great  resemblance  to  the  caduceus  of  the  Greeks,  i* 
on  all  occasions  a pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith. 

Calx.  See  Oxyde. 

Calyx.  See  Botany. 

Camblet,  a stuff,  the  chief  places  of  hiannfac- 
ture  of  Which  are  England,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 
Brussels  exceeds  them  all  in  the  beauty  and  <paality 
of  its  camblets,  and  those  of  England  are  reputed 
the  second.  The  tirue  oriental  camblet  is  made  o( 
tlie  pure  hair  of  the  goat  of  Angora  ; which  animal 
is  the  wealth  of  that  city,  furnishing  all  its  inhabi- 
tants with  employment.  Wool,  silk,  and  hair  are 
used  in  this  manufacture;  sometimes  severally, 
and  sometimes  together 
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Cambric,  a species  of  linen,  maile  from  rery  fine 
and  white  flax,  deriving"  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Cambray,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.  The 
cambrics  now  worn  in  Great  Britain  are  chiefly 
made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Camel,  in  natural  history.  This  animal  is  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  easily  domesticated. 
Camels  are  patient  of  labour,  and  will  carry  im* 
mense  weights.  They  will  travel  eight  or  ten  days 
without  water,  which  they  scent  at  a distance  of 
half  a leagtie,  and  drink  most  copiously  when  they 
reach  it.  Besides  the  four  stomachs  peculiar  to 
other  ruminating  animals,  they  have  a fifth  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water,  which  they  can  preserve 
unmixed  with  the  other  liquors  of  the  body,  and  from 
this  stomach,  they  can,  by*  the  contraction  of  certain 
muscles,  make  the  water  mount  into  their  throats 
and  proper  stomachs  to  macerate  their  dry  food. 
They  kneel  down  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  at  the 
command  of  their  keepers.  The  milk  and  flesh  of 
camels  are  used  as  food,  and  their  hair  is  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  most' costly  stuffs.  The 
Camelopard  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Africa, 
living  in  forests,  and  on  the  leaves,  as  food.  It  is 
mild  and  inoffensive,  and,  in  cases  of  danger,  has 
recourse  to  flight  for  safety.  When  obliged  to 
stand  on  self-defence,  it  kicks  its  adversary.  Its 
usual  pace  is  a quick  trot.  The  camelopard  was 
introduced  into  Europe  anciently  by  Julius  Caesar ; 
and  in  tnore  morlern  times,  one  was  presented  in 
the  16th  century  hy  the  Dey  of  Tunis  to  Laurert- 
tius  <le  Medicis.  See  PI.  1.  Natural  History.  Fig. 
I and  2. 

Ca.mel,  in  mechanics,  an  ingenious  machine,  by 
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JtUeans  of  which  vessels  are  r^ed  ove^  hftrs  tliat 
would  otherwise  their  course.  The  cani^ 

iyas  inveuteii  by  Do  VViti  i'or  the  use  of  HoUand> 
and  carried  to  Petcrsburgh  by  the  czar.  A camel 
is  composed  of  two  separate  parts,  whose,  outsides 
are  perpendiculaj’,  aud  whose  insides  are  concave ; 
shaped  so  as  to  embrace  the  hull  of  a ship  on  both 
sides.,  Each  part  has  a small  cabin,  with  sixteen 
pumps  and  ten  plujfs,  and  containing  twenty  meni 
The  two  parts  are  braced  to  the  ship,  under  wateiy 
by  means  of  cables,  aud,  when  fitted  intirely,  in- 
close its  sides  and  bottom.  Being  towed  to  tlie  bar, 
the  plugs  are  opened,  aud  the  water  admitted^  until 
the  camel  sinks  vrith  the  ship,  and  runs  aground. 

Then,  the  water  being  pump^  out,  the  camel  rises, 
lifts  up  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  is  towed  over  the 
bar.  This  machine,  which  is  thought  to  strain  very 
laige  ships,  can  raise  the  vessel  eleven  feet ; that 
is,  make  her  draw  so  many  feet  less  water. 

Camera-obscura,  or  dark  chamber,  a machine  or 
apparatus,  in  which  the  light  being  collected  and 
throw  n through  a single  aperture,  external  objects 
are  exliibited  distinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours, 
on  any  white  surface  placed  within  the  chamber  or 
receptacle.  A miniature  picture,  thus  set  forth  in 
the  most  accurate  and  natural  manner,  is  in  all  cases 
a pleasing  object ; and,  consequently,  the  camera- 
obscura  furnishes  a source  of  elegant  amusement. 

To  those  un habituated  to  sketching,  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  delineating  objects  and  prospects 
with  the  utmost  exactness ; and  a painter  cannot 
study  these  living  pictures  from  the  very  pencil  of 
nature  hei-self,  without  deriving  consi<lerable  ad- 
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Camp,  the  ground  on  ivbidi  an  army  pitches  its 
tents.  An  army  always  encamps  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy ; and  generally  in  two  lines,  running  pa- 
rallel, at  about  500  yards  distance  from  eacti  other ; 
the  horse  and  dragoons  on  the  wings ; and  foot 
in  the  centre. 

* Campaign,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  space 
of  time  in  which  an  army  acts  on  the  offensive,  or 
is  encamped. 

Camphor,  or  Canphire,  a soHd  concrete  juice, 
extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  lauruu- camphor a 
native  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  It  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  is  obtained  by 
sublimation.  The  wood  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  exposed  with  a little  water  to  a moderate  heat, 
in  an  alembic,  to  the  head  of  which  is  adapted  a 
capital  in  which  straw  is  put.  The  camphor  is  vola- 
tilized, and  attaches  itself  to  the  straw.  A second 
sublimation  renders  it  pure,  and  in  this  process  it  is 
fitted  to  be'made  into  cakes. 

• Canal  of  communication^  a cut  of  water  furnish- 
ing an  artificial  means  of  navigation.  This  is  ono 
of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  arduous  labours  in 
which  the  ioduslry  of* man  has  bC^n  employed.  The. 
difficulties  surmounted,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  are  often,  in  these  cases,  objects  of  equal  ad- 
xniratioD.  ’ The  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  by 
which  the  main  ocean  communicates  with  the  Me- 
diterranean, by  a navigation  of  64  leagues ; and  that 
which  runs  835  miles  .from  Canton  to  Pekin,  in 
China,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  at  present 
in  existence.  Within  these  few  years,  a great  num- 
ber of  canals  have  been  cut  itt  Great  Britain. ' Most 
of  the . counties  betweeu  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
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and  the  Bristol-channel  are  now  connected  together 
by  natural  or  artificial  navigations.  The  most  ex- 
tensive oh  the  island  are  the  duke  of  Bndgewater’s 
in  Cheshire,  and  that  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  The  obstacles  that  present  them- 
selves, in  an  entei’prize  of  this  kind,  are  generally 
various  and  innumerable.  If  the  gfround  to  be  cut 
w'ere  a dry  level,  nothing  but  a reservoir  of  water 
would  be  necessary ; but  if  the  course  is  to  pass 
through  marshes,  mountains,  and  rocks,  and  over 
rivers  and  vallies,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  en- 
gineer must  have  constant  employment  for  his  in- 
vention, the  labour  and  expence  will  be  enormous,  and 
the  progi-ess  frequently  tedious.  In  one  place,  a tun- 
nel is  to  be  cut  throug^i  a hill  or  quarry ; in  another, 
an  aqueduct-bridge  is  to  be  thro^vn  over  water,  or 
across  a dale.  Beside  these  grand  impediments, 
the  general  inequality  of  the  ground  lenders  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  lockSf  in  order  to  luise  or  lower 
the  water  to  a level  which,  along*  the  whole  coursej 
is  perpetually  varying.  The  largest  canal  in  Eng- 
land is  that  which  runs  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  be- 
ing between  40  and  50  yards  wide. 

CANCEit,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
tlie  zodiac,  represented  on  the  globe  in  the  form  of 
a crab,  and  marked  ® in  the  books. 

Cancer,  the  crab,  in  natural  history,  is  reckoned 
among  the  insects.  Crabs  have  eight  legs : they 
cast  their  shells  annually ; previously  to  this  their 
limbs  shrink  to  facilitate  their  extrication.  The  loss 
of  a limb,  with  other  animals,  is  irreparable,  but 
with  regard  to  ci*abs  it  is  but  of  little  impOi*tance,  as 
in  a few  weeks  another  is  reproduced.  The  lobster 
is  a species  of  the  crab : this  is  extremely  prolific, 
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deposilinq:  about  12,000  each  time  of  lavin«* 

See  Fig.  3 ami  4.  PI.  I.  Nat.  Hist.  ^ 

C..\NDiA,  the  ancient  Crete,  celebrated  for  its 
humlretl  cities,  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  The  largest  river  is  Lethe:  Mount 
Ida  covers  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a barren  rock,  with  scarcely  a tree  upon  it.  The 
1 alleys  arc  full  of  vineyards,  olive  plantations,  m\T- 
tles,  orange-groves,  &c. 

Candle,  a contrivance  in  which  the  cotton  or 
rushen  wick  of  the  more  ancient  lamp  is  surrounded 
by  an  oily  substance  in  a solid  state,  and  which,  be- 
ing-  lit,  yields,  in  burning,  a good  and  steady  light. 
Candles  are  severally  made  of  tallow,  wax,  or  sper- 
maceti. In  the  manufacture  of  tallow  candles,  the 
tallow,  which  should  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of 
sheep’s  and  bullock’s  fat,  being  melted,  and  mixed 
with  a proportionable  quantity  of  water,  which  seiVes 
to  precipitate  its  impurities,  is  poured  into  a tub; 
and  the  wicks,  already  three  times  dipped  in  tallow 
not  mixed  with  water,  are  repeatedly  lowered  into 
tlie  mixture,  till  a sufficient  quantity  has  adhered  to 
answer  their  intended  weight : a point  of  which  an 
experienced  vvork man,  who  holds  the  wicks,  pendent 
from  rods,  is  a veiy  accurate  judge.  In  making' 
mould-candles,  the  tallow,  wax,  or  sjvermaceti,  are 
poured  upon  the  wicks  in  leaden  moulds,  placed 
perpendicularly.  By  the  result  of  minute  observa- 
tions, it  appears  that  a pound  of  common  candles, 
12  ill  the  pound,  burn  41  hours,  24  minutes;  a 
pound  of  mould- candles,  5 7-8ths  in  the  pound,  42 
hours,  39  minutes;  a pouud  of  common  candles, 
m the  pound,  34  hours  ; and  a pound  of  mould - 
can  es,  4 in  the  pound,  36  hours,  20  minutes. 
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Hence  mould  ’ candles  are  more  economical  than 
common  candles,  if  they  remain  at  rest  whil6 
barnln^. 

Candlemas,  a feast  of  the  chiirch,  held  on  the 
2nd  of  Febniary,  in  honour  of  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  On  that  day,  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians used  £tti  abundance  of  lights,  both  in  their 
churches  and  in  processions.  Candlemas  term  be- 
'gins  the  15th  of  January,  and  eiids  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Ca3*iis,  the  dog.  'flie  chief  peculiarities  of  th(? 
tribe  of  dogs  are  these.  Tliey  cultivate  the  society 
\)f  men,  and  are  but  rarely  found  wild  : they  feed 
on  flesh  and  farinaceous  vegetables  : they  digest 
bones  : they  are  extremely  docile,  affectionate  and 
rigilaht  in  their  intercourse  witli  itien  : they  have 
an  aversion  from  strangere,  and  particularly  beg- 
gars. They  are  capable  of  imitation  and  instruc- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  seoih  endowed  with 
almost  human  intelligence.  It  is  said  that  a Flo- 
rentine nobleman  had  a dog  that  would  wait 
table,  change  his  plates,  and  carty  his  wine  with' 
the  utmost  steadiness.  About  the  veir  1806  rt 
Watchman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  fell 
down  the  deep  area  of  a new  house,  and  was  unablb 
to  rise,  his  dog  ran  to  the  nearest  public  house,  and 
lifiade  the  mbst  pitiful  moans  ; but  could  get  no 
assistance,  he  ran  back  to  his  master,  then  to  the 
public  house,  till  at  length  a person  followed  him, 
extricated  the  mitster,  and  received  from  the  affec- 
. donate  animal  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Canoe,  the  small  boat  or  primitive  ship  of  simple 
nations.  In  all  instances,  these  hare  generally 
been  found  of  a construction  arid  magnitude  ade- 
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^juate  to  the  undeilakings  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed : for  it  is  increasing  necessities  that  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  science,  and  multiply  the  efforts  of 
invention.  I'he  materials  most  at  hand  have  com- 
•nioply  supplied  the  savage  with  his  bai‘k.  In  some 
places,  he. has  fonned  a basket  coated  with  hides  ; 
in  othem,  he  has  taken  a hollow  tree  for  his  model, 
and  the  Esl^inaux  have  even  proceeiied  to  place 
the  ribs  of  their  vessels  on  sU^cks,  to  bend  branches 
to  tiie  requisite  shape,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
tiie  bark  of  the  birch.  On  the  coast  of  Afi'ica, 
amid  a dangerous  surf,  the  natives  travel  with  in- 
credible swiftness,  in  canoes  easily  overset,  and  as 
easily  righted. 

Cannon.  See  Gun. 

Canon,  a person  who  possesses  a prebend,  or  re- 
venue allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  a collegiate  or  cathedral  church. 

Canon,  in  church  government,  a law  or  rule, 
either,  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted  especially 
by  a council,  and  confirmed  by  the  amhority  of 
the  sovereign.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  au- 
tlmrised  catalogue  of  the  sacred  writings. 

I Canoni4ation,  an  act  of  the  Romish  church,  by 
which  it  takes  upon  itself  to  rank  a deceased  person 
among  the  catalogue  of  its  saints. 

Cantata,  a song,  or  composition,  intermixed 
with  recitJttives,  airs,  and  different  movements, 
chiefly  intended  for  a single  voice,  with  a thorough 
bass,  though  sometimes  with  other  instnimraits. 

Canteen,  is  a small  vessel  usually  made  of  tin- 
• ned  plate,  or  wood,  in  which  soldiers  when  on  their 
.march,  or  in  the  field,  ..qairy  their  liquor.  The 
wooden  canteens  generally  used  in  the  British 
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ainnles  are  cylindrical,  7\  inches  diameter  and  4 
inches  long  outside ; they  contain  about  three  pints. 

? Cantu  ARiDES,  “insects  used  to  raise  blisters.  They 
differ  in  their  size,  shape,  and  colour : they  are  of 
tlie  most  brilliant  colours.  Those  who  collect 
them,  tie  them  in  a bag  or  piece  of  linen  cloth, 
which  they  hang  in  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar  till 
the  insects  are  dead.  The  canthaiades  of  Mount 
Tltna  are  reckoned  better  than  those  of  Spain. 

Canticles,  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the  Bible,  sup- 
posed to  be  a marriage  song  written  by  Solomon, 
to  be  explained  by  compositions  of  a similar  nature 
in  Eastern  cpunti'ies.  By  other  writers  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a series  of  poems  each  distinct  and  in- 
dependent of  the  other.  By  them  the  canticles 
are  regarded  as  sacred  idyls. 

Canto,  a song  which  is  used  for  a division  of  a 
])oem  supposed  to  make  one  song,  or  a portion  sung 
at  one  time. 

Canton,  a small  division : hence,  in  heraldry,  a 
small  square,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  coat,  is 
called  a canton ; in  military  affairs,  troops  billetted 
into  different  quartei's  or  divisions,  arc  said  to  go 
into  cantonments;  in  geography,  a small  distinct 
country,  such  as  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Canvas,  a coarse  sort  of  cloth,  of  w hich  there 
are  several  kinds.  Among  others,  are  1.  That 
worked  regularly  in  little  squares  as  a basis  ibv 
tapestry:  2.  That  called  buckram;  3.  The  cloth 
used  for  pictures ; 4.  That  employed  lor  sails  of 
ships. 

Caoutchouc,  or  India  Rubber,  improperly 
called  elastic  gum,  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a 
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tfee  fbiind  fh  Guiana,  and  other  paita  of  Bouth 

America. 

Cap,  of  tnaihienance,  one  of  the  ofaameUts  of 
itate,  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation,  add  other  great  solemnities.  It  is  of 
crimson  velvet  faced  \vith  ermine.  ‘ It  is  frequently 
met  with  aboVe  the  helmet,  instead  of  Wreaths,  under 
gentlemen’s  crests. 

Ca1*e  of  Good  Hope,  the  Boiitherh  exti*emitiy  of 
Africa,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  The  chief 
town  is  called  Cape  Town,  rising  in  the  midst  of  i 
desert  surrounded  by  black  ahd  dreary  mountains. 
Of  these  mountains  the  Table  Mountain  is  the 
principal,  the  view  from  which  is  amazingly  ex- 
tensive. • ' 

Capillary  tubes,  those  the  diameter  of  whicl)  is 
scarcely  larger  than  to  adrtiit  a hair : See  Htoro- 

STATICS.  ^ ' 

Capital,  in  architecture,  the  uppermost  part  of  a 
column  or  pilaster,  serving  as  a head,  and  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  shaft,  and  iinderthe  entablature  : 
it  is  made  differently  in  the  different  orders,  and  is 
that  which  principally  dhar^crises  the  orders. 
See  Architectore. 

Capital  stock',  among  merchant^,'  hankers',  ' and 
traders,  signifies  the  sum  of  rboriey  which  individu- 
als bring  to  mtike  up  the'doromon  atock  of  a part- 
nership when  if  is  fit^t  ^formed.  It  is  also  said  of 
the  stock  which  d merchant  at  fh*st  puts  in  trade 
for  his  account.  It  likewise  signifies  the  fund  of  a 
trading  company  or  corporation,  in  which  sense 
the  word  stock  is  gfCrterally  added  to  if.  Thus  u e 
•ay  ‘ the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,’  &c.  The  word 
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capital  is  opposed  to  that  of  profit  or  gain,  though 
the  profit  often  increases  the  capital,  and  becomes 
of  itself  part  of  the  capital  when  joined  with  the 
former. 

Capitol,  a famous  fort  or  castle  on  the  Mons 
Capitolinus  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  thence  also  denominated  Capitoli- 
nus, in  which  the  Senate  anciently  assembled ; and 
which  still  serves  as  the  city  haU  or  town-house, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  conservators  of  the  Romaa 
people.  It  had  its  name  capitoly  from  caputy 
“ a man’s  head one  having  been  found  fresh 
and  bleeding  upon  digging  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  built  in  honom*  of  Jupiter.  Arnobius  adds 

that  the  man’s  name  was  Tolus  ; whence  caput-- 
tolium. 

Capra,  the  goat,  is  domesticated  in  every  part  of 
the  globe.  He  resembles  the  sheep,  but  is  more 
alert,  and  possesses  more  sentiment  and  intelligence. 
He  is  won  by  kindness,  will  climb  the,  most  steep 
and  terrific  precipices.  He  lives  on  herbs,  but  pre- 
fers barren  heaths  to  luxurious  fields.  The  Syrian 
goat  is  remarkable  tor  its  pendulous  ears,  and  is 
common  in  various  pai*ts  of  the  East.  The  animala 
of  this  species  are  driven  in  docks  through  the  ori- 
ental towns  every  morning  and  evening,  in  order  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  milk.  Fig.  C.  , 

Caprification,  a method  used  in  the  Levant  for; 
ripening  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig  tree,  by  means 
of  insects  bred  in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  Tlie 
caprification  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  every  circumstance  with  what  is 
practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archipelago,  and  in 
Italy.  These  all  agree  in  declaring  that  the  wild 
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fig  tree,  caprlflcub,  never  ripetied  its  fiiiit ; but  was 
astutely  nec^sary  for  ripening  tliat  of  the  garden 
or  domestic  tig  ti*ee,  over  ivhich  husbandmen  sus- 
pend its  branches.  The  reason  of  this  success  has 
been  supposed  to  be,  that  by  the  punctures  of  these 
insects  the  vessels  of  the  fruit  are  lacerated,  and 
thereby  a greater  quantity  of  nutritious  juice  de- 
rived thither.  Perhaps  too,  in  depositing  their  eggs 
the  gnats  leave  behind  theih  some  sort  of  liquor 
proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the  milk  of  the  figs, 
atad  to  make  their  flesli  tender. 

Capstan,  in  a ship,  a large  piete  of  timber,  in 
the  nature  of  a vrindldSg,  placed  behind  the  main- 
mast, used  for  weighing,  or  raising  up  anchors,  or 
any  other  purpose  in  which  great  force  is  required. 

Captain,  a military  commander.  A captain  in  - 
Vie  alrtny  commands  a troop  bf  horse,  or  a company 
of  foot,  under  a colonel.  In  the  horse  and  toot 
guards,  the  captains  have  the  rank  of  colonels,  tt 
is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  superintend  the  disci- 
pline and  well-being  of  his  men ; and  he  has  the 
power  of  appointing  his  own  segeants,  corporals, 
and  lanspesades.  A captain  in  the  navy  is  an  offi- 
cer who  commands  a ship  of  the  line  of  battle,  or 
one  that  carries  at  least  twenty  guns.  His  charge 
is  vei’y  extensive  ; inasmuch  as  he  is  answerable 
not  only  for  the  military  government,  navigation, 
and  equipment  of  the  ship  he  commands,  but  also 
for  the  conduct  of  his  inferior  officers. 

Carabine,  a short  piece  of  fiic-ams,  having 
baiTcl  two  feet  and  a half  long,  carrying  a ball  of 
the  weight  of  the  24th  of  a pound.  ^ 

Carat  or  Caract.  1.  A weight  of  four  grains^ 

2.  A manner  of  expressing  the  fineness  o^’gold ; an 
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piince  divided  h^to  twenty- four  parts,  if  of  tHe 
luLugled  cp^  two  or  three  or  fpur  parts  out  of  fouit 
uud  twenty  be  b^se  metal,  the  whole  is  said  to  be 
31,  of>  20  carats  hoe. 

Caravan,  w karavanne,  a company  of  travellers 
and  palgrims,  and  more  particularly  of  merchantSi 
who,  for  their  greater  security,  and  in  order  to  assist 
each  other,  march  in  a body  through  the  deaarts 
and  other  dangerous  places,  which  are  infected  with 
Arabs  or  robbers.  ' ' 

Caravansera,  a sort  of  inn,  the  erection  of  which 
is  generally  an  act  of  charity  among  the  Mahome*? 
tans.  It  commonly  consists  of  a large  square  court, 
sunounded  by  piazzas,  under  which,  supplied  with 
a resting  place,  and  secure  from  robbers,  man  and 
beast  take  up  th^r  lodging  h>r  the  night.  In  the 
uppcsr  part,  there  bre  generally  private  apartments, 
the  use  of  which  is  costly. 

Carbc»7,  or  pure  coal,  the  radical  of  carbonic  aoid, 
is  a term  introduced  by  the  French  chemists  to 
denote  the  pure  or  essential  part  of  charcoal. 
Though  this  substance  aboun(k  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  also  contsuucd  in  animal 
and  even  mineral  bodies,  yet  it  i^.  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  a state  of  absolute  purity  ; it  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  would  be'almost  incredible  if  the 
results  of  modem  chemistry  did  not  render  it 
indisputable,  that  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
gems,  the  diamond,  is  nothing  but  pure  crystal- 
lized carbon.  For  many  ages  the  diamond  was 
considered  as  incombustiUe  ; and  Newton  was  the 
first  person  who  conjectmed,  from  its  great  refi-ac- 
tive  power,  that  it  was  capable'  of  comlMistioh. 
Tliis  conjecture  was  verified  before  the  d^th  of 
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that  illustrious  man,  by  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy Del  Cimento  at  Florence,  wlio,  in  1691,  con- 
sumed several  diamonds  by  placing'  them  in  the 
focus  of  a burning  lens.  Other  philosophers  re- 
peated the  experiment  with  the  heat  of  a lurnace  : 
and  the  nature  of  the  diamond  was  at  length  as- 
certained by  the  successive  attempts  of  Lavoisier, 
Morveau,  and  Tennant.  Carbon,  in  the  state  of 
diamond,  is  trausparent,  crystallized,  intensely 
hai  d,  and  perfectly  colourless.  In  oxygen  gas  it 
burns  with  great  heat,  like  other  combustible 
bodies,  atti-acting  the  oxygen,  and  at  length  is 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbon 
combines  with  iron,  and  convei-ts  it  into  steel  ; it 
may  be  united  with  sulphui-,  copper,  (See.  forming- 
with  them  carburets  of  sulphur,  eppper,  &c.  Steel 
is  a carburet  of  iron,  so  is  black  lead  as  it  is  called, 
the  proportions  of  carbon  differ  in  each  substance. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  carbonic  acid  (i.  e.  carbon  and 
oxygen)  combined  with  caloric.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  (fixed  air  of  the  lungs)  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  about  72  parts  in  weight  of  oxygen 
and  of  28  pai-tsof  cai*bon. 

Carbonic  Oxj/de,  or  gaseous  oxyde  of  carbon,  is 
compounded  also  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  but  with 
a less  propoition  of  the  latter  than  is  necessary  to 
constitute  an  acid. 

Carbuncle,  in  natural  history^  a very  elegant 
gem,  whose  colour  is  deep  red,  with  an  admixture 
of  scaiiet.  It  has  y^et  been  found  only  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  there  but  very  rarely. 

Cards,  were  invented  about  the  year  1390,  to 
divert  Charles  VI,  of  France,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
melancholy  disposition.  The  inventor  proposed, 
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ty  the  figures  of  the  four  suits,  or  colours  as  the 
French  call  them,  to  represent  the  four  classes  of 
men  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  caurs  (hearts)  are 
meant  the  gens  de  choeur,  choir-men,  or  ecclesi- 
astics ; and  therefore  the  Sjjaniards,  who  certainly 
received  the  use  of  cards  from  the  French,  have  ' 
copas^  6r  chalices,  instead  of  hearts.’  The  nobility, 
or  prime  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  repre- 
sented by  ftie  ends  or  points  of  lances  or  pikes  : 
the  Spaniards  have  espadas,  swords,  in  lieu  of  pikes  ; 
and  hence  we  call  them  spades.  By  diamonds  are 
designed  the  order  of  citizens,  merchants,  or  trades- 
^ men,  carreaux  (square  stones,  tiles,  or  the  like) : 
the  Spaniards  have  a coin  ( deniro ) which  an- 
swers to  it ; and  the  Dutch  use  the  word  streneen 
(stones  or  diamonds),  on  account  of  the  form  of 
what  is  here  called  carreaux  by  the  French.  Trefle, 
the  trefoil-leaf,  or  clover-grass  (coiTupUy  called 
clubs),  alludes  to  the  husbandmen  and  peasants. 
The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  substituted  bastos 
(staves  or  clubs),  and  we  too  have  given  the  Spanish 
name  to  the  French  figure.  The  four  kings,  which 
the  French,  in  drollery,  sometimes  call  the  cards, 
are  David,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Charles  ; which 
names  were,  and  still  are,  on  the  French  cards. 
The  first  three  of  these  names  represent  the  cele- 
brated monarchies  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, and  the  last  that  of  the  Franks,  under  Charle- 
magne. By  the  queens  are  intended  Argine, 
Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas  (names  retained  on  the 
French  cards)  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and 
wisdom,  the  qualifications  severally  attributed  to 
the  persons  named.  Argine  is  an  anagram  for  reginu, 
a queen  by  descent.  By  the  knp.ves  were  intended 
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the  s«Tants  of  knights  (knave  originiJly  moaning 
a servant)  ^ bnt  pages  and  valotSj  nair  indkcrhni- 
nately  used  by  Tarioua  orders  of  persons,*  were  for* 
nierly  only  allowed  to  men  of  qualityj  nnder  the 
name  of  esquiies  (escuire^,  shield  or  arm<mr> 
bearers.)  • > . » 

Cardinal,  wbieb,  in  a general  sense,  and  as  an 
^Hhet,  signifies  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  forqied 
of  the  Latin  wonl  carrfo,  a Wge,  agreeably  with 
the  comnum  expression,  in  which  it  is  said  ef  an 
important  matter,  that  every  thing  upon  it  t 
thus  Justioe,'I^udeBee,  Temperance,  and  Fortitu^ 
are  called  the  four  cai'dinal  virtues.  The  cardinal 
signs,  in  a6ti*(»iomy,»are  Aries,  Lihra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn.  The  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
north,  sooth,  e|U3t,  and  west; 

Cardinal,  in  the  Roman  hterarciiy,'an  ecclesi- 
astical prince  and  subordinate  magistrate,  who  has 
a voice  in  the  conclave  at  the  election  of  a Pope, 
and  who  may  be  advanced  to  that  dignity  himself. 
The  dress  of  acardinal  is  a red  soutanne,  a rocket;  a 
short  purple  mantle,  and  a red  hat;  and  his  title 
address,-  ‘ He  eminence/ 

.CARBENiRe,  in  sea- language,  the  bringing  a ship 
te  tie  down  on  one  side,  in  order  to  trim  and  caulk 
the  oth^.  '• 

Carillons,  a species  of  chimes  frequent  in  the 
Low  Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp, 
and  played  on  a number  of  bells  in  a belfrey,  torm- 
ing  a complete  series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semitones, 
like  those  of  the  harpsichord  and  organ. 

Carnelian,  a precious  stone,  either  red,  yefloTV,  ., 
or  white.  The  finest  oamelians  are  those  of  the 
East  Indies:  there  are  some  beautiful  ones  in  riie 
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rivers  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia ; and  some  of  a quality 
not  to  be  despised  in  Britain.  The  use  to  which 
they  are  is  most  generally  applied  is  that  of  seals. 

Carnival,  a period  previous  to  Lent,  celebrated 
with  gp:eat  spiiit  throughout  Italy,  and  during 
which  feasts,  balls,  o{>eras,  concerts,  intrigues, 
tnamages,  &c.  abound.  The  churches  are  tilled 
with  choi'isters,  and  the  streets  with  masks.  This 
festival  nourishes  more  particularly  at  Venice, 
where  it  begins  on  the  second  holiday  in  Christ- 
mas, and  where  it  boasts  to  have  had  at  one  time 
seven  sovereign  princes  and  thirty  thousand  fo- 
reigners among  its  votaries. 

Carpet,  a thick  cloth,  of  wool  or  other  materials, 
tlie  most  valuable  of  which  are  made  in  Persia 
and  Turkey.  Paris,  however,  is  said  to  produce  car- 
pets of  an  equal  if  not  superior  quality.  In  Ger- 
many, a variety  of  carpets  are  manufactured.  The 
most  esteemed  carpets  of  British  make  ai’e  die 
Wilton. 

Cartel,  an  dgreement  between  two  states  for  the 
exchange  of  their  prisoners  of  war.  A cartel-  ship^ 
a ship  commissioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange 
the  prisonei-s  of  any  two  hostile  powera  ; also  to 
carry  any  particular  request  from  one  power  to  ano-  • 
ther.  The  officer  who  commands  her  is  ordered  ttf 
carry  no  carg  o,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war, 
except  a gun  for  the  purpose  of  tiring  signals. 

Cartesians,  those  who  adliere  to  the  opinions  of 
J)es-Cartes.  This  philosopher  has  laid  down  two 
principles,  the  one  metaphysical,  the  other  phy- 
sical. The  metaphysical  proposition  is  this  : “ I 
think,  therefore  I am  the  physical  one,  No- 
thing exists  but  substance.”  Substauce  he  makes  of 
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two  kinds,  the  one  a sabstance  that  tbinks,  tbe  otlier  a 
substance  extended ; whence  actual  thought  and 
actual  extension  are  the  essence  of  substance. 
reasons  against  the  possibility  of  a vacuum. 

. Cartilage,  ,a  white,  elastic,  shining  substance 
growing  to  the  bones,  and  commonly  called  gristle. 
Some  cartilages  cover  the  moveable  articulations  of 
the  bones,  and  others  unite  one  bone  with  another. 

Cartilaginous  fishes,  those  which  have  a carti- 
laginous instead  of  a bony  skeleton.  Dr.  Shaw 
anil  others  have  united  the  Branchiostegi  and 
Cliondropterygii  fishes  under  the  general  title  of 
Cartilaginci.  Linnseus  separated  the  cartilaginous 
from  the  other  fishes,  and  placed  them  in  the  class 
Amphibia,  where  they  constituted  the  order  Nantes. 

. Cartoon,  from  carfa,  paper,  and  oni,  large' 
[Italian],  a design  drawn  upon  large  sheets  of  paper 
tor  the  purpose  of  being  traced  upon  any  other  sub- 
stance, where  the  subject  is  to  be  finished.  The' 
most  famous  are  those  of  Raphael,  seven  of  which, 
after  having  lain  in  the  store-rooms  of  a tapesfi’y 
manufactory,  from  the  age  of  Leo  X.  and  sUfiered 
various  rough  usage,  were  purchased  by  Charles  1. 
of  England,  and  are  now  at  Windsor- castle. 

..  .Cartouche,  in  the  military  art,  a case  of  wood 
about  three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  girt  with 
marlin,  holding  about  400  musket  balls,  be»des 
6 or  8 balls  of  iron  of  a pound  weight  to  be  fired 
out  of  a howitzer  for  the  defence  of  a pass. 

„ Carving,  the  ait  or  act  of  cutting  or  fashioning' 
a hard  body,  by  means  of  a chissel  or  other  sharp 
instrument.  The  term  carving  is  generally  ap- 
plied when  wood  is  the  body  carved : the  same 
operation  upon  stone  being  denominated  sculpture. 
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ill  cai^rig  a'fi^re  or  desicfn,  the  hutTine  mu^ 
be  drawu  or  pasted  on  the  wood.  The  wodd 
fittest  for' the  use  is  that  which  is  hard,  tough,  and 
close  ; as  beech,  blit  especially  box. 

CAnvATiDEs,  in  architecture,  an  order  of  colttmns 
or  pilasters,  under  the  figure  of  women,  dressed  ip 
hmg  robes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cafian  people, 
and  serving  instead  of  eolumhs  to  support  the 
entablement. 

Case,  in  grammar,  implies  the  different  ihfiec- 
tions  and  terminations  of  nouns,  serving  to  express 
the  different  relations  they  bear  to  each  Other  and 
to  the  things  they  represent.  See  Orammar. 

Casehardening  of  iron  is  a superficial  conversion 
of  that  metal  into  steel  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
conversion,  namely,  by  cementation  with  regetable 
or  animal  coals.  This  operation  is  generally  prac- 
tised upon  small  pieces  of  iron  wrought  into  tOdlS, 
and  instruments  to  which  a superficial  cohreraion  id 
sufficient,  and  it  may  be  performed  conveniently  by 
putting  the  pieces  of  iron  to  be  casehardCnCd,  toge- 
ther with  the  cement,  in'  an  iron  box,  wliidh  is  to 
be  closely  shut  and  exposed  to  a red  heat ' during 
some  hours.— By  this  cementation,  a eertaia  thick- 
ness from  the  surface  of  the  iron,  be  Converted 
into  steel,  and  a proper  hardness  may  be  afterwards 
given  by  sudden  extinction  of  the  - heated  pieces  of 
convert^  iron  in  a cold  fluid. 

Cassiopeia,  a constellatiCn  in  the  northern  hertifS- 
phere,  situated  opposite  the  great  bear,  on  the  other 
side  the  pole.  In  the  year  1572,  a remarkaWe 
new  star  appeared  in  this  constellation,  surpassing 
Sirius  or  Lyi‘a  in  brightness.  It  appeared  bigger 
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than  Jupiter,  but  after  a few  months  it  declined  ; 

and  in  a year  and  a half  entirely  disappeared. 

Cast,  among  artists,  any  statue  or  part  of  a 
statue,  of  bronze,  or  of  plaster-of- Paris.  A cast  ii 
that  which  owes  its  figure  to  the  mould  into  which 
the  matter  of  it  has  been  poured  or  cast  while  in  a 
fluid  state  ; and  thus  differs  from  a model,  which 
is  made  by  repeated  efforts  with  a ductile  substance, 
as  any  adhesive  earth  ; and  from  a piece  of  sculp- 
ture, which  is  the  work’ of  the  chissel. 

Cast,  in  Indiaoi  polity,-  a tribe,  or  grand  dirision 
of  the  people.  By  this  establishment,  the  lot  of 
every  individual  is  hereditarily  fixed.  The  highest 
cast  is  religious;  the  second  warlike  ;<  the  third 
commercial ; and  the  fourth  infamous.  The  names 
of  the  three  latter  of  these  are  differently  reported. 
Persons  of  the  religious  cast  are  universally  deno- 
minated Bramins ; the  soldiers  or  princes  are  styled 
Cutteiy  or  Rajahs  ; the  traders,  Ckoutres  or  Shud- 
dery  ; the  lowest  order,  Parias  or  Tyse  ; but 
statement  is  probably  incorrect. 

Casting,*  in  foundery,  the  running  of  metal  into 
a mould : among  sculptors,  it  is  the  taking  casts  or 
impressions  of  figures,  &c.  Plaster-of-Paris  is  the 
most  usual -material  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Hiisjf^^wben  bought  at  the  shops,  requires  no  other 
preparation  than  that  of  a careful  mixture  with 
water,  to  the  thickness  of  treacle,  when  it  may  be 
poured  into  the  mould.  It  dries,  or  sets^  in  a short 
time,"  and  ever  afterward  retains  a suffici^t  degree 
of  hardness.  i ' • . 

■ Castle,  a fortress  or  defensible  place.  Mr. 
Grose,  the*  Antiquarian,  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
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English  castles,  walled  with  stone,  and  deigned 
for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  are  for  the  most  part 
of  no  higher  date  than  the  conquest.  Those  pre> 
viously  erected  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin  ; 
and  many  writers  have  assigned  this  circumstance 
as  a reason  for  the  facility  with  which  the  duke  of 
Nonnaudy  made  himself  master  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  policy  of  this  able  general  to  build  a con- 
siderable number  ; and  in  process  of  time  the 
martial  tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themselves ; so  that,  toward  the  end  of  Stephen’s 
reign,  we  are  told  that  there  existed  no  less  than 
eleven  hundred  and  fifteen.  At  this  period  castles 
were  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject ; considerable  struggles 
appear  to  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  their 
continuance  ; several  were  demolished  ; and  their 
general  decline  commenced.  A complete  castle 
consisted  of  a ditch  or  moat,  an  outwork,  called  a 
barbican,  which  guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge ; 
an  artificial  mount ; an  outer  and  inuer  ballium  or 
inclosure  ; and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower,  in  which 
,the  owner  or  governor  resided,  and  under  which 
♦■were  the  dungeons. 

Castle,  ih  sea-language ; the  forecastle  is  the 
uppermost  deck,  toward  the  boltsprit ; and  the 
hiud-castle,  Vhich  is  no  longer  spoken  of,  the 
quarter-deck.  The  appellation  of  castle  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  rej’erring  to  representations  of  an- 
cient ships,  in  w hich  the  castellated  style  of  build- 
ing is  used,  the i(tecks  having  their  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements. * J 

Castor'  the.baaver,  found  chiefly  in  North 
America,  famous  for  -its  policy  and  neatness 
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building',  by  means  of  trees,  and  their  branches, 
which  it  fells,  and  drives  into  the  ground  with  much 
dexterity.  Beavers  make  use  of  stone,  wood,  and 
a sandy  kind  of  loam  in  their  structures,  which  by 
their  compactness  preclude  injury  from  the  winds 
and  rain.  The  instruments  made  use  of  by  the 
beaver  in  its  operations  are  their  teeth  to  out  down 
the  trees,  and  take  oft’  the  brandies,  their  feet  for 
driving  tlie  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  their  tails 
for  laying  on  the  mortar.  Fig.  6.  Nat.  Hist. 

Casuist,  one  wlio  propounds  the  doctrine  and 
science  of  conscience  and  its  cases,  with  the  rules 
and  principles  of  resolving  the  same. 

Catacomb,  a sepulchre  or  subterraneous  chamber, 
containing  cells  for  a great  number  of  dead  bodies. 
They  are  frequent  in  Italy  and  Egypt. 

Cataract  of  water  : a fall  or  precipice,  in  the 
channel,  or  bed  of  a river ; caused  by  rocks  or  other 
obstacles,  sto]iping  the  course  of  its  stream  from 
whence  the  water  falls  with  a noise  and  impe- 
tuosity. Such  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  &c.  In  that  of  Niagara  the  per- 
jiendicnlar  fall  of  the  water  is  1.37  feet.  r 

Catch,  in  music,  is  defined  by  Mr.  Jackson  to 
be  “ A piece  for  three  or  four  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same  notes.” 
CAiTHEOiUL,  a church  in  which  is  a bishop’s  seej 
or  sent.  The  word  is  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a 
“ chair.” 

Catholic,  any  thing  that  is  general  or  universal 
The  Romish  church  distinguishes  itself  by  the 
name  of  Caf^o/ic,  in 'opposition  to  all  those  which 
have  separated  themselves  from  her  .Communion, 
^nsidhrkig  heiself  as  the  only  true  and  Christian 
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church.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is 
no  Catholic  church  in  bein"  ; that  is,  no  univei*sal 
Christian  Communion. 

Catoptrics,  that  part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  properties  of  reflected  light,  and  particularly 
that  which  is  reflected  from  mirrors. 

Cavalier,  an  armed  horseman  or  knight,  calledT 
by  the  French  a chevalier. 

Cavalry,  a body  of  soldiers  that  charge  on  horse- 
back. Their  chief  use  is  to  make  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  disturbance  of  the  enemy,  intercept  his 
convoys,  and  destroy  the  country ; in  battle,  to 
support  and  cover  the  foot,  to  break  through  and 
disorder  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  the  retreat  of 
the  foot. 

Caveat,  an  entry  in  the  Spiritual  Courts,  by 
which  the  probate  of  a will,  letters  of  administra-' 
tion,  licence  of  marriage,  &c.  may  be  prevented 
from  being  issued  without  the  knowledge,  and,  if 
the  reason  be  just,  the  consent  of  the  party  entering 
the  caveat. 

Cauking,  or  caulking  a ship^  is  driving  a quantity 
of  oakum  into  the  seams  of  the  planks.  After  the 
oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into  these  interstices,  it 
is  covered  with  melted  pitch  to  keep  the  water  from 
rotting  it.  * 

Cause,  that  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds,  or 
b}'  virtue  of  which  any  thing  is  done : it  stands 
opposed  to  effect.  We  get  the  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect  from  our  observation  of  the  vicissitude  of 
things,  while  we  perceive  some  qualities  or  sub- 
stances begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their 
existence  from  the  due  application  and  operation  of 
other  beings.  Tliat  which  produces  is  the  cause  ; 
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and  that  u hich  is  produced^  the  - eflect : thus, 
fluidity  in  wax  is  the  eflect  of  a certain  degree  of 
heat,  which  we  obseiTe  to  be  constantly  produced 
by  the  applicatiou  of  such  heat. 

Causeway,  a common,  hard,  raised  road,  made 
for  the  convenience  of  travelling. 

**  Caustic,  in  chemisti'y,  a fixed  alkaline  salt,  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  most  of  its  water  by 
means  of  quick  lime,  evaporation  and  fusion.  The 
alkali  used  for  this  purpose  is  g'enerally  pot-ash^ 
and  the  form  that  is  chosen  is  the  lixivium  ol  Uie 
soap-boilers,  which  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
copper  or  silver  vessel,  fus^  in  a crucible,  poured 
into  a bason,  and  when  solid  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a bottle  well  closed  to  pre- 
vent deliquescence.  If  a pieceof  this,  caustic  be 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  corrodes  it  in  about  lialf  .or 
three  quarters  ot  an  hour,  producing  a painful 
eschar  like  that  which  is  occasioned  by  burning ; 
and  forming  most  probably  a saponacious  com- 
pound with  the  fat-parts  of  the  skin,  or  flesli. 

• Cautery,  in  sui^ery,  a remedy  by  which  solid 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  burnt,  ate,  or  corroded 
away.  The  actuui  cautery  is  a red-bot  instru- 
ment, usually  ofiix>n  ; the  pdtentia^  cauteryy  a cor- 
roding substance. 

• Cement,  in  a general  sense,  any  glutinous  sub- 
stance capable  of  uniting  and  keeping  things  to- 
getlter  in  close  cohesion.  In  this  sense  the  word 
cement  comprehends  mortar,  solder,  glue,  6cc.  but 
has  been  generally  I’estrained  to  the  comjiositions 
used  for  bolding  together  broken  glasses,  china, 
and  earthenware.  For  this -purpose  the  juice  of 
garlick  is  recommended  as  exceedingly  proper. 
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being  both  very  strong,  and,  if  tbe  operation  is  per- 
formed Avith  cere,  leaving  little  or  no  mark.  Quicks 
lime  and  tbe  white  of  Ait > egg  mixed  together  and 
expeditiously  used,  are  also  very  proper  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  Lewis  recommends  a mixture  of 
qui^-lime  and  cheese  in  the  foUowing  manner  :' 
Sweet  cheese  shaved  thin,  -and  stirred  with 
boiling-hot  water,  changes  into  a tenacious  slime ; 
which  does  not  mingle  with  the  water.  Worked 
with  fresh  parcels  ofhot-water,  and  then  mixed 
upon  a*  hot  stone  with  a proper  quantity  of  un- 
slaked  lime,  into  the  conmstence  of  a paste,  it 
proves  a strong  and  durable  cement  for  woed, 
stone,  earthen-ware  and  glass.  When  thoroughly 
dry,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  acted  upon  by  water.  ' > • *i  - 

Cementation,  in  the  arts,  a general  method  of 
forming  steel  from  iron,  by  means  of  the  appli- 
cation of  charcoal.  In  a proper  furnace  layers  of 
bars  of  malleable  iron  and  la3i«rs  of  charcoal  are  . 
placed  one  upon  another,  the  air  excluded,  the  fire  j 
is  raised  to  a great  height,  and  kept  up  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  If  after  this  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  iron 
into  steel  be  complete,  the  hre  is  extinguished, 
and  the  whole  is  Idt  to  cool  for  six  or  eight  days  ' 
longer.  Iron  prepared  in  this  manner  is  named 
blistered  steel,  ^mthe  blisters  which  appear  on  its 
surface.  Copper  is ' converted  into  brass  by  ce-  i 
mentation  with  the  powder  of  calamine  and  char- 
coal.  - , 

Cenotaph,  in  antiquity,  an  empty  tomb,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  differing  from  a 4 
sepulchre,  m which  the  body  was  actually  depo-  ; 
sited.  . tJ  )T  fti  ■’v'.  .;. 
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. Cent,  from  centum^  a hundred,’*  ii  used  in 
commercial  concerns  to  signify  a hundred  pounds. 

A profit  of  10  per  cent,  is  the  gain  of  10/.  the 
wse  of  100/.  ‘ • 

, CENTAca,  in  classic  antiquity,  a monster,  half 
man  and  half  horse.  It  is  intimated  by  Viigil,  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  Centaurs  were  a tribe  of 
Lapithte,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Peletlironium, 
adjoining  to  Mount  Pelion,  and  who  first  broke 
and  rode  upon  horses.  Nations  to  whom  the  sight 
of  a man  on  horseback  was  new,  believed,  as  did 
the  Americans  of  the  Spaniards,  the  horse  and  his 
rider  made  but  one  animal.  , ■ ■ 

CpiTER  of  gravity,  that  point  about  which  all 
the  parts  of  a body  do,  in  any  situation,  exactly 
balance  each  other  : hence  if  a body  be  suspended 
by  t)jie  center  of  gravity  it  will  remain  at  rest  in 
any  position : — When  the  center  of  gravity  is  sup- 
■ ported  the  whole  body  is  kept  from  falling  ; and 
.when  this  point  is  at  liberty  to  descend,  the  whole 
body  must  descend,  either  by  sliding,  rolling,  or ' 
tumbling  down.  See  Mechanics. 

. Central  forces^  the  powers  which  cause  a 
moving  body  to  tend  towards,  or  recede  from  a 
center  of  motion.  The  former  is  called  the  centri- 
petal force,  the  latter  the  centrifugal  force.  If  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  a string  be  whirled  round  by 
the  hand  : the  centripetal  force  is  represented  by 
Uie  hand,  and  the  centrifugal  force  by  the  endea- 
vour which  the  stone  makes  to  fly  off  in  a right 
line.  * 

Cerberus,  in  mythology,  a three- headed  mastiff, 
w ho  guarded  the  gates  of  hell that  is,  the  abodes 
of  the  dead.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Cerbe- 
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rus  wa»  the  symbol  of  time  ; and,  that  his  three 
mouths  denot^  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 
If  this  be  right,  the  allegory  is  exceedingly  ele- 
gant ; since  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  Cerberus  fa\vne<l 
upon  all  who  entered,  but  devoured  those  who  at- 
tempted to  return. 

Cerebellum.  See  Brain^ 

Cerebrum.  See  Brain. 

Ceremonies,  Master  an  officer  instituted  by 
James  1.  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  am- 
bassadors and  strangers  of  quality,  and  for  the  re- 
gulation of  all  matters  of  etiquette  in  the  assem- 
blies over  which  they  preside. 

Certificate  (Trial  by),  in  the  law  of  England, 
a species  of  trial  allowed  in  those  cases  where  the 
evidence  of  tlie  person  certifying  is  the  only  crite- 
rion of  the  point  in  dispute.  For  when  the  fact  in 
question  lies  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  Court, 
the  judges  must  rely  on  the  solemn  averment  or 
information  of  persons  in  such  a station  as  affords 
ihein  the  most  clear  and  competent  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  As  therefore  such  evidence,  if  given  to 
a jury,  must  have  been  conclusive,  tlie  law,  to  save 
trouble  and  circuity,  permits  the  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  such  ceilihcate  mei-ely. 

Cervus,  the  deer,  abounds  in  cold  countries,  but 
the  Cervus  tarandus,  or  rein-deer,  is  the  most  va- 
luable of  all  the  species,  as  to  the  Laplander  it  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep  and  the  goat : it  will  travel,  with  a sledge 
at  his  back,  and  a person  sitting  ih  it,  more  than 
100  miles  a day  : is  extremely  docile,  and  will  live 
upon  little.  Its  favorite  food  is  the  Lichen  Islan- 
VOL.  I.  2 H 
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dicus,  or  Lapland  moss,  which  it  out  from  under 

the  snow  with  its  horns. — See  Plate  Nat.  Hist  .fig.  7. 

Oete,  an  order  of  animals  in  the  Linnxan  system, 
including  the  Monodon,  the  Balsena,  Physeter,  and 
Delphinus.  Though  ranked  among  the  Mamma- 
lia, they  live  in  water  like  fish,  but  in  their  struc- 
ture they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  quadrupeds  than 
fishes. 

Chain.  See  Mensuration. 

Chalcedony,  a genus  of  the  semipellucid  gems, 
variegated  with  different  colours,  disposed  in  the 
fbrm  of  mists  or  douds,  owing  to  an  admixture  of 
colours  imperfectly  blended  in  the  general  mass, 
and  often  visible  in  distinct  molecules. 

Craixenob,  in  law,  is  an  exception  made  to 
jurors  who  are  returned  to  a person  on  a trial. 

• Chalybeate,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  liquid  containing  particles  of  iron  or  steel. 

Chamberlain,  Lord,  of  Great  Britain,  the  sixth 
high  officer  of  the  crown,  to  whom  belongs  various 
duties  on  the  coronation -day  ; and  also  appertains 
many  privileges.  To  him  belong  the  care  of  pr9- 
viding  all  things  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  and  the  government  of  the 
Palace  of  W estminster.  The  office  is  hereditary, 
and  is  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  a lady,  who  may 
execute  it  by  deputy. 

Chamberlain  of  London,  keeps  the  city  money, 
presides  over  the  affairs  of  citizens  and  their  ap- 
prentices, and  presents  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
those  who  have  faithfully  served  their  apprentice- 
ships. The  office  lasts  but  one  year,  it  is  usual, 
however,  to  rechoose  ftie  same  man  annually,  unless 
he  shews  himself  unwoittiy  the  high  situation. 
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CHAitiPioN,  a person  who  undertakes  a combat 
in  the  place  of  another : sometimes  the  word  is 
used  fur  him  who  iig'hts  his  own  cause. 

Champion  of  the  King,  an  officer  who  rides 
armed  into  Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation, 
while  the  Kidg*  is  at  dinner,  and  by  herald  makes 
proclamation,  “ That  if  any  man  shall  lieny  the 
king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to 
defend  it  in  single  combat  i”  wliieb  being  done,  the 
king  drinks  to  him,  and  then  presents  him  with 
the  cup  for  hk  fee.  * » v ; 

, CHANCELLor,  Lord  High,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  civil  government,  created  without 
writ  or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king’s 
great  seal  into  his  custody.  He  is  a privy -coun- 
sellor by  his  office  ; and,  according  to  lord-chan- 
cellor Ellesmere,  prolocutor  or  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  He  appoints  all 
' the  justices  of  pea(»  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Persons  exercising  this  office  in  former  times  having 
been  ecclesiastics,  and  superintendaots  of  tlie  royal 
chapel,  the  Lord-Chancellor  is  still  styl^  kee}>er  of 
the  king’s  conscience  ; and  for  the  same  reason  is 
idsitor,  in  right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals  and 
colleges  of  the  king’s  foundation  ; and  patron  of 
all  the  king’s  livings  under  the  value  of  20i.  per 
annum^  in  the  ki^’s  books.  He  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  ideots,  and  lunatics  ; has  a 
coutroul  over  all  public  charities ; and  a jurisdicr 
tion  of  vast  extent,  as  the  bead  of  the  law,  in  his 
Court  of  Chancery ; where  he  decides  without 
the  assistance  of  a jury,  but  fl'Oiii  which  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  takes  prece* 
dence  of  everyiord,  except  tl»«  royal  family « and 
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the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  title  of  chan* 
cellor  is  derived,  according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  a 
cancellando,  from  the  act  of  cancelling  the  king’s 
patents  when  granted  contrary  to  law,  which  is  tlie 
highest  power  he  possesses. 

Chancery,  the  Court  of  the  Lord- Chancellor  ; 
the  highest  seat  of  justice  in  Great- Britain,  save  the 
parliament  itself.  This  Courtis  at  once  the  strength 
of  the  law,  and  the  bulwark  of  individuals  against 
its  unavoidable  imperfections.  As  a court  of  common 
law,  it  can  enforce  proceedings  in  the  lower 
Courts ; and  as  a Court  of  Equity,  give  relief  whei'e 
nothing  can  be  done  before  a jury,  and  soften  the 
rigour  of  law  where  it  falls  hardly  and  unjustly 
upon  individuals.  In  this  court,  the  law  is  viewed 
as  always  intending  to  do  right ; and  the  spirit  is 
consulted,  where  the  letter  would  produce  an  im- 
proper consequence.  No  plaintiff,  however,  is  to 
come  to  this  Court  in  any  case  where.remedy  may- 
be had  at  law  ; and  that  which  can  be  tried  by  a 
jury  is  not  triable  in  this  Court. 

Chances,  doctrine  ofy  is  a subject  of  great  im- 
portanije  in  Life  Annuities,  Assurance,  &c.  All 
games  depend  on  it,  and  also  Lotteries,  and  did 
people  understand  the  subject,  they  would  less  wil- 
lingly embark  their  money  in  such  deceitful  specu- 
lations as  the  public  lotteries.  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
great  mathematician,  has  calculated  the  cliance 
that  a person  has  of  gaining  the  high  prizes,  after 
which  all  are  striving,  and  he  says  that  in  a lottery 
of  23,000  tickets,  of  which  20  are  prizes  of  1,000/.  • 

and  upw  ards,  a person  to  have  an  equal  chance  o 
one  of  those  tickets  must  purchase  740  tickets. 
Again  supposing  there  are  3 prizes  of  20,000/.  and 
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' threeof  10,000/.  and odtof 25,000 tickets  hebaspur* 
chased  3,000  to  his  own  share,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
one  of  each  of  these  capkal  prizes,  still  the  chances 
against  him  will  be  nearly  IS  to  one. 

Changes,  in  ^nfhmetic;  the  variations'  or  per- 
mutations of  any  number  of  things  with  regard  to 
their  order,  position,  5tc.  Thc  namber  of  changes 
is  found  by  a continual  multipljcatioa  of  all  the 
terms  iu  a series  of  arithmetical  progressionals, 
whose  first  tcitd,  and  common  difi'erence  is  unitij. 
Thus  if  we  are  sev^  in  fhuaiiy,  and  it  is  required  tp 
find  in  how  many  (Tifferent  ways  we  may  sit  at 
table,  the  answer  is  lx2x3X4X5x6X  7= 
5040. 

If  there  were  8 persons,  then  the  answer  would 
belX2x3X4X5x  6 X 7X8:s=  40320. 

Channel,  the  deepest  part  of  a river,  strait,  &c. 
also  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  an  island  and 
the  main  or  continent,  as  the  JBritish  Channel,  Irish 
Channel,  &c 

Chaplain,  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  house  of  princes, 
or  persons  of  quality,  who  officiates  in  their  cha- 
pelff,  &c.  The  king  has  43  chaplains  iti  England, 
and  6 in  Scotland!  According  to  a statute  of  Hen. 
VIII.  the  persons  whc  may  retain  chaplains,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  each  is  allowe(l  to  qualify, 
is  as  follows  : an  archbishop,  8 ; a duke  or  bishop, 

6- ; marquis  or  earl,  5 ; viscount,  4 ; batoo,  knight 
of  the  garter,  or  Lord-Chancellor,  3;  a duchess, 
marchioness,  countess,  baroness,  the  treasurer  and 
comptroller  of  the  king’s  house,  clerk  of  the  clo- 
set, the  king’s  secretary,  «leaa  of  the  chapel,  almo^ 
ner,  and  master  of  the  Rolls,  two  each' ; chiefs 
justice  of  the  Kiog’s-bench,  and  warden  of  tlie  • 
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cinque-ports,  one  each.'  All  these  chaplains  may 
purchase  a licehos  - or  dispensation, ' and  take  two 
benefices  with  the  cure  of  souls.  A chaplain  must 
be  retained  by  letters-testimonial  under  hand'  and 
seal ; for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  serre  as  chap- 
lain in  the  family.  ‘ ' ’ • * 

Chapter,  in  the  affairs  of  the  church;  an  assem- 
Wy  f or  the  transaction  of  such  business'  as  comra 
under  its  cognizance.  A meeting  of  the  members 
of  an'  order  of  knighthood  is  called  a chapter. 
Every  Cafiiedral:  is  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  its  canons. 

* Charade,  a sort  iof  enigma,  so  named  from  its 
inventor,  made  upon  a word  the  two  syllables  of 
which,  when  'separately  taken,  are  themselves 
words.'  It  consists  of  three  parts,  or  three  en- 
igmas ; the  two  first  describing  the  syllables  sepa- 
rately;' the  second  alluding  to  the  entire  word.' 
The  charade  can  have  no  ‘ merit  if,  when  its  sub- 
ject is  explained,  what  has  been  said  of  it  does  not 
appear  obviously  applicable.  In  proposing  a cha- 
rade, one  might  say  to  a lady:  “ My may 
-you  seldom  experience  ! my  second  is  myself ; my 
wAofe,  yourself.”  ■ Wo-man. 

Charcoal,  an'artificial  fuel,  consisting  of  wood 
half  burnt,  or  charred,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following’manner:i ‘thewood  is  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  and'dulyaiprmigedia  piles  or  stacks  ; ’and 
these  being  coat^  over  with  turf,' and-  the  snrffice 
covered  with  plasteri  made  of  earth  and  CbarcoaU'' 
dust  well  tempered- together,  areseton  fire. '“Ill' 
about  two  or  three  days,  when  the  wood  is  known 
to  be  sufficiently  charred,  the  q)ertttres,  twhicb' 
had  been  left  to  give  vent  to  the  flames,  are  closed  ' 
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up  ; and  all  access  of  the  external  air  being  ex- 
eluded,  the  fire  goes  out  of  itself.  Considerable 
skill  and  judgment  are  required  of  the  man  who 
attends  the  fire,  and  upon  his  abilities  the  success 
of  the  operation  depends.  If  the  whole  process  is 
rightly  managed,  the  coals  will  exactly  retain  the 
figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood.  Some  are  said  to 
have  been  so  dexterous  as  to  char  an  arrow  without 
alteringf  the  figure  of  the  feather. — Charcoal  is 
used  in  various  arts  and  manufactures  where  a 
clear  strong  fire  without  smoke  is  needful;  the  hU'^ 
midity  of  the  wood  being  here  almost  intirely  dis- 
sipated. This  article  is  also  employed  in  poUshing. 
The  vapour  of  buraing  charcoal  is  found  to  be 
highly  noxious,  and  is,  in  reality,  absolute  fixed  air. 

In  the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  modem 
chemistry,  charcoal  is  frequency  mentioned  ; and 
found  to  possess  many  extrawdinary  properties. 
is  incapable  of  petrifying,  nr  rotting. ddee  wood, 
and  is  not  liable  to  decay  through  age.  New-made 
charcoal,  by  being  rolled  up  in  doths  that’  have 
contracted  a disagreeable  odour,  effectually 're- 
moves it.  It  takes  away  the  bad  taint  from  meat 
beginning  to  putrify,  by  being  boiled  along  with  it* 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  tooth-powder  known,  v > 

. Chart,  an  hydrographical  map,  drawn  for  tibiO 
use  of  navigators,* and  showing  the  situati<m 'of 
coasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  sea-marks ; - the 
course  of  currents the-  depth  of  soundings-  ^ and 
the  direction  of  r^nlar  winds:  'tiie  diffeceaoe> 
therefore,  between -the  several-  projections  com- '• 
monly  known  by  the  separate  names  of  niqps.aiHl 
ekurts  is  very  great and  the  general  appearance, 
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indeady  is  so  striking  as  to  dktifigaish  them  to  the 
eyes  of  the  mo$t  ordinary  obserren  . * • ^ 

CHAitTAy  MagnUi  the  gronndwork  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  England.  Edward  the  Conlessor 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  national 
blessings  Henry.  1.  reaewed  it ; his  charter  is 
lost;  but  it  was  revived  by  Henry  if.  who  hrst 
sapped  .the  feudal- system  ; tmd  by  John,  at  tb« 
instance  of  the  barons.  Henry  III.  took  pains  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the-  libeities  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  1.  which  was  probably  re> 
garded  as  the  genuine  model;  and  published  a 
new  charter,  the  same  as  the  magna'Ckarta  now 
extant.  In  the  tfty>second  year  of  his  reign,  afVer 
some  wartare  with  the  barons,  he  also  granted  ano< 
ther,  called,  The  charter:  of  the  forest. 

The  f feudal  system  having  mouldered  away,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie>  church  being  materially  al> 
tered,  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  magna-charta 
are  now  of  little  apparent  moment:  bid;  the  true 
value  of  this  celebrated  instrument  is  to  be  estimated 
in  a philosophical  point  of  view.  The  path  it ' 
opened  to  the  future  career  of  justioe  is  to  be  ol>- 
served ; the  ' outlines  of  liberal  fKdicy  which  it 
drew,  and  the  ' broad  and  solid,  basis  which  it  laid 
down,  are  to  be  cmisidered.  ■ Several  regulations  of 
this  charter,  however^  continue  to  be  important. 
Care  was.;taken  - therein  to  protect  the  subject 
against  iUegal  processes  for  debt  due  to  the  crown, 
and  against  the  abuse  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption ; the  forfeiture  of  lands  in  eases  qf  felonjr 
was  fixed  upon  its  present  footii^ ; it  prohibit 
ore  grants  «f  exclusive  tisheriea,-  and  the  qreo? 
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tion  -of  bridges  to  the  injury  of  tlie  neighbourhood  ; 
established  the  testamentary  power  of  the  subject 
over  part  of  his  personal  estate,  and  g^ve  the  rest 
among*  his  wife  and  children  ; laid  down  the  law  of 
dower,  and  prohibited  the  appeals  of  women,  unless 
after  the  death  of  their  husbands  ; enjoined  a uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures  ; protected  mer- 
chant-strangers; forbade  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
Mortmain  ; prohibited  denials  of  justice,  and  de- 
lays in  its  administration ; lixed  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors  might 
no  longer  be  harrassed  witli  following  the  king’s 
person  ; established  annual  assizes  ; directed  the 
egular  awardmeut  of  inquests  for  life  or  member  ; 
prohibited  the  king’s  inferior  ministers  from  holding 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge  ; 
regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  justice ; confirmed  the  privileges  of 
all  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  king- 
dom : it  even  extended  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
state,  since  it  enacted,  that  the  wZ/ain,  or  bondman, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  imple- 
ments of  tillage:  and,  lastly,  it  protected  every 
individual  of  the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his 
life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to 
be  forfeited  by  thejudgmentof  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land  : “ per  legale  judicium  parium 
suorumy  vel  per  legem  terra^ — By  the  25th  of 
Edward  I.  it  is  ordained  that  this  charter  shall  be 
taken  as  the  common  law*  ; and  by  the  43d  of  Ed- 
ward III.  all  statutes  contradicting  it  are  declared 
to  be  void. 

Cheese,  a food  made  of  curdled  milk,  separated 
from  the  serum  or  whey.  The  too  free  use  of 
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cheese  is  not  considered  wholesome.  now, 

it  is  very  difficult  of  digestion ; and  when  old,  it 
becomes  acid  and  hot.  Shaved  thin,  and  mixed 
with  hot  water,  it  will  forai  a hard,  stony  mass  ; it 
must,  therefore,  be  dangerous  to  drink  any  hot  or 
warm  liquor  immediately  after  eating  cheese.  The 
whole  milk  of  a dairy,  produced  at  one  or  two 
meals,  is  made  into  a cheese,  the  size  of  which' 
dependd  on  the  number  of  cows  in  milk.  The 
curd ‘is  either  that  which  separates  from  tho 
skimmed  milk  after  standing,  or  is  more  speedily 
produced  by  the  appUcatiou  of  rennet.  Rennet  is  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  and  acid.  The  cheese  difiem 
according  to- these  two  descriptions  of  curd.  The 
cream  is  skimmed  i from  the  milk  for  making 
butter.  Oream>Oheeses,  in  Lmcolnshire,  are  made 
hy  adding  the  crram  of  ene  meal’s  milk  to  milk 
that  comes  immediately  from  the  cow,  ' — ^ 
- Cheltenham- WATERS.  ^^Mineral-waters. 

• Chemistry,  the  sci^ce  of  separation  and  combi- 
nation, and  of  the  properties  of  the  ingredients  of 
bodies.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that,  during  its  progreMi,  this  pursuit  was  prose- 
cuted with  a zeal  and  patient  toil  that  have  multi- 
plied facts  and  discoveries  with  a rapidity  altoge- 
ther unexampleti  in  the  history  of  human  atteun- 
ments.  It  is  a subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  mankind  ; for  to  chemistry,  more  or  less  scien  - 
tificaliy  pursued,  numerous  arts  owe  their  birth 
and  progress  ; to  chemistry,  the  naturalist  must 
resort  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  that, 
without  its  aid,  can  only  be  spoken  of  by  conjec- 
ture, and  on  a true  knowledge  of  which  our  happi . 
ness,  as  thinking  beings,  eminently  depends.  The 
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science  of  chemistry  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  simple  substances  that  enter  into  the  coinpo  • 
sition  of  bodies,  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
substances  combine,  and  of  the  properties  of  the 
compounds  which  they  form.  Simple  substances 
are  those  which  have  never  yet  been  decompounded, 
and  therefore  answer  to  what  the  ancients  called 
elements  : but  the  modci*ns,  warned  by  the  rashness 
of  their  predecessors,  are  cautious  of  applying  that 
term,  because  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  bodies  we 
reckon  simple  may  be  real  compounds  ; and  all 
that  is  known  is, — they  have  not  yet  been  decom- 
pounded. Were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies,  and  with  all  the  combinations  of 
which  those  elements  are  capable,  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  be  as  perfect  as  possible ; but  this  * 
is  very  tar  from  being  the  case.  All  the  bodies 
that  are  at  present  reckoned  simple,  because  they 
have  never  been  decomposed,  may  be  reduced 
into  six  classes.  1.  Oxygen,  U.  Simple  combus- 
tibles, 3.  Metals,  4.  Earths,  5.  Caloric,  6.  Light. 
Simple  combustibles  are  bodies  capable  of  combus- 
tion, that  have  not  yet  been  decompounded:  these 
are,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  azot, 
and  all  the  metals.  Oxygen,  and  the  other  arti  • 
cles,  will  be  explained  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Under  the  article  attraction,  is  mentioned  che- 
mical attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  combination. 
This  power,  which  disposes  the  particles  of  different 
bodies  to  unite,  is  called  by  Newton,  attraction; 
but  by  many  of  the  modera  chemists,  affinity,' 
Between  edl  substances  capable  of  uniting,  there  is 
said  to  be  an  affinity  ; between  those  substances, 
on  the  contrary,  which  do  not  unite,  there  is  said  to 
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be  DO  a£5oity.  Thus,  there  is  no  affinity  between 
water  and  oil ; and  there  is  a greater  affinity  be> 
tween  water  and  spirit  of  wine  than  between  water 
and  common  salt ; inasmuch  as  a combination  of 
the  two  latter  ingredients  is  destroyed,  if  the  water 
be  pernuitted  to  combine  with  spuit  of  wine  ; in 
which  case  the  salt  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
water  is  no  longer  saline  to  the  taste. 

Chemists  once  flattered  themselves  witli  the 
; hope  of  a richer  reward  than  commonly  belongs  to 
the  labours  of  science.  They  believed  that  they 
shimld  be  able  to  make  gold.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  consider  all  bodies  as  composed  of  cer- 
tam  permanent  and  unchangeable  pails,  called  ele- 
ments ; and  the  end  of  chemistry  as  the  power  of 
resolving  bodies  into  these  elements,  and  recom- 
posing them  again  by  a proper  mixture  of  the 
elements  w hen  so  separated.  Upon  tills  suppo- 
sition the  alchemists  went ; who,  conceiving  tbait 
all  bodies  were  composed  of  salt,  sulphur,  and 
.mercury,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  proportions 
•in  which  they  existed  in  gold,  and  then  to  form 
that  metal  by  combining  them  in  a similar  manner. 
Had  they  taken  care  to  ascertain  the  real  existence 
of  these  elements,  and,  by  mixing  them  together, 
composed  any  one  metal  whatever,  though  but  a 
grain  of  lead,  their  pretensions  would  have  been 
rational  and  w ell  founded ; but  as  they  never  did 
this,  their  want  of  success  is  not  surprising. 

Chemical  apparatus : the  object  of  chemistry 
being  to  ascertain  the  ingredients  of  which  sub- 
stances are  composed,  to  examine  the  nature  of 
those  ingredients,  and  the  properties  resulting  from 
Ihiiir  coiubinatiou  or  union,  it  is  necessary  that 
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there  should  be  divers  instruments  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  mechanical  division  of  bodies  it  is  requi- 
site the  chemist  should  have  hammers,  knives,  files, 
and  rasps,  for  breaking,  cutting,  raspings  filing  and 
shaving : he  should  have  mortars  for  pounding ; 
a stone  and  muller  for  levigating : a pair  of  rollers 
for  laminating  metals,  a forge  for  many  of  the 
purposes  in  which  the  blast-heat  of  a small  fire  is 
required  ; lamps,  furnaces,  See.  descriptions  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  proper  heads. 
We  shall  in  this  article  describe  some  of  the  iami- 
liar  apparatus  necessary  to  a young  chemist,  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  other  parts 
of  onr  work.  The  very  firet  thing  to  he  got  is  tho 
apparatus  for  obtaining  gases.  Plate  I,  Chemistry, 
fig.  1.  is  a tub  or  trough  A Z full  of  water,  with  a 
shelf,  K K K,  in  it.  B,  G,  F are  glass  jars  or  re- 
ceivers, inverted  uitli  their  mouthy  downwards. 
We  shall  point  out  its  use  by  the  example  of  • 
Oxygen  gas.  C is  a glass  bottle  into  which  are  put 
some  red-lead  or  manganese,  and  a small  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  D is  a glass  tube  generally 
fitted  by  grinding  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
curved  so  as  to  enter  conveniently  below  the  shelf 
and  communicating  with  one  of  the  jars  or  receivers 
B,  G,  F.  E is  a glass  retort,  such  as  is  shewn  figure 
5,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  buttle  C be  heated  by  means  of  a 
wax  taper  or  common  candle,  the  oxygen  gas  will 
rise  in  babbles,  and  fill  the  receiver,  from  which  it 
drives  out  the  water. 

Fig.  2.  Represents  an  elegant  chemical  appa- 
ratus of  the  same  nature,  used  by  Mr.  Davy,  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
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j.  A,  is  a japanned  tin  vessel,  filled  witlfiQ>two  or- 
Ihree  inches  of  the  top  with  water.  Jnst  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  fixed  a shelf,  having’ 
several  holes  bored  through  it,  to  which  small< 
Rinnels  are  attached  underneath.  The  glass  re> 
eeiver  intended  to  receive  the  gas,  is  filled  with 
•water,'  and  being  inverted  with  its  mouth  under 
water,  it  w-raised  up  gently,  and  placed  upon  the 
shelf  over  one  of  the  holes,  where  it  will  remain 
fuH  of  water,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  same  way  as  the  mercury 
is  retained  in  the  tube  of  a barometer. 

The  materials  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  dis> 
engaged,  are  put  into  the  retort  G,».  which  is  put 
.through  and  suspended  in  one  of  the  rings  of  the 
lampihrnaeei  A £ is  an  improved-Ai^and’s  Iamp^ 
having  two  concentric  wicte,  placed  on  a shelf 
which-  is  moveable  up  and  down  to  bring  the 
lamp  to  a convenient  distance  firom  the  retort. -The 
lainp  is  to  be  lighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  substance 
in  the  retort  act  upon  each  other,  the  gas  will 
b^in  to  be  disengaged,  and  will  ascend  through 
v the  whole  of  the  shelf  into  the  vessel  Bj  and  dis- 
place or  force  down  the  wata*  with  which  ‘it  ^had 
, l^n  filled.  When  the  water  is  displaced,  the  re- 
. peiver  is<fall  of  gas,  which  may  be  preserved  in  it,. 
^ by  keeping  its  month  always , under  . wa4^  in 
spisterm  ^ ^ 

.;tt,Tbe  gas  so  obtained  may  be -transferred*  from 
the  vessel  B,  to  any  other,  in  the  following  inamieci: 
fill  the  vessel  into  which  the  gas  isto  be  transferred,. 
■ with  the  ilnidin  the  trough,  and  place'  it  on*  the 
; shelf,  over  one  of  the  holes.  Then  take  the 
TcsselB,. and. keeping -its  mouth s*stiil  under-  the 
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fluid,  bring  it  under  the  hole  above  which  the 
vessel  to  be  filled  is  placed  ; then  by  depressing  its 
bottom,  and  elevating  its  mouth  so  as  to  bring  it  to 
an  hovizontal  position,  the  gas  in  it  will  escape  and 
rise  up  through  the  hole,  on  which  the  other  has 
been  placed,  and  will  fill  it  by  displacing  the  fluid. 

When  the  gas  to  be  procured  is  absorbed  by 
water,  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  quicksilver  is  useil 
instead  of  water,  to  fill  the  trough,  and  a much 
smaller  vessel  than  A,  made  of  stone  or  wood,  is 
Used.  See.fig.  6.  PI.  II. 

A small  glass  vessel,. capable  of  containing  an 
ounce  measure,  is  .used  for  measuring  gases  ; if 
this  phial  be  successively  filled,  and  emptied  un- 
der a larger  jar,  we  may  thereby  throw  into  that 
jar  whatever  quantity  of  gases,  or  any  mixture  of 
•them  we  please. 

Adjoining  the  receiver  B,  and  on  the  shelf,  is  a 
>strong  glass  tube,  for  receiving  a mixture  of  gases, 
intended  to  be  exploded  by  means  of  the  electrical 
sparks.  Near  the  upper  end,  which  is  closed,  two 
pieces  of  brass  wire  pass  in  the  tube  ; they  are 
cemented  in  so  as  to  make  the  holes  air-tight,  and 
.they  nearly  touch  each  other  within  the  tube. 
If  the  interval  between  the . two  wires  be  made  a 
part  of  the  elechic  circuit,  by  putting  chains,  con- 
nected with  a Leyden  phial,  to  the  hooked  ends  of 
^the  wires,  the  electiic  spark  will  pass  through  the 
interrupted  space  between  the  two  wires  and  ex- 
plode the  gases. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  a retort  used  in  distillation. 
Ft  is  a vessel  either  of  glass,  or  of  baked  earth,  for 
containing  the  liquor  to  be  distilled.  When  it  has 
.asmjdl  neck  o,  with  a stopple  fixed  to  it,  for  in- 
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ti  oilucing  the  matpiials  through,  it  is  called  a tu- 
bulated retort.  B is  the  receiver  for  condeosing 
vapour  which  is  raised,  and  into  which  the 
jueek  of  the  retort  is  . inserted.  The  joiuiug  b,  is 
|nade.au*-tight  by  some  substance,  such  as  paste, 
applied  to  it,  called  in  chemistry  luting. 

•*  , ‘When great  boat, is  eivployed,  earthen  retorts 
are  used,  and  they  are  placed  on  a fire.  When  a 
less  heat  is  wanted,  glass  retorts  are  used,  which 
are  suspended  over  a lamp.  The.  receiver  B is 
placed  on  some  stand,  wliich  will. keep  it  steady.  . 

. Fig.,  4.  A,  is  acheniicad  vessel,  called  a matlrass, 
for.  distillation  also.,  having  a. vessel  B called 
au  alctni)lc,  fitted  tO;the  head.  The  liquid,  raised 
by  beat  into  tlie  state  .of  vapour,. is.  condensed  in 
tlie  alembic,  and  falls  into  a’grooveall  roimd  its 
inside,  whence  it  runs  out  by  the  spout  C into  the 
receiver  D. 

Fig.  .5.  Is  a phial  with  a bent  glass  tube,  fitted 
into  it  lor  disengaging  gases  in  the  pneumatic 
apparatus. 

Fig.  6.  Plate  II.  Chemical  Apparatus,  is  an 
apparatus  contrived  to  collect  such  gas  as  caniiot 
h©  received  over  water.  The  hojt  contains  mea:- 
«UVy,  and  is  used  in  every  respect  like  the  apparahis 
fig.  1.  . . ■ 

Fig.  ,T.  Exhibits  the  method  of  sublimation. 
Put  .some  pieces  of  sulphur  into  the  vessel  A 
to  which  the  receiver  B is  fitted  aud  accurately 
luted  round.  A is  put  on  a vessel  filled  with  sand 
called  a sand  bath,  which  is  to  be  heated  by  the 
furnace  C.  The  sulphur  melts,  a thick  white  srooke 
wises,  which  isdeposited  in  B in  the  form  of  powder* 
• Hence  it  is  cdled  dowel's  of  sulphur.  The  earthy 
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^atte^  is  left  behind,  and  the  sublim^  sulphur  is 
pure. 

Fig*.  8.  is  a crucible.  Crucibles  are  generally 
made  of  baked  clay,  or  a mixture  of  clay,  and  black 
lead  in  powder,  which  renders  them  capable  of 
sustaining  an  Intense  heat.  When  used  for  melt- 
ing substances,  they  have  generally  covers  adapted 
to  them,  as  is  shewn  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  9.  is  called  a philosophical  candle,  which 
is  exhibited  by  setting  fire  to  hydrogen  gas.  See 
Hydrogen.  A B is  a glass  jar  containing  u*on 
filings  ; a is  an  additional  neck,  with  a stopper,  by 
which  a fresh  supply  of  iron  filings  and  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  readily  introduced ; b x is  a piece  of  to- 
bacco-pipe fixed  into  the  cork  or  stopper  h of  the 
jar  A B. 

■ Fig.  10.  is  the  representation  of  the  combustion 
of  iron  in  oxygen  gas.  A is  the  iron  wire  supposed 
to  be  in  a state  of  inflammation,  B C is  a glass  jar 
containing  oxygen  gas  placed  in  a vessel  contain- 
ing water.  This  experiment  was  contrived  by  Dr. 
Ingenhouz. 

Fig.  11.  represents  a blow-pipe  eight  or  -nine 
inches  long.  It  is  made  of  brass  or  silver,  the 
month  piece  A,  fhould  be  of  ivory,  the  hollow  globe 
B,  is  contrived  to  condense  the  vapours  coming 
from  the  breath  ; the  opening  C,  through  which 
the  wind  is  applied  to  the  flame,  must  be  as  small 
as  the  finest  wire. 

Fig.  12.  Decomposition  of  water. — E F is  a ttibe 
of  common  glass,  made  very  strong  and  thick, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  C F E D is  a furnace 
of  iron,  containing  lighted  charcoal ; A is  a glass 
ittott,  containing  water,  and  resting  on  a small 
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surface  V X,  To  the  lower  extremity' of-lhe  glass 
tube,  a worm  S S is  applied,  conuected  Avith  the 
^usk  il,  which  has  two  necks,  or  orifices.  To 
this  flask,  a glass  tube  K k is  adapted,  in  order  to 
•convey  the  gas  formed,  to  any  proper  vessel  for 
receiving  it.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  arranged 
intioduce  into  the  glass  tube  E F,  a quantity  of 
iron  filings,  and  fill  the  retort  A,  with  water. 
The  fire  being  then  Jig'hted  both  under  the  tube 
and  under  the  retort,  the  glass  tube  will  become 
red  hot,  and  the  water  in  A will  boil  and  rise  through 
the  iron  filings  in  a state  of  vapour.  The  iron 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  betomes 
oxidized.  The  bydixigen  of  the  water  passes 
through  the' worm  S S into  H,  and  from  thence 
rises  in  the  state  of  gas,  into  the  tube  K k,  to  which 
a bladder,  or  other  receiver,  may  be  applied,  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  When  the  apparatus  is  cooled,  the 
iron  filings  will  be  found  to  weigh  much  heavier 
than  when  first  jmt  in,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
tliey  have  absorbed ; and  in  this  state  they  ex- 
hibit a true  oxide  of  iron.  See  the  article  Laborato- 
RV,  in  which  will  be  found  an  account  of  many  of 
the  substances  used  in  chemical  experiments. 

Chess,  a game  played  by  two  persons  sitting 
vis-a  vis,  and  having  between  them  a square  board) 
containing  64  rectangular  chequers,  alternate  white 
and  black : each  player  has  the  white  corner  square 
at  his  right  hand.  The  pieces  are  as  follows,  for 
each  party.  A queen,  which  is  always  placed  on  i 
her  own  colour : thus,  tlie  white  queen  is  on  a 
white  square,  the  fourth  from  tl»e  comer,  and  th<t 
hlack  queen  on  the  black  square  facing  the  whita 
queen.  Their  respective  kings  are  then  placed  hy 
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the  sides  of  the  queens,  so  that'  each  couple  occupy 
the  two  centre  squai'cs  on  the  linos  nearest  the 
players.  Two  bishops  are  then  placed,  one  on 
the  side  of  the  king’,  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
queen,  on  squares  ofdiflTerent  colours.  Bishops  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a kind  of  mitre  on  Uieir 
tups : at  the  sides  of  the  bishops  are  placed  the  two 
knights,  also  on  different  coloured  squares : tiiese 
are  usually  distinguished  by  horses  beads,  or  by 
having  a piece  obliquely  taken  off  from  their  flat 
round  bonnets.  The  exterior  pieces  arc  called  cas- 
tles or  rooks,  and  are  commonly  made  to  resemble 
turrets ; or  may  lie  only  pawns  of  a larger  size. 
The  pawns,  eight  in  number,  are  k'ange<l  so  as  to 
occupy  all  the  squares  on  the  second  line,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  line  of  pieces.  Pawns  are 
generally  pieces  of  turned  wootl,  of  a neat  pattern, 
and  with  spherical  summits.  This  descriptiun  of 
one  party  will  answer  for  both  ; observing  that  the 
players  are  desiguated  according  to  the  colour  of 
their  pieces.  Directions  for  playing  must  be  had 
from  larger  works,  but  the  best  mode  of  learning 
will  be  from  observation  and  practice. 

Cheval-de-frise,  spikes  of  wood,  armed  or 
pointed  with  iron,  and  six  feet  long,  fixed  in  a strong 
beam  of  wood,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  well- 
known  piece  of  household  furniture,  a cat;  and  used 
as  a fence  against  cavalry,  in  military  operations. 

Chilblain,  in  a mild  state,  is  a mofierately  red 
tumour  occasioning  heat  and  itching,  in  a more 
severe  state,  the  tumour  is  larger,  redder,  and  ap- 
proaching' to  a dark  blue  or  black  colour.  In  tiie 
third  degree,  blisters  arise  in  the  tumours,  and  they 
change  to  sores.  The  worst  cases  of  chilblains  end 
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itt  mortificafion.'  Chilblains  are  occasioned  W sa<|i 
denly  warming  a cold  part,  or  suddenly  cOoting'  h 
heated  part : hence  the  parts  of  the'body  most  sub* 
Ject  to  the  complaint  arc  the  toes,  fihgm,  ears,  &c.‘* 
Chilblains  in  the  niild  stage  may  usually  be  cured 
by  weir  nibbing  the 'parts  with  Pomade  Ditinei* 
si^ich  see:  or  by  imraenSing  the  hands  or  feet  in* 
ice-cold  water,  or  rubbing  them  with  snow  or 
pounded  ice  two*  or  three  times  a day : after  each' 
application  the  part  is  to  be  dried  and  covered  with 
a leathern  sock.  • ‘ 

' Cuiu,  a country  of  South  America,  situated  bc-^‘ 
tween  the  25th  and  45th  d^eesof  south  latitude, 
and  between  65  and  85  degrees  west  longitude.  It 
has  Peru  on  the  north,  La  Plata  on  thO  east,  Pata- 
gonia on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west.'  The  air and  soil  on  the  west  are  much 
better  than  on  4he  east ; for  when  the  east  side 
of  the  Andes  is  covered  with  gross  vapours,  the 
heavens  are  bright  and  clear  on  the  west.  Tlie 
east  side  is  a barren  desert,  but  the  west  produces 
various  kinds  of  corn,  fruits  and  flowers  in  the 
greatest  plenty. 

Chiliagon,  is  a regular  plane  figure  of  1000 
(rides  and  angles. 

■ QhilterN'Uundreds,  certain  hundreds  into  which 
lAany  of  the  ' counties  of  England  were  divided  by 
Ahir^,  and  which  still  retain  their  pecnliar  courts, 
'^fae  chiltem  hundreds  have'  been  annexed  to  the 
crown.  The  stetoardi  of  their  courts  are  appointed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  a salary* 
of  20«.  per  annum.  It  being  an  established  rule  that 
a naember  of  parliament  receiving  a place  under  the 
crown  cannot  sit,  unless  re-elected,  the  acceptance 
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«£a  3te»  ardslup  oCtlie  chiltern  hundreds  is  a formal 
njaooer  .of  cesiguiug  a seat.  .C/u7^er»  is  from  the 
SSi^ou  \vord,c4iV^>  and  generally  applied  to  the  hun- 
dreds that  lie  in  the  hilly  part  of  a. county. 

.Cui.MES,  of  a clock,  a kinu  of  periodical  music, 
produced  at  .certain  hours  by  a particular  apparatus 
added  to  the  clock.  The  barrel  which  produces 
the  chimes  must  he  as  long  in  . turning  round  as  tho 
tune  takes  in  playing.  Jt  m4y  be  made  up  of  cer- 
tain. bars,  with  a number  ot  holes  punched  in  them, 
to  lix  the  pios  that  are  to  draw  each  hammer : by 
this  means  the  tune  may.  be  changed,  without 
' changhig  the  barrel.  Then  the  pins  which  draw 
the  hammers,  must  hang  4pwu  trom  the  bar,  some 
more,  some  less,  and  some  must  stand  i4)right  in 
the  bar,  to  play  the  time  of  the  tune  rightly. 

CuiMKi£Y-£^ceping  ; smoke  iu  its  passage'through 
a chimney  deposits  a considerable  -qiumtity  of  soet, 
which  is  apt  to  take  tire,  aud  also  to  fall  hack  into 
the  room,  it  is  therelore  necessary  i'requently  to 
iiave  the  .dues  cleansed  and  the  soot  removed  from 
them.  The  usual  method  in  this^  country  is  by 
means  of  children,  who  are  from  a very  early  stage 
i'urced  up  chimnies,  sometimes  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  always  at  the  risque  of  their  health. 
The  evils  of  this  uuwholesome  occuputiuu  have 
from  time  to  jtuue  ougaged  ihe  atteutiou  of  the 
humane,  and  £^me  years  since  a.premium  was  of- 
fered Ibr  the  best  mecbanicai  invention  lhat  should 
supersede. the  necessity  ot  climbing  buys.  There 
were  muay  caudidaies  for  the  prize,  which  was 
after  repeated  exatu> nations  and  experiments  ad- 
judged to  Mr,  George  {Smart,  the  patentee  of  a 
method  of  making  hollow  ma$t^.  As  his.  method. 


STO  CHIMNEY-SWEEPING, 
tiiough  by  no  means  perfect  in  the  practice,  has 
been  a good  deal  used  iu  and  about  the  metropolis, 
we  siiall  give  an  account  of  its  mode  of  operation. 
The  priuci^tal  paits  of  tlie  machine  are  a brush, 
some  rods  or  hollow  tubes,  that  i'asten  into  each 
other,  by  means  of  brass  sockets,  and  a cord  con- 
necting the  whole  together.  The  method  of  using 
the  machine  is  this ; having  ascertained,  hy  look- 
ing up  the,  chimney,  what  is  the  direction  of  the 
Hue,  a cloth  is  then  to  be  fixed  before  the  fire-place, 
with  the  horizontal  bar,  and  the  sides  to  he  closed 
with  two  upright  bans.  The  brush  is  introduced 
through  the  opening  of  the  cloth,  which  oj>eniDg  is 
then  to  be  button^,  and  one  of  the  rods  is  to  be 
passed  up  the  cord  into  the  socket  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  rod  which  supports  the  brush ; the  other 
rods  are  iu  like  manner  to  be  brought  up,  one  by 
one  in  succession,  till  the  brush  is  raised  somewhat 
above  the  top  of  the  chimney,  observing  to  keep 
the  cord  constantly  tight,  and  when  those  ro^ 
wWch  have  a screw  in  the  socket  are  brought  up, 
they  are  to  be  placed  on  the  purchase ; the  cord  is 
to  be  put  round  the  pulley  and  drawn  very  tight, 
and  screwed  down,  by  which  all  the  rods  above  will 
he  firmly  connected  together,  and  the  whole  may 
be  regarded  as  one  long  flexible  rod.  In  pulling 
the  macliine  down,  the  edges  of  the  brush  striking 
against  the  top  of  the  chimney,  will  cause  it  to  ex- 
pand, and  there  being  a spring  to  prevent  its  con- 
tracting again,  it  will  bring  down  the  soot  with  it. 
In  drawing  down  the  machine,  the  person  should 
grasp  with  his  left  hand  the  rod  immediately  abovi^ 
that  which  lie  is  separating  with  his  right  hand  to 
prevent  the  upper  ones  from  sliding  do>vn  too  soon. 
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^he  r^s,  ng  they  are  broag^ht  down,’ are  to  be  lairf 
<»Tefuny,  one  by  one,  in  as  small  a compass  as  pos^ 
sible,  and  airangred  like  a bundle  of  sticks. 

This  machine  has  been  found  of  gfteat  utility  in 
^xtinguishingr  fires  in  chimnies,  for  that  purpose  a 
thick  coarse  cloth  well  drenched  in  water,  is  to  be 
tied  orerthe  brush,  and  then  forced  up  the  chim- 
ney in  the  manner  directed.  The  whole  invention 
w very  honourable  to  Mr.  Smart’s  talents ; but  there 
stnl  requires  an  addition  to  the  machine,  which  wUI 
act  the  part  of  the  chimney  sweeper’s  scraper. 

• China,  an  extensive  empire  in  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tartary,  from  which  it  is  seiiarated  by 
a ffi^t  wall  500  leagues  in  length  ; on  the  east  by 
the  Yellow  SeS’  and  the  China  Sea;  on  the  south 
by  the  latter  sea,  and  thekingdoms  ofTonquin,  Laos 
and  Burmah  ; and  on  the  west  by  Thibet.  It  lies 
between  120®  and  41®  north  latitude  and  between 
100®  and  1125®  E.  longitude,  being  2000  miles  from 
noith  to  south,  and  1500  from  east  to  west,  and 
occupying  1,297,299  square  miles.  This  country 
contains  15  provinces,  exclusive  of  that  of  Lyan- 
tong,  which  is  situated  without  the  great  wall. 
These  provinces  contain  4,402  walled  cities  divided 
into  classes,  the  civil  and  the  military : the  civil 
class  contains  2,045  and  the  military  &,S57.  This 
country  probably  owes  its  name  to  a Chinese  word, 
signifying  middle,  from  a notion  the  natives  had 
that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  world. 
Its  chief  ri^rs  and  waters  are  the  Yamour  and  the 
Ai^un,  which  are  the  boundary  between  the  Rus. 
sian  and  Chinese  Tartary ; the  Whambo,  or  the 
Ydlow  river,  the  Kiam  or  the  -Blue  river,  and  the 
Tay^  Common  water  in  China  is'vo'y  iudiffereut. 
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and  in  some  places  it  is  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  use. 
The  chief  of  its  bays  are  those  of  Nankin  and 
Canton.  Its  canals  however  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  ancient  Chinese  to  the  character  of  a most  wise 
and  industrious  people.  The  commodiousness  and 
len^h  of  these  are  incredible.  The' chief  of  them 
are  fined  with  hewn  stone  on  the  sides^  and  they 
are  so  deep;  that  they  carry  large  vessels,  and  sorae- 
^ times  they  extend  1,000  miles  in  length.  Those 
vessels  are  fitted  up  for  all  the’  conveniences  of 
life,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  in  China 
the  water  contains  4s  nfiany  inhabitants  as  the  land. 
They  are  furnished  'with  stone  quays,  and  some- 
times with  bridges  of  an  amazing  construction ; the 
navigation  is  slow,  and  the  vessels  are  sometimes 
drauTi  by  men.  No  precautions  are  wanting,  that 
could  be  formed  by  art  or  perseverance,  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers,  in  case  a canal  is  crossed 
by  a rapid  river,  or  exposed  to  torrents  from  the 
mountains.  These  canals,  and  the  variety  that  is 
seen  upon  their  borders,  render  China  delightful  in 
a very  high  degree  as  wel^  as  fertile,  in  places  that 
are  not  so  by  nattire.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  population  of  China  delivered  to  Lord  Ma- 
cartney at  his  request  by  Chowta-Zhin,  a Chinese 
mandarin,  and  which  was  founded  on  documents 
taken  from  one  of  the  public  offices  in  Pekin,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  China  is  no  Jess  than 
833,000,000.  This  estimate  Sir  George  Staunton 
defends,  and  gives  a variety  of  reasons  from  circum^ 
stances  almost  peculiar  to  China,  to  account  for 
the  great  population,’  observing  in  conclusion,  tbi^  ' 
from  ibis  statement  it  appears  that  China  contains 
upon  an  average  about  one  third  mors  inhabitants 
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than  are  found  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in 
llie  most  populous  country  in  Europe.  Tliis  coan« 
try  runs  through  so  many  climates^  that  the  air  i^ 
:rery  different  in  the  noi-thern  and  southern  pro^ 
>'inces.  The  south  of  China,  which  lies  under  the 
ti'opic  of  Cancer,  is  excessively  hot,  and  has  its 
annual  periodical  rains  as  otlier  countries  under  the 
same  piurallels.  The  middle  of  China  enjoys,  a 
temperate  climate  and  a serene  atmosphere. , The 
north  is  cold,  and  subject  to  tlie  same  inclemencies 
of  weather,  to  which  other  northern  countries  are» 
The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is  a sort  of  ta^vnyi 
and  they  have  large  foreheads,  small  eyes,  long 
beai'ds,  long  cars,  and  black  hair,  and  those  are 
thought  to  be  most  handsome,  that  are  most  bulky. 
The  women  affect  a great  deal  of  modesty,  and  are 
remarkable  fbr  their  little  feet.  The  men  endear 
vonr  to  make  as  pompous  an  appearance  as  possi^ 
fale  when  they  go  abroad,  and  yet  their  houses  are 
mean  and  low,  consisting  only  of  a ground,  floor. 
The  government  is  absolute,  and  the  emperor  has 
the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor;  but  the 
chief  mandarin  has  permission  to  tell  him  of  his 
faults.  He  looks  upon  his  subjects  as  his  children, 
and  professes  tb  govern  them  with  parental  affec- 
tion. The  Chinese  empire  is  very  ancient.  It  is 
genei'ally  allowed  to  have  continued  nearly  4,000 
years.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  crown,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  George  Staunton,  are  about  66,000, 000/. 
sterling,  and  the  army  in  the  pay  of  China,  includ- 
, ing  Tartars,  amounts  to  1,000,000  infantry  and 
800,000  cavalry. 

Chinese  Language^  is  an  object  of  much  cu* 
riosity  to  literary  men.  The  late  lamented  and  il- 
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lustrious  pr^ident  of  Asiatic  Society 
foUovviDg  accouDt  of  the  Gbiuese  characters  froai 
Li  Yang  Ping.  The  earliest  of  ^em.were  no- 
thing more  than  the  • outlines  of  visible  objects, 
earthly  and  celestial ; but  as  things  merely  intel- 
lectnal  couM  not  he  expressed  by  those  figures,  the 
grammarians  of  China  contiived  to  represent  ^the 
various  operations  of  the,  mind  by  metaphors  drawn 
from  the  productions  of  nature.  Thus^  the  idf a. 
rotundity  and  roughness,  of  motion  and  rest,  warp 
“Conveyed  to  the  by  sig^s  representing  a mouq> 
tain,  the  sky,  a river,  and  the  earth.  The  figures 
of  the^un^  the  moon,  and  the  stars  differently  com- 
bined stood  for  smoothness  and  splendour,  for 
any  thing  artfully jwrought  or  woven  with  d'elicate 
workmanship. . Extension,  growth,  increase,  and 
many  i other  qualities  were  painted  in  characters, 
taken  from  the  clouds,  from  the  firmament,  and 
from  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation.  The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  moving,  agility,  and  slowness,  idle- 
Iness,  and  diligence,  were  expressed  by  various  in- 
sects^ birds,  fishes  and  quadrupeds.  In  tliis  man- 
ner passions,  and  sentiments  vyere- traced  by  the 
pencil,  and  ideas  not  subject  to  any  sensie  were  ex- 
. hibked  to  die  sight,  until  by  degrees  new  combina/- 
tioBS  were  ■ invent^,  new  expressions  added,  tha 
characters  deviated  imperceptibly  from  their  primi-^ 
tive  shape,  and  the  Chinese  Language  becante  not 
I ' Only  clear  and-fincible  but  rich  and.  elegant  in 
f highest  d^ee.  .-r-.)  . ^ U ,n>ut 

i ? Chinese- RELIGION.!  Aceordiug .to  the  books  , of 
i the  Chinese,  the  Supreme  Being  is  the,  principle  of 
vevery  thing  that  exists,  .and  the  father  of  all  .living  j 
' eternal,  iiiiinovcable,  hnd.uidep^udent;  his  powof 
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knows  no  bounds  ; his  sight  equally  comprehends 
the  past,  present,  and  the  future,  penetrating  even 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  In  ancient 
tiroes,  the  Chinese  sacrificed  to  the  Tao  in  tiie  open 
fields,  or  upon  some  consecrated  mountain ; and 
solemn  sacrifices  seem  to  have  constituted  the  rites, 
and  piety  and  virtue  the  lessons,  of  this  primitive 
religion.  The  origin  of  the  present  popular  doc- 
trines of  this  extraordinary  empire,  forms  a well- 
connected,  and  we  may  believe,  correct  history. 
About  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  was 
bom  a pliilosopher  named  Ki-un,  or  Confucius, 
and  sumamed  the  Ta-o~is€y  who  after  living  to  an 
advanced  age,  left  a book  containing  5,000  sen- 
tences for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  The  opinions 
and  temper  of  this  luminary  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled those  of  the  placid  and  cheerful,  but  mis- 
apprehended, Epicurus.  He  advised  the  banishment 
of  all  vehement  desires  and  perturbing  passions ; 
praised  the  roan  whose  innocent  life  permitted  him 
to  glide  gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  unruffled 
whb  anxiety  and  care  ; and  taught  his  followers  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  useless  retrospection 
of  the  past,  and  as  useless  inquiry  about  the  future. 
It  was  found,  however,  by  bis  disciples,  that  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  a tranquillity  of  mind 
were  in  vain,  so  long  as  the  thoughts  of  death  in- 
tervened : that  is  to  say,  the  thoughts  of  death  ren- 
dered their  minds  unfit  to  receive  the  philosophy  of 
Ki-un.  They  listened  to  those  who  promisedto 
remove  this  evil,  by  producing  a drink  that  should 
confer  immortality  upon  mankind;  and,  as  if'.! to 
discourage  all  future  teachers,  on  the  basis  laid  by 
Ki-un,  arose  a superstructure  laden  with  the  i’afites 
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and  the  crimes  of  superstition.  To  discover  the 
elixir  of  life,  they  xlcvoted  their  time  to  chemistry  ; 
and,  amid  the  processes  of  tiiat  science,  lost  time 
themselves  in  the  reveries  and  impostures  of  magic. 
The  iiauie  jof  Ki'Un  was  dishonoured  by  men  who 
javoked  spirits,  who  pretended  to  foretel  future 
icveots,  and  who  made  lying,  promises  of  perpetual 
youth.  His  form  of  public  worship  was  profaned 
in  temples  consecrated  to  fantastic  powers^  wlvere 
spells  and  images  were  sold  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
priests,,  at  tlie.  expense  of  truth  and  the  peace  of 
human  life.  Unfortunately,  several  series  of  em» 
perors  became  the  dupes  of  these  aititices.  They 
did  not  merely  forbear  to  oppose  them  by  the  arm 
of  authority,  a line  of  conduct  that  had  testified 
their  wisdom,  but  became  the  most  infatuated  of 
devotees ; and  in  return,  when  dead,  were  revered 
as  Gods.  The  ciiief' priest  was  made  grand  man- 
darin of  the  empire;  an  eminence  that  is  still  en- 
joyed by  his  successors ; though,  through  tlie  im- 
prudence of  one  of  these  dignitaries,  a rival  was 
engendered  that  has  long  drawn  aside  the  larger 
half  of  the  votaries.  He  promised  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  emperor  an  introduction  to  the  con- 
versation of  spirits:  the  credulous  prince  had  heard 
of  a mighty  one,  called  Fo,  wtiose  abode,  or  rathmr 
whose  worship,  was  in  ludia,  whither  he  prevailed 
on  his  brother  to  send  embassadors.  Whatever  had 
been  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Fo,  it  appeal’s  that  the 
name  was  i;iow  on  the  point  of  tailing  into  oblivion  ; 
since  the  envoys  coirld  only  iindtwa  of  his  wor- 
shippers, whom,  with  their  images  and  sacred 
writings,  they  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
imperial  city.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  iutroduc* 
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tkm  of  tb«  reli|fion  of  iF'Oy  which  happened  abofflt 
the  65tb  year  of  the  Christian  era : but  its  enemies 
may  have  traduced  its  origin ; more  solid  grounds 
might  exist  for  < the  ' imperial' embassy ; and  it 
might  be ' at  least  as  valuable  as ' that  which  it  in 
some  measure  supplanted.  In  its  native  country,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  doctrines 
common  to  the  bauks  of  the  Indus.  It  teaches 
the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls^ 
forbids,  in  consequence,  the  slaughter  of  litin^ 
creatures,  wid  enjoins  honesty,  purity,  truth,  so- 
briety, and  acts  of  charity. 

; Chinese  Widely'  is  an  engine  employed ' in  the 
province  of  Kiaug-see,  and  probably  through  the 
whole  empire,  for  raising  water  from  rivers  to  irri- 
gate plantations  of  sugar  canes;  on  a sandy  soil, 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
According  to  sir  George  Staunton,  who  says  it  is 
ingenious  in  its  contrivance,  cheap  in  its  mate- 
rials, easy  in  its  operation, ^ and  effectual  to  its  pur-x 
pose,  the  wheel  is  from  20  to  40  feet  in  diameter; 
according  to  the  height  of  the  bank  and  elevation 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised.  Such  a wheel  is 
capable  of  sustaining  with  ease  20  tubes  or  spouts,  of 
the  length  of  4 feet,  and  diameter  two  inches  in  the 
clear.  The  contents  of  such  a tube  would  be  equal 
to  six-tenths  of  a gallon  and  a periphery  of  20  tubes 
12  gallons.  A stream  of  a moderate  velocity  would 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheel  at  the  rate  of  four  re- 
volutions in  one  minute,  by  which  would  be 
48  gallons  of  water  in  that  short  period  ; in  one 
hour,  2,880  gallons:  and  69,120  gallons  or  up-" 
wards  of  300  tons  of  water  in  a day;,  ’s 
Chivalry,  in  the  history  of  Europe;  a milif^y 
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soatitution,  the  origin)  'object,  and  character  of 
winch,  are  described,  not  to  say  <patnted,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  ofiCiibbnn:  the  age  ef 

Chaolemagtne  and  that  of  the  Crusades  [a.  d.  800^ 
10P€.],^  a reroki&oa  had  taken  place  among  .the 
Spaniards,  Normans,  and  French,  which  was  gra* 
doally  extended  toitherest  of  Europe.  Theserrice 
of  the  intantry  was  degradetl  to  the  plebeians ; the 
cavalry  form^  the  strength  of  the  armies ; and  the 
honourahle  name  of  miies,  or  soldier,  was  conhned 
to  the  gentlemen,  who  served  on  horseback  and 
were  invested  with  the  character  of  knig^hood^ 
The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  usurped  4he  rights 
of.soFereignty,-divided  the  provinces  atnong  their 
faithhil  barons ; the  barons  dktributed  among  their 
vassals  the  hefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ^ 
and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other 
and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian 
order,  which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or 
bargher  as  of  ithe  same  species,  with  themselves* 
The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure 
and  equal  alliances;  thdr  sons  alone  nho  could 
produce  four  quarters,  or  lines  of  anoestiy,  without 
s|iot  or  cepcoach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  hO- 
Doar.  of  Imiglnhood  'y  > hut  a vakant  plebetau  wak 
sometiiiaes  enriched,  and  enuobled  by  tho  swordj 
and  became  the  father  d’  a race.  A singli^ 
knight  conld  impm-t,  according  tO'^his.  jtnlgm^j 
the  cbaraciter  which  he  reecived  ; and  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  Eiuope  derived  more  glory  from  this 
p^ond  di^inction  than  fiom  lustie  of  their 
diadem.  .^.This  ceremony  was  in  its  origin  simple 
and  profane;  the  candidate,  after  some  previoue 
tody  Was  -iuvested  with : his  sword  and  spurs } and 
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Ills  ch(^)  or  shoulder,  was  ioiicbed>  witk‘ar  slight 
blow,  as  jm  emblem  of  the  last  Ssfirout  which  it  w%» 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  stiperstrtion  mingled 
in  every  pdblic  and  private  action  of  life ; tn  thh 
holy  ^vars  it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms ; *and 
the  order  of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its  rights 
and  privil%es  to  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood. 
The  bath  and  the’white  garjment  of  the  novice  were 
an  indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism  ; 
his  sword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed 
by  the  ministers  of  religion  ; his  solemn  recejifioil 
was  preceded  by  fasts  and 'vigils ; 'and  be  was 
Created  a knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  Geoige, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  Ai-cliangel.'  He  swore  toad- 
coroplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ; and  educaftidii^ 
example,  and  the  public  Opinion,  were  the  inviolable 
guardians  of  bis  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the 
truth;  to  maintain  the  right;  to  protect  the  dis* 
tressed  ; to  practise  courtesy^  a virtue  less  faiiiiliaE 
to  the  infidels ; to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease’ 
and  safety  ; and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  ad- 
venture the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse, 
of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight 
disdain  the  arts  of  luxury  and  peace ; to  esteem- 
himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  in-' 
juries ; and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety arid  military  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of; 
this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper  of  barbaiiansj:^ 
tmd  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often 
observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was 
softened ; and  the  community  of  religion  and  arm» 
spread  a similar  colour  and  generous  emulatioa 
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over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad  in  ei^ter-  ^ 
prize  and  pil^mage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise^ 
the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  as- 
sociated : and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a gothi^ 
tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  anti- 
quity. Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles  which  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banished 
from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pom- 
pous decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the 
presence  of  chaste  and  high  born  beauty,  from 
whose  bands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of 
his  dexterity  and  courage.” 

Chondropterioious,  a term  applied  by  Ae  Lin- 
ncean  system  to  an  order  of  fishes  wiA  cartilaginous 
gills.  Dr.  Shaw,  and  other  naturalists,  have  united 
the  branchiostegi  and  chondropteryg'ii  under  the 
general  title  of  cartilaginei.  lannseus  separated  the 
cartilaginous  fttim  the  other  fishes,  and  placed  them 
in.  the  class  Amphibia,  where  they"  constituted  the 
order  Nantes.  , 

^This  distribution  was  made  under  the  suppo- 
sition of  tlie  cartilaginous  fishes  being  furnished 
both  with  lungs  and  ^Us.  The  supposed  lungs, 
however,  have  been  since  ascertained  by  naturalists 
to  be  only  a modification  of  the  ^Us,  and  it,  there- 
fore, now  appears  that  this  cartilaginous  tribe  consists 
in  reality  of  fishes,  differing  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, from  other  fishes,  in  bavmg  a cartilaginous 
skeleton. 

Chord,  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or  more  sounds 
uttered  at  the  same  time,  and  forming  together  an 
entire  harmony. 

Chord  of  an  arch  is  the  right  Une  joining  the  ex- 
^eines  of  that  arch. 
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Chords.  See  Instruments. 

Chorography,  the  ai  t of  delineating  or  describing 
some  particular  country  or  province  : it  differs  ti  oui 
geography  as  a descrijitiou  of  a jiarticular  country 
ditlers  irom  that  ot  the  whole  earth;  auil  tit)!!)  to- 
pography as  the  descripticai  of  a poirntry  1‘rom  that 
of  a town  or  tlistiict. 

CiiORoiDES,  denotes  the  coat  of  tlie  eye  imme- 
diately under  the  sclerotica. 

Chorus,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  persons 
present  on  stage  during  tiie  representation,  utter- 
ing an  occasional  commentary  on  the  piece,  pre- 
.pai'iag  the  auilience  fur  events  that  are  to  follow,'  or 
explaining  circuipstances  that  cannot  be  distinctly 
represented,  .^veral  exaiopJe!^  may  be  referred  to 
liy  tlie  English  readei-j  in  the'  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
In  tragedy*  the  ehofus  was  at' first  the  sole  per-; 
former ; at- present  it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the 
stage.  Mason’s  Elfrida  is  celebrated  foi-  its  cho.i 
russes. 

Chorus,  in  music,  the-part  in  which  several  per- 
sons joiii  the  singei*. 

-CiiWOTiAHiTY,  the  religi^'  of  Ghrigjians,’ who  de< 
rive  thek  name  fi’om  the  founder *Christ,  were  first 
so  designated  at  Antioch.  Tbe'lbundation  of  a' 
Christiatt’s.faith-and  practice,' his  ultimate,  and,  io: 
truUi,  only  appeal,  must  be  to  the ' tacts,  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  precepts'  oi’the  Scriirtures,  especially' 
to  those  of  the  In  ew  Testament,  (^her  foi  nmlaries,- 
or  confijssions' of  faith,  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
comparison  with*' the  fecriptures.  The ‘reader  will 
•find  in  the  New  Testament  a detail  <\f  instructions 
given,  bf  wonders  pertbrrued,  and  of  future  events 
revealed.  He  will  be  struck  with  a.v<^y  pailicular 
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account  of  the  sufferings,  death,  resarrectlon  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  the  founder.  The  history  con> 
iaining  those  .things  appeai-s  to  be  fairly  written, 
and  to  carry  with  it  as  substantial  proofs  of  its  au- 
thenticity as  any  liistory  that  has  gained  credit  in 
the  world.  Is  the  } oung  Christian  asked  why  he 
believes  in  the  antiquity  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  may  reply,  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
believes  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace  anil  Sallust,  to  ^ 
be  of  ancient  origin.  Is  he  asked  why  he  believes 
that  the  several  books  u ere  written,  by  the  persons 
whos^  names  they  bear ; he  will  say,  for  the  same 
reason^  that  lie  believes  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  and 
the  Pai*adise  Lost  were  written  by  Virgil  and  Mil- 
ton.  Itt  reasoning  upon  the  truth  of  ChrisUanity, 
he  may  appeal  to  its  internal  evidence,  and  com- 
bining the  docti'ine  and  precepts  of  the  system,  in- 
Yler  from  them  the  validity  of  the  system  itself. 
The  early  triumphs  of  this  religion  furnish  another 
powerful  argument  in  its  support,  especially  if  it 
be  remembered  that  in  the  estimadou  of  the  world, 
it  was  neither  honourable,  profitable  nor  popular. 
Undei*  every  disadvantage,  and  struggUng  under 
ihe  most  terrible  pei'secutions,  itdourished,  and  has 
maintained  its  ground  for  nearly  two  thousand 
’years.  Another  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  arises  from  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecies of  which  some  preceded  Jesus,  and  were 
accomplished  by  him,  and  others  were  uttered  by 
him  and  came  to  pass  during  his  life ; such  wei-e 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  cowai*dice  and 
meanness  of  Peter ; or  within  a few  yeai'S  after  liis 
crucifixion,  of  this  kind  was  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  charactei’  of  Cubist  and  the  miracles 
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which  he  wrought  are  the  evidences  of  the  divinity 
of  his  mission.  On  these  grounds,  if  the  question  be 
put,  why  are  you  a Christian  ? the  answer  may  be, 
“Not  because  I was  born  in  a Christian  country  and 
educated  in  Christian  principles : not  because  I find 
tlie  illustrious  Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,  Clarke  and 
“Newton  among  the  professors  and  defenders  of 
Christianity : not  merely  because  the  system  itself 
is  so  ailmirably  calculated  to  amend  and  exalt 
human  nature,  but  because  the  evidence  accompa- 
*^ying  the  gospel  has  convinced  me  of  its  truth.” 
In  other  w'ords,  I am  a Christian,  because  the  Chris- 
tian religion  cairies  with  it  internal  marks  of  its 
truth : because,  not  only  without  the  aid  but  in  op- 
position to  the  civil  authority  ; in  opposition  to  the 
art,  the  ai-gument  and  violence  of  its  enemies,  it 
made  its  way  and  gained  an  establishment  in  the 
world,  because  it  exhibits  the  accomplishment  of 
some  prophecies,  and  presents  others  which  have 
been  since  fulfilled,  and  because  its  author  diplayed 
an  example  and  performed  works  which  bespeak 
not  merely  a superior  but  a divine  character.  Upon 
these  several  facts  1 ground  my  belief  as  a Christian, 
and  till  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  can  be  en- 
Talidated  by  counter  evidence  I must  retain  my 
principles  and  profession. 

Chromatics,  that  part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  several  properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of 
natural  bodies.  On  this  very  intricate  subject  no 
theory  has  been  yet  advanced  against  which  formi- 
dable and  perhaps  unanswerable  objections  may  not 
be  brought.  The  Newtonian  doctrine  authorizes  the 
following  aphorisms ; “ 1.  All  the  colours  in  nature 
proceed  from  the  rays  of  light.  2.  There  are  seven 
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primary  (Mloiir»,'t>isr^Ted|  orangu, 
blae,  indigo^  and  violet^''  3,  Every  ray  of  lig'^tihajP 
be  separated  into  seven  primary  <Wb)urs.  ''4.  'rtie' 
rays  of  Ug^t^  in  passings  through  the  isattie  medinraV 
have  different  degrees  of  refiftngihill^.  !i\  The* 
difference  in  the  colours  of  light  erises  from  iti  dif^ 
ferent  refrangibility : that  which  ia  the  least 're- 
frangible producing  red;’  and ‘that  which  is  the 
most  rdrangible,  violet.  6',  By  compounding'  any' 
two  of  the  primary  colours ; as  red  and  yellow,  or 
yellow  and  blue,  the  intermediate’  colours^  as' 
orange,  or  green,  may  be  produced.  7.  The  co- 
loui*»of  bodies  arise  from  their  disposHiomia  to  rfefleet 
' one  sort  of  rays,  and  to  absorb  the  Other ' those  that 
reflect  the  least  refrartgiMerayS  app^ring  red  ^ arid 
those  that  reflect*  the  most  refrtirtgiWe,'' violet.  ■ 81 
Sachbodies;*  ns ‘reflect  two  or  more  sorts  of  rayfti 
appear  !of  various  colours.  9.’  The  whiteness  of 
b^ies  arises  from  their  dispo^tion  to  reflect  all  thd 
rays  of  light  promiscuously.  10.  The  blaokness  of 
bodies  proceeds  from  their  incaj^ity  to*  reflect  any 
of  the  rays  of  light.”  ' 

CiFRONOLoGv  treats  of  time,  the  riacthOd  Of  riaea- 
■nring  its  parts,  and  of  adapting  these  to  past  tfans- 
actions  for  the  illusriating  of  history.  This  impor- 
tant branch  ofknowledgeis  founded  upoh  astronomifl 
By  laborious  calciilations  the  date  of  remote  events 
is  attempted  to  be  ascertained  ; but  vrith  what  degred 
of  certainty  the  disputes  among  chrOnologers'  may 
enable  the  world  to  guess.  We  are  told  that, 
“ They  count  132  contrary  Opinions  concerning 
the  year  in  which  the  Messiah  appeared  upon  earth  t 
among  all  th^e  authors,  however,  there  are  none 
that  reckon  more  than  7000  years,  nor  less  than 
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8700 ; but  ev®o  this  different^  is  enormous.**  Th« 
admirable  divisions  of  time  into  years,  months^ 
days^  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  have  giyen  a 
general  precision  to  the  notions  of  mankind;  taught 
us  what  r^ular  history  is ; and  enabled  us  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  a lega<^  that  may  remoTe,  rather 
than  multiply,  its  errors.  * . I > 

A day,  in*  common  discourse,- usually  means  that 
period  of  time  during  which  the  sun  remains  abore 
the  horizon;  but,  in  a philosophical  sense,  it  de- 
note the  time  of  a complete  revolntion  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis.  The  beginning  of  the  day  is  vari- 
ously reckoned  by  different  nations : some  reckoned 
it  from  sun-set,  some  from  sun-rise,  and  in  most 
European  nations  the  day  is  computed'  from  mid- 
night, but  modern  astronomers  count  the  day  front 
noon,  the  time  at  which  the  sun  is  on  the  'meridmn. 
The  Jews  and  Romans  divided  their  day  into  four 
-watches ; the  first  commenced  at  six  in  the  morn-  ^ 
ing,  the  second  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and 
the  fourth  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  same 
way  the  night  was  divided.  • v 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  arbitrary.  The 
Greeks  divided  their  time  in  portions  of  ten  days 
each ; the  Chinese  in  those  of  fifteen,  and  the 
Mexi^s  in  those  of  thirteen  days.  But  the  Jews^ 
Oriental  nations,  and  many  others  have  used  weekd 
of  seven  days. 

■ Tlib  mouth  was  suggested  by  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  hence  months  were  originally  lunan 
They  are  divided  into  astronomical  and  civil.  The 
ftstronomlcal  months  are  measured  by  the  reyolii-« 
tioiis  moon,  and  the  civil  month  is  that  space 
VOJL.  I.  2 ir—  ~ 
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of  time  by  means  of  which  the  solar  year  is  divhieiti 
into  twelve  ^onths.  The  len^h  of'  the  Itmar 
month,  or  the  time  taken  up  between  one  new  moon 
' and  the  next,  is  29  days,  12  hours  and  44  minutes. 

The  year  is  measured  by.  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  and  it  was  formerly  di* 
vided  into  twelve  months  of  30  days  each ; but 
it  is  now  divided  into'months  of  80  and  31  days 
each,  excepting  February  which  contains  28  days, 
but  every  fourth  year  February  contains  29  days. 
Julius  Ceesar  ordained  the  year  to  consist  of  365 
days  6 hours,  which  is  11.  minutes  too  long ; the 
true  length  of  the  year  is  365  days,  6.  hours,  43 
minutes  and  48  seconds.  To  regulate  this  so  as  to 
make  even  days,  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  common 
year  shall  consist  of  365  days ; but  every  fourth 
year,  called  leapyear^is  to  consist  of  866  days, 
and  to  avoid  the  excess  which  this  would  occasion, 
every  hundredth  year  is  common,  and  contains  only 
865  days,  such  was  die  year  1800,  excepting  every 
four  hundredth  year,  which  is  to  have  366  days, 
,^uch  will  be  the  year  2000.  In  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  new  style  was  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  but  it  w'as  not  admitted 
into  England  till  tUjB  year  1752,  when  it  was  deter^ 
mined  that  the  year  should  commence  on  the  1st 
of  January  instead  of  March,  as  it  had  formerly. 

Chronology  not  only  treats  of  the  division  of 
time  iifto  portions  of  years,  months,  &c.  but  shews 
the  appUgation  of  these  portions  under  various 
forms,, 4b  cycles,  ceras,  &cc.  to  the  clucidatibn  of 
history.  Cycles  are  fixed  intervals  of  time,  comr 
posed  of  the  successive  revolutions  of  a certam 
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riumber  of  years : the  principal  cycles  in  use  among 
chronologers  are, 

(1).  The  Lunar  Cycle,  which  is  a period  of  19 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  intenal  the  sun  and 
nioon  return  to  very  nearly  the  same  part  of  the 
heavens.  This  cycle,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  ^ 
determining  the  time  of  Easter,  is  called  the 
“ Golden  Number.”  The  first  year  of  the  Chris-  * 
tian*(era  corresponds  with  the  second  of  tliis  cycle. 

To  find  the  golden  number,  or  year  of  the  lunar 
cycle,  add  one  to  the  given  year,  and  divide  by  19, 
the  quotient  shows  the  number  of  cycles  which  have 
revolved  since  the  Christian  mra,  andlhc  remainder, 
if  any,  is  the  golden  number  for  the  year li  .. 


Therefore  there  have  been  95  complete  ^des  aiioie 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  golden  number  fof'lRe 
year  f8I2  When  there  is  no  remainder,  as 
will  be  the  case  in  the  year  1823,  then  the  goldet 
number  will  be  19.  • 

(2).  The  Solar  Cycle  consists  of  28  years,  when 
the  sun  returns  toth^igu  andT  degree  of  the  ecliptic 
which  he  occupied  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre^ 
cedii^fPenoJ,'  arid  the  dayrbniie  week'coire^ond 
to  *the  same  "days  of  flie  month  as  at  that  time. 
The  first  year  oTflje  Christian  teVa  corresponds  to 
the  ninth  of  the  solar  cj'cle : if  therefore  9 lie  added 
to  any  given  year,  and'  the  sura  be  divided  by  28, 
the  quotient  denotes  the  number  of- the  revolutions 
of  the  cycle  since  the  9th  year  before  Christi-^and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  cycle. 


r 


Example  for  the  year  1812  : 
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Examples  for  1811  an4  181^ 


1611. f 9 _ 

• 28  ’*28 


1813'+*  9 
‘28 
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over,  so  that  the  year  of  the  cycle'  tif  the' ikM 'Rr 
the  present  year  is  28,  and  for 'the  next  it 
Wl. 


f '• 


' (3).  ''There  ' is  also  anothef 'cyde,  called  ^the 
CJydle'of  the'  Roinan'lndictiohJ' which,  as' it  has 
liq  connectibu  with  any  celestial  niption*  is  only 
ihtntibned  to  sdy'that  its  year  is  foutad  by  adding-3 
to  the  given  year  and  dividing  by  15.  ’ 

'*■ ' ' What  is  called  the  grand  J ulian  Renbd  iS  formed 
By  the  cothBihatfoh  of  these  cycles,  that  is1)y  ihnl- 
tiplying  the  three  numbers  into  one, another ; thus, 
19  X 28  X 15  7980 ; this  iS  the  number  of 

'years  of  which  the  Julian  period’ ebnsists,  at  the 
‘expiration  of  which,  the  first  years  of  each  of  those 
Cycles  will  come  togetliei*. 

. The  first’  yWr';of  the'Cliri^tiab  cera  eqrr^^bSils 
^Hthlhe  4?Hl^|i’6f  tbe  Juh^  period,  which'’is  '710 
before  the  common  date  as:^ilgndd  \o  'the'  cfea- 
’tioa  of  the  world : therefore  to  find  the  yeai*  of’the 
^dtian  period  cqrrcspoudiiig  with  any  given 
before  or  since  the  Christian  terai  in*  aie'Ji: 


year 

ormer 


. j.'' 


the  tfiven  vearl  'and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  re- 

>'*  * 5->'  . ■ ' »•  -tU  va 

. Example  for  the  year  , 1812..  . j 

>1  1812j+‘’471't  *s=  65^  '■ 

^Mfich' is  the  yeaf 'bf 'the  Jidianiperiod.  Epoclns 
and  wras  inhy  be  tlma  eXldsubed^'an^dt?Ajis'tfti;i^ 
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tain  point  generally  determined  by  some  remai’kable 
event  from  which  time  is  reckoned ; and  the  years 
computed  Irora  that  period  are  denominated  an  cera. 
Thus,  the  birth  of  Christ  is  reckoned  an  epoch ; 
the  years  reckoned  from  that  event  are  denominated 
the  Christian  eera. 

The  most  remarkable  epochs  are:  (1).  Tliat  of 
the  cation  of  the  world,  which,  by  modern  chro- 
nologers,  is  supposed  to  have  happened  4004  years 
before  Christ.  (2).  The  universal  deluge,  com- 
puted from  the  year  2348,  before  Christ.  (3).  The 
call  of  Abraham,  B.  C.  1921.  (4).  The  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  B.  C.  1491.  (5).  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  made  use  of  the  Argouautic  ex- 
pedition as  an  epoch  to  reckon  from,  which  is  sup  • 
posed  to  have  happened  1225  years  before  Christ. 

The  Christian  mra  is  dated  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  4604 
years  after  the  creation,  and  1811  years  before  the 
present  period.  See  Memory,  Artificial. 

Churn,  an  implement  for  agitating  cream,  for 
. the  purpose  of  making  butter.  Churns  are  made 
in  different  shapes,  but  they  all  produce  the  same 
effect.  By  continual  motion  the  cream  is  decom- 
posed into  its  parts,  viz.  butter  and  whey. 

Chyle.  See  the  next  article. 

Chyme,  in  the  process  of  digestion,  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  is  by  an  increased  tempe- 
rature, by  being  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  stomach  upon  it,  converted  into 
a soft  uniform  mass,  in  which  the  previous  texture, 
or  nature  of  the  aliment  can  be  no  longer  distin- 
guished. This  mass  is  called  chyme,  and  it  passes 
by  the  pylorus  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where  it  is 
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milted  ivith  die  Ule.  The  thinueF  {Mrts  of  it  afe 
teow  {diserhed  by  the  lact^ls,  in  the  form  of  a white 
U^Uor  calti^  ch;^.  This  passes  through  the  glands 
of  Che  mesentery, ‘and  is  at  length  conveyed  into  the 
blood  by  the  thoracic  diuH.  The  ^acipal  use  ef 
the  chyle  is  to  supply  the  matter  from  tthieh  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body  are  prepared  ; 
foom  which  fluids  the  soUd  parts  are  formed.  See 
flftsiMULATioN,  Bme.  * • 

r.rCBHONOMBfER.J  See  LoNcmaSB,  ’ 

CJHhrSALls,  • or  aureUa^  in  natural  history,  the 
Worm  Or  calterpillar  in  its  second  principal  state  of 
ejdstence."  The  flgure  of  the'  chrysalis  generally 
approaches  that  "of  a cone  i:or  at  lea^  the  hinder 
part  of  it  is  in  this  shape.  In  every  species,  there 
maj^  be  distinguished  two  sides ; foe  one  of  vihich 
IB  foe  back,'  and  foe  other  the  belly j of  the 
animal.  On  'tho  anterior  part  of  the  latter  there 
inay  always -be ^observed  certain  * little  elevations 
running  in  ridges  : the  other  side,  or  tlm  back,  in 
mbst  of  foe  chrysalises,  is  smooth,  and  of  a-rouniled 
figure  .'  but  some  hare  ridges  on  theantefrior  part 
and  sides  of  this  part,  usually  terminating  in  a point 
and  making  an  angular  appearance.  < From  this 
diflerence  Is  fo^aWn  t^  first  general  distmetiOh  of 
these  bodies,  by  which  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes ; the  round  and  the  angular.  The  first 
French  naturalists  call  <feves ; the  chrysalis  foe 
silk-Worm  bdng  of  this  description,  and*  so  named. 
This  division  is  e^ftreftiely  convenient  to  classifioa^ 
tion,  foepAa/an<e  or  moths  being  almost  univeraally 
produced  by  the  rounded*  chrysaKses,'  and  the 
pilios,  ^ay-fliei^,  from  the  angular.  ^ Among  the 
latter,  are'sdme  whose  colours  are  at  worfoy  efobf 
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^erratibir  finsns  • of  others;  > Many  >of  them 
appear  superbly*  clothed i in  g)oid.  These  species 
obtained  tim  names  of  c4;^sei^is  end  aurelia  ; "de- 
nied, the  one  from  & Greeks  the  other  from  a XiStin 
^ord,  signifyiDg*  g6ld ; and  from  these,  all  othar 
bodies  of  the  same  kind  hare  been-  called  by  the 
Same  names* ' -,>k 

’ CHRYsoLfTE,  or  yelkmkh-green  topaz^^^<dovd 
•tone  of  a grass- green  colour,  found  in  the  East* 
Indies,  Brasil,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Spain;>iii 
AUvei^e  and  Bourbon,  in  France,  and  in  Derby- 
bhire,' in  England.  The  chrysolite  of  the  ancients 
was  the  same  gam*  that  is  now  called  topaz  ; the 
propriety  of  wbkdi  application  of  the  word  is  ob* 
▼ious.  * v^iw..'.  ■ !*  *.  .. 

CHtiReHvin  religious  adairS,  is  a'  Wm-d  which  is 
used  in  several  senses  : >1.  The  collective  body  of 
persons  professing  one  and  the  . same  religimi) 
or  that  religion' its^f:  <thns,  we  say^the  church  of 
Christ.  2.  Any  jarticular  congregation  • of  Gbris<» 
tians  associating  together,  as  the  Church  ef- Anti* 
och.  3.  A particular  sectof  ChristiaQa,  as  the  Gre^ 
Church,  or  the  Church  of  England j <4.  The  bofdy 
of-'ecclesiastics,  in  contradistinction  to  dhe  laity,. 

The  building  in  which  a congregation  of  ChiiB.'*^ 
rians  assemble.'  ^ •»  « > 

r:  'iHigh-Churck,  a denomination  originally  givcK^. 
to  those  otherwise  called  ntm-jurors^  whoretmed  tii 
acknowledge  the  titie  of  William  III^  to  the  crown 
of  England,  Under  a notion  that  James  11.  aot^ 
Withstanding  his  exclusihn,  ;>vas  their  righUul 
sovereign.  The  name  of  High-'CJturchmen'H'B^ 
present  more  usually - applied  to  those  who  fenii- 
pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  ^ Ihe  author 
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tity-  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  ; ideas  whicli,  hi 

part*  dkUngfoished  its  first  bearers.  < i v ; 

CiNCBONAy  a ^^enus  of  low  trees,  growing’  to  the 
height  of  15  or  20deet,  and  natives  ^ Peru.  - lin- 
noeus  describes  two  species,  >tbe>  white  and  the  co«^ 
toured  ^ and  a third  has  been  fi>und  in  the  West* 
Indies,  particularly  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia;t.Thie 
' -latter  arei. used* in  medichke.  It  was  first  m- 
h^Bced  for  the  cui'e  of  int^raittent  fevers : and  in 
.tjiose,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  -fails  of 
success.!  <Practitioners,u however,  have  differed 
•with.rc^ard  to  the  best  mode  of  exhibition,  both  as 
lA^e  time  when  it  should  be  taken,  and  the  quan- 
tity Af.the  'dose.'>  Tlie*  latter,  inde^,  varies  with 
ttie  case  that  requires'  it;;  and  in  many  vernal  in-- 
tennittents  it-.seems  even  scarcely  necessary.  In 
Bonaoinstaoces  4t  is  found  to  disorder  the  stomach 
hXj$various-:^ways;(.  under,  v^hkhi  circumstances, 
opium  and  armuptips  aror  sey^caUyi  employed ; to 
ppav^t  .tfkc  ijqkpcific  inconvmence,  experienced  t 
hut^the^i  i^oidd  .ucver  be  used  except 

wh^e  necessity,. dems^  i * fO-ji 

j(.  ,PiM^AB^.eit^  -apM  & che- 

mical one,  the  first  called  native^  and  the  second 
^ of  a fine  redoplno^  and  chiedytused  in 
j^nting.  i-j  Nafiye  cumnbar  is  the  orp  ofquickrilver  ;> 

and  si^ur  sub- 
limed, f,g  italic  r-i-  SllJ 

CiNa|ii?-p<>r<s,  five  h¥tyeBB;that.%on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  England,  opposite  France  ; by  namOi. 
Ifastings,  ^opmcy*.  Qyfee,  i^yer^  .and 
■Af  plac^  yvhereilrqng^^^  vigilance  were  n€c^,Ti 
myy,  aiid  \y^pce  ships  naigh^^  sea  in  cases- of 
^^^epey,  feoy . fo^  recqif ed  const-. ». 
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ftttentioa  ftrora  gt>vernment.  They  wera 
invested,  by  king  John,  with  sevei’al.privil^es,  otj 
condition  that  they  should  provide  80  ships  at  their 
owir  expense,  ibr  43  days,  as  often  as  the  king  til 
his  wars  should  find  them  necessary.  Each  port 
sends  two  representatives,  dignified  with  the  title'  oC 
barons,  to  parliament.  . iivnl 

Circle,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure  boonded  hf 
a curve  line  which  returns  into  itself,  called 
circumference,  and  which  is  every  where  ^equally 
distant  from  a point  within,  called  its  centre.  ^ Th« 
circumference.or  periphery  itself  is  called  the  cir-' 
cle,  though  improperly,  as  that  name  denotes  the 
space  contained  within  the  circumference.  A circle 
is  described  with  a pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in, the  centre,  and  turning  tlie  other  ro.md  to 
trace  out  the  circumference.  The  circumference 
of  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ^360 
equal  parts,  called  degrees  and  marked  j each  de- 
gree into  60  minutes  or  primes,  marked ',  and  so  on* 
Jtk)  24“^  12',  15%  20"',  is  24  degrees,  12  minutes,  l5 
seconds,  20  thirds.  Circles  have  many  curious  pro- 
perties, so  me'hf  the  most  important  of  which  are 
these: 

/I'l.  The  circle  is  the  most  capacious  of  i all  plane 
figures,  or  contains  the  greatest  area  within  the 
same  perimeter^  or  <has  the  least  perimeter  about 
the  same  area ; being  the  limit  and  last  of  all  regu- 
lar polygohs,  having  the  number  of  its  sides  in- 
finite. 

2.  The  area  of  a circle  is  always  less  than  the 
area  of  any  regular  polygon  circumscribed  about  it, 
and  its  circumference  always  less  than  tlie  peri- 
meter of  the  polygon*  But  on  the  other  hand. 
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its  Area  if  ilways  greater  than  that  of  its  inferred 
pMygon,  and  its  circiimference  - greater  thanjtha 
perimeter  of  ^ said  inscribed  polygon.  How^eri 
area  and  perimeter- of  the  cirdc  approach 
always  nearer  and  nearer  to  those  of  the  two  poly-' 
fons;  as  the  number  of  ihe  sides  of  these  is  greater  t 
the  circle  being  dways  limited  between  the  two 
polj^gons.'  ^ n ;4  ‘ 

fiSi.  The  area  frf'  a circle  is  equal  to  that  of  if 
tHfogle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circdmfercnc^^ 
and  perpendicular  equal  to  the  radius.  And  thcre^ 
Ibre  tiie  arda  of  the  drcle  is  found  by  multiplying' 
half^hecireumfepence  into  half  the  diameter  or  the 
Whole  circumference  into  the  whole  diameter,'  and 
hiking  the  fourth  part  of  the  product. 

4.-  Creciis;  like  other  similar  plane  figur^/are# 
ahe  another,  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  And 
fhe!:area  of  the  circle  is  to  the  square  of  the  dia- 
iUctcr,"asll  to  14  nearly,  as  proved  by  Archi- 
medes, or  as’as  ‘7884  to  one  more  nearly. 

*'^5.  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  tooncanoi' 
th^?  as'  their  diameters  or  radii.  And  ns  tha 
of  Circles  are  proportional  to  the  rectangles^ 
radii  and  circumferences;  therefore  the 
^inidridurh^of  the  circle  will  be  effected  by  tlie 
r^6tiflcatlCn*of  its  circumferences;  that  is  if  the 
of  the  circumference  could, be  found 
trite  aiea  could  be  fbxmd  also.  ’ ^ r 

prpidical,  in  British  topo^aphy,  a name^ 
^7^11  to  certain  ancient  inclosures  formed  by  mde ' 
^heS  circularly  arranged.  ' ‘ ‘ ^ 

'^These,  itisiiow  generally  agreed,  were  tem-, 
j^eis,  imd  many  writers  think  also  places  of  solemn 
nsemblies  for  councils  or  dections,  and 'seats  ' or 
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judjginent.  TEese  temples,  though  gen^Uy 
cular,  occasionaUy  differ  as  well  ia  figure  as  mag* 
Bitude  : with  relation  U>  the  first,  the  ugost  sieipl© 
were  composed  of  one  circle.  Stonebenge^com-? 
sisted  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals^respcctiyely  eoQ« 
centi’Ic:  whilst  that  at  Bottsdch  near  St. 

Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  inters^tkig  circles,  j ,5 

The  great  temple  at  Abury  in 'Wiltshke,-  4 it 
•aid,  described  the  figure  of  a soi'aph  or-hery  flym<r 
•erpent  represented  by  circles  and  right  Unefc? 
Some,  besides  circl^,  hare  avenues  of  stone  piUai^^; 
Most  if  not  all  of  them  have  piUars  or  altart 
within  their  peuetraUa  or  eenti'e.  In  the  ai*ticle  of 
magnitude  and  number  of  stoneS,  there.-is 
greatest  variety,  some  circles  being,  only  12  feed 
diameter  and  formed  only  of  12  stones  ; whilst 
others,  such  as  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  contained 
the  first  149,  the  second  €52,  and  occupied  ma^y, 
acres  of  ground.  All  these  different  numbers,  me;^ 
•ures,  and  arrangements,  had  their  pretend^  re-*, 
ference,  eitlier  to  the  astronomical  divisionsjof  tho 
year,  or  some  mysteries  of  the  Druidical  religion. 

Circles  of  the  empj^e,  the  nine  pro\  inces  of  th^ 
German  empire,  which  compose  the  diet.  Th^ 
circles  consist  of  separate  sovereign  states,, united 
under  this  name  for  the  management  of  the  com^?, 
mon  concerns  of  the  empire.  They  are , seyeraJLIy; 
styled,  the  circle  of  Upper-Sa^cony,  the  circle  of 
Lower-Saxony,  the  circle  of  Westphaha,  the  circle 
of  the  Lower-Rliine,  also  called  the  Palatinate^  the 
circle  of  the  Upper- Rhine,  also  known  by,  the 
name  of  Hesse,  the  circle  of  Swabia,  the"  circle  of 
Franconia,  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  . the  circle 
of  Austria.  Silesia,*  Moravia,  and  Lusatlt^  are. 
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coimtiiee  annexed  to  the  empire,  not  constitaent 

parts.  • t • . 

• Circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed  in  the 
Ibllowingp  manner : the  blood  is  returned  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heai’t,  by  the  descending  and 
ascending  vcnee  cavee,  which,  when  distended,  con- 
tracts and  sends  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricde  j 
from  the  right  ventricle' H is  ^propelled  through  the 
pulmonary  ailery,  to  circulate  through,  and  undergo 
a change  in  the  lungs,  being  prevented  from  return- 
ing into  the  right  auricle  by  the  closing  of'^tiie 
valves,  which  are  situated  f(W that  purpose.  Having 
undergone  this  cbangotn  the  lungs,  it  is  brought 
to  the  leftauiicle  ol’  the  heart  by  the  four  pul  men 
nai’y  veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  into  the  Icdt 
ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  when  distended  con« 
tracts,  throws  the  blood  through  the  aorta  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries,  to  b6  Td4 
turned  by  the  veins  into  die  ven®  cavre.  It  is 
prevented  from  passing  back  from  the  left  veotri^ 
ele  into  the  auricle  by  a valvular  apparatus ; and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  is 
also  furnished  with  similar  oigans  to  prevent  its  re- 
turning into  the  ventricles.  ' 

‘ Circumferentor,  a mathematical  instrument  used 
by  laud  surveyors  for  taking  angles  by  the  mag- 
betic  needle.  It  is  an  instrument  (where  great 
accuracy  is  not  desired)  much  used  in  sUrveyipig 
in  and  about  woodlands^  commons,  harbours,  sea 
coasts,  in  the  working  of  coal  mines,  &c.  &c. 

Where  a permanent  direction  of  the  needle  is  of 
^hc  most  material  consequence  in  survey  iUjg,  thti 
insmiment  is  made  of  brass,  and  in  its  most  simple 
state  consists  of  tlie  following  parts,  a brass  index 
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and  cird^  all  of  a piece.  Tl»e  index  is  coinmonly 
about  14  inches  long,  and  an  inch,  and  a half 
broad,  the  diahieter  of  the  circle  about  seven  inches. 
On  this  is  made  a chart  whose  meiidiari  lihe 
swers  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  ihdef , 
and  is  divided  into  560  degrees.  There  is  ti  hfiss 
ring  soldered  On  tlie  circumference  or  the  circle 
on  which  screws  another  ring,  with  a flat  glass  in 
itj  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  bok  for  the  needlej  sus- 
pooded  on  the  ][dvOt  in  the  centre  of'  the'  cirde. 
There  are  also  two  sights  to  screw  on  and  slide 
up  and  down  the  ihdeXj  as' also  a spangle  and 
socket  screw  on  the  back  of  the  circle  for  putting 
the  head  of  the  staff  in. 

^CmcuMFLEX,  (a)  in  grammar,  an  accent,  servibg 
to  note.  Or  distingdish  a syllable  of  an  intermediate 
sound  l^tweed  acute  and  g^ve  : generally  some- 
what long.  • • ' 

CircomvallAtion,  a line  of  drcumvallaUon,  is 
a trench  bordered  with  a parapet,  which  a besieg- 
ing general  throws  up  i^uite  round  his  camp,  By 
way  of  security,  and  to  prevent  desertion. 

Cistern,  denotes  a reservoir,  or  vessel  serving 
as  a receptacle  for  raiii  or  Other  water  for  the  ne- 
cessary uses  of  a family.  Thus  there  are  lead 
cisterns,  jar  cisterns,  «Sec.  Anciently  there  were 
cisterns  all  over  the  Country  of  Palestine.  There 
were  some  likewise  in  cili^  and  private  houses. 
As  the  cities  for  the  inost  pari  were"  built  in  moun- 
tains, and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Judea  at  two' 
seasons  of  the  year  only,  in  spring  and  autumn,' 
people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  their  cistemi' 
in  the  country  for  tlie  use  of  thclr  cattle,  and  in 
cities  for  the  convenlen'ce  of  the  iahabitaht^.  There 
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arc  still  cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be 
seen  in  Palestine  some  whereof  are  150  paces^ 
long  and  54  wide.  There  is  one  to  be  seen  at 
Ramah  of  Sa  paces  in  length  and  28  in  breadth. 
Wells  and  cisterns,  springs  and  fountains 'are  gene- 
rally confounded  in  Scripture  langnag-e. 

Citric  acid,  is  found  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  and 
Uines,  and  is  that  which  gires  it  the  sour  taste. 
This  acid  by  chemical  preparation  may  be  con- 
verted into  crystals,  and  in  that  state  it  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time.  A very  pleasant  drink  is  m9^ 
by  dissolving  40  grains  of  the  crystallize<l  citric 
acid  in  a pint  of  water  ^d  then  sweetening  it  with 
a small  quantity  of  sdgar. 

City,  a large  town,  usually  corporate,  and  a 
bishop's  see.  Forming  our  ideas  mm  what  we 
commonly  behold,  we  imagiqe  that  a oity  must 
• necessarily  be  a close -built  and  confined  plot  of 
groimd,  with  narrow  paved  tvays,  and  a total  ex- 
clusion of  the  face  of  nature  ; hut  these  characte- 
ristics have  originated  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
Before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  its  cities, 
and,  among  others,  that  of  London,  were  ex- 
tensive districts,  begirt  with  woods  or' slight  ram- 
parts of  earth,  in  which . dwellings  were  scattered 
at  some  distance  fi'om  each' other.  tt^a!r‘ having 
rendered  it  requisite  that  cities  shoul'd  be  defensible 
posts,  the  sraallneSs  of  flic  space  they  occupied  be- 
came a consideration  of  impdrtiaiiifce.  Their  inha- * 
bitants  were  tanght  to  crqwii  tlieuiseivc^  together 
as  much  as  possible';  ’ ^d  ftiuong  the  expedieniSL 
resoited  to  was  tliat  of'^dildiiig  apartments  ovei* 
•ne  another,  thereby  ranltiplying*  the  number' 0^ 

' weIJings  without  inorcasihg  the  ‘feuperfieial  nifljf- 
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'tude  of  persons  upon  one  spot,  h^s  ahvays^b««n  the 

• foundation  of  what  we  now  call  cities.  Cities  usually 
possess,  by  charter,.a  variety  of  peculiar  privileges ; 

* and  these  charters,  though  they  now  souietinies 
appear  to  be  the  supporters  of  a naj’row  policy, 
' Avere,  in  their  instltuti(»n,  grants  of  frewloni  then 
no  where  jclse  possessed.  These  were  the  first 
, da\Ynii^s  of  liberty  j liy  these  the  spell  Uiat  inaiur 
t^ned^the  feudal  tyranny  was  broken.  Citi/  and 
hurgwere  formerly,  synonymous  words.  In  Eng- 
land, there  are  twenty-five  cities. 
diviL-/aw,  a body  of  laws  or  institutes^  published 
, under  th^.  feign  oI  Justinian,  Empei'or  of  Rome, 
^^d,  rpin^^jpore  ©Y  less  with  the  jurispnidence  of 
the  sfute?  of  *^odei*n  Europe.  » With  respeqt  to 
the  origin  of  tjus  celebrated  code,  wo  are  told  by  M, 
' De  Lolme,  that  the  law-collection,  or  system,  that 
wg  formed  by  the  ^en’es.of  edicts  published  at 
different  times  by  the  proetoVs,  was  called  Jus-pra  ■ 
toriuhiy  and  also  jus  honorarium,  (not  strictly  bind!* 
ing).  Tlie  laws  of ' the  twelve  tables,  togethex  witi 
all  such  laws  as  had  at  any  time  been  passed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  were  called,  l>y  way  of  emi- 
nence, lhe.7tts  civile.  In  England,  a general  dislike 
^ has  always  been  entertained  against  the  civil  lawj  a 
, ^ circumstance  which  the  author  already  quoted  at- 
tributes to  its  having  been  introduced  by  the  clero-y 
and  Avritten  in  a language  which  only  the  clergy 
could  understand.  It  happened,  therefore,  by'^  a 
somewhat  singular  conjunction  of  circumstances 
^ that  to  the  Roman  laws,  brought  over  to  England 
by  monks,  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  power  became 
associated,  in  the  s.aine  manner  as  the  idea  of  re«’al 
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despotistn  h(jca^^^  aftefwar^ 
of  the  sarae^ionks;^,,w||iea  favo\^ed 
endeavoured . ip  ah  aibi^«iry  , 

The  civil-iaVv,  lii.  tlip^fej^jV 

withstanding/iti^  adpaitt^^^^^^^  coipp^ehenjed  qnd^  ^ 
tile  ,un>vritte|i  pi*  uoipmoniaW,  ]:^cau^  ii  is^of  .fpr,cg 
puW  so  fc^r,  as  it  has  bpiqp  author^spd  |^y  jnjCQ^o- 
naf  ci^tom.  ‘ Spi^e  of  i|Ls  principles  arp  foWowp^ 
in  the,  ecclesiastical  coui'ts,  the  co^rt  of  admiralty, 
ar^d  io  the  courts  of  the  two  universities;  jujt  |tis  ’ 
here  notliing  mqrc  than  /ea;  5^'  ^raviore;  and 
these  difterent  courts  nopst  conform  to  actST  of  par, 
Uament,  and  to  -thp  '^^nse  given  pf  them  cpurts 
oVppmrapn.la^^r^'og  Weqy  s'ulyected  to  tlf^  ^ 
cqhtroul  .ol’ these  lattpr.  pieJpriLqc|paj|  of 

tiie,  ciyii  iavy  ^ 9?|y 

security  of  prjvpte  liheyty-  au^  the  p^yity  of  it» 
proceedings ; on  thp  other  .^an^^  life  writ  oi^capia^ 
by  which  a man;^ , pe^ph„%  ai;i;^tf^an(j, detained  ** 

In  the  ailministratip;n  of  .C^-unin^Uu^jt^,  accprdipg 

tp  thp  ru^es  ofthp.^vjj 

are  adopted, .Pil-pver  ;thp  ?A 

soon  as  tup  prispnei:,,is  cj^mn^jit^, 

the  sight  ,of  every  ho  jy,  tilt  he^  hil*®  SiPBS 

his  seyerd  exaniinatwun.  y,flpe',pr.|t^  qre 

appointed  tp  ^a^i^q  a 

ansvyei’s  in  yi;jtih^.5  4^d,,^he  stands  ..^IpiVe^  befpie  ' 

, thym/  in,  .spm,e  pvtyahj  rqopi  in  the  prison.  T^’^e 
witnesses  ai;e  tP  hp  .e.\arn|Ppd  apayt,  apd  he  i^  not 
permitted  to  see  them  till  their  eyidpppe  is  clospd,? 
they  pre  then  confronted  tpg.ether  hefoye  all  t^ 
judges,  to  tlje  eird  that  the  witnes^,ps  toay  see  if  ^ 
prisoner  is  really  the  man  tl^oy  rheaiit  ih  giving  thely 
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icj^pectiTe  cvWraccs,  and  that  the  prigoner  may 
olyect  to  gucli  as  he  thinks  proper.  This  done,  the 
* dfepositinns  of  those  ^vjtnesso8  who  are  adjudged 
upon  trial  to  be  exceptionable,  are  set  aside  : the 
4 deposition  of  the  others  are  to  be  laid  before  the 
judges,  as  well  as  the  aus^kere  of  the  prisoner,  who 
has  been  previously  called  upon  to  confirm  or  deny 
them  in  the  preseiice  ; and  a copy  of  the  whole  is 
delivered  to  him,  that  he  may,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a counsel,  which  is  now  granted  him,  pre- 
pare for  his  justification.  The  judges  are  to  de- 
cide both  upon  the  matter^  of  law  and  upon  the 
matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  upnn'all  incidents  that 
^ may  arise  during  the  course  of  the  proceed ing^s, 
such  as  admitting  witnesses  to  be  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,..  &c.  This  mode  of  criminal  ju- 
dicature  may  be  useful  as  to  the  bare  discovering 
truth;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a prisoner  is  so 
completely  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  who  can  even  detain  him  almost  at  plea-' 
sure  by  multiplying  or  delaying  his  examination, 
that  wherever  it  is  adopted,  men  are  almost  as 
much  afiraid  of  being  accused  as  of  being  guilty, 
and  especially  grow  very  cautious  Imw  they  in- 
terfere in  pabhe  mattem.  * 

Cl.45,  a family  or  tribe,  living  under  one  chief. 

, This  app^rs  to  have  beeu  the  original  condition  of 
the  savages  of  northern  Europe ; and  from  this  W'e 
ought  to  trace  the  germ  of  the  feudal  system.  All 
the  members  of  a clan  held  their  lands  of  the  chief, 
followed  liiih  to  war,  and  were  expected  to  obey 
him  in  peace.  Some  imagine  the  w ord  c/an  to  be 
only  a corruption  of  the  Latin  rofortw ; ,but  Mr. 
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IfVliittaker,  with  more  apparent  propriety,  considers 
it  as  purely  British,  signifying  difwnily. 

Clarification,  the  process  of  clearing  or  fining 
any  fluid  fi  oin  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence, 
and  is  distinguished  f^om  filtration  by  the  employ- 
ment of  chemical  means,  whereas  the  latter  is  only 
a mechanical  operation.  Clarification  is  perform- 
ed eithe/by  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  sub- 
stance which  will  unite  with,  and  precipitate  or 
raise  to  the  suiface  the  matters  which  render  the 
liquor  turbid.  The  substances  usually  employed 
are  white  of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass ; the  two  firet 
are  generally  used  for  such  liquors  as  are  clarified 
while  hot ; the  last  for  such  as  are  clarified  in  the 
cold  state,  such  as  wines,  &c.  . ^ 

Clarion,  a kind  of  trumpet,  the  tuboiof  which  is 
pecujiarly  nairow,  and  the  tone  acute  and  shrill. 

Cl^vro-  obscurp  (Latin),  chiaro-oscuro  (Italian)  and 
clair-obscur  (French),  a phrase  in  painting,  signi-  • 
Tying  light  and  shade,  in  pictural  criticism,  it 
means  the  relief  that  is  produced  by  light  and 
shade,  independently  of  colour.  In  the  art  itself, 
it  denotes  that  species  of  painting  or  design,  in 
which  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  colours  to  the 
objects  represented,  and  where,  consequently,  light 
and  shade  are  evei-y  thing. 

Class,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most  genera,!  . 
subdivisions  of  any  thing.  Thus  in  the  Linmean  « 
system  of  natural  history,  the  animal  creation  is 
divided  into  six  classes,  viz.  Mammalia,  Aves, 
Ampliibia,  Pisces,  tnsecta,  and  Vermes.  * ^ 

CL4ss,in  Botany,  denotes  the  primary  division 
of  plants  •into  large  groups,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
subdivided  by  a rpgidai:  downward  progression,* 
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hito  orders,  genera  and  species,  with  occasional 
inlernaediate  subdivisions,  all  subordinate  to  the 
division  , which  stands  immediately  above  them. 
So  that  the  (dasses  have  been  compared  to  the  first 
layer  of  a truncated  pyramid,  which  increases  gra- 
dually as  it  receives  the  ordei*s,  general  and  occa- 
sional intermediate  subdivisions,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  in  an  immense  base,  consisting  entirely 
of  species. 

Classic,  a literary  term,  signifying  excellent,  or 
of  the  first  class.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
division  of  the  Roman  people  into  classes,  the  first 
of  which  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
classic. 

Clav,  a genus  of  earths  at  present  consideretl 
simple  and  primitive ; that  is,  not  decomposable 
into  any  other  simple  substances.  See  Earths. 

Clef,  or  cliffy  derived,  through  the  French, 
from  the  Latin  clavis,  “ a k6y,”  a character  in 
music,  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a stave,  to  deter- 
rjiine  the  degree  of,  elevation  occupied  by  that 
stave,  in  the  general  claviary  or  system,  and  to 
point  out  the  names  of  the  notes  which  it  contains 
in  the  line  of  that  clef.  By  it  is  expressed  the 
fundamental  sound  in  the  diatonic  scale,  which  , re- 
quires a deternained.  succession  of  tones  or  semi- 
'tones,  whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note 
from  wluch  we  set  out ; and  hence,  opening,  as  it 
wei’e,  a way  to  this  succession,  the  technical  term 
key  is  used  with  great  propriety. 

* Clepsvpra,  a water  clock,  or  an  instrument  to 
measure,  tirhehy  the,^  fall  of  a certain  quantity  of 
water.  There  w'ere  many  kind  of  clepsydra  among 
the  aqcients,  but  they  aU  had  this  in.  common,  that 
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the  water  ran  ofenerally  through  a narrow  passage, 

from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  in  the  lower  vessel, 

was  a piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which  as  the 

Vessel  tilled,  rose  up  by  degrees,  and  showed  the 

hour. 

- Clergy,  a'gtneral  name  given  to  the  body  of  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  Christian  church,  comprehending 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  A clergyman  can- 
not be  compelled  to  serve  on  a jury,  nor  to  appear 
at  a court-l)ench,  or  view  of  frank  pledge ; neither 
can  he  be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office,  as  bailitiV 
reeve  or  constable.  During  his  attendance  oa* 
divine  service,  he  is  privileged  from  arrests  in  civil 
suits.  In  certain  cases  of  felony,  he  has  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand, 
or  suffering  the  punishment  substituted  for  thaf 
branding  by  statute,  or  at  most,  only  an  imprison- 
ment for  one  year  ; and  this  as  often  as  he  offends. 
Clergymen  have  been  recently  declared  incapable  ‘ 
of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons,  a point  for- 
merly undecided.  • They  cemnot  take  any  lauds  or 
tenements  to  farm,  upon  pain  of  tine,  to  the  amount 
of  10.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance  of  the 
lease ; nor  upon  like  pain  keep  any  taphouse,  or 
brewhouse ; nor  engage  in  'any  manner  of  trade  : 
nor  sell  any  merchandize,  nnder’forfeiture  of  treble 
the  value.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 

Clergy,  Benejit  of,  under  the  article  Benefit  of 
Clergy^  is  said  to  have  meant  “ benefit  of  learning.'* 
Other  authorities  appear  to  justify  a different  ex-^ 
planaf ion,  wdiich  shall  be  »ven  in  thb  place.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  old  Englm  writers,'  a clerk  signi- 
fies a literate  man  ; but  it  is  evident  that  he  who 
could  write  andiead  was  Called  a clerk  because  in  this 
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r^pect,  i\e  re^mbled  an  ecclps|asUc,  rather  th^p 
that  an  ecclesiastiq  was  sq  because  h^  cpuld 
vyyj<i  and’ read : tbe  wori^.  dirk  derived  frpm 

the  cUfoSy  a name  Mw^ys  impropriated  to 

the  priesthood,  because  synonymous  to  that  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Levj,  aud  signifying  a lat  or  heritagCy 
by  which e;rpressi^  w?^  iu[euded  the  sCTyice  of  Godj 
a duty  that  ip. the  tribe  of  ticvi,  was  a lot  ^Mriiage^ 
Wifli  ]^pect  to  t^e  bepcht  of  clergy,  if;  appean^ 
that  it  was  act.ualjy  a benefit  of  thp  ecclesiastical 
professFop  ; but  fhaf  from  the  loose  terms,  or  vague 
i^a,  of  ili^  law,  to  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  i 
little  ifpt|ou  eptertamed  th^t  any  other  persons  that} 
ecclesiastics  wopld  eyer  be  able  to  tyrile  and  read, 
it  was  at  at  one  time  aho^ively  hpld  that  all  whq 
possessed  t^^9  ^cconiplishipents  were  entitled 
to  flip  — But  what  wa^  tbe  original  he^ 

pefit  PJipnpsed  ? ' '^Ifat  pucsthood,*  pc  piprgy,  might 
be  plea^d  ih  hw  to  fhe  juri^dictipp  pf  p secular 
c6ur,t.'  ^p,tting  opf  ■fro)Dn  this  ppinf,  the  history  . 
the  fobjepf  is  really  puii9V^-  ragn  of. 

yt'  when  the  privilege  was  ^rst  regularly 
®s^^bhshe.(l,  jt  was  (greeted  fhat  fire  prisoner  should 
submit  to  bfi  arjaigued,  apd  tjip,  cipher  imme- 
diately,  or  aftpr  the  teial,  piiepd  fhe  ,|fenefit  of  hisj 
cleigy  iji,  the  iygy  of  at^rpst  pfjuilgrnenf.  ‘ By  asta-  ' 
tute  of  4 Henry  Vll^-c.  Jaji^  ip  dji^tipption  alwaj's  ^ 
intended  vyas  revjjred,  ai]^()^,meye  ^jiQhjvs  were  se- 
parated frpnj  those  m Ipiy  brciem^'  Tile  formerj 

however,  rpi^lue^d  a pay^  of  tjje  ipamunity ; fbi4 
they  were  he  hpif^ed  p:ith  a hot  uon,pu 
brawn  of  tlvc' 

more  ‘!»n  sueg.  rf^lizabetji  ij^  , 
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lege,  should  not  be  resigned  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, as  formerly  (a  practice  which  had  been 
found  pregnant  with  the  most  scandalous  abuses), 
but  confined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  for 
any  term  not  excee<liug  one  year.  Under  Mary, 
James  I.  and  WilUpm.  and  Mary,  the  original  de.-, 
sign  of  the  provision  was  entirely  lost.  Certain  small 
crimes- were  said  to  be  within  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  were  punished  accordingly,. though  the  pri- 
soners, if  women,  were  not  required  to  read.  All  ^ 
women,  and  aJpL  male  commoners  who  could  read, 
wpra  punisji^^in  this  manner;  and  clerks  ia 
OKdjers,  though  they  might  be  imprisoned,  could^not 
bje  ^rpt  on  4hie  thumb.  This  latter  is  easily  ac  - 
^punted  for:  the. clerk  could,  as  he  still  can,  elaim 
tlie  benefit  of  his  clergy  again  and  again  ; but  the  . 
w6men,and  laymen  were  allowed  the  privilege,  but 
; the  burning  on  the  thumb  was  a luark  by 
which  thq  offender  might  be  know'o,  after  havuigj 
once  pleaded  his  clergy ; and  as  the  clerk  might 
always  plead  it,  this  precaution,  in  his  case,  would 
have  been  useless.  When,  in  a more  enlightened 
age,  it  was  perceived  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
offender  did  but  increase  his  guilt ; and  that  if  the 
punishment  of  death  for  a simple  felony  were  too^  ^ 
severe  lor  those  who  had  been  liberally  instructed^ 
it  was  still  more  so  for  the  ignorant,  a sWtute,  5 
Ann,  c.  6.  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should 
be  granted  to  all,  the  nature  of  whose  offences  en- 
title them  to  ask  it,  without  requiring  any  I'l-oof  ^ 
that  they  can  read.  In  this  state  the  htncjil  ojf' 
ciergy  stands  at  present ; with  the  exception,  that 
the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  substitute  transpor- 
tation tor  seven  years,  for  burning  in  the  hand  and, 
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iniprlsomucDt.  The  clergfy,  as  exempted  from 
burning  in  the  hand,  and  tlie  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,  are  also  exempted  from  transportation. 
The  privilege  of  peerage  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Clerk,  a word  originally  used  to  denote  a learned 
man,  a man  of  lettei*s : whence  the  term  is  appro- 
priated to  churclimen,  who  were  called  clerks  or 
clergymen : the  nobility  and  genti-y  being  bred  to 
the  exercise  of  arms,  and  none  left  to  cultivate  the 
sciences  but  ecclesiastics.  See  Clergy. 

Climacteric,  among  physicians  and  astrologers, 
a critical  year  in  a person’s  life.  According  to  some 
this  is  every  seventh  year,  but  others  allow  only, 
those  years  produced  by  multiplying  7 by  tlie  odd 
number  3,  5,  7,  9,  to  be  climacteral.  These  years 
they  say  bring  with  them  some  remarkable  change 
with  respect  to  health,  life  or  fortune  ; the  grand 
climacteric  is  the  63d  year,  but  some  making  twe 
add  to  this  the  81st ; the  other  remarkable  climac-' 
terics  are  the  7th,  21st,  35th,  49th,  and  5j6th. 

Climate,  or  climcy  in  geography,  a division  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
of  such  a breadth  as  that  the  longest  day  in  the 
parallel  nearer  the  pole  exceeds  the  longest  day  in 
that  next  the  equator  by  a certain  space  of  time  ? 
as,  half  an  hour.  The  beginning  of  tlie  climate 
is  a parallel  circle  wherein  the  day  is  Shortest ; th^* 
tndoi  the  climate,  that  wherein  the  day^  is  long-, 
est.  There  are  several  climates  in  one  zone.  *4s 
the  climates  commence  from  the  ^uator,  the  first 
climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longest  day  precise- 
ly twelve  hours  long,  and  at  its  end,  ttvelve  Immy 
and  a half.  The  rest  proceed  m%e  same  manhef* 
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as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where  the  //oar-climates 
are  Said  to  terminate,  and  the  77?on/A -climates  to 
commence.  The  ajoa<^-cliirtate  is  aspac^  termi- 
nated between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles’,  whose  longest  day -light  is  longer  or  shorter 
than  that  of  its  adjoining  one  by  thirty  days.  Tti 
common  speech,  the  term  climnite  is  applied  to  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere ; and  tlie  differ-  . 
ent  parts  of  the  world  ate  spoken  of  as  different , 
climates,  not  on  account  of  the  leh^H  of  the  days, 
but  of  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  natu- 
ral circumstances.  In  this  s^se,  ttie  peculiarities 
of  climates  are  of  infinite  hnportahee  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature.  Ori  these,  all  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  dependent.  Even  man,  who  is  justly 
said  to  he  the  creature  of  all  climates,  indures  only 
^ by  yielding  to  their  influence.  This  influence  has 
been  foo"  much  controverted  by  Helyrtiiis,  and  per- 
haps Monfraquieu  has  allowed  it  too  much  import- 
ance : neither  the  one  not  the  orther  drew  his  obser- 
vations from  those  quarters  where  most  information 
is  to  be  had,  among  meh  still  living  in  a state  com- 
paratively wild.  In  ebuhtri^  where  life  may  be 
.maintained  almost  without  exbrtion,  and  every 
pleasure  of  the  senses  is  lavished,  man  is,  and  must 
be,  a very  different^beihg  from  the  native  of  a less 
bountiful  soil  and  less  indulgent  climate,  whose 
subsistence  can  only  be  obtained  by  a constant  < 
stretch  of  his  faculties.  TVe  are  accustomed  to 
call  tlife  people  of  fruitful  countries  supine;  and  ‘ 
they  term  us  restleSs.  They  sit  still,  because  theii* 
wants  are  supplied  ; we  roam  from  one  end  of  the  , 
world  to  the  other,  because  outs  are  craving. 

Cumax,  or  gradation^  a figure  in  rhetoric,  con-  ^ 
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sistinv  of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  foming  a 
whole  in  such  a manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the  ' 
fdrmer  member  becomes  the  first  in  the  latter ; and 
90  on,  step  bj  step,  till  the  climax  or  gradation  is 
oompleted.  Iti^  strerigth  and  beauty  consists  in  the 
logical  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  the  pleasure  the 
ihind  receives  from  perfect  conviction;  as  may  be 
jterceived  in  the  following  examj^le : “ There  is  no 
odjoyment  of  property  without  government;  no 
government  without  a magistrate;  no  magistrate 
without  obedience ; and  no  obedience  where  every 
ehe  acts  as  he  pleases.” 

Clock,  a machine  for  measuring  time,  called, 
tvhen  first  invented,  a nocturnal  dial,  to  distinguish 
k from  the  sun-dial.  On  the  credit  of  an  epitaph 
reconled  by  Pavinius,  some  have  attributed  this  in- 
vention to  Pdciftcns,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Lo-  # 
fharius,  son  of  Lewis  the  Dibonnaire.  Others  as- , 
cribe  it  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  Clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  invented,  or 
at  least  revived  somewhat  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  The  contrivance  of  pendulum-clocks  took 
piace  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  Holland.  The  firat  made  in 
England  was  by  a Dutchman,  in  the  year  1662. 
See  Hof.tfLOCT. 

Cf  oTR,  a manufacture  either  of  wool  or  linen. 
The  best  wools  for  manufacturing  of  cloths  of  that  ' 
kind  are  those  of  Bnglaitd  and  Spain ; ahd  of  these, 
those  of  Littfcblrtshife  in  the  bnd,  and  ^govia-  in 
the  other,  Are  preferi-dd.  To  use  wool  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  must  be  scoured,  by  putting  it  into  a 
liquor  somewhat  rUbre  than  w arm,  and’ when  it  has 
eotttirtued  long  enough  to  dissolvA'the  grease;  di^aln- 
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Lng  it,  and  w^ing  it  thoroughly  in  tunning  water- 
When  it  feels  dry,  and  has  uo  smell  but  that  natu-^ 

' ral  to  the  sheep,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  scoused.' 

After  this,  it  is  hung  td  dry;  this 'is  done  in  the 
shade,  the  heat  of  the  sun  making  it  harsh  and  in- 
flexible. When  dry,  it  is  beat  with  rods,  on  hurdle*  ^ 
ofwood^or  on  cords, -to  cleanse  it  from  dust  and. 

grosser  fllth.^  The  more  it  is  thus  beat  and  ^ 
Censed,  the  softer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  adapt- 
' ^ to  spinning.:  After  beating,  it  must  be  >wdl ' 

' ^ picked,  to  free  it  from  the  filth  that  has  escaped 
' the  rodifc-r-It  is«iow  in  a proper  condition  to  be  oil- 
a<|,  carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  slopewise  j 
^ nnd  this  done,  it  is  given  to  the  spinners,  who  first 
^rd  it  on  the  kpee,  on  small  cards,  and  then  spin 
it  on  the  wheel,  observing  to  make  the  thread  o£  '*  *'- 
the  warp  smaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  the  woofi 
and  much- more  compactly  twisted.  The.threadt  . 
thus  spun,. is  reeled,  and  made  into  skeins:  thatde- 
signe<l  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces 
»f  paper,  onrushes,  so  disposed  as  that  they  may 
be  easily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  shuttle;  that  for.  the 
w'orp  is  wound  on  a kind  of  large  wooden  bobbin, 
to  dispose  k for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is  stif- 
fened with  size;  and  when  again  dry,  is  given  to 
the,  weaver,  who  mounts  it  on  the  loom.  The  w«up 
thus,  mounted,  - the  weavers,  of  .whom  each  loom 
iuis  two,  ,one  wi  each  side,  tread  alternately  on  the 
tpeadle,  first  on  the  right  step  and  then  on  the  left, 
which  raises  and  lowers  the  thread  of  the  warp 
^ualiy  ; ^ and  betw^u  it  they  throw  the  shuttle. 
tm4^versely,*from  one  to  the  other.  Every  time 
^t  the  shuttle,  is  thus  thrown,  aud.a  thread  of  the 
ispof  jns«t«d  within  the  warp,  they  strike. it  COif* 
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jimctiy  with  the  same  frame  wherein  is  fastenetf 
the  cftmb'or  reeH,  between  the  teeth  of  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  passed,  repeating*  the 
stroke  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The  weavers  hav- 
ing* continued  their  work  till  the  whole  warj)  is 
filled  with  woof,  the  busing  o£.the  loom  is  finish- 
ed. ‘ The  cloth  is  then  taken  off,  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  wound  as  it  was 
wove,  and  given  to  be  freed  from  knots,  ends  of 
breads,  straws,  and  other  irregularities ; which  is 
done  with  iron  nippers.  In  this  condition  it  is  cat-' 
ried  to  the  fullcry  to  be  scoured.  The  cloth,  heirtg' 
again  cleansed  of'  the  matter  with  which  it  is  full* 
ed,  is  returned  to  the  former  hands,  to  have  ' the 
lesser  impurities,  &c.  taken  off  as  before,  ahd  thed 
re-delivered  to  the  fuller,  to  be  beat  and  fulled  with 
hot  water,  wherein  a proper  quantity  of  soap  has 
been  dissolved.  After  fulling,  it  is  taken  ont  to'be 
smoothed  or  pulled  by  the  lists,  lengthwise,  to  take^' 
out  the  wrinkles,  &c.  The  smoothing  is,  repeated 
every  two  hours,  till  the  fulling  finishe<l,  and* 
the  cloth  brought  to  its  proper  breadth ; after  which 
it  is  washed  in  clear  water,  to  purge  it  of  the  soap, 
and  given  wet  to  the  carders  to  raise  the  hair  or 
nap  - on  the  right  side  with  the  thistle.  After  tliis 
preparation,  the  cloth  worker  takes  the  cloth,  and 
gives  it  its  first  cut  or  shearing : then,  the  carders 
resume  it,  and  after  wetting,  give  it  as  many  more 
courses  with  the  teazle  as  the  quality  ' of  the  stuff- 
requires,  • always  observing  to  begin  against  the 
grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  witliit;  as  also  to  begin* 
with  a smoother  thistle,  proceeding  'still  with  one 
sharper  and  sharper,  as  far  as  the  6th  degree. 
After  these  operations,  the  cloth,  beingf  dfieil,  is 
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^returned  to  the  clothworker,  who  sheers  it  a second 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  wbQ  repeat  their 
4^eration  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  w^ll  ran^d  pn 
flie  surface  of  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  tp 
the  other.  The  cloth  thus  wove,  scoured,  i\apped, 
and  shorn,  is  sent  to  the  dyer.  When  dyed,  it  is 
washed  ii>  pure  faster,  and  the  worker  with  hj^ 
brush  spread^  it  pn  a table,  while  wet,  and  hapgs  it 
on  the  tenders,  where  it  is  stretched  bo|h  in  length 
and  breadth,  sufficiently  to  smopth  it,  ^t  it  square, 
^d  bring  it  to  its  proper  dimensions,,  without  strain*. 
ing  it  tpo  iqiiph ; observing  to  brush  it  afresh,  while 
a little  moist,  the  way  of  the  nap.  Whpn  qnite 
djy,  \t  is  tqken  off  the  tenters,  and  brushed  again 
oh  the  teble,  to  finbh  the  laying  of  the  nap ; after 
which  it  folded,  a^d  laid  cold  qi\d^  a 
hoaice  it  pe^eclly  smooth*  and  even,  apd  give  it  a 
gloss,  ^d  on  being  taken  from,  the  prpss  it  is  in  a 
condition  for  use. — Cloths  mixed  colours  are 

wove  with  wools  previously  dyed.  |n  the  iqlapdf 
m the  ^nth-spa,  cloth  is  fi,'pui  tree-bajrk. 

For  linpn  clo^h,  see  Linen. 

(^LOUD,  a collection  of  vapours,  consisting  of  par- 
frclcs  of  earth,  water,  and  other  substapc^i 
tW  heat  of  tl^e  sun,  and  the  action  of  terrestrial,  bp- 
dlps  cause  to  rise  above  ibe  face  of  the  globe,  to  the 
height,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  a inile.  or  two. 
Clouds  are  of  various  kipds  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  any  one  of  these  compopent  parts,  and 
partieiilari}'  according  to  the  quantity  of  electric 
fluid  they  qoutaiu.  When  clouds  assume  strange 
and  whimsical  shapes,  varying  almost  (;very  mo- 
ment, and  small  onps  meet  each  other  in  the  air,  and 
vanisli  uppn  ^contact,  thunder  is  thought  to  be  at 
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band.  The  vanishing,  or  dissipating,  upon  contact, 
is  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that  two  clouds, 
electrified,  the  one  positively  and  the  other  nega- 
tively, in  meeting,  part  with  their  electricitv,  and 
thus  destroy  each  other.  The  uses  of  cloutls  are 
evident.  From  them  proceeds  the  rain  which  re- 
freshes the  earth ; and  without  which  its  whole 
Burfacc  must  be  one  desert.  Clouds  are  likewise 
screens  interposed  between  the  eartli  and  the 
'scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  often  so  pow- 
erful as  to  destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables.  In 
-the  less  discoverable  operations  of  nature  where  the 
electric  fluid  is  concerned,  clouds  have  a principal 
share ; and,  particularly,  serve  as  a medium  for 
conveying  that  subtile  matter  from  the  atmosphere 
to  the  earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere- 
See  Methokology.  " 

’ Coach,  a commodious  vehicle  for  travelling,  in- 
r,  vented  b}’ the  Fr^ch.  Even  in  France,  however, 
the  coach  was  not  very  anciently  known,  since  it  is 
scarcely  mentioned  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
At  first,  its  use  was  confined  to  tlie  C/Ountry ; and 
writerfe  observe  that  there  were  at  this  period  n.o 
more  than  two  coaches  in  Paris:  the  one  that  of 
. tiie  queen,  and  the  other  that  of  Diana,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  first  courtier  wlio  had 
,one  was  Jean  de  Lava  de  Bois  Dauphin,  whose 
,f!normous  bulk  disabled  lum  from  travelling  on. 
.Itorseback.  The  first  coach  ever  publicly  .seen  ip 
^Bngland,  was  part  of 'the  equipage  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Tull,  the 
son  of  a gentleman  who  wrote  on  husbandry,  first 
imported  the  post  chaise.  Hackpey-coaches  are’ 
those  exposed  to  hire,  in^  the  streets  of  Loudon  and 
. 2 N 2 » ' 
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other  gfreatciiies,  airates  fixed  auUioiitj. 
coaches  are  those  which,  undertake  to!  convey  tra; 
vellers  from  one  cUy  to  another.  • Mail-coaychcs 
are  stage  coaches,  of  a pecnU^  construction,  for  the 
prevention  of  overturning  ; and  which,  for  a certain 
consideration,  carry  his  majesty’s  mads,  or  bags 
of  letters  to  and  from  the  general  post  office,  prp^ 
tected  by  a guard,  and.  fmbject  to  the  regulations  of 
government.  They  are  obliged  to  depart  and  ar.- 
rive  at  certain  hours,  and  the  number  of  their,  insido 
passengers  is  restricted  to  four.  J-.  Ifalmer,  esq. 
31.  P.  for,  Bath,  has  the  merit  of  this  ef^blishment* 
which  experience  has  shown  to.  .be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  trade  and  oorrespoudcnce  of  G|t/^ 
Britain. 

. -CoAKS,  fosril-coals,  channdt  qr  made  to  imd^go 
a process  similar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  ia  pro* 
duced.'  Coaks  are  used  for- exciting  intense  heat, 
as  in  smelting  iron  ore  ; and  for- operations  jvhere 
the  acid  and  oily,  particles  of  coals,  qf  which  they 
are  deprived  by  charring,  w;opld  bedetricnenti^ a|  . 
drying  malt.  >- 

>.CoAL,  in  (.mineralogy,  a.  solid  inflammable  soh^ 
stance,  supposed ito  be  of>a  bituminous,  nature,  an4 
commonly  used  fw.fuel.  Of  this  sabstance-thcarq  arc 
various  species.*  Several  kinds  of  coal.a^e.ofr^ 
found  mixed  with  one  another.  There  is  sqarcejy, 
>ny  substance  so.psefpfto  mankind  as  ,th^;  apd,it 
is  dealt  out  to  us  witlf  an,  n|Kpa«ng  band.  Th^ 

* mines  of  this  artidq  s^m  to  defy -tlie  power,  opvofijn 
, tO: exhausts  It  is  always  , 

times. in  a . heap,  mostifrequenriyrinr,^.s>  mn 
usually,8^iwte<J  by  layerfLoffStope^  ? 

‘ • The  prinpipai,  mjmt  of, 
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tbose-of  Newcastle  and  Whitehaven.  The  tow  n of 
Newcastle  absolutely  stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which 
extend  tq.  a considerable  distance  round  the  place. 
The  principal  opening  for  men  and  horses  to  the 
mines  at  Whitehaven  is  by  an  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  through  a long  passage  hewn  in  a rode 
which  by  a steep  descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest 
vein  of  coal.  The  greatest,  descent,  is  through  spa- 
cious galleries,  which  continually  intersect  each 
other  ; all  the  coal  being  cutaway  except  large  pil- 
lars, which,  iu  deep  parts  of  the  mine,  are  three 
yards,  high,  and  twelve  square  at  the  base.  The 
mines  are  sunk  to  a depth  of  7 or  800  feet,  and  are 
extended  under  the  sea  to  places,  where  above  them, 
the  watca’  is  sufficient; for  ships  of  very  large  bur-» 
then.  These  aie  the  deepest  coal  mines  that  have 
hitherto  been  wrought,  and,  perhaps,  the  minei-s 
have  not  in  any  oth^  part  of  the  globe,  penetrated 
to  ap  great  a depth  below  the  surface  oi'  the  sea. 
Tbpre  ai'e  seventy  kinds  of  coals  brought  to  the 
l^ndon  market,  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
first  class  contains  six  kinds  of  coal,  called  Walls- 
end,  Bigg’s-ipain,  Walkers,  Heaton-main,  WiU. 
lington  and  Hepburn -main.  The  Walls-end, 

w;hich  is  rather  asi;nall  coal,  is  the  dearest  by  about 
sixpence  a chaldron. 

CoA^  Smallf  a sort  of  charcoal,  prepared  from 
the  spray,  and  brushwood  stripped  from  the  branches 
of  coppice-wood.  ^ 

CQALEftv,  coalieryy  colliery^  or  coal-mine^  a coal*- 
wtorh,  or,  place  where-  c()als  are  dug.  Thei  e are  se- 
veral countries  in  Europe  which  possess  consider-, 
able  coal-mines ; as  France,  Germany,  and 
Sweden;  and  in  America,  coal  has  been  discovered 
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and  Wrott|;:ht  iti  -Newfoundland,  Cape-Bfeton/ 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  New- England  provinces ; 
Imt  in  all  these  parts  of  the  world  the  coal  is  of  a' 
quali^moeh  inferior  to  that  of  Britain,  and  entirely 
unfit  for  tlie  use  of  several  manufactures ; so  that 
even  they  import  a large  quantity  feom  the  latter. 
The  most  remarkable  coid-work  ever  known  in  this 
island  was  that  imder  the  Firth  or  Forth,  at  Bur- 
rowstowness.  The  veins  were  found’ to  continue 
under  the  bed  ofthesra,  and  the  colliers  had  the 
courage  to  work  them  nearly  half  its  width . At  the 
distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  there  was  a 
‘ 'shaft  that  went  dotra  into  the  mkie  ; and  this  was 
made  into  a kind  of  round  key  or- mote,  as  it  is 
called,  built  so  as  to  keep  otit  the  sea,  which  flowed 
^ there  twelve  feet.  Here  the  coals  were  laid ; and  a 
ship  of  that  di-aught  of  water  could  lie  her  side  to 
the  mote,  ami  take  in  theco-.l.  Tlus  famous  coh- 
Kery  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Kincardine’s  family  ; 
and  continued  the  wonder  of  all  that  saw  it,  and 
greatly  profitable  to  the  owners,  during  many  years : 
but,  at  length,  a tide  of  unwonted  height  filled  the 
whole  at  once ; and  the  labourers,  wh6  had  no  lime’ 

i ■ ' 

to  e^pe,  perished  in  it.. 

Coat  of  ar.ms,  in  the  modem  acceptation,  is  a 
device,  or  assemblage  of  devices,  supposed  to  be 
' painted- on  a shield  ; which  shield,  in  the  language 
of  heraldry,  is  called  the  field.  Under  this  sense, 
see  Heraldry  j-  but  that  subject  will  receive  consi- 
derable elucidatiou  from  the  following  account  of 
the  ancient  and  original  coat  of  arms.  This,  which 
is  still  the  official  dress  of  a herald,  was  a habit 
* I '9'orn  by  the  knights  both  in  war  and  tournaments, 
•a  sort  of  surcoat,  reaching  nearly  to  the  waist,  open 
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at  slaevtii,  (|enietitfte8iun)«i 

ii>Hb  «n»ioe  W other  haivi  up^Q'Wiiioh.wei'er&Ked 
.the  arpoioi’ies  or  badges  of  the^koights,  enabroidered- 
in  gold  and  silvor,  and  enamelled  with.  beatenVtii)i 
Qoloured  black,  grreeo,  or  blue ; whence  the 
rule  tte?er  tu.i^ly  cxcdour.oii  coloiir)  or  metal . on 
metal.  The  coats  of  ar4Ens  were  frequently  open, 
aud  diversified  with  bands  and  fillets  of  several  co- 
lours, alternately  placed,  as  we  still  aed  cloths  scar.- 
lotted,  wateyred,  . Hence  they  were  called 
as  being  divided,  and  composed  o6  several 
pieces  sewed  together ; wheacestfae  names 

/«»/«,  chevpQn,  bandy  crassy  i mltiePy- . hzettgey  &o.  '*■ 

which  have  since  become  honourable  pieces,  or 
ordinaiioa  of  the  shield.  *■  tx> 

Cqa'^ino,  w ohewstry,  is  used  pnncipaUyioptira  ^ . 
purpose  of  defending  certain  vessels  frhm  the  im- 
mediate action  of  fire ; thus,  glass  retorts  Mid  the 
jpi^dc  of' some  fuma^,  mo  coated,  wath  various 
.OMipqiosifioBis.  ••  '•  • j ‘ ^ ■ 

. -Go^tino,  ia  el^Jb^city,  means  the  covering  of 
electirie'  bodies  with  conductors,  or  the  latt^  vrith 
■the  fiinner,'  or,  lastly,  dectrics  with  other  etCctrios. 
Electrics  are  coated  with  conductors  for  the  putfose 
of  conununicating  to,  or  removing  from  their^sdr- 
foces,  tile  electric  fluid  in  an  easy  atid  expediffoull 
^ manner;  otherwise  an  electric  on  aecmiht-df 
its  n<N)-coDdacting  property-,  cannot  be  ele^^ftetf 
or  deprived  of  the  electric  fluid  without  touchinj^ 
almost  every,  point  of  its-surftice  with  an  electrified 
Or  other  body.  ' This  coating  generally^nsists  of 
tin-foil,  sh^t  lead,  gilt  paper, 'gold  l^f)  silVer  Maf, 
or  other  metallic  body,  citherin’theTofra  of  a tbifi 
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extended  larairia,  orin  smalt  grains,  such  as 
iilingfs  and  leaden  ^hbt;‘  Thfe  coating  may  be  fas- 
tened to  the' suifacd  of  the  electric  by  means  of 
paste,  glue,  wax,  or  other  adly^ve  matter. 

Cochin-China,  a Country  hf  Asia  bounded  on  th« 
north  by  Tonquin,  on ’in^  east  By  the  Indian  sea, 
part  of  which  between  the  ^ntineht  and  the  island 
of  Hainan,  ip  called  tjic  gulf  of  Cochin-china,  on 
the  south  itis  bounded  by  Chiampa  arid  on  the  west 
by  Laos  anq  Cambodia.  This  kingdom  contains 
about  60  good  ^ port  townp,  and  is  divided  into  six 
provinces,  to  each  of  which  belongs  a governor  and 
a seat.q^  ju^cel  It  is  about  ^50  leagues  in  length 
and  manners  of  the  inhaUtants 

are  pimple,  they  are  affable,  mild,  laborious,  and 
iiospitabjb ; their  chief  nourishment  consists  in 
riqe  and  fish-  They  believe  in  the  transmigration  . 
ofsouls. 

Cochineal^  an  insect,  the  cocus-oacti  :of  Lin>  ' 
naeus,  who  has  given  it  that  name  because  it.  feeds 
upon  the  Indian  fig-tree.  The  cochineal  is  a na- 
tive of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  on  account  of  the  red  co- . 
lour  of  iucompai’able  beauty  which  it  communi-  ’ ' 
cates  to  wool  and  silk.  Linen  and  cotton  do  not  -> 
take  the  colour  to  so  much  advantage.  This  crea-  ^ 
ture  is  found  in  most  abundance  at  Oaxaca,  where  ^ 
the  breeding  of  it  forms  the  chief  employment  of 
the  Indians. 

' CocK.^Jightingt  the  act  or  entertainment  of  set-' 
ting  game-cocks  to  fight,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of,: 
England,  holds  a prominent  rank  among  the  amus^ 
meats  of  the  vulgar | and.  was ^.tilklaitely-  per^- 
mitted  in  a sort  of  theatre  i^illed  the  Royal 
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C(^k*Pit,  in  Westminster.  The  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine. for  April,  1789,  contains  tlie  following  re- 
cord : “ Died,  April  4th,  at  Tottenham,  John 
Ardesoif,  esq.  a young  man  of  iaig«  fortime,  and 
' in  the  splendour  of  his  carriages  and  borses,^^*i- 
ralled  by  few  country  gentlemen..  His  table  was 
that  of  hospitality  ; . where  it  may  be  said  he  sar 
crificed  too  much  to  conviviality ; but  if  he  had' 
his  foibles,  he  hnd  his  merits  also,  that  far  out- 
weighed them.  Mr.  Ardesoif  wsw  very  fond  of  cock 
fighting ; and  possessed  a favorite  cock  oh  which 
he  had  won  many  profiUible  matches,  he  Iasi 
bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock,  he  Tost ; which  so  en- 
raged him,  that  be  had  the  bird  tied  tb'  a spit,  and 
roasted  alive  before  a large  fire.  The  screams  of 
the  miserable  animal  were  so  afiecting  that  sbmc 
gentlemen,  who  were  present,  attempted  to  ^ inter-  ‘ 
fere,  which  so  increased  Mr.  Aidesoif ’s  anger  that 
he  seized  a poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  ve*-^'' 
hemence  declared  tliat  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
who  interposed  : but  in  the  midst  of  bis  passionti^^ 
asseverations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the 'spot. 
Such,  we  are  assured,  were  the  circumstances,  that ' 
attended  the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity;’'^ 
Code-fighting  is  a mixture  of  barbarity,  and  of  ‘ 
that  most  disastrous  of  passions,-— the  fusion  of  ' 
gaming.  ^ 

CocKET,  a seal  belon^'ing  to  the  king’s  chstom-  ' 
bouse : likewise  a scroll  of  parchment,  Isealdd  add 
delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  custora-thouse  to’ 
merchants,  as  a warrant,  that  their  merchandize  is 
entered.  ’ jt.  ••  ’ 

Cockney,  a very  ancient  name(  for  a citizen  of* 
Louden;  eonecr9ing  the  origin  of  which  nothing 
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satisfactory  appears.  W e may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  it  was,  at  first,  a word  of  ridicule.  We 
learn  from  the  following  verses,  which  are  attributed 
to  Hugh  Bagot,  carl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was  in  usd 
in  the  time  of  Henty  II. 

“ Was  I in  my  castle  at  Bungay, 

Fast  by  the  river  Waveftey, 

I w ould  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney.** 

[«.  e.  the  King  of  London.^ 

The  king  of  the  Cockney  is  Spokell  in  tim 
gulations  for  certain  sports,  formerly  hdd  hi  fb» 
Middle  Temple^  on  Childermas  day. 

Code,  a oollection,  or  system,  ofteWS. 
tinian’s  code  is  distinguished  by  ^ appefldtkJti  o€ 
code  in  the  WSy  of  etniucttee. 

CoDfciL,  ft  Wrltiug,  by  way  of  SUppiethttW  to  W 
will,  containing  any  tiling  which  the  tcstatoP  WidhUh 
to  add  \ or  any  explanation,  alteration,  or  retojtsft*  ^ 
tion.  A codicil  ipUst  be  executed  witli  the 
site  formalities. 

- Coffin,  the  cheSt  ui  WhicAi  ft  dcftd  body 
put  for  interment.  The  sepulchral  honuiirs 
to  departed  friends  in  ftncieiit  times  are  e^eitad^  . 
curious.  Their  being  put  into  a coffin  was  wHh 
tbufu  considered  as  a mark  of  the  highest  distiuc- 
lion  ; though  with  Us  the  pOor«t  pec^fiU  htfVk 
their  coffins.  At  this  day,  in  the  East,  they  afd 
not  at  all  rfiftde  use  j ftfld  Turks  and  Ghristiafis, 
ftsTbevcnot  assures  US,  agtee  in  this.  The  ah- 
cient  Jews  seem  to  have  bu^ed  their  dead  iu  thU 
same  manner ; neither  was  the  body  of  Christ  j it 
should  seem,  pul  into  a coffin;  nor  ffiat  of 
(3  Kings  xiti.  21.)  Whose  iMtaes  u^tduab^i  by 
corps*  that  wiuf  lsc^dim  a iota  W ** 
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sepulchre.  However,  that  coffins  were  anciently 
made  use  of  in  Egypt  all  agree,  since  antique 
coffins  of  stone  and  sycamore  wood  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  that  country  ; not  to  mention  those  said  to 
be  made  of  a kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by  folding 
or  glueing  cloth  together  a great  many  times,  cu- 
riously plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hierogly- 
phics. It  being  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom, 
and  not  practised  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
was  doubtless  the  cause  that  the  sacred  historian 
expressly  observes  of  Joseph^  that  he  was  not  only 
embalmed,  but  put  into  a coffin  too ; both  being 
customs  that  were  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians. 

We  have,  among  other  ingenious  inventions, 
patent  coffins,  which  effectually  preclude  the  de- 
pre<lations  of  those  that  obtain  a livelihood'  by  rob- 
bing cemeteries.  The  security  of  this  contrivance 
arises  chiefly  from  making  the  coffin  so  very  ^rong 
as  to  resist  the  instruments  usually  employed  by 
what  are  termed  “ resutTection  men”  and  by 
• making  the  lid  to  fit  on  with  spring  pltigs,  fitting 
into  hitched  sockets;  that  being  once  closed 
they  never  can  be  severed,  except  by  bresdiing  the 
coffin  to  pieces. 

CouEsio.N,^in  natural  philosophy,  as  distinguished 
from  adhesion,  is  ffiat  species  of  attraction  which, 
uniting  particle  to  partidc,  retains  together  the 
component  parts  of  the-same  mass.  Whatever  the 
tause  of  cohesion  may  be,  its  effects  are  evident 
and  certain.  The  different  degrees  of  it  consti- 
tute bodies  of  different  forms  and  properties.  Tims 
Newton  observes,  the  particles  of  fluids  which  do 
not  cohere  too  strongly,  and  are  small  enough. to 
render  them  susceptible  of  those  agitations  which 
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keep  liquors  in  a fluid  state,  are  most  easily  so 
patated  and  rare6ed  into  vapour,  and  make  what 
4be  chemists  call  volatile  bodies ; being  rare6ed 
^vith  an  easy  heat,  and  again  condensed  with  a 
moderate  cold.  Those  that  have  grosser  particles, 
nnd  so  are  less  susceptible  of  agitation,  or  cohere 
by  a stronger  attraction,  are  not  separable  vwthout 
a greater  degree  of  heat,  and  some  of  them  not 
without  decomposition. 

Modem  Chemists  have  agreed  to  consider  the  at- 
traction of  cohesion  ^ the  instrument  of  aggrega-  ^ 
tion,  or  the  union  of  similar  compounds,  and  are 
carefiil  not  to  confotind  it  with  the  elective  attrac- 
tions (which  see)  though  there  may  in  strictness  be 
rio  difference  between  them.  In  estimating  the 
absolute  cohesion  of  solid  pieces  of  bodies,  Mus-  ..  . 
chenbroek  applied  Weights  to  separate  them  accord  - 
ing  to  their  lengths  ; His  pieces  of  wood  \^ere  long 
square  parallelopipedons,  each  side  of  which  was  the  ** 
26th  of  arf  inch,  and  they  were  drawn  asunder  by  the 
•followingf  weights : ’ lbs.  * ♦ 

Fir  - - - - - - 600  ■ 


Alder-  --  - looo  ' 

Linden  .-r  - 1 - '-'^-t‘1000 

Oak*-^. - - - - - fl50 

Beech  - - -^’-  1250  ’ 

Ash  - - - - - - - - 1250 


' He  tried  ikM  wirea  t^meUl  l-10|h'of  a Rhln- 
land  inch  in  diimeter,.  the  metals  and  weights  are 
asfcdlows:  . IHs, 

I^ad  - • -’«,»  - • 29J 

Tin-  -._w  » - « . , 
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' (Joppcr  - - - '299^’ 

Yeflow  Brass  - - - - 360^  -^'  -: 

' - Silver  - - 370 

" ■;  ■ Iron  - ■ - 450  <'*  •» 

' ’Gold  - - S00<?-'‘  ■ ' 

Cohort,  . tl>e  name  of  part  of  the  Romarf  Legion 
coipposing  about  600  men.  There  were  ten  cohorts^ 
in  a Legion,  the  first  of  which  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  dignity  and  the  ndrober  of  men. 

Coif,  the  badge  of  seijeants  of  law  who  are 
called  Serjeants  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they 
wear  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created  Ser- 
jeants. The  ancient  of  the  coif  was  to  ‘coyer 
the  clerical  tonsure.  , . . . 

.'  Coin,  money  stamped  With  a legal  impression. 

" Strictly  speaking,  coin  differs  from  money  as  the 
species  differ  from  the  genus.  See  Class.  Money 
* is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  or  paper,  or  beads, 
or  shells,  &c.  which  have  currency  as  a medium 
in  commerce.  Coin  is  a particular  species  always 
made  of  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a certain 
^ process  called  coining. 

The  British  coinage  is  wholly  performed  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a corporation  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  mint,  which  see.\ 
The  following  are.  the  coins  and  exchai^ges  of  the 
principal  kingdoms  and  jstates  of,  or  connected  with, 
Europe  ; 

Great  Britain,  Account&»jure  kepi 
sBiHings,  pence,  an*  farthings..  OnoipoulMl.:i#,eqiial  - 
to  20  shillings,  one  shilling  to  12  pence  i«.pe|tqies, 
.one  penny  to  4 farthings^  The  coins  ’(d-^^ld  are, 
•the guinea,  equal  to  1«.  half-guinea  to  10s.  (id, 
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and  pieces  of  7i. — Of  silver,  the  crown,  equal  to 

half-crown,  equal  to  6d.  shillings  to  12  pence, 
six-pence  to  Qd.  ; of  copper,  two-pennies,  |>cnnics, 
half-pennies  and  farthings.  For  tlie  course  of  ex- 
change between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
see  those  countries. 

Ascheen,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. — Accounts  are 
kept  ui  ta^els,  padarves,  and  masses.  One  tajel 
equal  4 pqjrlarves,  apd  one  padarve  equal  4 masses. 
The  moss  is  roost  current  money,  and  is  of  gold, 
and  worth  about  three  farthings,  English. 

Aleppo,  AlexandrettOj  and  Sanderoon.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  piastres  of  eighty  aspers,  see  Turkey.— 
The  same  coins  pass  here  as  in  Turkey. 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  Cairo.  Accounts  are 
kept  in  piastres  or  dollars,  of  thirty  medinas,  each 
dollar  worth  4^.  6d.  sterling.  The  real  money  is 
the  ducat  of  24  medinas.  A medina  is  worth  three 
aspers  of  Turkey.  Tlie  purse  contains  75,000 
aspers. 

Alicant,  in  Spain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  libras  or 
pessos,  equal  30  sueldos,  sueldos  equal  12  dineros ; 
also  by  rials  of  24  flineros.  A libra  is  equal  to  5».  ’ 
7d.  halfpenny  sterling.  ^ 

United  States  of  America.  Accounts  in  America 
are  kept  in  dollars,  dismes,  and  cents.  One  dollar 
is  worth  4s.  6d.  st.  One  dollar  equal  10  dismes  ^ 
one  disme  equal  10  cents.  The  coins  of  Britain,  * 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  current  here,  the. 
American  States  have  not  yet  issued  any  coin  of 
their  own. 

Amsterdam  and  tl»e  Province  of  Holland..  Ac"- 
qounts  kept  in  florins  or  guelders,  stuivers  or  -skil-^ 
lings,  and  deniers  or  pennings.  One  florin  eq\>al^ 
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S6  stuivers,  and  one  stuiver  equal  16  pennin^s.  The 
across  pound  is  worth  6 florins  or  truelders.  The 
current  coins  of  Holland  are  rixdollars  worth  about 
4s.  6rf.  ster.  guelders  or  florins  Is.  skillings  6rf. 
3 -tenths,  these  are  of  silver ; stuiver  ot  copper 
1 penny  1- twentieth,  the  grote  the  fourth  part  of  a 
stuiver,  the  duyt  the  half  a grot'’,  and  the  penning 
half  a du)-t.  There  are  also  ducats  of  Holland, 
worth  1 16s.  ster.  and  silver  ducatoons  worth 
5s.  Qd.  The  exchange  between  England  is  by 
shillings  and  skillings,  90  English  shillings  being 
worth  about  37  Dutch  skillings. 

Anrona.  Accotmts  are  kept  in  sciuli  of  20  soldi, 
and  soldi  of  12  denari ; and  also  by  paoli,  10  of 
which  make  a scudo.  The  coins  of  Rome  are  cur- 
rent here. 

BarcfJona,  in  Spain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  libras 
or  Catalan  pounds  of  20  scnldos,  each  sculdo  of  19 
dinoros.  A Catalan  pound  is  worth  about  5s.  7d. 
sterling.  England  has  no  exchange  on  Barcelona. 

Bassvra.  Accounts  are  kept  in  niainoudis  of  10 
danimes,  danimes  of  10  flouches,  taman  of  100  raa- 
inoudis.  (Joins  current,  of  gold,  are  the  sequin  of 
Cairo,  equal  13  niampudis,  5 danimes  ; sequin  gen- 
girly  equal  15  inamoudis  ; — of  silver,  mainoudi, 
worth  sterl.  abassi  (old)  equal  2 mainoudis, 
- al)assi,  (new)  equal  2 inadoudis,  2 danimes.  Of 
copper ; danime. 

Batavia.  Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  or  dollars 
of  60  stuivers  each. — The  real  money  current  here 
are  the  Spanish  dollar  and  the  ecu  of  France  and 
Holland. 

Bengal.  Accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  of  16  annas. 
* One  anna  equal  12  pieces.  A crore  is  100  lacs, 
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a 100,000  ropeefli•^Ru^»€esal^  of  vianoas  kinds. 

Rnpeo  stoca,  a Mogul  coin,-  worth  about  S4  and 
an:  half  Dutch  stuivers,' or  6d.  sler.  Bombay 

rupee*  about  3.  par  cent,  worse  tlian  the  sicca.  ‘A-f^ 
not  mpee  about  6 percent  worse  than  the  sieca.  . 

^ \ Berlin.  Intbis'citjv  Ma^boui^,  Franctbrt  on 
the  Oder,  and  other  places  in  tiie  electorate  of 
Braodenburgh,  they  reckon-  by  thalers  of  24  guler 
grosches.  ‘oOne  gutegrosche  equal  12  pfeninga. 

The  coins  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  are,  of  gol^ 
the  Frederic  of  5 thalers,- value  17s.  6d.  ster.,the 
ducat  of  2 three-fourths  thalers,  value.  9s.  Adi 
ster.  Of  silver  ; the  thaler  of  24  gutegrosches, 
value. 3s.-6d.  ster.  Ofcopper;  pieces  ol‘3i  and. of 
l*pfianmg.  . .. 

. Bologna,  in  Italy.  Accounts  are  kept  in  lira  of 
20  soldi,-  soldt  of  12  denari.  Thelira  is  Is.  English. 

The  coins  of  Bologna  are,  pistoles,  15r.  6d.  crown,*' 

5s.  ducatoons,  6s.  3d. ' scudi,  4s.  3di  testoons,- 
lst'6d.  •!.  ■ 1 

Bombay.  Accounts  ara  kept  as  in  England,  or  by 
rupees.  The  coins  current  in  Bombay  are,  rupees: 
of  silver  worth  about  2s.  3d.  rupees  of  copper. 

* worth  about  Id.  and  l-6th,  mohur  of  gold  worth 
12  and  an  half  rupees  of  silver.  Pagodas  worth 
8$i  ster. 

'!  China.*  Accounts  are  kept  in  lyangs  or  tayels  of  ‘ 
iO  mass,  mass  of  10  capdaireen,  candareen  of  10 
case.  The  lyang  or  tayeli  of  sUver  is  worth  3.* 
dorinsf  14  sttiivers.  of  Holland,. or 6a.  8d,.steri.*(^. 
.Biass,  8d.'---jCandare^  A*at^of  a pcnny.%  ■ » 

"■Cologne.  Accounts  are’ kept^in  thgler’of  SOialln^'  • 
coo^i an^  albas  of  12  hdfera.^Thc,  ©Bins  are,* off 
att)mj,libalerm:*m-dolla^4«(  0d,i  lgn«lder.>jhu>4di?  i^ 

# ♦ • * 
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1 oopitracfc  arf,  a>thads,  1 plaphert  td%  l-loOi  — 
Ot  c«j^iv  l,stttjv«r  equal  7-lOtlis  of  a penny 
Dantaic.  AccmnUi  are  keptin  guelders  op  florint 
^30  grosches.-w-The.  coins-  are,  of  gioldj  tho  Fre, 
wnc,  worii  about.  17<s.  6d.  the  ducat,  worth  about 

a^flonnserPt.  4d  ;^aUirer,  ryksdalers  of  2 ionns 

Vt3g.6eL  , , 

; Accmmte.  are  kept  in  i^ksdalero  o« 

W^dollaus  e marks,  marke^f  6 Danish  skillinffs. 
skillings  of  8 stuieersk — Tl^  cinna  eurreot  in  Den* 
ate,  gold,  tho4ucat  of  11  marks  o»  a«.  U •— 
•Mver,  the  cyksdaler  of  6 markaor  Cd.  crown*  of 
4k^markaor<  Sc. 

Flukders  and  Brabant.  Accounts  arorlmpt  ki  • 

la-  ^ schellings,  schellings  of  la 

&ootsi  or  by  fiormgp  ot  gtieWeisof-aOntuiFers,  and 
«uiv^  of  12.  penninga.^The.coins  current  in 
Islanders  are,;  gold,  dufs^,  worth:  9s.  3d.  sterlinir  * 
■liver,  scheling  worth  6<L  7-10ths„  * ’ 

Frartce.  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  in  livres 
^us,  and  deiriers  toumois.~*Ono  litre  was  equal  • 
to  20-  sous,;  and  one?  sous  worth  • le,  deiiiers;  tho  ' 
litre  was  nearly.eqiial  to  lOd.  sterling.— The  ex- 
change between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  * 
«a^  on  by  a fictitious  money,  called  an  ecu  of  ‘ 
3 litres,  which,  wdien  exchange  was  at  par,  was' 
worth  about  2.9.  Cd— The  coins  of  France  Vcre,  of 
^ gpld,  the  double  louis-d’or  of  48  liti  es,  single - 
louis-d’or  24  litres,  half  louis  d’or  12> livres  j—of 
silver,  ecu.  of.6  litres,  half  ecu,  equal  to  an  ecu  of 
wmhange,  3 livres  : there  were  also  coins  of  tbe- 
mui,  the  tenth,  vund  tne  twentieth  of  an  ecu  \ of  ^ 
baien,  or  bra»,  pieces  of  two  sous,  one  sou  *and 
half-sou  ofcpppe£,  the  double  hard  worth  halfi 

% * 
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a sa«i9,'‘ftnd  t%e  liard  S colildg^ 

of' the  rejrabjic  is  regelated  by  its  new  metrical 
syatem.  The  lowest  denomination,  or  unit,  of  coin, 
cidled>  a franc,  is  a silver  piece  of  five  grammes' 
cimtaining  l>10th  all<^,  and '9-lOtbs  pure  silver,’* 
and  is  worth  one  tivrc  and  three  deniers-toumois.' 

The  proportion  of  the  new  money  to  the  old,  is  as 
81  to  80.  It  is  divided  into  deciraes  and  centimes.* 

The  gold  coin like  the  silver,  has  1- 10th  alloy, 

An  hectogramme  of  gold  is  worth  S5  francs, 
s Frmtfort.  Accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars  of  90 
krcutzers.  and  kreotzers  of  4 pfenings. — The  coina 
are,  the  gold  ducat  of  2 rixdollars  and  60  kreotzersy 

• or  9«.  4rf.— Silver,  dollar  of  120*  kteutzer,  or 
4Si8d. 

I-  * ' * 

■>  Geneva.  Accounts  are  kept  in  livresof  20  sols, 
sojs  of  12  dence.— A livTC  is  equal  to  -Is.  Sd.  steri. — 

The  coins  %are,  ducat,  worth  2«.  steri.  croisade,*^- 
worth  6s.  lOd.  steri.  • -v  • . > * 

Genoa.  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  of  20  soldi, 

'soldi  of  12  denani.**^The  coins  are  of  gold,  pistolw 
value  20  lire  or ‘14s.  4d.  steri. — silver,  geOsen 

, 6s.Zd.  testoon  Is.  cavelot  Id;  ^1.— -Of  copper,  soldi 

' 43  • • 

1 ‘o  "©'  * 

Hamburgh.  Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  16 
skillinga^dubs,  skilling  of  12  pfeningS. — The  ryks- 
dalier  is  3 marks,  dollar  of  exchange  is  2 marks.' 
■“Tlie  coins  ot  Hamburgh  are,  of  gold,  ducat  worth’*  , 
7 marks' or  I8s.  6d. — Silver  rix-dollar,  3 marks,  or 
4s..  6d.  thaler,  2 marks,  or  3s.  mark.  Is.  6d.  ' ^ 

* iJIahover.  Accounts  ate  kept  in  dollars  of  24  ma- 

l icugi-oshen,  of  12  pfenings  each. -^^The 'coins  arc - 
the  ducat  9s.  2d.  guelder  2-thirds4>f  a dollar  2s.  4d. 
grosh  Id,  three  farthings.  * ‘ 
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It^nd.  la  Irdandy  before  the  aiuoiiy  eccowt* 
were  lu|>t  ia  poonds/ sfailliDgs  and' pence,  ae<ifi 
Britain,  and  th&  British  coins  w^e  cnrrent,  but  at' 
difierent  rates,  vie.  a^^nea  passed  for  gd. ' 
Irish,  half-guinea  for  11s.  4d.  halfpenny,  shillings « 
for  Is.  \d.  sixpence  for  baltpeiDBy  j that  is,  one 
hundred, ponnds  sterling  were  equal  to  108/# 

6dr  lush.  «'  ‘V, 

Leghorn.  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  or  pexzOB  ' 
20  soldi  of  denai-i.^lhe  eolns  are^  pietole  of  ‘22 
Ihre  or  pttczoa  15s.  6d  dueatof  7 and’aa-balfHre 
or-  pezzoa  5s.  2d,  balfpeinsy,  piastre  of  estbange  6' 
penzos  4s.  2d.  , • ' ’ . ' ! 

^•Leipnc.  Accounts  are  kepthy  Hn^fs  of  24  gatOA  * 
groschen,  gutegroschen  of  12  pfening. — A ryfea* 
daler  i«  worth  1 and  an  half  thalei^.  t'he  emns 
are,  foe  ducOt  of  two  dnllara  dpecie, ' Pr.-  4d.  d(dfor 
4si  fid.  gereder  thaler  2s.  4d,-^'BhedoH«f  of  specie' 
is  wortli  two  thirds  of  dollar  of  aoeounfo.  < 
Naples,  Accotmts-are  kept  in  ducats  of  lOear- 
lin,  carlin  o^  10  grain.— The  coins  are,  of  gold,- 
the  pistole.#alue:  i5«.  4d.  i^l.— Of  .siher)  dacttt, 

3s.  4<t,  test^,  U.  4d.  taring  8d#  panh'  &d.  cradin,  * 
4d.— Of  copper,  grain,  2-5fos,  quatrin,  2-  lSths. 

. P^tngnL  Accounts  are  kept  here  m the  most 
simple  manner  imaginable:  in  iseas,  of^  which 
1,000  are  worth  5s.  6d.  sterling.— Goins,  gold,' 
.nioidore  equal  48,000  reas,  or  ^1.  t».  ster^g, 
petaqite  equal  600  reas,  or  Ss,  4^d. — Silver'^  equal 
400  reas,  or  2s.  3d.  testoon  equal  K)0  reas,  or  6}d. 
—Copper,  rentin  equal  20  reas,  or  Id  7-20',  rea  ' 
equal  27-400  of  a penny.  ^ r ^ 

Jiome.  Account  are  kept  in  scudi  of  10  ‘ pahlt,* 
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paoli  of  10  bojcchi.— The  coins  are,  of  golJ,  the  , 
pistole,  value  15s.  sterling,  sequin  value  9s. — Of  • 
silver,  the  crown  or  piastre,  value  5s.  or  10  paoli, 
testoon  Is.  6d.  julio  6d. — Of  copper,  bayoc  three- 
farthings,  quatrin  3-16. 

Russia.  Accounts  are  kept  in  roubles  of  100  co- 
J»ceks. — The  coins  are,  the  ducat,  9s.  rouble,  4s.  6d. 
poltina  2s.  Id.  grevina  5d.  l-5ths,  copeek  27-lOths  . .• 
of  a penny. 

Savoy.  Accounts  are  kept  in  lire  of  20  soldi, 
soldi  of  20  denari. — A lire  is  worth  Is.  3d.< — The  ** 

coins  are,  of  gold,  pistole  of  18  lire,  value  16s.  3d. 

Of  silver,  ducatoon  5s.  3d.  crown  4s.  6d.  lire  Is.  3d.  ^ 

Horiu  9d.  sol,  three-farthing^s. — Of  copper,  quatrin  ’ 
2-16ths. 

Sicily.  Accounts  are  kept  in  onze  of  30  tari,  tari 
of  20  grani. — The  onze  is  worth  7s.  8d.  sterling. — 

The  coins  are,  of  gold,  the  pistole  16s.  4d. — Of  sil-  * 

ver,  the  ducat  3s.  4d.  florin  Is.  6d.  5-15ths,  tarin 
3d.  l-13tli,  carlin  Id.  7rl3ths. — Of  copper,  ponti 
8-38ths. 

Spain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  Spain  various  ways,-  ■ 
but  always  in  rials,  of  which  there  are  four  sorts. 

The  rial  velluu  of  8 l-8th  quartos  of  34  maravedis  , 
of  vellon  ; this  is  used  in  the  interior  commerce, 
and  is  the  20th  part  of  a dollar,  or  2d.  7-8ths  ster* 
ling. — The  rial  of  plate,  provincial,  of  17  quartos  or 
34  maravedis,  and  is  sometimes  culled  the  rial  of 
ilew  plate,  is  just  double  the  value  of  the  other, 

3d.  3-8ths. — ^The  rial  of  old  plate  of  10  quartra 
and  32  marevedis,  8 of  which  equal  a dollar, 

C|d.  sterling.-^The  rial  of  Mexican  plate  of  21-4. 
quailos,  34  maravedis  Cellon,  8 of  which  rials 
make  a doljar.~-The  coins  of -Spain,  are  the 
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. pistole  of  gold  worth  about  1G«.  2d.  sterling,  the 

. -dollar  3s  Id.  the  old  Seville  or  Mexican  dollar  worth. 

* 1 

about  4s-  6^. 

> ' T»rkei/.  Accounts  are  kept  in  piasti'es  or  dollars 

of  10  rniiia  or  aspers, — ^The  dollar  is  equal  to  4s. 
sterl. — The  coins  are,  the  xeriff,  worth  10s.  sterling, 
caragrouch  5s.  seloto  Is.  ostic  6d.  asper  of  a 

penny.  _ ..  ^ ^ 

Venice.  Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  of  24  grossi, 
gross!  of  12  denare,  or  in  leri,  soldi,  and  denari, — 
■*  The  ducat-current  is  worth  3s.  5d.  sterl, — A ducat 
of  exchange  is  4s.  4d.  sterl. — The  coins  are,  of  gold, 
^ sequin  at  9s.  2d.- — Of  silver,  ducat  3s.  5d.  testboa 
Is,  6f/.  julioGfi.  grossi  l{d. — Of  copper,  soldi,  l-3d, 
Vienna.  Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  orguelders  of 
^1  kreutzers,  kreutzers  of  4 pfenings. — ^The  florin 
is  equal  to  2s,  4d.  sterl. — The  coins  are,  the  ducat 
9 of  4 florins,  value  9s.  4d.  dollar  4s.  Qd.  kreutzer 
7-13ths  of  a peuny.  * 

Coining  or  Coinage  is  the  art  of,  making  money ; 
and  used  formerly  to  be  made  with  a hammer  or 
mill.  There  were  three  machines  chiefly  in  use, 

. viz.  the  la(uinating  engine  : — the  machine  for 
making  impressions  on  the  edge  of  the  coins, 
and  the  mill.  The  metal  is  first  reduced  to  its 
proper  thickness  by  the  laminating  engine,  out  of 
each  lamina  is  cut  as  many  pieces  or  planchets  as, 
it  can  contain : these  then  are  brought  to  the  ma- 
chine that  inarks  them  bn  the  edge,  and  when  that 
operatioa is  performed,  they  arc  taken  to  the  mill 
to  have  the  two  faces  stamped.  The|machinery  ‘ 
' now  vsed  in  this  country  was  invented  by  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt ; it  works  the  screw  presses  for 
Glutting  out  the. circular of  copper,  and  coins 
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both  the  edges  and  faces  at' the  saikie  time,  with 
such  superior  excellence  and  cheapness  of  work*  • 
mansbih  ^ will  prevent  clandestine  imitatioDs.  By 
this  m^inery,  vrorked  with  a steam  en|^8  and 
• four  b<msi,  30,000  pieces  ean  be  coined  in  an  hour, 

. and  thf^achine  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a re^ster, 

■ and  k^ps  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of 
pieces  struck. 


t 


» END  OE  VOL.  1. 
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COLD. 

^ CoLD}  in  a relative  sense,  signifies  the  si^ation 
^ which  accompanies  a transition  of  the  fine  vessels 
^ of  the  human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a more 
contracted  state.  In  an  absolute  sense,  it  sig^nifies 
f the  cause  of  that  transition ; or,  in  general,  the 
^ cause  of  the  conti-action  of  every  substance,  whe- 
> ' ther  solid  or  fluid,  in  nature.  Great  degrees  of 
^ cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  substances 
which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason  of  this  will 
appear  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  conversion 
of  solid  bodies  into  fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed. 
Mixtures  to  produce  artificial  cold  are  generally 
made  of  neutral  Salts  (which  see)  and  of  snow ; 
or  of  neutral  salts,  diluted  acids,  and  powdered  ice 
or  fine  flaky  snow.  The  following  tables  given  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Richard  Walker  of  Oxford  will 
exhibit  at  once  all  that  is  important  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  produce  these  effects,  the  salts  em- 
ployed must  be  fresh  crystallized,  and  newly  re- 
duced to  Very  fine  powder.  The  vessels  in  which 
the  freezing  mixture  is  made  should  be  very  thin, 
and^ust  lar^e  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  materials 
should  be  mixed  together  as  quickly' as  possible. 
To  produce  the  very  low  degrees  of  cold,  the  ma- 
terials in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled  previously 
to  mixing,  to  the  temperature  required,  by  mixtures 
taken  from  either  of  the  following  tables.  This  ob- 
servation cluefi^  the  Uurd^^^. 

VOL.  IL  '•  f-r 
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TABLE  I. — ThisTable  consists  of  Frigqrific  Mixtures, 
which  are  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical 
purposes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  season. 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  without  Ice. 


MIXTURES. 

petrU 

Muriate  of  ammonia...  5 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 

Water  16 

Muriate  of  aihfnoiiia...  .5 
Nitrate  of  potash  ......  5 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 

Water  16 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  ...  1 

Water  1 

Nitrate  of  anamqnia  ...  1 

Carbonate  Of  soda 1 

Water  1 

Sulphate  of  soda  ^ 

Diluted  nitric  acid  ...  2 

Sulphate  of  soda  6 

Muriate  of  aittmonia ...  4 
Nitrate  of  itotash  ......  3 

jPiluted  nitric  acid  ...  4 

jSulpbatc  of  soda  6 

(Nitrate  of  ammonia ...  5 
Diluted  nitric  acid  ...  4 

Phosphate  of  soda & 

Piloted  nitric  acid  ..  4 

Phosphate  of  soda 9 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  ...  6 

Diluted  nitric  acid  ...  4 

Stdpbate  of  ......  8 

. Muriatic  acid  .5 

Sulphate  .of  soda  ......  5 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  4 


Tliermoro«Ier  »iok». 


From  -j-  50*  to  -f- 1 0®.[  40 


From  50®  to  4®.  [ 46 


From  4-  50^  to  4®.  46 
From  + 50®  to  — 7®.  57 


From  4 50®  to  — ^ 3®.|  55 


From  4 50®  to — 1 0®.  ©() 


From  450®  to  — 14®.  64 
Froiii4^0<*  to— 12®. 

^ ■ - — fi  tMi  ■ 

From  450®  to  — 21®.  7l 

Froita  4"  50®  to  0^.  50 

From  4- 50®  to  4' li®.  47 
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TABLE  II.— This  Table  consists  of  Frigoeihc  Mix- 
tures, composed  of  ice,  with  chemical  s ills  and  acids. 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  with  Ice. 


MIXTURES. 

Tliermometer  sh  kt. 

Ucg.ul 

cjld. 

parts 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  . 2 

Muriate  of  soda 1 

A 

V 

k. 

I- 

Si 

f- 

e 

o 

S 

> 

to  —5° 

— 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  . 5 

Muriate  of  soda 2 

Muriate  of  ammonia...  1 

to— 12® 

— 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  . 24 

Muriate  of  soda U) 

Muriate  of  ammonia...  5 
Nitrate  of  potash  5 

O 

00 

1 

o 

• 

— 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice...  12 
Muriate  of  soda 5 

0 

1 

o 

Nitrate  of  ammonia...  5 

Snow 3 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  2 

From  -j-  32®  to  — 23® 

55 

Snow  , 8 

Froi 

Muriatic  acid b 

n-f  32°to  — 27® 

59 

Snow 7 

Dilu^d  nitric  acid 4 

From  + 32®  to  — 30® 

62 

Snow  4 

Muriate  of  lime 5 

From  -f-  32®  to  — 40° 

72 

Snow  2 

Christ,  muriate  of  lime  3 

From -{-32®  to  — 50° 

82 

Snow  3 

Potash  .; 4 

From  -|-32°  to — 51® 

83 
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TABLE  III. — This  Table  consists  of  Frisoripic  Mrx- 
TUtiES  selected  from  the  foregoing:  tables,  and  com* 
b'med,  so  ss  to  increaie  or  extend  cold  to  the  extremest 
degrees. 

Combinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtures. 


MIXTURES. 

IPeF.ol 

rhermomeler  iink.i.  culU. 

parts 

Phosphate  of  soda 5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  ...  S 
Diluted  nitric  acid 4 

From  0®  to  — 54® 

34 

Phosphate  of  scxla 5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  ...  2 

Diluted  iiitric  acid 4 

From  — 34°  to  — 50* 

16 

Snow  ! 5 

Diluted  nitric  ackl  2 

From  0*  to  — 4G° 

46 

Snow  •....  8 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  5 
Diluted  nitric  acid* 3 

From  — 1 0®  to  — 56® 

46 

Snow  ] 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  1 

From  — 20®  to— 60° 

40 

' **•  ■ ■ ' ■ 

Snow  3 

Muriate  of  lime 4 

From  + 20®  to  — 4S® 

68 

Snow  3 

Muriate  of  lime 4 

Frorp  -f*  ^ ^0  — •5^*' 

64 

53 

Snow  '. . . . 2 

Muriate  of  lime 3 

From  — 15°  to  — 68° 

Snow  1 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  2 

From  0°  to  — 66° 

66 

Snow  1 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  : 3 

From— 40®  to  — 73° 

33 

Snow  8 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10 

From  — 68®  to  — 91® 

23 

‘w 
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CoiD;^^/  (f‘  J>lifei3eat  ani^  wmeoitoa 
different  degrees  of  cold  ivitliout  Jmury.'  ^ISpfiie 
perish  suddj^ly  upon  the  ahproa(d»  of  ^d, 

such  as  insect^  9f  a|J^  Ij^n^s : othej|  We  only 
thrp^m  into  a state  of  lethargic  insensibility,  from 
vvhich  they  revive  again  upon  the  return  of  warm 
weather,  such  are  the  hybernating  animals,  as 
land<-tortoises,  dor-mice,  &c.  Man  is  capable  of 
bedfing  very  womlerful  degi-ees  of  heat  and  cold  : 
ffora  212''  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  and  even 
upwards,  though  this  is  the  lieat  of  boiling  water  ; 
to  30*’  or  40“  or  even  rapre  below  0 or  zero.  The 
cold  at  Quebec  has  sunk  as  low  as  — 42“,  and  at 
l^rhao  M.  Mauperfius  experienced  a cold  at — 51“ 
below  the' zero,  and  this  is  said  to  be  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  it  has  been  known  in  some  parts 
of  Siberia ; in  which  cases  respiration  is  accompa- 
nied with  prodigious  pain,  and  seems  to  fill  the 
lungs  as  with  boiling  liquid,  while  from  the  in- 
creased elasticity,  of  the  air,  the  surrounding  rocks 
and  trees  often  split  with  reports  like  cannon. 

' Colebrooke  Dale,  claims  a short  notice  on  ac<^ 
ooiint  of  its  various  works:  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Severn  between  two  vast  hills  which 
break  iuto  vaiHous  forms, /being  all  thickly  covered 
and  forming  beautifu)  sheets  of  hanging  woods. 
Here  are  the  most  considerable  iron  works  in  Eng- 
land : the  noise  of  the  forges,  mills,  <Scc.  with  all 
their  vast  machinery,  tlie  flames  bursting  from  the 
furnaces,  with  the  buiiiiiig  coal,  and  tfie  sondee  of 
^ the  lirae-kilus  are  altogediar  horribly  sublime. 
Two  beautiful  bridges  of  cast-iron,  give  tliei^ 
scenes  a still  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ideas  of 
romance.  There  is,  also,  in  the  dale,  a remiMrkabl# 

" . 1^.  ,..:.  ‘ 
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spring  of  ibssilbdlf  Vr  petroleum,  Trhich  has  yielded 
a vast,  quantity  of  that  substance.  ^ 

>*GoiEOPfERA : the  first  order  of  insects  in  lilri- 
Ueetis*  zoological  system,  which  includes  all  those 
i^hOse  wings  are  guarded  by  a pair  of  strong, 
fidrny,  exterior  cases  or  coverings  under  which  the 
wings  are  folded  up  when  at  rest.  In  common 
Ifoiguage  theSe  insects  are  called  beetles.  This 
6rder  contains  an  immense  number  of  insects.  * 

' College,  an  assemblage  or  society’  of  persons.  , 
In  a more  limited  sense,  a college  is  a public  place, 
eiidowed  whh  certain  revenues,  where  the  several 
parts  of  learning  are  taught,  and  where  the  stu- 
dents reside,  under  a regular  discipline.  An  as- 
feeinblage  of  several  of  these  colleges  is  called  a 
miiversify.  The  erection  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  but  in  the 
Icing’s  name.  The  establishment  of  colleges  or 
universities  forms  a remarkable  period  in  literary 
historv.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
<^nfiui^4t^tp^lves<  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of 
were  only  one  or  two  masters 
^employed  in  that  charge ; but  in  colleges,  profes- 
sors are  appointed  to  teach  all  the  branches  of 

science.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  academical 

1 

d^rees  in  the  university  of  Paris,  from  which  the 
Qllier  universities  of  Eui’ope  have  borrowed  most  of 
their  customs  and  institutions,  occurs,  a.  n.  1215. 

Co^EGE  of  MvilianSy  a college  founded  by  Dr. 

^ Harvey,  dean  of  the  court  of  arches,  for  the  pro- 
fes^prs  of  the^  civil  law  residing  in  London.  ^Here, 
the.cou^  of  civil  law  m-e  held.  , j , 

^ College,  Gresham,  founded  by  sif  Thomas 
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liatiii  aiid*  endowed  for  seven  let^urers,  who  now  re- 
ceive ef.lOO  per  annum  ibr  reading,  daring  teroH 
time,  on  divinity,  geom^ry,  astronomy,  mafic, 
law,'  physic,  and  rhetoric.  The  lecture-room  if 
over  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  with  the  re- 
venue of  which  building  the  institution  is  endowed; 

College  of  heralds^  a corporation  founded  by 
Rich.  III.  subordinate  to  the  earl-marshal  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  tvhi'eb^  under  tliat  officer,  belongs 
whatever  relates  to  armorial  bearings  and  pedigrees. 
Their  house,  usually  called  the  Heralds  office^ 
where  the  court  of  tbe  earl-marshal  is  held,  is  si- 
tuate on  Benet’s-bill,  near  St.  Paul’s  church,  Lon- 
don. Scotland,  also,  has  its  college  of  heralds. 

College  de  propaganda  Jide^  founded  at  Rome 
in  1622,  by  Gregory  XV.  consists  of  thirteen  car- 
dinals, two  priests,  and  a secretary,  and  was  de- 
signed for  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Romish  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

College,  Sion^  a college  and  hospital.  A collc^ 
.for  the  cleigy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  President  and  fellows  <f  Sion  col- 
lege;  and  an  hospital  for  ten  poor  men,  and  as 
■ many  women.  - 

Collegiate  churches^  those  that,  without  a bi- 
shop’s see,  have  the  fncient  retinue  of  a bishop; 
such  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster. 
This  was  anciently  a cathedral ; but  the  revenues 
of  the  monastery  being  vested  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  by  act  of  parliament  (1  Elizabeth),  it  becarpe 
a cfdleg^te-cfaurch;  To  several  causes,  the  styliiig 
ibU  church  cuMedra/ instead  collegiate^  biw  oo- 
hasiohed  errora  in  the  pleadings. 
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^ Une  of,  telescope, 

posses  ibroQgh  die  tube,  and  cuts  l^th  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glass  and  the  centre  of  the  ol^ect-glass.  * 

■ 'C(»xisiov,  id  mechaiHCs,  is  the  meehog  or  uui-'^ 
tool  strUdug  of  two  or  more  bodies,  one  of  which, 
at  Least,  is  in  motion.  See  Percussion. 

'•COLON,  in  grammar,  a point  or  stop,  marking 
the  sense  of  the  passage ; but  .cpncarning  the  pre> ' 
cise  manner  of  using  which,  [writers  are  by  no- 
means  agi^d.  ' In  some  respects,  too,  it  may  be 
addetl,  no  precise  rale  can  ever  be  laid  down,  much 
depending  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
sfflteooe;  the  particular  meaning  that  the  writer 
would  oonTcy ; and  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  he 
is  'desirous  to  impress.  As  however,  as  the 
positive  use  of  stops  can  be  prescribed,  some  oby^' 
vutions  will  he  found  on  this  subject,  under  the 
article  PunctuatUm. 

‘.Colonel,  the  o)inmander  in  chief  of  a r^fUneid,* 
vyhbther  horse,  foot,  or  dragoons.  A colonel  may ' 
lay 'any  officer  under  arrest,  hut  must  acquaint  the 
gto^al' therewith.  He  is  not  allowed  a guards 
but  has  a centry  from  the  quaiterrguard.  t 
"-iMUtenant  Colonel,  one  who  commands  a regi^ 
ment  of  guards  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other 
phfson  'of  the  fitet  eminence,  is  colonel.  He  has  a 
cblonel’s  commission,  and  is  usually  a general'*, 
officer.'  ' ' 1 

iC^tONEL  /ieuteUont,  the  second  officer  in  a regi.' 
vnent^  at  the  head  ef  the  Captains,  and  commander- 
ik’thc  absence  of  the  colonol.'^  ov  j drii  ' < > ■ 

a eOmpany  of  people'  transplanted  iinto 
a remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  nPheca* 
ai^'<  three  kinds-  of  colonies,  Those  serving  to 
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ease  a country,  where  the  people  are  become  too 
numerous.  2.  Those  established  by  conquerors  in 
the  nudst  of  vanquished  nations  to  keep  them  in 
awe  and  obedience.  3.  Colonies  of  Commerce,  in 
which  trade  is  the  sole  object  of  their  establishment. 

CoLOssiANs,  Epistle  to  the,  a canonical  epistle  o£ 
the  New  Testament,  written  at  the  time  of  that  to 
the  Ephesians  towards  the  close  of  Paul’s  imprison* 
ment  at  Rome,  about  the  63d  year  of  the  Christian 
sera,  and  the  ninth  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

. Colossus,  a statue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  pro- 
portions. That  particularly  spoken  of  under  this 
name,  was  an  Apollo,  of  the  height  of  126  feet, 
erected  at  Rhodes ; the  workmanship  of  Chares, 
who  devoted  himself  to  this  object  duiing  twelve 
years.  It  was  of  brass,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
nearly  .fourteen ' centuries,  before  the  period  in 
which  it  fell  by  theshodc  of  an  earthquake.  When 
the  Saracens  became  possessed  of  Rhodes,  they 
found  thestatuein  a prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a 
Jew,  by  whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  the 
materials.  The  base  on  which  it  stood  was  of  a 
triangular  'figm*e  ; and  its  extremities  were  sus- 
tained by  60  pillars  of  marble.  There  was  a wind- 
ing staircase,  by  which  persons  ascended  to  its 
summit ; and,  in  a looking-glass  hung  from  its 
neck,  Syria  and  the  ships  that  went  to  Egypt  were 
seen.  This  stupendous  image  is  justly  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  human  art.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  are  seven  famous  Colos- 
suses  ; of  which  two  are  statutes  of  Jupiter,  two  of 
Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one  of  Doraitian,  and  one  of 
the  Sun.  ‘ 

. • CoiiOOR,  in  physios,  is  stated  to  be  a property- 
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inherent  in  light,  frhkli,  according  4o  the 

rioua  sizes  of  its  parts,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  excites  did'ereot  vibrations  on  the  optic  nerve  $ 
ivhjcb,  propagated tto  the  sensorium,  affect  the  mind 
]*'ith  different  sensations..”  Every  ray  of  light  is 
puppos^d,  by  sir  I.  Newton,  to  be  divided  into  seven 
COlQurs,  viz.  Redy  orangey  yelUnoy  greeny  blucy  in- 
digo, violet.  Others  contend  that  there  are  hut 
dttree  piimary  colours,  viz.  the  red,  the  green, 
and  the  violfit.  Ortics. 

. Cot.QU^,  |pn$Iin»l  scale  of.  It  is  found  that  if  the 
9p^U*um  of  the  sun’s  image  formed  by  refracted 
light,  let  into  a darkened  room,  be  longitudinal  di- 
by  the  pni»ts  separating  the  different  colours^ 
into  3(S0  parts,  the 

sviU  occupy  - - - 45. 


Orange  - - - - 7 - - • 37. 

YeUow  -------  48. 

Oreen  - --  r.--60. 

Blue  - ^ - 60. 

Indigo  r - f r * - f 40. 

Violet  - r - - r 80. 


^ CoLQua,  in  painting,  is  a woo'd  used  both  f<w  the 
drugs  or  pigntento,  and  lor  the  tints  tboy  produce. 

Colours,  oil,  those  pigments  that  may  be  used  in 
jpainting  in  oil.  I.  The  principal  colours  used  in 
painting  flesh,  and  from  which  all  the  huts  are 
made,  lu'e  these:  1.  Flake- white,  or  fine  white, 
which  should  be  ground  with  the  finest  poppy- oih 
White  is  a friendly-working  cplour,  and  eom^ 
forward  with  yellows  and  reds,  but  retires  with 
hlues  and  groups.  4s  it  is  the  nature. of  all  whites 
to  sink  into  whatever  ground  they  cor^,  they 
ahuu^  always  be  hud  on  white.  3.  Srerythlack,. 
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the  best  blaok^  and  a colour  thsft  syillpAfhiz^  and 
mixes  kindly  with  every  other.  It  is  a true  sdiada 
for  blue ; and^  With  a little  Indian-red,  makes  tfad 
bfest  srenertd  sbadow-oolour.  ’ It  is  ground  With 
linseed -otl^  and  used  with  drying-Oil.  Black  la  a 
eold^  retiring  colour.  3.  UlU'amariUe^  the  hnesi 
blue  in  the  wOrld|  bat  ooStly^  and  seldom  used. 
It  is  a tender  retiring  colour,  never  glamig,'  beaii^ 
tifill  for  glazidg,  and  used  with  jwppy-oiE  4.  Pms^ 
sian,  a rery  fide  blue,  add  a good  woTkihg-coloar. 
It  is  ground  With  linseed-oil,  though  nut-oil  is 
more  proper.  ^It  should  never  be  used  in  die  flesh ; 
but  always  hi:  the  green-tint,  and  the  eyes.  5. 
Ligbt-oker,'  a fnexklly^inixing  colour, • and  of  great 
use  in  the  flesh : it  is  usually  ground' with  liOsded^ 
oil,  bnt  nnt-oil  is  better.  ^11  yellows  are  streng^h- 
.ened  with  reds,  and  weakened  with  blues  add 
greens.  6.  Light-red  or  light  humt-oker:  this, 
with  white,  prodaOes  the  ihost  perfect  flesb-cdottr 
that  can  be  made.  It  is  a beautiful,  clean,  kind-* 
working  ckdour ; but  too  strong  for  the  white,  and 
therefore  will  groW  darker.  It  should  he  ground 
and  used  with  nut-oil.  7.  No  vertoilidn,  but  what 
is  made  of  the  trttenative  chmabar,  '^ouM  ever  he 
used.  It  will  hot  glaze ; but  is  a fine  colour  When 
glazed  hSelf;  It  is  gtoitod.with  fintoed-oflv  and 
should  be  used  u^Hh  drying  oil.  8.  CaTmlne,  the 
most  beautifu}  crimson',  a middle  colour  between 
lake  and  venhiKon,  is  a fihe  working  colour',  ghn- 
ing  dklightfuHy.  It :sfaodld  be  ground  with  mit-oil, 
and  used  with  drying-oil.  9.  Lake;  a tender,  sytn> 
pathizingj  deep  red ; but  of  no  stroti^  body,  and 
Acreforfe  to  be  strengthehed  with  Indian-red^  It 
u.  tiia-bwl  glasing^loB^  thsd  can  bd>u«ed;  It  is 
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||viniii^i«4Rr1iM^4AYvan^  cfsed  >wiA  dr3^fe^-ojyf. 
to.'  indiaii-red,  a stroog^,  pleasant  workiDg^ookmr; 
bat  it  anil  not  glaze  well ; and,*  when  mixed  wife 
^Idte,  it  fiEdls  a little  into  the  1^.  It  is  ground 
and  uped  as  lake.  11.  Brown-pink,  a’  fine  glaz- 
ing-colour ; but  of  no  strong  b^y : in  the  flesh  it 
should  tteverjdn,  or  mix  with,  the  lights  ;>  because 
this  colour  and  white  antijmthize,  and  mix  of  ai 
warm,  dirty  hue ; for  which  reason,  also,  their  join- 
ing^ should  be  blended  with  a cold  middle-tint.  • In  < 
glazing  of  shadows, ‘it  should  be  laid  before  tile 
colours  that  are  to  enrich  it : it  is  one  of  the  finish- 
ing colours,  and  therefore  shouM  nerer  be  used 
alone  in  the  first ‘painting.’  It  is  strengthened 
with  burnt-umber,  and  weakened  with  terra-rert’ ; 
ground  with  linseed-oil,  and  used'  with  drying-oiL 
12.  Bumt-umber  is  a fine,  warm  brown,  and  an. 
easy-working,  strong  colour,  it  is  of  great  use  in 
the  hair,  and  mixes  charmingly  with  the  warm 
shade.  * ' i ^ . 

II.  The  principal  Itnts  that  are  absolutely  nec^- 
sary  for  painting  flesh,  all  of  which  are  made  from 
the  principal  colours,  are  these:  1.  Light-red  tint 
is  made  of  light-red  and  white  it  is  the  most  kind 
{uid  best-conditioned  of  all  colours  for  the  general 
^^und  of  the  flesh.  With  this,  and  the  shade-tint, 
^1  the  flesh  should  be  made  out,  like  claro-obscuro, 
or  mezzotmto.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
this  cojour  will  grow  darker,  because  it  is  in  its  na- 
ture too  strong-  for  the  white  : ’ wherefore  it  should 
be  improved  ; that  is,  some  vermilion  and  white 
mixed  with  it,  in  proportibn  to  the  fairness  of  the 
complexion.  2.  Vcrmifion-tmt  is  vermiHion  .and 
white,  mixed  to  die  middle-^tmb:  H isdie  mostteil- 
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Ijtnt  pale- red,  and  agrees  particularly  well  with  the 
white,  light,  and  yellow  tints.  3.  Carmine-tint,  is 
carmine  and  white,  mixed  to  a middle-tint,  and  the 
most  beautiful  red  that  can  be  used  for  the  cheeks 
and  lips : it  is  one  of  the  ^finishing  colours,  and 
should  never  be  used  in  the  first  painting,  but  laid 
upon  the  finishing  colours,  without  mixing.  4. 
Rose-tint  is  made  of  the  red-shade,  and  white,  mix- 
ed to  a middle  degree,  or  lighter.  It  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  delicate  tints  that  can  be  used  b 
the  flesh,  for  clearing  up  the  heavy,  dirty  colours  ; 
and,  in  changing,  it  sympathizes  and  mixes  kindly. 
5.  Yellow-tint  is  often  made  of  Naples-yellow  and 
white : but  others  use  light-oker,  which  is  a good 
workbg  colour.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  oker 
b too  strong  for  the  white,  and,  therefore,  a little 
allowance  should  be  made  in  using  it.  It  follows 
the  light-red  tints,  and  should  always  be  laid  be- 
fore the  blues.  If  too  much  of  it  is  laid,  the  ground 
it  has  been  laid  on  may  be  recovered  with  the  light- 
red  tints.  6.  Blue  tint  is  made  of  ultramarine,  or 
Prussian,  and  white,  mixed  to  a lightish  azure : it 
is  a pleasant  working  colour : and  u'ith  it  should 
, be  blended  the  gradations.  It  follows  the  yellows, 
and  with  them  makes  the  greens  ; and  with  red, 
produces  the  purples.  No  colour  is  so  proper  for 
blending  down,  or  softening  the  lights  into  keep- 
ing. 7.  Lead-tint  is  made  of  ivory -black  and  fine 
white,  mixed  to  a middle  degree : it  is  a fine  retir- 
ing colour,  and  therefore  is  of  great  use  in  the  gra- 
dations, and  in  the  eyes.  8.  Green-tint  is  made  of 
, Prussian,  light  oker,  and  wliite.  This  colour  will 
dirt  the  lights,  and  should  be  laid  sparbgly  in  the  * 
middle-tmts : it  is  most  used  in  the  red  shadows, 
VOL.  II.  c 
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,the  eight  'principal  tint$  are  made,  as  follows': 
1.  peari,  of  black,  white,  and  a little  indian^red ; 7. 
lead,  of  black  and  white,  mixed  to  a daik:  lead  co- 
lour ; 3.  yellow,  of  brown-oker  and  white ; 4.. olive, 
of  light  oker,  prussian,  and  white;  5.  flesh,  of  in- 
dian-red  and  white,  mixed  to  a middle  tint ; 6.  mur- 
rey, of  indian-red,  white,  and  a little  black,  mixed 
to  a kind  of  purple,  of  a middle  iint ; 7.' stone,  of 
white,  umber,  black,  and  indian-red ; 8.  dark- 
shade,  of  black  and  indian-red,  only.  Here,  the 
lead-tint,  serves  for  the  blues ; the  fiesh-tint  mixes 
agreeably  with  the  lead  ;•  and  the  murrey  is  a very 
gqod.  blending  colour,  and.  of  great  use  wh^  the 
olive  is  too  strong.  The  umber,  white,  and  dark- 
shade,  will  produce  a fine  variety  of  stone -colours : 
the  dark-sl^e  and  uinber,  us^  plentifully  with 
drying  oil,  make  a charming,  warm  shadow-colour, 
i&ll  the  colours  should  be  laid  with  drying  oil  only, 
because  they  mix  and  set  the  better  with  the  sof- 
tener. . : i*"- 

Colours,  Water,  those  that  are  used  in  painting 
with  gum-water,  or  size,  of  which  such  as  are  re- 
sinous, or  gummy,  are  not  miscible  with  oil. 

* - Colours  ^ plants.  The  primitive  colours,  and 
their  interm^iate  shades  and  gradations,  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  as  follows : r ; 


English. 

Water-colour. 

WHITE. 

* Lead-colour. 

BLACK. 

' Brown. 
Pitch-black. 


Latin. 

Hpalinus, 

Cinereus. 

NIGER. 

Fuscus 

Ater. 
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: Engiiskir^  f , . ifiZatim  i.f  .,i»  *,<if 

,y  : r^n-  TELLOW  . B r.rf«  ••iirt  LQSEUBi  i • ,lvs<f  t 
-00  :(^raw-eotour.  .‘x-.Vi  < 1 1 -bfisl 

‘j'fj  Ftame-^colour^.  > - -(po- 

/ 

’V-  IroD) or  rust-eolour.  Gdkom^^  ' to 

RBDi I'.. •/.•!«  . I ,f.  hi  . •....» 

: ‘‘  Flcdi-cokMir.  . . • •> , i^.  Jncamftttu. : . 

'><  ' ffloarlet.  )•  ' . •>  4jocc/n4ffS^i  > . ..  >3 

PURPLE.  • . • •# 

• 'Violet-colour.  . ^^Cerui^pttrpur€u$. 

' BLUE.  ■ ' CffiftULfiUS.  • *1 

••  * GBEEHr.  • : 

V . linneeus  bas  laid  doum  the  Mlowing  general  fto- 
^tiona  on  the  indications  of  colon*  with  respect  to 
-^eTirtueeof  aegctables,  ;A  yellow-colour  ^com- 
nonly indicates  a'hitt^  taste ; as  in  g^ttSaa^  alee, 
celandine,  and  turinerie.  Red,-  an  acid  or  sour 
taste  ( as  in  oranbervies,  baiherries,  cun*antSy  ra^- 
berries,  ranlborrics,  cherries,  tlie  hriiit  of  rooyr, 
sea-buckthom,  and  service-tree.  Herbs  that  turn 
red  toward  antinaan,  have  likewise  a sour  taste;  as 
eorrd,  wood-sorrel, < and  bloody-dock*  Green  ui- 
dicates  a cn^de  alkaline  taste,  as  in  leaves  and  un- 
ripe fruits.  A pale  colour  denotes  an  insipid  taste, 
as  HI  endive,  asparagus,  and  lettuce.  White  p«o- 
inises  a sweet  and  luscious  taste ; as  io  while  cur- 
rants and  plums,  sweet  apples,  &c.  Lastly,  black 
indicates  a harsh,  nauseous,  disagreeaMe  taste  5 as 
in  the  berries  of  dcadly-night-sbade,  myr'de-leaved 
sumach,  herb-christApher,  and  others;  naany  of 
W'hich  are  not  only  unpjeasant  to  the  taale,  but  per- 
nicions  and  deadly  in  their  effects.  . : 

Colours,  in  hc^dry,  are  red,  blue,  blfbd(f  green, 
and  purple;  which  the  heralds  <^4ul9I>,:A2urb, 
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SABLE,  VEBT,'  and  PURPURE.  Tenuc  or  and 

sanguine,  are  not  so  common.  -The  yellow  and 
white,  called  or  and  argent,  are  metals,  not  co- 
lours. The,  metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  blazon'  by  the  names,  of  precious  stones, 
and  sometimes  by  tliose  of  planets  or  stais. 

Colours,  in  military  affairs,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  ensigns,  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army 
or  fleet.  < 

C OLOURs  in  the  L^tin  and  Greek  churches.  Th^ 
aie  five  admitted  into  the  Latin  church,  viz.  flie 
white  for  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  the  feasts  of  the 
virgin,  angels,  saints,  and  confessors:  the  rod  fin* 
the  solenmity  of  the  holy  sacraments,  the  feasts 
of  the  apostles,  &c. ; the  green  for  the  time  be- 
tween Pentecost  and  Advent ; the  violet  in  Advent 
and  Christinas,  and  in  votive  masses  in  time  of  wm:, 
and  the  black  for  the  dead  and  the  ceremonies  be- 
longing thereto.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  u^  of 
colours  is  nearly  abolished  ; the  red  was  the  colour 
for  Christmas  and  the  dead,  as  black  is  among  us. 

Coluber,  the  viper,  in  natural  history.-  Of  fliis 
genus,  there  ai*c  175  speci^^  The  coluber  ferns 
is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; it  lives  in  woods 
and  thickets,  and,  in,  breeding  time,  in  the  open 
fields  : it  is  poisonous,  but  not  deadly ; it  grows  to 
a foot  and  an  half  long.  The  flesh  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  a restorative.  The  poisonous 
matter  discharged  is  a r^  gum,  and  perhaps  the 
only  gum  actually  produced  and  secreted  by  anir 
. mids  of  any  kind.  . Olive  oil  is  the  most  successful 
application  to  the  bite  of  a viper. . Sucking  the 
wound  and  .thawing  out  the  saUva,  is  said  to  be  a 
means  of  withdraw^  PO’^.uf  the  yenoip,  and  it  is 
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♦doiibtftfl  whether  the  poison' ^ be'  capaWe  of 
duciBg‘‘any  injury  to  the  ■system  whenrcicelti^ 
into  the  mouth  and  stomach,  unless  the  mou^th, 
&c.- be  sore  or  ulcerated  at  the  time.  -The  viper 
i»  vivaparous,  that  is,  produces  her' young  alive-; 
and,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  female  in  case  of  sudden 
surprize  or  dangtn*,  opens  her  mouth  and  admits  her 
'young  down  her  throat,  till  the  danger  is  passed  by. 
The  coluber  cerastes  is  found  in  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  is  probably -the  asp  employed  by  Cleopatra. 
This  animal  springs  suddenly  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  bites,  without  the  least  provocation, 
those  who  approach  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  a preparation  of  herbs  with  which  they  arm 
themselves  against  the  bite.  The  coluber  najay  or 
hooded  snake,  is  every  where  exhibited  publicly  as'  k 
show  it  is  taught  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments.  The*  Indlm  jugglers,  who  thus  exhi- 
bit the  animal,  first  deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  to  seciii‘e 
themselves  and  the  spectators  from  injury.  See 
Plate  Nat.  Hist.  Figs.  T-andS.  '* 

. 'CoLUMK.'  See  Architecture. 

■ Colures,  in  asti-onomy,  two  great  .circles  sup- 
posed to  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pass  through  the  solsti- 
tial and  e<}uinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  They 
are'henoe  called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lures.  •'  - ■ ‘ ■ *■ 

- Combination,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the  intimate 
union  of  two  or  more  bodies  of  different  natures', 
from  which  a new  compound  results,  differing  in'iis 
nature  frOiA  either  of  the  constituents.  ^ Thus,  ah 
acid  united  ^ith  sdt  alkfdi,‘  jg^veil  a '&ent^  Salt,'’  ahd 
X fumishtea  g^odihstmicetd'eoml^tioi^^^  Stilj^hi^ 
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$p  §i)rr9wi}4  lom  » 

border  cd'  bair.  frtwa  pbenomeooii  ^ 

word  comt  is  derived:  mtm  baur.”  Cocuoto* 

DOtvvitbstandipg,  have  b^  seen  without  e^er  taib 
beard,  or  coua,  and  whose  discs  os  clear* 
round,  and  well  defined)  as  that  of  Ju|iitcr. . Idee 
SoMa  System.  . 

CoMUA,  a poiut  or  character  marked 
I serving'  to  denote  a short  stop  in  a sentence,  and  to  , i 

I dkide  the  members  of  a period. 

! . CouEOY,  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  ac*  | 

:l  cording  to  the  ends  which  it  proposes.  By  pour^ 

traying  vice,  it  rend^s  it  contemptible,  as  tragedy 
i renders  it  odious:  this  is  characterittic  comedy* 

When  men  are  represented  as  the  sport  of  fortane, 
if  is  called  incidental  comedy.  When  the  domesdc 
virtues  are  drawn  in  amiable  cidours,  and  in  situa- 
doDS  where  misfortune  renders  them  interesting,  I 

I it  may  be  termed  sentimental  comedy.  The  ^rst  ^ 

I Idnd  is  the  most  useful  to  manners ; the  strongest,  \ 

!:  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  rare:  the  second  »'  ' 

j,  the  most  successful  and  popular : the  third  excites 

!'  a deeper  interest,  because  the  examples  it  holds 

forth  affect  us  more  nearly.  There*  is  also  a style 
of  comedy  superior  to  these  which  unites  the 
characteristic  with  the  sentimental:  such  is  the 
“ School  for  Scandal.” 

! CoMMENDAM.  See  Benefice  in  Commendam. 

i Commerce,  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another,  > ^ 

j is  usually  understood  to  mean  that  trade  which 

I takes  place  between  separate  nations,  and  is  con- 

ducted by  a superior  class  of  traders,  styled  mer- 
chants. In  a philosophical  point  of*  view,  much 
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fcAs  t)^€W  Ibt  and  aijfmhst  this  gi^t  buainess  of 
dvilieed  c«untn«s..-  Naircra^>tniod^  moralists  e*- 
largely  upon  the  uirils  With  which  ft  fills  so- 

ehtyi  'Fhoy  dtreh  with  d<  pleasure  that  ihal)  not 
liMMy  be  caHed  htalidlmis,  upon  thethou^t;  tlihtv 
af  aWtte  fdttudr  period,  « Teav  coffee’  and  bhocdate,* 
were  i»ter  tatted,  ^eept  in  great  or  rkhfamiim : 
Ittitj  rid#,  the  articles  of  tea  and  sugar  are  iti  coiti- 
rtWri  Uie  j #e  sead  to  the  Bast  and  Indies  td 
fdrtiisti  Our  poor  With  breatfeits  I The  wires  Of 
doy-lahouTersj  and  the  very  alms-honse-wottferi, 
driiik  tfertwiee  ft  day  arid  a Iriote  rafional  coto*. 
plmritWris  rtiride  by  ad  Ifidirin  of  tjouisiauft,  whe# 
lie  said  thati,  ini  hfOetWnfty^  theydtitig  TrienOver» 
Worked  therftselves  to  pfoOrire  baubles  for  tlieir 
Wives,  which  Bur^eatiri  had  introduced.  That 
lujtury,  the  offspring  of  commerce,  ^ is  a colossal 
r^UStCi^  who,  fi’om  his  cradle  upward,  spreads  so^ 
cial  disorda*  and  individual  wretchedness^  is  a fart 
hot  less  trrie  than  serious ; andj  did  any  thing  thd 
wurld  eiWh«s,  anthoriie  us  to  believe  tliat  human 
life^  was  inleDded  fO  keep  that  nnagitated  course, 
Which  it  iS  one  disposition  of  the  mind  to  desire, 
We  iriight  load  it  With  unqnatified  execration  i 
but,  since  roan  appears  to  be  innately  active,  and 
in  ail  situations  exposed  to  evil,  we  may  survey, 
^th  a le^  b^ted  imagination,  activity  of  this  par- 
ticular KiDOj  and  cVil  of  this  particular  form.  To 
^ jpommeree,  with  all  its  mischiefs,  with  all  its  crimes, 
wromitted  upon  every  shore,  its  depopulation  of 

^ 0^-  cifids,  to  commerce  We 

must  attribute  that  growing  intimacy  betwCeri  the 
m^bors  <ff  the  human  race  iroTii  which  great  be- 
iwtt  and  greater  stiff  may  spring. 
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Commerce, "on  ’tbe  wliole,  is  highly  fii¥eemdite  ter 
the  intdlectnaVpart  of  man,  and,  perhaps,  as  iojiio, 
rions  to  the  animals  it  multiplies  his  ideas,  and  his 
wants;  'brings  riches'  to  nations,-  ai»i  poverty  tu 
indmdtials,  making  the  rich  poor,  Wid  the  pomry 
**  poor  indeed.^’  In  nations  nndor  these  ciroam* 
stances,  it  has  been  justly  observed,-  every  man 
that  does  not  turn  his  talents  to  account,  will  tind 
himself  left  bdbind  in  the  univei^l  ' emulation. 
Commerce  is  divided  into  Commerce  by-  land,  ^ and 
that  by  sea : inland  or  domestic,  and  foregn  ; and 
by  wholesale  and  retail.  The  king  is.  arbiter  of 
domestic  commerce,  since  it  pertains  4o  his  [weror 
gative  to  establish  public -marts,  as  markets  and 
fairs,  to  r^ulate  weights  and  measures,  and  to  give 
money,  which  • is  the  universal  medium  of  com- 
merce, authority  and  currency.  A great  part  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  now  carried  on 
by  collective  companies,  - some  incorporated  by  the 
King’s  Charter  with  an  exclurive  privil^pe,  as  the 
East  India  company;  othem  only- private  asso^ 
ciations,  as  the  Turkey  and  Hamburg  companies. 

* The  total  official  value  of  ;all  the  imports  and  ex-, 
ports  of  Great  Britfun  for  three  years  ending  on  the 
ffi’th  of  January  ISOBis  as  follows; 


Year  ending  Imports. 

5th.  Jan.  1806  £.  30,344,628. 
•1807  28,835,907 

1808  29,153,101 


Exports:' 

£:  34,954,84^  • 
36,52f,18p'*’^ 
34,586,045’  . 


Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  is  that  issued  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on 'persons  becoming  baul^pte. 
within  any  of  the  statutes,  and  diiecti^to  any  of  the 
Woramisriooers,  who  are  a{^iDtedto  exasune  into-iti 

• - ' iv  ■ 
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find  to  secure  the  bankrupts’  lands  and  effects,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  creditors.  The  proceedings  re- 
late either  to  the  bankrupt  himself; — or  his  pro-, 
perty.  In  the  former  case  a petition  is  presented 
to  the  lord  chancellor  by  one  creditor  to  the  amount 
of  100/.  or  by  two  to  the  amount  of  150/.  or  by 
three  or  more  to  tbe  amount  of  200/.  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  grants  a commission  to  cer- 
tain persons  denominated  commissioners  of  bank- 
rupts. The  petitioners  are  bound  in  a security  of 
200/.  to  make  the  party  amends,  in  case  they  do 
not  prove  him  a bankrupt : and  if  they  receive  any 
of  the  bankrupt’s  money  or  effects,  as  a recompense 
for  suing  out  the  commission,  so  as  to  obtain  more 
than  their  due  proportion  of  his  estate,  they  forfeit 
tbe  same,  together  with  the  whole  debt. 

Assignees  are  chosen,  and  creditors  called  upon 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  the  bankrupt,  at  the  third 
meeting  of  the  creditors,  is  obliged  to  surrender  all 
his  property  into  the  bands  of  the  assignees,  and  if  he 
conceal  any  to  the  amount  of  20/.  or  upwards,  he 
is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  his  effects 
are  then  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors.  But  if 
he  make  a true  discovei*y  of  all  his  effects,  and  has 
acted  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  and  they, 
or  four  fifths  of  them,  in  number  and  value,  will 
sign  a certificate  to  that  purport,  the  commis- 
sioners are  to  authenticate  the  same,  and  transmit 
it  to  the  chancellor,  who  grants  his  certificate  to 
the  bankrupt,  and  he  is  then  entitled  to  a certain 
allowance  out  of  bis  effects,  in  proportion  to  the 
4lividend  paid.  In  consequence  of  such  certificate, 
ho  is  discharged  from  every  debt  owing  by  him 
the  time  of  his  baokraptcy.  The  i^ignees  are 
yoL.  II.  V 


M cm 

bmtai  ttf  6Hitce8  4ifi(teAd  wMMh  19  aM  « 

see^nd  ot*  finat  oaa  wkbte  18  oitiirtiM  all^tli€eota-( 
misaat)  iasned. 

€oaiHmieiff,  ia  fh«  aMidifii^  a fteridn  to  pHaoft 
hy  warrant  or  ordar,  eitikor  fbr  a Mfioo  or  coMxr* 
macjr.  If  for  a crime,  ^ Wamdit  must  be  din-' 
chaffed  acGOrditi^  td  \im ; bat  for  e>ntfiiiiim;3rj  it 
letnaiiM  is  force  until  he  eom^y  and  {terforfo  ^ 
thing  reqoivcd.  The  cofnmitment  ehonld  be -in 
writLsg',  ethem^fiae  by  tb«  Habeai  Corpus”-  acC,* 
the  prisoner  may  be  admitted  to  bail  Whaterer  hi* 
offence  may  have  been. 

CoMsnTTKn  of  paHiatntntf  a certain  number  of 
membem  appointi^'  by  the  hoose  to  proceed  on 
dome  specific  farminess;  Ihe  Whole  hooee  frequently 
resolves  itself  into  a <^>mmittee,  in  Which  case,  ea<^ 
member  bas  a right  to  speak  as  ofoen  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  hohse  is  not  in  committee,  each  givdr 
his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  spCdh 
once,  unless  to  explain  hhtiself. 

CoMMoncmE,  corrupted  firom  the  Spanish  word 
•cornmendadoTi  a general  officer  in  the  British  ma- 
rine, invested  with  the  command  of  a detachment 
of  ships  of  war,  during  the  period  of  which  he 
bears  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  thearnfy,~ 
and  is  distinguished  the  Other  ships'^  of  his 
squadron  by  a broad  pennaht  at  his  foretop.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  Oldest  captain  in  a fteet  of 
itterchantmctj,  who  leads  the  van  in  time  of  war, 
ahd  carries  a light  in  his  top^  to  kdep  the  fleet  tt^fO- 
ther.-  • : • 

CoMidoK-LAw,  or  the  uHwfitfen  hw,  thus  e^dhd,' 
sdyd'  Ilf.  De  Ijolihe,  beckuaenot  fonnded  on  any 
liAowitmtt  ofthOle^afiiEe.  ' If  rebOiM  H*  foith 
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from  immemorial  cpstom ; ami,  for  the  most  parj, 
derives  its  origin  from  acts  of  parliament  made  in 
the  times  that  immediately  followed  the  conquest, 
particularly  those  anterior  to  the  time  of  Richard 
the  First,  tlm  originals  of  which  v,are  lost.  The 
principal  objects  settled  by  tlie  common-law,  are 
the  rules  of  descent,  the  different  methods  of  ac  - 
qpiring  property,  and  the  various  forms  required  for 
rendering  contracts  valid ; in  all  which  points  it 
difiers,  more  or  less,  from  the  civil-law.  Tbps,  by 
tbe  common-law,  lands  descend  to  the  eldest  son> 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
whereas,  by  the  civil-law,  they  are  equally  divided 
jbetweeu  aU  the  children : by  the  common-law, 
property  is  transferred  by  writing;  but,  by  the 
civil-law,  tradilioriy  or  ?.ctua|  delivery,  is  moreover 
r^uisite,  &c.  The  source  from  winch  the  deci- 
sions of  the  common-law  are  drawn,  is  what  is 
called  pmteritorum  memoria  eoentorumy  and  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  judgments  that  have  been 
passed  from  time  immemoii^,  and  which,  as  well 
as  the  proceedings  relative  to  them,  are  carefully 
preserved  under  the  title  of  records.  In  order  that 
the  principles  established  by  such  a series  of  judg- 
ments may  be  known,  extracts  from  them  are, 
from  time  to  time,  published  under  the  name  of 
reports ; and  these  reports  reach,  by  a regular  se- 
ries, so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Rdwaid  11.  inclu- 
sively. Besides  this  collection,  which  is  pretty 
voluminous,  there  are  also  some  ancient  authors 
of  great  authority  among  lawyers ; such  as  Glanvil, 
who  wrote  under  Henry  II. — Bracton,  who  wrote 
under  Hcniy  HI. — Fieta  and  Lyttleton.  Among 
^pofe  modern  authors,  is  ?>ir  JEdw^ird  Coke,  loi;jl 


chief-justice  of  the  kng’s-bench,  under  James 
^vho  has  written  four  books  of  Institutes,  and  is  at 
present  the  oracle  of  the  common  law.  This  law”, 
moreover,  comprehends  some  particular  customs, 

‘ which  are  fragments  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  es- 
caped from  the  disaster  of  the  conquest ; such  as 
that  called  gavel- kind,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by 
which  lands  are  equally  divided  between  the  sons  ; 
and  that  called  borough-English,  by  which  in  some 
particular  districts,  lands  descend  to  the  youngest 
' son. 

Common  Measure,  is  that  which  measures  two 
or  more  things  without  a remainder.  Thus  of  8 
and  ‘12,  a common  measure  is  2 and  4.  The 
greatest  common  measure  is  the  greatest  number 
that  can  measure  two  other  numbers;  thus  of  8 and  , 
12  the  greatest  common  measure  is  4.  To  find 
the  greatest  common  measure : “ Divide  the 
greater  tenn  by  the  less,  then  divide  the  divisor  by 
the' remainder  if  there  be  any,  and  so  on  continu- 
ally till  nothing  remains,  then  is  the  last  divisor  the 
greatest  measure  sought.” 

• Common-place  book,  a register  of  such  thoughts 
and  observations  as  occur  to  a person  of  reading  or 
•reflection.  Mr.  Locke’s  celebrated  method  of 
arranging  a common-place  book  is  explained  as 
follows : 

The  first  page  is  to  serve  as  a kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  containing  references  to  every  place  or 
matter  therein  ; and  in  the  commodious  contrivance 
of  this  index,  so  as  that  it  may  admit  of  a sufficient 
copiousness  without  any  confusion,  all  the  secret  of 
the  scheme  consists.  To  this  end,  the  first  page, 
as  already  mentioned,  or  for  more  room,  the  num- 
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ber  of  page^  nece^swy,  are  19  be  divided  by  paral- 
lel liney  ioto  25  f<jual  parts ; whereof  every 
line  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  co/our,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance. These  lines  are  to  be  cut  perpenr 
dicularly  by  pjtl^ei's^  dmwn  frotu  top  to  bottom,  and 
in  the  several  spaces  thereof  tlie  letters  pf  tltp 
alphabet,  capital  and  oiiouscle,  duly  wrjttpn.  Tl^e 
form  of  the  lines  ond  divisions,  both  horizontal  anfi 
perpendiculai-,  will  be  conceived  from  the  follo\ying 
specimen  j wherein  what  js  tp  be  done  for  every 
letter  of  the  Alphabet,  is  shewii  in  the  two  first  : 
A,  B. 


A- 

a 

e 

X ■ • 

' r 

Q 

V 

B. 

. 

a 

c],0. 

i 

0 

^ % 

1/  ^ ‘ ‘ . 

The  index  being  thus  formed,  the  book  is  ready 
for  reccivino-  insertipus.  In  carrying  tliem  to  the 
index,  it  is  to  |>e  considered  to  whatliead  the  mat- 
ter to  be  entered  is  fnost  naturally  referred,  and 
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iibder  'which',  it  would  most  eommonly  be  sought. 
In  this  head,  or  word,  r^rd  is  to  be  had  to  the 
imtial  letter,  and  the  first  Towel,  which  are  the 
characteristic  letters  upon  which  all  the  use  of  tiie 
index  depends.  “ Suppose,  for  instance,  I would 
enter  down  a passage  that  refers  to  the  word  beauty. 
By  I consider,  is  the  initial  letter,  and  e the  first 
Towel : then,  looking  upon  the  index  for  the  par- 
tition By  and  therein,  for  the  line  e (which  is  the 
place  for ‘all  words  whose  first  letter  is  6,  and  first 
vowel  e;  as  beauty y ben^cence,  bready  breeding f 
bkmskcg,)  and,  finding  no  numtwrs  already  'down 
tO' direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words 
of  this  characteristic  have  been  entered,  1 tuni 
forward  - to  die  first  blank  page  I find  (which,  in  a 
foesh  book,  may  be  the  second),  and  here  writer 
what  1 have  occasion  for  on  the  head  of  - beauty  ;• 
beginning'  the  head  in  the  miu’gin,  and  indentings 
all  the  other  subservient  lines  that  the  head  may 
stand  out  and  show  itself:'  this  done,  I enter  the 
page,  where  it  is  wrote,  (viz.  ft.)  in  the  index,  in  the 
space  B-e  ; from  which  time  the  class  B-e  becomes- 
wholly  in  possession  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages, 
which  are  consigned  to  words  of  this  characteristio; 
—Had  I found  any  page  or  number  already- 
entered ' in  the  space  B-e,  1 must  have  turned  to ' 
the  page,  and  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  was' ' 
left  therein : so,  if  after  entering  the  passage  on 
beauty,  ! should  have  occasion  for  beneoolencey  Ot  ■ 
the  like,  finding  the  number  2 already  possessed  ? 
of  the  space  of  this  characteristic,  1 begin  the 
passage  on  benevolence  in  the  remainder  of  the* 
page;  which  not  containing  the  whole,  1 carry 
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it  on  to  pagfe  3,  which  is  also  for  B~e  ; and  ’ add 
the  number  3 in  the  index. 

Common-pleas,  one  of  the  king’s  courts,  formerly 
part  of  the  aula  regis  ; bat  as  this  latter  court  was 
bound  by  its  institution  to  follow  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  private  persons  experienced  great  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  relief  from  a court  that  was 
ambulatory,  and  always  in  motion,  it  was  made  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  great  charter  that  the  court  of 
common-pleas  should  thence  forward  be  held  in  n 
fixed  place ; and  since  that  time  it  has  been  seated 
at  WdBtminster.  It  is  composed  of  a lord  chief- 
justice,  with  three  other  judges ; and  appeals  from 
its  judgments,  usually  called  writ*  of  error ^ are 
carried  before  thie  court  of  King’s  bench.  All  civil 
causes,  as  well  real  as  personal,  are  triable  in  this! 
court,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  per- 
sonal and  mixed  actions  it  has  an  equal  jurisdic-l 
tion  with  the  kiug’s  bench  ; but  can  take  no  cog-.- 
nizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  Thus  intbrmatioiis, 
in  which  the  king  is  plaintiff,  and  the  suit  ciimina), 
can  only  be  allowed  or  granted^  in  the  king’s  bendh* ' 
Commons,  House  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  and  goveminent  of  Creat  Britain,  and  ■ 
the  basis'of  the  British  constitution.  The  origin  of 
this  assembly  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  • 
the  necessity  under  which  the  first  Edward  per- . 
ceived  himself  of  counteracting  a powerful  aristo- 
cracy. The  feudal  system  had  erected  a band  of: 
petty  monarchs  from  whom  the  crown  was  in  per- 
petual danger.  It  is  to  the  struggles  of  these  men . 
with  reg^  authority,- in  the  course;  of  which,  in  . 
order  .to  strengthen  th«r  , opposition,  they  w'erar 
obliged  to  make  a common  cause  with  the  people. 
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IKat  M.  De  I^lme  attributes  the  existence  of  Ei^-' 
Ush  fibefrty.  The  same  motiFe  would  equally  ia- 
dace  the  soyereign  to  pursue  the  same  measures, 
hud  seek  security  against  the  nobles  iq  the  popular 
afl'ection.  It  was  iiatural,  too,  that  he  should  ea- 
deavour,  by  every  means  within  his  reach,  to  jgiyp 
pow  er  to  those  w hom  he  had  thus  disposed  to 
his  frien^.  Accordingly,  the  illustrious  Henry  II.. 
had  commenced  the  gradual,  but  certain  destruction 
ofthe  Norman  monster,  in  thevitals,  hy  giving  char- 
ters to  several  towns,  from  which  the  citu«^ 
‘claimed  freedom  and  privileges,  indej^ndent  pf  any 
superior  but  himself;  ;^d  hi  the  distracted  reign  of 
'Henry  III.  the  earl  of  Leicester  fu>t  iptroduoef^ 
,the  Commons  leto  tl^e  government,  when,  in  order 
jto  strengthen  himself  with  the  poper  ofthe  people 
_%ainst  foreign  combinations,  he  called  a pswlia- 
ment;  and,  be^dc  the  usual  members,  prder^ 
Trefur^s  to  "he  made  of  two  knights  from  eve^y 
'shhe,  and  deputies  from  the  boroughs.  This,  Uovv- 
ejrci-,  vVas  the  act  of  a rebel  ; the  hrst  assemblage 
'ofthe  Commons,  by  the  crown,  took  place  in  129^. 
“M,  de  Lolme,  who  seems  iucUned  to  show  more 
grace  to  aristocracy  than  to  monarchy,  describes 
the  event  and  its  motives  in  the  following  words : 

**  Edw  ard,  continually  engaged  in  war?,  rather 

on  the  Continent,  sojeiug  more- 
over his  deinesues  considerably  dindnisbed,  w?s 
■frequently  reduced  to  the  most  pressing  necessities; 
jVut  ibougb,  in  consequence  ofthe  spirit  ofthe  times 
lie  frequently  indulged  himself  iu  particular  acts  of 
^ujdstldc:*  yet  hp  perceived  lliat  it  was  impossible  to 
pxlend  a general  oppression  over  a body  of^  nobles 
^artd  a,|>pyple,  wjio  ^ew  so  well  how  to 
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eommoD  cause.  In  order  to  raise  subsidies,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  employ  a new  method,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain,  through  the  consent  of  the 
■people,  what  his  predecessors  had  hitherto  expected 
from  their  own  power.  The  sheriffs  w ere  ordered 
to  invite  the  towns  and  boroughs  of  different  counr 
•ties  to  send  deputies  to  parliament ; and  it  is  from 
this  era  that  we  arc  to  date  the  legal  origin  of  the 
house  of  commons.” 

This  WTiter,  who  has  always  in  view  the  esta- 
blishment of  a favourite  and  apparently  well- 
founded  position,  that  the  great  power  of  the 
' English  crown  produced  the  union  and  consequent 
liberty  of  all  orders  of  subjects,  has  taken  care  to 
-leave  his  narrative  unincumbered  with  collateral - 
circumstances,  unnecessary  to  that  argument,  but 
=x)f  much  historical  importance.  Not  only  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  state,  but  to  the  new  condition 
of  the  commonalty  also,  must  be  attributed  the 
ascendency  they  gained.  It  was  agriculture  and 
trade,  the  infant  efforts  of  which  the  charters  of  the  . 
boroughs  had  fostered,  that  broke  the  hereditary 
league,  that  first  made  freemen  of  slaves,  and  then 
made  freemen  the  rivals  of  princes.  Property,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  had  changed  its 
owners.  The  croisades  had  stripped  the  gentry, 
and  filled  the  coflfers  of  artisans.  In  Italy,  this  pro- 
perty actually  purchased  charters ; in  England,  it 
is  possible,  it  sometimes  did  the  same : at  any  rate, 
it  gave  consideration,  and  rendered  even  unennobled 
blood  respected  and  courted.  In  a word,  the  house 
of  commons  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  fabric, 
gained  ground  as  that  decayed,  pressed  on  its 
weaker  parts,  and,  finally,  levelled  it  with  the  dust 
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* ' M.  de  Lolme  vei’y  justly  repcesents  the  rig|&i 
gi'anllng  money  to  the  cioun  as  the  point  U{>€ta 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  commons  depends  % 

^nd  their  total  exclusion  li-om  all  share  in  the  cj(e- 
eutive  pow  er,  as  die  security  of  the  people  that,  ^ 
electing  representatives,  they  do  not  create  tyrant*.  . 
The  faithfiilocss  with  which,  in  consequence  of 
jthat  restraint,  they  have  served  their  constitumitf,  < 
is  evinced,  he  remarks,  in  the  uniformity  with 
which  every  public  struggle  in  England  has  eqded 
in  the  obtention  of,  not  their  personal  aggr^- 
disement,  but  popular  advantage.  It  was  thv^ 
during,  and  at  the  conclusion  of,  the  wars  of  Yoi^ 
and  Lancaster,  and  at  the  accession  of  James  1. 
when  the  reception  of  a new  family  was  in  some  sort 
a revolution,  and  certain  demands  were  insisted  on. 

After  the  accession  of  Charles  1.  the  first  serioqp 
discontents  terminated  in  the  act  called  the  FetUioa 
Right y a paper  that  is  still  regarded  aaan  acco.- 
curate  delineadon  of  the  rights  of  the  peojde. 
Their  subsequent  assumptions  he  attributes  to  the 
iobs  of  that  balance  which  the  crown  should  maiof 
lain,  on  tlie  day  in  which  the  king  gave  up  hi* 
power  oi  dissolving  his  parliament ; that  is,  frops  . 
the  day  in  which  the  members  of  that  assembly  ac- 
quired an  independent,  personal,  permanent  au- 
thority : au  autliority  which  they  soon  began  to  ^ 
turn  against  the  people  W'ho  had  raised  tliem  to  it. 

In  support  of  the  honourable  character  of  this 
house,  when  acting  under  its  proper  consfitution,die 
farther  adduces  the  instauce  of  the  revolution  of 
1(388,  at  which  era,  he  observes,  the  political 
wonder  again  appeared — of  a revolution  terminated 
by  a series  of  ^ts  in  which  no  interests  but  thoss  ^ 
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the'  ^0|>le  wiwe  cidnsidered  and  provMed  for ; no 
elittise,  the  mo^  indirect,  inserted,  either  to  gra-' 
'present  atdWtion,  of  favour  the  future 
vtewS)  of  • those  Wh6  were  personally  concerned  irt 
bringift^  those  aChs  to  a Coriclosion  ; — the  disinter- 
ested laws  it  has  framed,  among*  which  he  instanced 
the  fhtnous  (and  most  justly  famous)  Habeas- corpus 
act,-  to  which,  Says  jddge  BlackStone,  “ the  op-* 
{wession  of  an  obscure  individual  grave  rise ; ’ the 
jealousy  and  »eal  with  Which  it  has  watched  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ; its  resentment  of  the  attack 
made  on  sir  John  Coventry ; the  abridgement  of 
its  personal  privileges;  and  the  infliction  of  justice 
on  its  own  members;^ 

In  all  cases  of  public  offence,  down  to  a simple 
breach  of'  the  peace,  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  have  no  ^’ivilege  whatever  above  the  rest 
of  the  peopk : they  may  be  committed  to  prison  by 
any  justice  of  the  peace ; and  are  afterward  dealt 
with  id  the  same  manner  as  any  other  subjects. 
With  regard  io  civil  matters,  theh  only  privilege  is 
to  be  free  from  arrests  during  the  Session,  and  forty 
days  before,  and  forty  days  after ; but  they  may 
always  be  sued,  by  process  against  their  goods,  for 
any  just  debt.  They  have  also  the  small,  and,  as 
public  men,  very  appropriate  privilege  of  receiving 
all  letters  by  the  general-post  free  of  expense,  and 
franking  their  own  to  others,  to  the  number  of 
ten  a day. 

■ Though  each  meuiber  is  elected  by  a distinct 
body  of  people,  he  is,  from  the  moment  of  his  elec- 
tionj-tho  representative  not  of  those  particnlar  per- 
sons only,  like  the  States-General  of  the  Unitedi 
Plrdvinces,  and  the  deputies  of  th^  Cahtdns, 
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but  of  the  kragdom  at  large ; and  is  to  consider 
himself  not  merely  as  the  organ  through  which 
constituents  may  speak,  but  as  one  who  having' 
been  intrusted  with  a general  chaige,  is  to  perform 
it  to  the  best  of  his  judament.  In  performance  of 
this  great  function,  his  liberty  of  speech  is  bounded 
only  by  those  rules  of  decency  of  which  the  house 
itself  is  the  judge ; and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
is  free  to  propose  what  laws  he  pleases,  on  the 
other,  he  is  exposed,  as  a private  man,  to  the 
ration  of  the  laws  he  makes.  • 

. This  assembly  is  composed  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  members,  returned  for  Uie  sev^l  parts 
of  the  empire  in  the  following  propordon : 


Englandf  Memb.  Total, 

40  counties,  each 80  • 

25  cities  (Ely  none,  London  4) 50 

16?  boroughs,  2 each 334 

5 boroughs,  1 each 5 

2 universities,  1 each 4 

8 cinqueports,  2 each 16—489' 

Wales, 

12  counties,  1 each 12 

'12  boroughs  (Pembroke  2,  Merioneth 
none) 12 — 24 

Scotland, 

Counties  ’ SO 

Cities  and  boroughs 15—  45 

Ireland ; 100—100 

Total  number  of  representatives  of  th«  . . 

f uaited  kingdom  >658 
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CW«MONWB*iTB,  in  a genfera!  sense,  any  f<m»  (if 
Ifovernmcnt  j in' alt' absolute  one,  a republic.’  S(?8 
Republic.  ......... 

■*  Company,  in  a commercial  sense,  a sdciety  Cf 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,,  joined  to- 
gether in  a common  interest.  ''The  raeclmnics  of 
incorporated  towns  are  thus  erected  into  companies 
[See  lAtery  Companies.'\  ‘ The  term  is  also  applied 
to  large  associations  set  on  foot  for 'purposes  of 
commerce.  When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a 
joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person 
properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a certain  fine,  and 
, agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
pany, each  member  trading  upon  his  own  stock, 
and  at  his  own  risk,  they  are  called  regulated  com^ 
panics;  when  they  trade  upon  a joint  stock,  each 
member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  loss,  in 
proportion  to  his  share  in'  the  stock,  they  are  called 
joint-stock  companies.  Regulated  companies  are 
intirely  similar  to  the  corporations  of  trades,  and 
are  a sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  same'  kind.' 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a"town  cau  exercise  an  incorpo- ' 
rated  trade  without  first  obtaining  his  freedom  in ' 
the  corporation  ; so  in  most  cases  no  subject  of  the 
state  can  lawfidly  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign 
trade  for  which  a regulated  company  is  established, 
without  first  becoming  a member  of  that  company. 
The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  comnierce,  at 
present  subsisting  in  the  united  kingdom,  are  the 
Ramhurg- company^  the  Russia- company^  the  East-^ 
land-company,  the  Turkey-con^any,  and  the 
ean-comp(my>  * 

CondPxsYjj^nt-stock,  difibrs  ^sentially,'not  only 
ftom  regulated  companies^  but  also  from  private 
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copartneries.  1.  In  a private  copartnery,  each 
member  may,  upon  proper  warniug,  withdraw,  and 
demand  bis  share  of  the  common  stock,  but  h« 
cannot  introduce  a member  into  the  company ; in 
a joint-stock  company,  his  situation  is  the  reverse : 
he  cannot  demand  bis  share,  but  he  may  transfer  it 
to  another.  The  value  of  this  share,  moreover,  in 
uncertain ; being*  that  which  it  will  bring  at  market. 
S.  In  a private  copartnery,  each  partner  is  boimd 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune;  in  a joint-stock  com- 
j'‘'uy,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  share.  The  trade  of  a joint- 
stock  company  is  always  managed  by  a court  of 
directors.  See  East- India  company j South- sea  cotn- 
panyy  and  Hudson' s-hay  company. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a small  f)ody  of 
foot,  consisting  of  from  50  to  100  privates,  com- 
manded by  a captain,  who  has  under  him  a lieu- 
tenant and  ensign.  A battalion  contains,  9,  10,  or 
11  such  companies,  one  of  which  is  always  of  gre- 
nadiers. Companies  not  incorporated  are  called 
irregularSy  or  independent  companies. 

Comparative  anatomy,  otherwise  called  the  ana- 
tomy of  beasts,  and  sometimes  zootomy,  and  named 
comparative  in  relation  to  that  of  the  human  body  ; 
a study  which  affords  considerable  advantages.  1. 
It  conveys  such  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of 
animals  as  detects  imposition  in  those  authors  that, 
have  delineated  and  described  parts  of  brutes  as 
belonging  to  tlie  luunan  body.  2.  It  interprets 
several  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  medicine 
who  have  reasoned  from  those  descriptions.  3.  It 
casts  Gonsideralde  light,  aouietimes  by  similarity^ 
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and  itotnetimes  by  contrast,  on  the  fnnctions  of  the 
human  frame« 

Compass,  or  mariner's  steering  compass^  is  an  in- 
strument used  at  sea  to  direct  the  course  of  ships, 
by  ascertaining  the  situation  of  a given  point,  and 
thence  enabling  the  seaman  to  pursue  a line  in  any 
direction  to  or  from  it.  The  European  compass  is 
contained  in  a circular  box  of  brass,  and  consists  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  a card  marked  with  the  32 
points,  so  frxed  as  to  turn  freely,  and,  together  with 
the  pin  in  the  centre,  yield  to  the  motion  of  t^ 
Vessel.  In  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  fixed  a br^ 
conical  socket  or  cup,  by  means  of  which,  the  card 
han^ng  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the  centre. 
The  top  of  the  hox  is  covered  with  a glass,  that  the 
card’s  motion  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  wind. 
The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a box  of  wood,  where  it » 
tmspended  by  brass  hoops,  or  gimbals,  to  preserve 
tlie  card  in  an  horizontal  position.  The  utility  of 
this  instrument  results  from  the  magnetic  virtue 
of  the  needle,  through  which  it  constantly  placefs 
itself  in  a direct  line  from  pole  to  pole  ; a small  de- 
clination peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
cepted. The  compass  appears  to  have  been  fir^ 
known  about  the  thirteenth  century  ; but  whelh^ 
h was  then  discovered  by  a Neapolitan,  a French- 
man, or  an  En^ishman,  or  brou^it  from  China  by 
avVenetian,  is  not  wholly  agreed.  From  some  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  late  British 
embassy  to  Pekin,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  at  least,  the  Chinese  did  not  receive  this  con- 
trivance from  Europeans.  1.  The  loadstone  and 
its  maritime  use  appears  to  have  been  anciently 
known  to  that  people,  because,  in  a figure  of  Nep- 
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tune,  it  is  placed  in  one  of  the  hands  of  the  god,  as 
we  place  a trident ; 2.  The  Chines  pilots  speak 
of  the  needle  as  pointing  to  the  South  pole,  and  Eu- 
ropeans, as  pointing  to  the  North.  Both  these  ex- 
pressions are  equally  just:  but  it  commonly 
happens  that  when  any  thing  of  importance  is  bor- 
rowed from  one  nation  by  another,  all  the  little 
attendant  circumstances  are  taken  with  it.  This 
latter  argument  equally  maintains,  with  whatever 
conclusiveness  it  possesses,  the  originality  of  the 
European  compass : Mr.  Barrow,  however  a gen- 
tleman who  attended  the  embassy,  has  made  some 
observation  from  which  it  appears,  that  that  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.  He  de- 
scribes a sort  of  bandage  of  copper,  by  means  of 
which  the  declination  or  variation  of  the  needle  is 
prevented.  See  Magnetism. 

Compass  Azimuth,  an  instrument  used  for  cor- 
recting the  mariner’s  compass,  or  at  least,  for  ascer- 
taining its  variation,  by  tinding  the  sun’s  magne- 
tical  azimuth  or  altitude.  See  Azimuth,  and  Va~ 
riation  of  the  needle. 

Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection  which  is 
excited  either  by  the  actual  distress  of  its  object,  or 
by  some  impending  calamity  which  appears  ine- 
vitable. Compassion  is  always  connected  with  a 
-desire  to  relieve,  and  will  always  prompt  to  vi- 
gorous exertions  wherever  there  is  a po.ssibility  of 
success;  unless  some  important  considerations 
should  render  the  exertions  improper  or  unjust. 
Compassion  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  object.  Its  distress  is  a sufficient 
‘excitement. 

.1  Compensation  is  a contrivance  in  a pendulum 
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clock,  by  means  of  which,  white  the  esj^'andon  from 
increase  of  temperature  depresses  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  some  of  the  vibrating  parts,  ether  parte 
are  made  to  ascend  nearer  the  centre  of  suspension, 
or  to  draw  up  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  preserve  thh 
centre  of  oscillation  of  the  compound  pendulum 
an  invariable  distance,  and  in  consequence  to  keep 
all  the  vibrations  to  the  same  lime.  Compensation 
balance  in  a watch  is  a contrivance  by  means  of 
which  the  errors  occadoned  by  the  variation  of 
temperature  may  be  corrected  by  varying  the  dia- 
meter of  the  balances. 

Complement  <jf  Life^  a term  used  in  the  doctrino 
of  annuities  by  De-Moivi-e,  who  denotes  by  it  thC 
number  of  yearn  which  a given  life  wants  of  86. 
this  being  taken  as  the  utmost  probable  extent  of 
life.  Thus  to  a person  aged  20  the  complement  of 
life  is  66 : to  a person  age<l  40  the  complement  of 
life  is  46.  Upon  this  mode  half  the  complement  of 
life  is  that  which  pei*sous  not  very  young,  nor  very 
old,  may  expect  to  enjoy,  thus  to  a person  of  20  the 

expectation  of  life  is  33  years,  and  to  per>^ 

sons  of  30  and  40,  the  expectation  of  it  will  be 
56  46 

and  — = '28  and  23.  To  find  how  long  a per- 
2 2 _ 

son  of  a given  age  may  expect  to  live ; that  is,  the 
number  of  years  which  persons  of  this  age,  taking 
them,  one  with  another,  will  actually  enjoy,  and 
may  be  considered  as  sure  of  enjoying,  those  who 
live  beyond  that  period  enjoying  .as  much  more 
time,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  those  who 
fall  short  of  it  enjoy  less.  Rute.  Take  the  given 

£ 2 
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agefrom  86  and  divide  the  remainder  by  8.”  life 
annuities  and  the  expectation  of  life  are  not  calcu- 
lated in  this  way  now,  but  from  tables  of  real  ob- 
servations, nevertheless,  the  rule  just  mentioned 
agrees  nearly  or  within  a few  months  with  the  de- 
ductions taken  from  such  tables,  and  may  always 
serve  in  rough  calculations. 

^ Complement,  in  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a 
star  from  the  zenith,  or  the  arch  comprehended  be- 
tween the  place  of  the  star  above  the  horizon  and 
the  zenith. 

Complement,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of  a 
quadrant  of  a circle,  or  of  90°  after  any  arch  is 
taken  away. 

Complements  of  a parallelogram,  are  the  two 
smaller  parallelograms  made  by  drawing  two  right 
lines  through  the  point  of  a diagonal  and  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

Complexion,  among  physicians,  the  tempera- 
ment, habitude,  and  natural  disposition  of  the  body ; 
but,  in  general  use,  the  word  means  the  colour  of 
the  skiu.  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  the  following 
view  of  the  different  complexions  observame  among 
mankind : 

Africans  under  the  line, 
Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea, 
Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 
Moorsin  the  north  of  Africa. 
Hottentots  in  the  South  of 
' ■ Africa. 

Copp&’i^loured.  East,  Indians. 

Red- coloured.  Amerieans. 

Rroton  coloured.  Tartars. 

Persians, 


Black. 


Swarthy  • 
. - \ ‘ , 
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.Arabs, 

Africans  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Me- 
diterranean, • 

Chinese. 

Inlmbitants  of  the  South  qf  Eu- 
ropey 

Sicilians,  • ^ • ' 

AbpssinianSy 

Spaniards,  ' 

Turks  ; and  likewise  • ■ 
Samoides  and  • 

Laplanders. 

Most  of  the  European  rations  ; 
also  the 

Georgians,  and 

Inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Composite  order.  See  Architecture. 

Composition  of  motion,  is  an  assemblage  of  se- 
veral directions  of  motion,  resulting  from  several 
powers  acting  in  different,  though  not  opposite  di- 
rections. See  Mechanics. 

Compost,  in  agriculture,  an  artificial  manure, 
contrived  with  a view  to  this  advantage:  tha4 
cheaper  and  less  bulky  than  the  quantity  of  dong' 
required  for  an  equal  extent  of  soil,  it  shall  yet  pro- 
duce equal  effects. 

Compound  Interest^  see  Interest. 

Concentration,  the  act  of  increasing  the  strength 
'of  fluids,  either  by  evaporating  the  water  with 
which  spirits  or  acids  are  combined,  or  by  exposing 
them  to  severe  frost,  when  the  water  will  be  frozen 
and  the  acid  or  spirits  will  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ice. 


Brownish. 


, I • 

White. 
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havit^f  a circle  for  its  base,  and  its  sUes  are  formed 
by  rigfht  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  the 
l^e  to  a point  at  top  being  the  vertex  or  apex  of 
the  cone.  Or  a cone  is  a solid  figure  whose  base 
is  a circle,  and  which  is  prodaced  by  the  entire  re« 
volution  of  a right  angled  triangle  i^ut  its  perpen- 
dicular leg.  See  Mensuration. 

Conferva,  see  Botany. 

' Confession,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  act  of 
ackuowledging  crimes  and  errors  of  conduct  to  a 
priest,  in  private,  to  the  end  that  due  reprehension 
may  be  sufiered,  and  pardon  obtained.  By  the 
canon-law,  the  priest  who  reveals  what  has  been 
confessed  to  him,  from  anger,  hatred,  or  even  fear 
of  death,  is  to  be  degraded. 

Confessor,  an  inferior  sunt  of  the  Roman 
church ; one  who  has  resolutely  stood  forward  to 
confess  or  avow  his  faith,  and  endured  torture,  if 
not  maiiyrdom  for  its  sake. 

Confessor,  a priest,  in  the  Roman  church,  who 
has  power  to  receive  confessions  and  grant  absolu- 
tion. 

. Conge  elite,  see  Bishop. 

Congelation,  may  be  defined  the  transition  of  a 
liquid  into  a solid  state,  in  consequence  of  an  ab- 
straction of  heat:  thus  metals,  oil,  water,  &c.  are 
said  tp  congeal  when  they  pass  imm  a fluid  into  a 
solid  state.  With  regard  to  fluids,  congelation  and 
freezbg  mean  the  same  thing.  Water  con- 
geals at  32®,  and  fliere  are  few  liquids  that  will  not 
congeal,  if  the  temperature  be  brought  sufficiently 
low.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a temperature 
equal  to  the  effect ; hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
fluidity  is  the  consequence  of  caloric.  See  FloidiTv. 
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CoNGRBGATiONALisTS,  in  cburch  history,  a sect  of 
Protestants  who  reject  all  church  govemment,  ex> 
cept  that  of  a single  congregation.  In  other  mat* 
ters,  they  agree  with  the  Presbyterians.  See 
Presbyterians. 

Conic-sections  are  such  curve  lines  as  - are  pro- 
duced by  the  mutual  intersections  of  a plane  and 
the  surface  of  a solid  cone.  In  different  positions 
of  the  plane  there  arise  five  different  figures  or  sec- 
tions, viz.  the  triangle ; the  circle  ; the  ellipse ; the 
parabola ; and  the  hyperbola:  the  last  three  are  pe- 
culiarly called  Conic  Sections,  to  investigate  the  pro- 
perties of  which  is  the  business  of  Conics,  and  this 
depends  on  a knowledge  of  geometoy  plane  and 
solid.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  our  purpose  to  de- 
scribe the  lines  and  to  shew  how  they  are  produced. 

If  the  cutting  plane  pass  through  the  vertex  of 
^ the  cone  and  any  part  of  the  base,  the  section  so 
formed  will  be  a triangle,  as  V A B,  figure  1.  Plate 
Conic  Sections.  But  if  the  plane  cut  the  cone 
parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a circle  as 
A B D fig.  2. 

In  fig.  3 the  section  A B C is  an  ellipse,  and  it 
is  formed  by  cutting  the  cone  obliquely  through 
both  sides  making  the  angle  AxC. 

If  the  cone  be  cut  by  a plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  as  in  fig.  4 the  section  A D E is  a para- 
bola : here  the  angle  6 A ;;  is  equal  toU  az. 

The  section  is  an  hyperbola  when  the  cutting 
plane  makes  a greater  angle  with  the  base  than  the 
side  of  the  cone  makes ; thus  in  fig.  5.  the  angle 
Abz  is  greater  than  the  angle  M B Z : and  if  the 
plane  A D £ be  continued  to  cut  the  opposite  cone, 
this  latter  section  is  called  the  oppraite  hyperbola  to. 
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the  former,  B e is  opposite  to  A D E.  The  ver- 
tices of  any  section  are  the  jioints  in  which  the 
cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cone 
as  A,  B,  in  hg.  5,  and  3,  and  A in  fig.  4.  Of  course 
the  ellipse  and  opposite  hyperbolas  have  each  two 
vertices,  but  the  parabola  has  only  one. 

The  axis,  or  transverse  diameter  of  a conic  sec- 
tion IS  the  line  A B fig.  6 : B B,  fig.  7.  And  A b 
fig.  8.  Tlie  centre  C is  the  middle  of  the  axis.  In 
the  ellipse  the  centre  is  within  the  curve,  in  the 
hy})erbola  it  is  without  the  curve,  but  in  the 
parabola  the  centre  is  infinitely  distant  from  the 
vertex. 

A diameter  is  any  right  line  drawn  tlirough  the 
centre,  and  terminated  on  each  side  by  the  curve. 
All  the  diameters  of  the  parabola  are  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  infinitely  long,  because  there  is  no  termi- 
nation to  the  line  A B fig.  8.  The  conjugate  to  any 
dianieter  is  the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  and 
parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the  vertex  of 
the  diameter : thus  H I,  fig.  6,  would  be  parallel  to 
tangents  drawn  through  A or  B,  and  G F is  paral- 
lel to  tangents  drawn  through  D and  E,  of  course 
H I is  conjugate  to  A B,  and  G F is  conjugate  ta 
DE. 

An  ordinate  to  a diameter  is  a line  parallel  to  its 
conjugate  and  terminated  by  the  diameter  and 
curve ; thus  D K and  E L are  ordinates  to  the  axis 
A B,  fig.  6,  7,  and  8.  Ordinates  are  perpendicular 
to  their  axis. 

An  absciss  is  a part  of  any  diameter  contained  • 
between  its  vertex  and  an  ordinate  to  it ; thus  A K, 
K B are  abscisses  to  the  ordinate  D K : and  D N, 
N‘E  are  abscisses  to -the  ordinate  M N.  In  the  ' 
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ellipse  and  hyperbola  every  ordint^te  has  two  abs« 
cisses,  in  the  parabola  only  one. 

Tlie  parameter,  or  latus  rectum  of  any  diameter 
is  a third  proportional  to  that  diameter  and  its  con* 
jugate,  thus  if  the  parameter  be  called  then  A B : 
H I:  : II  I:  p.  Fig.  6. 

The  focus  is  the  point  in  the  axis  at  which  the 
ordinate  is  equal  to  half  the  parameter  : the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  have  two  foci,  the  parabola  but  one. 

There  are  three  methods  of  investigating  and 
demonstrating  the  various  properties  of  the  conic 
sections.  The  hi'st  is  to  consider  them,  as  they 
really  are,  cut  from  the  cone  itself : by  the  second 
method  the  properties  are  deduced  from  arbitrary 
descriptions  of  the  curves  on  plane  surfaces,  and 
* the  third  is  performed  by  algebraical  equations. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Conic  Sections  is  useful  in  the 
liigiier  branches  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 

Connexions,  a game  at  cards,  played  by  either 
three  or  four  persons.  If  the  former  number,  ten 
cards  each  are  to  be  dealt ; if  the  latter  only  eight 
each,  which  are  dealt  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
whist,  and  bear  the  same  import,  excepting  that 
diamonds  are  here  always  trumps. 

The  “ connexions”  are  formed  as  follows  : 

1st,  by  the  two  black  aces. 

2nd, ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

3rd,  . — clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

For  the  first  connexion  two  shillings  are  drawn 
from  the  pool ; for  the  second  one  : and  for  the. 
third  and  the  winner  of  the  majority  sixpence  each.’ 
These  sums  suppose  guineas  staked;  but  when 
silver  is  pooled  only  pence  are  drawn. 

A trump  played  in  any  round  where  , there  is.  a 
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connexion  wins  the  trice,  otherwise  it  is  gained  by 
the  player  of  the  first  card  of  connexion,  and  after 
a connexion  any  following  player  may  trump  with- 
out incurring  a revoke,  and  also  whatsoever  suit 
may  be  led,  the  person  holding  a card  of  con-  ^ 
nexion  is  at  liberty  to  play  the  same,  but  the  others 
must  if  possible  follow  suit,  unless  one  of  them  can 
answer  the  connexion,  which  should  be  done  in 
preference. 

No  money  can  be  drawn  till  the  hands  are  finish- 
ed, then  the  possessors  of  the  connexions  are  to  take 
first  according  to  the  precedence,  and  those  having 
the  majority  of  tricks  take  last.  Pantalogia. 

Consanguinity,  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween persons  who  are  sprung  from  the  same  root. 

It  terminates  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree,  except 
in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  it  is 
continued  to  infinity.  Marriage  is  prohibited  by 
the  church  to  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity 
inclusive.  ' 

Consistory,  an  ecclesiastical  court  or  assembly. 
That  of  Rome  is  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  the 
pope’s  senate  and  council.  In  England,  each  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  has  a consistory-court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commissary,  see  Archbishop. 

Constable,  in  the  civil  policy  of  England,  an 
officer  under  the  magistrates  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  whose  duty,  at  present,  principally 
consists  in  seizing  and  securing  persons  guilty  of 
tumultuary  offences.  A modem 
Constable- HigA,  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  an  hundred,  or  a franchise  or  liberty ; but 
the  title  originally  belonged  to  officers  of  great  rank^  • 
CoNSTABi.s-Xor(f  High  qf  England,,  a post  long 
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*ince  considered  as  too  powerful  to  be  committed  to 
a subject,  and  never  granted,  since  the  attainder  of 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  otherwise 
than  temporaiily ; as,  to  attend  a coronation,  or  pre* 
side  at  a trial  by  combat. 

Constable- Xorrf  High  of  Scotland^  an  office 
which  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Errol,  had  the 
keeping  of  the  king’s  sword,  the  unlimited  com-  • 
mand  of  the  army  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and 
certain  judicial  powers.  There  are  also  still  exist- 
ing in  England  and  Wdes,  several 
Constables  of  castles,  as  of  the  Tower  of  liondon, 
Dover,  Windsor,  and  Caernarvon  duties;  and 
these  constables  are  governors. 

Constellation,  an  assemblage  or  system  of  se» 
▼eral  stars,  expressed  or  represented  under  the 
name  and  figure  of  some  animal  or  other  thing. 
The  division  of  the  stairy  heavens  into  constella- 
tions is  very  ancient,  probably  as  old  as  astronomy 
itself.  Modem  astronomers  divide  the  whole  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  The  constella- 
tions in  the  Zodiac.  2.  Constellations  north  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  3.  Constellations  south  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  constellations  in  the  Zodiac  are  Aries : Taurus : 
Gemini:  Cancer:  Leo:  Virgo:  Libra:  Scorpio: 
Sagittarius:  Capricoraus:  Aquarius:  and  Pisces: 
the  names  and  order  of  these  12  signs  may  be  ea- 
sily remembered  by  the  aid  of  the  following  lines  ; 
The  ram,  the  bull,  the  heavenly  twins, 

And  next  the  crab  the  lion  shines, 

The  virgin  and  the  scales. 

The  scorpion,  archer,  and  sea-goat,  • 

The  man  that  holds  the  watering-pot. 

And  fish  with  glittering  tails. 
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CoNSTEnNATiON  is  E specics  of  fear,  and  is  a 
'strong  foreboding  of  tremendous  evils  which  are  ^ 
likely  to  follow  misfortunes  that  have  already  taken 
place.  Jt  may  seize  an  individual,  when  surprized 
Dy  the  arrival  of  some  dreadful  disaster,  or  at  the 
instant  of  his  being  made  acquainted  u ith  the  event, 
but  it  chiefly  refers  to  alarms  of  a more  extensive 
nature ; to  some  general  calamity  winch  threatens 
‘evils  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 

Constitution,  in  politics,  a form  or  principle  of 
government.  Some  diffei’ence  of  opinion  is  enter- 
taine,d  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of 
.written  and  unwritten  constitutions : the  first 
originating  from  events,  and,  fre<juently,  never  for- 
mally acknowledged  ; the  second  depending  upon 
articles  carefully  drawn,  and  solemnly  accede<l  to. 
On  this  subject,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Adams, 
the  late  president  of  the  United  States,'  appear  to  he 
entitled  to  attention : ‘ A constitution,’  savs  Mr. 

■I  * •» 

Paine,  ‘ is  not  a thing  in  name  only  but  in  fuel.  It 
has  not  an  ideal,  but  a real  existence  ; and  where- 
ever  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a visible  form,  there 
is  none.*  Mr.  Paine  should  have  gone  farlher, 
and  told  us,  whether  like  a deed,  it  must  be  written 
on  paper  or  parchment,  or  whether  it  has  a larger 
latitude,  and  may  be  engraved  on  stone,  or  carved 
in  wood  ? From  tlie  tenour  of  his  ai'gument  it  should 
seem,  that  he  had  only  the  American  constitutions 
in  his  mind ; for,  excepting  them,  I believe  he 
would  not  find  in  all  history  a government  which 
will  come  within  his  definition ; and  of  coiirse» 
there  never  was  a people  that  had  a constitution,, 
previously  to  the  year  1776.  But  the  word,  with 
an  idea  affixed  to  it,  had  been  in  use,  and  commonly 
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understood,  for  centuries  before  that  period,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Paioe  must,  to  suit  his  purpose^ 
alter  its  acceptations,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal 
for  reyolutions,  endeavour  to  bring  about  a revolu- 
tion in  langi:^e  also.  When  all  the  most  illus- 
trious whig  writers  in  England  have  contended  for 
^e  liberty  of  their  country  upon  the  prindples  of 
ihe.Englntb  constitution ; when  the  glorious  con- 
gress of  1774  declared,  that  * the  inh^itants  of  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America  were  entitled  to 
certain  rights  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
ik£  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and  the 
several  charters  or  compacts,*  they  knew  very  well 
what  they  meant,  and  were  perfectly  understood 
by  all  mankind.  Mr.  Paine  says,  that  ‘ a consti- 
tution is  to  a government,  what  the  laws  made 
afterward  by  that  government  are  to  a court  of 
judicature:*  but  when  the  American  States,  by 
their  constitution,  expressly  adopted  the  whole  body 
of  the  common  law,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  their 
respective  situations,  did  they  adopt  nothing  at  all,  be- 
cause that  law  cannot  be  produced  in  a visible  form  ? 
No,  the  constitution  of  a country  is  not  the  paper 
or  parchment  upon  which  the  compact  is  written ; 
h is  the  system  of  fundamental  laws,  by  which  the 
people  have  consented  to  be  governed,  which  is 
always  supposed  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
•very  individual,  and  of  which  the  written  or  printed 
copies  are  nothing  more  than  the  evidence.’* 

Mr.  Adams  has  farther  illustrated  this  subject,  in 
the  followingpassage : “ It  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a constitution,  that  it  should 
be  producible  ‘ in  a visible  form.*  The  period  of 
time  when  the  fpundations  of  the  present  English 
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govemmeDt  were  laid  by  the  associatioQ  of  the  peo- 
ple in  ‘ their  original  character’  cannot,  indeed,'  be 
ascertained.  Many  of  the  laws  which  are  in  use  to 
tltis  day  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  thence  have  been 
adopted  by  the  American  republics,  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity  ; and  the 
origin  even  of  the  institution  of  juries,  an  institution 
so  congenial  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  is 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  fabulous  ages.  Many 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution arc  known  to  have  existed  long  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  even  before  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  let- 
ters, and  it  w ould  therefore  be  an  absurdity  to  require 
that  the  original  articles  should  be  produced  * in  a 
visible  form.’  But  ex  nihilo,  nihil  Jit ; the  very 
existence  of  these  principles  proves  the  formation 
of  a social  compact  previously  to  that  existence; 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  their  disting^uish- 
ing  characteristic,  affords  internal  evidence  that 
they  did  not  originate  in  the  merciless  despotism  of 
a conqueror,  but  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  con- 
sent of  a manly  and  generous  people.  It  will  not 
be  said  that  an  original  compact  was  never  formed,' 
because  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  page  of  history : — 
as  well  might  it  be  pretended,  that  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  arose  self-created  from  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  time  of  their  erection  and  the  names  of 
their  builders  have  been  consigned  to  that  oblivion 
in  which  all  human  labours  are  destined  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

“ In  this  sense,  the  British  nation  have  a consti» 
tution,  which  was,  for  many  years,  the  admiration 
of  the  world , It  is  composed  of  a venerable 
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©fnnwi'iltciiw  customary  laws,  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial,  and  sanctioned  by  the  accumu> 
lated  experience  of  ages ; and  of  a body  of  statutes 
enacted  by  an  authority  lawfully  competent  to  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Paine  is  certainly  mistaken,  when  he 
considers  the  British  government  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  conquest  of  William  of  Normandy. 
This  principle  of  being  governed  by  an  oral,  or  tra- 
ditionary law,  prevailed  in  England  eleven  hundred 
years  before  that  invasion.  It  has  continued  to  this 
day,'  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  Araeriam 
States,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  never  abolish  a 
system  so  excellent,  merely  because  it  cannot  be 
produced  in  a virible.  form.  The  <»)nstitution  of 
Great  Britain  is.  a constitution  ef  principles,  not  of 
articles  ; and  however  frequently  it  may  have  been 
violated  by  tyrants,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or 
democratical,  the  people  have  always  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  restore  the  original  foundation,  while, 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  been  successful  in  im- 
proving and  ornamenting  the  building.” 
Constitution,  British.  In  this  justly-celebrated 
form  of  government,  power  of  every  kind,  and 
without  limit,  is  vested  in  the  united  will  of  the 
crown  and  two  houses  of  parliament : but  though 
the  concurrence  of  the  throne  is  necessary  to  the 
measures  of  each,  their  functions  are  distinct ; and 
its  perfection  consists  not  only  in  the  equipoise 
of  power  between  these  authorities,  but  in  the  strict- 
ness with  which  each  is  confined  to  its  own  boun- 
daries.  Under  the  heads  King,  Parliament,  House 
of  Lords,  House  of  Commons,  dec.  some  account  is 
given  of  the  rise,  progress,  establishment,  and  na- 
ture of  that  civil  libery  which  is  the  constitutional. 
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prinpiple  of  the  British  Empire.  TM  acute  cad 
animated  author  of  the  Comtitutim  qf  England, 
to  whom  this  book  is  in  seFeral  instances  indebted, 
has,  in  the  followingf  paragraphs,  giren  a comprer 
hensive  picture  of  the  whole.  The  sidgect  is 
viewed  a priori ; and  this,  in  some  cases,  is  a 
useful  point  pf  view. 

**  If  we  could,  for  m instant,  suppose  that  the 
English  form  of  government,  instead  ofhaviogbeea 
the  effect  of  a lucky  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir*^ 
cumstances,  had  been  established  from  a settled 
plan,  by  a man  who  bad  discovered  beforehand  and 
by  reasoning  all  those  advantages  resulting  frmn  it 
which  we  now  perceive  from  experience,  and  bad 
undertaken  to  point  them  out  to  other  men  capable 
of  judging  of  what  he  said  to  them,  the  following 
is,  no  doubt,  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have 
spoken  to  them : 

**  Nothing  iaraore  chimerical,’’  he  would  have 
said,  than  a state  of  either  total  equality  or  total 
liberty  amongst  mankind.  In  all  societies  of  men, 
some  power  will  necessarily  arise.  This  power, 
after  gradually  becoming  confined  to  a smaller 
number  of  persons,  wiH,  by  a like  necessity,  at  last 
ftdl  into  the  bands  of  a sin^e  leader ; and  these  two 
effects  (of  which  you  may  see  constant  examples  in 
history)  flowing  from  the  ambition  of  one  part  of 
mankind,  and  l^m  the  various  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  other,  are  absolutely  unavoidable. 

“Let  us,  tlierefore,  admit  this  evil  at  once,  sinep 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  Let  us,  of  oursdves, 
establish  a chief  among  us,  since  we  must,  some 
time  or  otiier,  subnut  to  one ; we  shall  by  this  means 
effectually  prevent  the  conflicts  that  would  arise' 
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amoti^'tlje  competitoi^  for  that  station : but  let  us, 
above  all,  establish  him  single;  lest,  after  suc^ 
icessively  raising’  himself  on  the  ruins  of  his  rivals, 
he  should  finally  establish  himself,  whether  we  will 
or  not,  and  through  a train  of  the  most  disadvan* 
tageous  events. 

“ Let  us  even  give  him  everything  we  can  pos- 
sibly give  vnthout  endangering  our  security.  Let 
us  call  him  our  sovereign ; let  us  makeiiim  con- 
sider the  state  as  being  his  own  pahimony ; let  us 
grant  him,  in  shorty  such  personal  privil^es  as 
none  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  rival  him  in,  and  wc 
shall  find  that  what  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  a great  evil,  will  be  in  reality  a source  of 
advantages  to  the  community — ^we  shall  be  the 
better  able  to  set  bounds  to  that  power  which  we 
shall  have  thus  ascertained  and  fixed  in  one  place : 
we  shall  have  the  more  interested,  the  man,  whom 
we  shall  have  put  in  possession  of  so  many  ad- 
vantages, in  the  faithful  discharge  of  bis  duty ; and 
we  shall  have  thus  procured  for  each  of  ns,  a 
powerful  protector  at  -home,  and  for  the  whole 
community  a defender  against  foreign  enemies, 
superior  to  all  possible  temptation  of  Straying  his 
country. 

“ You  may  also  have  observed,”  he  would  con- 
tinue, « that  in  all  states  there  naturally  arises 
around  the  person,  or  persons,  who  are  invested 
with  the  public  power,  a class  of  men  who,  without 
having  any  actual  share  in  that  power,  yet  partake 
of  its  lustre ; who,  pretending  to  be  distingoisfaed 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  do,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  distinguished  from  them; 
aud  this  distinction,  though  only  matter  of  opinion. 
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and  at  fii-st  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  yet  be* 

comes  at  last  the  source  of  very  grievous  effects. 

“ Let  us  therefore  regulate  this  evil,  which  we 
cannot  entirely  prevent.  Let  us  establish  the  class 
of  men  who  would  otJierwise  grow  up  among  us 
without  our  knowledge,  and  gradually  acquire  the 
roost  pernicious  privileges:  let  us  grant  them  dis* 
tiuctions  that  are  visible  and  clearly  a^scertained ; 
their  nature  will,  by  this  means,  be  the  better  un- 
derstood, and  they  will  of  course  be  pauch  less  likely 
to  become  dangerous.  By  this  means  also,  we  shall 
preclude  all  other  persons  from  the  hopes  of  usurp- 
ing them . As  to  pretend  to,  distincff ons  can  thence- 
Ibrw^d  be  no  longer  ,a  title  to  obtain  them,  every 
one  who  shall  not  be  expressly  included  in  their 
number,  must  continue  to  confess  hinaself  one  of 
tlie  people  *,  and,  just  as  we  said  befoi-elet  us  choose 
ourselves  one  roaster  that  we  may  not  iifty, 
so,  let  us  again  say  on  this  occasion,  let  us  establish 
three  hundred  lords,  that  we  may  not  have  ten 
thousand  uobles. 

“ Besides,  our  pride  will  better  reconcile  itself  to 
a supei'iority  which  it  will  no  longer  think  of  dis- 
puting. Nay,  as  they  will  themselves  see  us  to  be 
beforchaud  in  acknowledging  it,  they  will  think 
themselves  under  no  necessity  of  being  insolent  to 
furnish  us  a proof  of  it.  Secure  as  to  their  privi- 
1^^,  all  violent  measures  on  their  part  f«>r  main- 
tmniug,  and  at  last  pei  haps  extending,  them  will  be 
prevented  ; they  will  never  combine  together  with 
any  degree  of  vthemence.  but  when  they  really 
have  cause  to  tliiuk  therasdves  in  danger:  and  by 
having  made  them  indisputably  gr^at  ^en,  we  shall 
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hare  a chance  of  often  seeing*  them  behave  like 
inod^t  and  virtuons  citizens. 

“In  fine,  by  being  united  in  a regular  assembly, 
they  will  form  an  intermediate  body  in  the  state, 
that  is  to  say,  a very  useful  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

“ It  is  also  necessary,”  our  lawgiver  would  far- 
ther add,  “ that  we,  the  people,  should  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  government:  it  is  necessary  for  our 
own  security ; it  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the‘ government  itself.  But  experience  must 
have  taught  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  a great 
body  of  men  cannot  act,  without  being,  though  they 
are  not  aware  of  it,  the  instruments  of  the  designs 
of  a small  number  of  persons  ; and  that  the  power 
of  the  people  is  never  any  thing  but  the  power  of  a 
feVr  leaders,  who,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to 
tell  when,  or  how,  have  found  means  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  direction  of  its  exercise. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  also  beforehand  with  this 
other  inconvenience.  Let  us  effect  openly  what 
Would,  otherwise,  take  place  in  secret.  Let  us  in- 
trust our  power,  before  it  be  taken  from  us  by  ad- 
dress. Those  whom  we  shall  have  expressly  made 
the  depositaries’  of  it,  being  freed  from  any  anidous 
€:are  about  supporting  themselves,  will  have’ nO’ ob- 
ject but  to  render  it  useful.  They  %vill  stand  in  a\vtf 
of  us  the  mote,  because  they  vrill  know  that  they 
have  not  imposed  upon  us ; and  instead  of  a smalt' 
number  of  leaders  who  would  imagine  they  derive 
their  whole  importance  from  their  own  dexterity, 
we  shall  have  express  and  acknowledged  represen- 
tatives, who  will  be  accountable  to  us  for  the  evils 
state. 
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“ But  above  all,  by  forming  our  govemment  of  « 
small  number  of  persons,  we  shall  prevent  any  dis- 
order that  may  take  place  in  it,  from  ever  becoming 
dangerously  extensive.  Nay,  more;  we  shall  render, 
it  capable  of  inestimable  combinations  and  resources^ 
xvhich  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  that  govern- 
ment of  all,  which  never  can  be  any  thing  but  up- 
roar and  confusion. 

“ In  short,  by  expressly  divesling  ourselv^  of  a. 
power  of  which  we  should,  at  best,  have  only  au. 
apparent  enjoyment,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
conditions  for  ourselves : we  shall  insist  that  our  li- 
berty be  augmented : we  shall,  above  all,  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  watching  and  censuring 
that  administration  which  will  have  been  established 
only  by  our  own  consent.  We  shall  the  better  see 
its  defects,  because  we  shall  be  • only  spectators  of 
it:  weshdl  correct  them  the  better,  because  we  » 
shall  be  independent  of  it.” 

Consul,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  title 
of  the  two  chief  magistrates,  whose  power,  was,  in  a 
certain  degree,  absolute,  but  who  were  chosen  only- 
for  one  year.  The  authority  of  the  two  consuls  was. 
equal : yet  the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  prio-. 
rity  to  the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had 
the  greater  number  of  children ; and  this  was  ge- 
nerally called  co/isu/»jq;or,  or  prior. 

Consul,  in  commerce,  an  officer  appointed  to 
reside  in  foreign  countries,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
trade.  He  is  to  act  as  a common  friend  to  such  of 
his  mercantile  countrymen  as  visit  his  station..  His 
house  is  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  his  govern-t 
ment  placed  over  the  door. . 

Consul,  Jirct,  an  high  office,  established,  soipe 
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ytwn  since  as  the  head  of  the  goremment  ot 
France.  . It  was  to  be  held  for  ten  years,  and  con- • 
fer  the  power  of  proposing  laws,  of  directing  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  controuling,  or  notanag^g,  the  war- 
department. 

. Contempt,  the  act  of  despising  others  ; scorn  ; 
or  the  state  of  being  despised  ; vileness.  Contempt 
directs  its  chief  attention  to  die  character  and  dis- 
position, which  are  capable  of  committing.un worthy, 
and  disgraceful  actions.  Its  objects  are  i*adical- 
baseness,  and  radical  imbecility  where  it  should  not 
exist. 

Conventicle,  in  the  modem  acceptation,  a word 
of  contempt,  applied  by  ignorant  Ingots  to  a reli-- 
gious  assembly  of  any  persuasion  differing  from 
that  of  the  church  of  England.  Originally,  conven-  ■ 
tide  was  the  diminutive  of  convent ; and  signified 
a party  or  faction  of  monks,  leaguing  tor  the  elec- 
tion of  an  abbot. 

Conveyance,  a deed  or  instrument  that  passes 
land,  &c.  from  one  person  to  another. 

Conveyancer,  one  who  professes  to  draw  deed;^ 
mortgages,  and  conveyances  of  estates.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  the  law,  es- 
pecially when  the  business  of  a money -scrivener  is 
super-added ; in  which  latter  case,  a conveyancer, 
is  employed  to  find  estates  to  purchase,  to  lay  out , 
and  borrow  money,  and  in  these  occupations  he  is 
paid  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  and  draws  the 
securities.  This  profession  requires  great  know- , 
ledge  of  the  law,  and  a solid  and  clear  understand- , 
ing ; for  on  conveyancing  the  security  of  property 
greatly  depends.  . • 

Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Eng-  - 
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land,  at  presoit  merely  nominal.  proTincelir 
stated  to  the  enactment  of  canon-law,  sulgect  to 
the  licence  of  the  king ; and  the  examination  and 
c^snring  of  ail  heretical  and  schismatical  books  and 
persons ; bat  from  its  judicial  proceedings  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery,  or  his  delegates.  In 
1665,  the  convocation  then  assembled  surrendered 
to  parliament  the  ri^t  of  taxing  the  clergy ; and 
ecclesiastical  persons  in  return  obtained  the  right 
of  voting  at  elections : since  which  alteration,  the 
convocation  has  usually  been  called  and  dis- 
solved together  with  the  parliaments ; but  pro* 
rbgtttd  from  hme  to  time  through  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence. 

Cooper,  a maker  of  casks.  This  hard-working 

■ business  has  several  branches.  Some  casks  are  tight* 
for  holding  liquids,  and  others  not  so,  for  dry  go^s, 
padcage,  and  soap.  The  making  of  soap-casks  is- 
the  lightest  labour,  and  requires  the  least  capital 
that  of  small  light  casks  is  more  laborious,  and  de- 
mands a larger  fund  ; that  of  butts,  hogsheads,  and- 
large  vessels  for  brewing  and  other  extensive  pur- 
poses, stands,  in  both  respects,  the  highest  in  the 
scale. 

‘ Copal,  improperly  called  gum-copal,  a gum  of 
tha  resinous  kind,  the  concrete  juice  of  a tree 
cklled  rhus  copallinum,  which  grows  in  New-Spam- 
It  is  dissolv^  in  linseed-oil  % digestion,  with  a 
heat  very  little  less  than  sufficient  to  boil  or  de- 
compose the  oil;  and  the  solution,  dililted  with 
spirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a well-known,  • trans- 
parent varnish.  • ■ * 

CoPERNicAN  sysfvm,  SeelSoLAR 

■ Gophti,  or  cqpfr,  a name  gif » to  a 
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•act  of  Christians  in  The  prmdpal  errors  in 

regard  to  doctrine,  of  which  they  are  accused  by 
the  Roman  church,  are,  1.  The  acknowledgement 
of  seven  sacraments.  2.  The  denial  of  the  pro> 
ceeding  of  the  Holy-Spirit  from  the  S 3.  The 
allowance  of  three  general  councils  of  the  chureb  ; 
4.  The  allowance  of  one  iwture,wiU,  and  operation 
in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  union  of  the  humanity 
with  the  godhead.  In  point  of  disc4>Une,  they  or- 
dain deacons  of  five  years  of  age ; and  allow  mar- 
riage in  the  second  degree  of  affinity.  The  church- 
government  of  the  Jacobites  is  episcopal ; and  the 
sect  appears  to  differ  but  little  from  the  Greek- 
church ; it  has,  however,  a patriarch  of  its  own. 
The  other  Christians  of  Egypt  are  called  mekhitts. 

Copper,  the  finest  of  the  imperfect  metals,  li 
has  obtained  the  name  VentUf  on  account  of  its  rea.* 
diness  to  unite  with  several  metallic  substances. 
Native  copper  is  found  in  Sumatra,  it  is  picked  up 
in  loose  masses,  on  the  hills  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes, which  are  very  prevalent  in  that  island. 
The  natives  are  ignorant  of  mining ; but  Mr.  Mac- 
donald supposes  that  tits  mountains  contain  inex- 
haustible stores  of  this  mineral.  On  smelting  it,  a 
* considerable  portion  of  gold  is  found  to  be  in^ded 
in  the  ore.  Paris-mountaiO)  in  the  isle  of  Angle- 
sea,  is  famous  ibr  its  copper-works.  A method  of 
obtaining  fine  copper  from  springs  that,  according 
to  common  expression,  turn  iron  into  that  mehUi 
has  been  known  for  centuries  in  Germimy,  and, 
within  these  few  years,  practised  in  the  united 
kingdom.  The  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is, 
that  the,  iron  is  disfwlvod  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the 
fpripgs  in  qi^tion,  apd  jbe  popper  preciphatod  in 
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its  metallic  form  in  place  of  the  iron.  Tlie  present 
bishop  of  Llandaff  relates  that  at  the  copper-mines 
at  ArUow,  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  workmen  having’ 
left  an  iron  shovel  in  a stream  that  issues  from  the 
works,  he  found  it,  after  having*  lain  there  some 
weeks,  so  incrusted  with  a coat  of  copper,  that  it 
was  at  first  believed  to  be  changed  into  that  metal. 
The  proprietors  of  the  mines,  in  pursuance  of  the 
faint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  for  the  water, 
and  obtained,  by  means  of  soft  iron  bars  put  into 
them,  such  quantities  of  copper  that  the  streams  are 
now  of  equal  value  with  the  mines  themselves. 
One  ton  of  iron  produces  nearly  two  tons  of  copper- 
mud  ; and  each  ton  of  mud,  when  melted,  sixteen 
hundred  weight  of  copper : and  the  metal  thus  ob- 
tained sells  for  ^10  a ton  more  than  that  fluxed 
from  the  ore.  The  lessees  of  the  Paris  mines,  an- 
nually raise  from  six  to  seven  thousand  tons  of 
saleable  ore,  and  daily  employ  forty  furnaces  in 
smelting  it.  This  ore  contains  a large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  which  must  be  separated  by  roasting^  be- 
fore it  can  be  melted,  or,  technically  speaking, 
fluxed.  The  inflammable  chemical  liquor,  with 
part  of  the  vitriolic  acid  it  contains,  are  dispersed  in 
^the  air  by  the  force  of  the  fire ; while  another  part 
of  the  acid  attacks  and  dissolves  so  much  of  the 
copper,  that  the  water  in  which  the  roasted  oi*e  is 
washed,  has  yidded,  in  one  year,  iron  being  ira- 
^ mersed,  an  hundred  tons  of  fine  copper.  Copper  is 
' iiyurious  to  the  animal  system.  ^e^oisoN. 

' CopPBR-plate.  See  Engravinq. 

• • CopPER-plate,  prinfing.  See  Printino. 

' Copperas,  isthesulpbateofiron,  and  is  common-  - 
ly  caUed  green  vitriol.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  diluted 
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with'  wat«r,  and  poured  upon  iron,  mnch  ^er- 
▼escence  will  be  seen ; the  metal  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  will  exhibit  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  common  coppms,  which  is  a 
neutral  salt  in  a very  impure  state.  Copperas  is 
the  basis  of  many  dyjes:  it  g*ives  a fine  black, 
though  it  rather  subjects  the  material  to  decay,  uhr 
less  used  with  extreme  caution,  the  least  excess 
occasioning  the  cloth,  &c.  to  rot  very  soon.  It 
seems  that  wool  is  more  afl^ted  by  it  ^an  felt,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  greater  duration  of  hats  beyond 
what  broad  cloths,  ^c.  exhibit  when  dyed  black. 
Ink  owes  its  rich  blackness  principally  to  the  cop* 
peras  which  it  contains ; and  our  fine  black  leathers 
are  equally  indebted  to  its  powerful  qualities,  that 
so  firmly  fix  the  colour  on  all  occasions.  Many 
servants  are  in  the  habit  of  cleansing  their  ^ppev 
kitchen -utensils  with -green  vitriol,  whioh  is  ex* 
teemely  dangerous the  copperas  is  highly  corro* 
rive,  and  disengages  a very  large  portion  of' the 
copper,  which  cannot  be  always  removed,  even 
when  much  pains  are  taken,  the  salt  being  buried 
under  projecting  rims,  rive  s,  &c.’  We  are  apt  to 
believe  that  many  most  painful  and  dangerous  com* 

' plaints  have  resulted  from  this,  though  probably 
they  may  have  been  assigned  to  other'  supposed 
causes.  . ’ 

CovY-holdf  a sort  of  tenure  of  landed  property, 
according  to  the  custom  oi*  the  manor,  the  hdlder  'of 
which  is  subject  to  certain  services  and  fines,  and 
has  no  other  authority  for  his  possession  thsn  the 
copy  of 'the  court-roll  made  by  the  steward  of  the 
lord’s  , court*  A copy*hold  is  taken  eitberdnfee- 
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tnmple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will ; Init  gis- 
nerally  in  fee  or  for  three  lives. 

Coral,  or  corallina,  a marine  production,  con- 
cerning which  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  whethw 
it  be  animal  or  v^etable.  The  species  are  several, 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  branches ; and 
they  are  found  adhering  to  shells,  rocks,  &c.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  a paper  on  the  coral  of  Sumatra,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches^  aft^ 
referring  that  species  of  plant,  as  he  denominates  it, 
to  the  class  of  Cryptogamia  of  Linnseus,  observe, 
that  it  differs  from  the  descriptions  of  coral  hitherto 
given,  and,  therefore,  obliges  us  with  the  following 
account  of  it;  “ It  is  of  three  colours ; red,  black, 
and  whitish-yellow ; the  last  is  the  most  common 
in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  of  a fungous  texture* 
equally  hard  in  and  out  of  its  natural  element ; and 
its  pores  are  charged  with  a juice  of  a milky  ap- 
pearance, in  some  degree  acrid.  The  bark  covers 
every  part  of  the  tree,  and  contains  a number  of 
perfonUed  papillae,  or  pores,  terminating  in  tubes. 
The  internal  projections  of  the  papillae  adhere  to 
the  particles  of  sand  and  stone,  on  which  the  coral 
grows,  and  are  the  only  appearance  of  roots  it  ex- 
hibits.’’ The  tree,  in  general,  he  observes,  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  but  in  some  instauces  to 
that  of  ten.  From  its  rapid  growth  on  the  western 
^ast  of  Sumatra,  he  thinks  that  the  coral  ought 
undoubtedly  to  rankas  a v^etable:  yet  modern 
naturalists  seem  to  have  determined  differently  con- 
cerning t^  production  of  the  ocean ; some  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  a fossil,  formed  like,  crystals  and  spars, 
while  others  rank  it  among  the  animal  tribes.  . 8ir 
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•'William  Jones,  in  ah  additional  note,  defines  corals 
and 

Corallines,  according’  to  the  approved  system 
of  Ellis,  as  the  cretaceous  habitations  of  animals, 
and  one  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of  nature. 
'Mr.  Macdonald’s  notion,  that  an  artificial  island,  for 
the  purpose  of  safe  anchorage,  might  in  time  be 
produced  from  a quantity  of  corals,  mixed  with 
stones  and  other  substances,  transported  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dangerous  part  of  Madras,  is  a very  ingenious  one, 
were  it  practicable ; but  sir  WilHam  remarks,  that 
It  would,  in-all  probability,  occasion,  from  its  quick 
increase,  a dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  before  that 
island  could  be  formed. 

Cordage,  a term  used  for  all  sorts  of  cord  of 
every  size.  Cords  were  originally  made  of  leather, 
or  the  hides  of  animals : these  gave  way  in  this 
country  to  the  use  of  iron  chains.  In  more  distant 
nations  to  the  south ; thongs  and  chains  w'ere  su- 
perceded by  the  use  of  vegetable  shreads,  and  the 
arts  of  comlnning  them  into  sti'ength.  The  junci 
or  rushes,  in  later  times  were  worked  up  into  cord- 
age, by  our  own  ancestors,  and  hence,  perhaps,  old 
cables,  and  ropes,  are  now  called  “ old  junk.” 

- CoRDWAiNER,  the  term  whereby  the  statutes  de- 
nominate a shoemaker.  The  word  is  from  the 
French  cordouannier^  which  Menage  derives  from 
cordottany  a kind  of  leather  brought  from  Cordova, 
Cordona,  or  Cordua,  a city  of  Andalusia.  Tha 
shoemakers  of  London  are  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  company  of  cordwainers.” 

. CoBiDOB,  in  archiMnre,  a gallery  leading  to 
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seTeral  chambers,  sometimes  wholly  indosed, 
sometimes  open  on  one  side. 

CoRDfTHiAM  order.  See  Architecture. 

Corinthians,  epistles  to  the,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  two  letters  addressed  by  the  apostle  Paud 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth.  The  first  was  pro- 
bably written  from  Ephesus  about  the  year  56,  in 
miswer  to  some  queries  proposed  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  to  correct  some  abuses  and  disorders  which 
iiad  crept  in  among  them  durii^  his  al^nce.  The 
second  was  written  about  a year  or  two  later,  and 
upon  sunilar  topics. 

Cork,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a species  of 
guercusy  or  oaky  growing,  in  great  abundance,  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  The  bark  is  taken  from 
the  tree  by  making  ah  incision  dov^n  the  whole 
height  of  the  trunk,  and,  at  each  eirtremity,  ano- 
ther round  the  girth,  The  tree  b supplied  with 
this  coat  in  a degree  so  peculiarly  abundant,  that 
not  only  it  continues  to  flourish  uninjured  by  the 
act  of  barking,  but,  in  its  namral  sUte,  t^ulariy 
sheds  the  whole,  and  acquires  a new  cpveriqg. 
The  pieces  of  ^rk  are  flattened  artificially, , by 
placing  them  in  water,  and  under  h^hiry  s^es. 
The  Spaniards  employ  them  to  line  ,stoqp-w4i}js, 
where  they  contribute  to  warmth,  and  absorb  mois- 
ture. Imported  into  England,  this  substance  fur- 
nishes employment  to  the 

CoRK-cutter,  by  whom  it  is  ha^f-humt,  ^dthen, 
with  a sharp  knife,, cut  into  pieiteS  adapted,  by  their 
soft  yet  firm  textui'e,  for  closing  .liqHPr*Tessels> 
THi'  \--orkers  at  this  busiq ess,  which' is  sedantpry, 
c^4i  .^iniplem  its  uperatipn,  arc  fx^q^tly  women. 
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who  earn  7, 8,  or  IO5.  a'  week;  Cork  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a few  other  purposes  : among  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  of 
CoRK-jackets ; from  thehuoyant  natureof  which, 

‘ it  is  asserted,  its  wearer  cannot  possibly  sink  while 
it  adheres  to  him.  Provided  with  this  valuable 
apparatus,  neither  strength,  nor  skill,  nor  courage, 
are  said  to  be  necessary ; and  a young  lady  may 
safely  venture  into  even  a rough  sea. 

“ Corn,  farinaceous  seed,  as  thatofwh^t,  rye, 
barley,  millet,  rice,  oats,  maize,  lentils,  peas,  or 
other  plants.  Anciently,  men  ate  acorns,  and  the 
nuts,  or  mast,  of  the  beech.  The  first  cultivation 
of  fields  of  corn  was  certainly  a signal  event  in 
human  history  ; hut  its  date  is  wholly  lost.  Agri- 
culture gives  a new  character  to  the  species ; and 
- strikingly  distinguishes  its  professors,  not  only 
from  the  animal  race  in  general,  but  from  those  men 
who  still,  like  that,  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Ceres,  whose  memory  the 
poets  have  enveloped  in  fable,  appears,  if  not  to  have 
invented  the  practice,  at  least  to  have  introduced  it 
into  Greece,  and  other  nations  of  that  age  and 
region.  See  Bread  and  Food. 

Corns,  in  surgery,  hard  excrescences  on  the  ' 
feet,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  shoes.  Mr.  An- 
thony Carlisle,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster-hos- 
pital,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Medical  Facts,  gives 
an  ingenious  account  of  the  formation  and  texture 
of  - the  cuticle,  and  thence  proceeds  to  show  the 
cause  of  corns.  The  cuticle,  which  is  formed,  he 
thinks,  of  coagulate  lymph,  is  composed  of  larainm 
of  difierent-.d^'ees  of -thickness.  When  injured 
by  pressure,  the  most  usual  cause  of  corns,  it  i^ 
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thrust  off  by  new  layers  of  cuticle,  formed  nnder- 
neath  it ; if  the  new  layer  be  formed  before  the  ' 
old  one  loses  its  hold,  the  two  will  be  interwoven 
together ; and  if  the  pressure  which  occasioned 
the  injury  be  continued,  new  layers  will  go  on  to 
be  form^,  and  at  length  the  tnie-skin  will  be  re> 
moved  by  absorption,  thus  allowing  the  diseased 
mass  of  cuticle  to  sink  below  the  level  of  the  living 
parts  ; hence  a cone  of  cuticle  is  formed,  with  its 
apes  protruded  among  sensible  substances.  Corns 
may  be  dissolved,  by  first  soaking  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  applying  the  liquid  caustic  alkali. 
The  management  of  this  process,  he  says,  requires 
some  address,  and  often  considerable  patience  and 
perseverance.  A more  tedious  method  is  by  the 
application  of  adhesive  plaster,  spread  on  leather, 
having  a hole  in  the  centre ; by  this  means,  a 
pressm*e  is  made  on  the  parts  round  the  corn,  by 
which  the  root  will  in  time  be  protruded.  This 
process  is  perfectly  safe,  but  often  requires  five  or 
six  weeks  for  its  accomplishment.  A third  method 
is  by  blister : the  com  is  to  be  cut  close,  and  then  a 
strong  blistering- plaster  is  to  be  applied,  extending 
a little  beyond  its  circumference.  This  is  parti- 
oularly  us^  for  soft  corns. 

Cornelian.  See  Carnelian. 

Cornet,  in  military  economy,  the  third  officer  of 
a large  company  of  cavalry,  who  bears  the  colours^ 
and  commands  in  the  absence  of  a lieutenant. 
y Cornucopia,  the  hom  of  plenty^  or  Amalthea^s 
horn,  a source  whence,  according  to  the  ancient 
poets,  every  production  of  the  earth  was  lavished  ; 
a gift  from  Jupiter  to  his  nurse,  the  goat  Amal- 
ihea.  In  elucidation  of  this  fable,  it  has  been  said 
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that  in  Lybia,'  the  ancient  name  of  a part  of  Africa, 
Acre  was  a little  territory,  in  shape  not  ill-resem- 
bling a bullock’s  horn,  which  Ammon,  the  king, 
gave  to  bis  daughter,  AmaHhea,  the  nurse  of  Ju* 
piter. 

CoROL  or  corolla,  see  Botany. 

Corollary,  is  an  useful  consequence  drawn' 
from' something  already  advanced  or  demonstrated : 
thus  ‘it  being  demonstrated  that  a triangle  which' 
has' two  equal  sid^,  has  also  two  angles  equal  ; 
this  corollary  will  follow,  that  a;  triangle  which  ha»’ 
its  three  sides  equal,  has  also  its  three  angles  equal. 

CoiIoner:,  an  officer  in  the  British  polity,  who^’ 
duties  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those  of  n' 
sheriff.  Each  county,  however,  has  several  coro- 
ners, in  some  instances  to  the  number  of  six.  A'' 
coroner  is  to  inquire,'  ■mth'  the  assistance  of  a jury, 
into  the  cause  of  the'  death  of  any  person  dying  by 
linnatural  means,  or  in  prison.  If,  by  this  inquest' 
of  murder,  suspicion  is  found  to  attach  to  any  onei^ 
he  is  to  commit  the  suspected  party  for  iarthei^' 
triali  ‘ He  takes  cognizance  of  goods  brought  oil' 
shore  by  shipwreck ; and  of  all  treasure-trove  or 
property  found  and  unclainded.  A coroner  is  also  a ‘ 
substitute  for  Ae  sheriff ; and  is  to  act  whenever 
that  officer  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  a process. 

Coronet,  an  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  nobility. 
See  Heraldry. 

Corporal,  in  military  economy,  an  inferior  offi- 
cer, under  a seijeant,  in  a company  of  foot,  who 
has  charge  over  one  of  the  divisions,  places  and'  re»  ‘ 
heves  centinels,  afad  keeps  good  order.  His  pay  is' 
abodt  one  third  more  than'  that  of  a private,  abota 
whom  hO'is' Ae  first  griidkfion; ' 
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Cpl^RA^ON,  a -body  politic  or  'iae<tt*porRM,  §l|* 
called,'  because'  the  persons  or  members  are  joined^ 
in  one  body,  aAd  thus  qualified  to  take,  grant,  imd" 
do  any  other  act  necessary  to  the  common  concern.' 
By  means  of  corporations,  powers  and^  propertiei^ 
are  erected  and  perpetuated  independently- of  the 
individuals  incorporated.  The  utility  of  these  in< 
stitutions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  mk 
church-living.  At  the  original  endowment  of 
parish  churches,  the  freehold  of' the  church, 'thef 
church-yard,  the  parsonage-house,  the  glebe,  and^ 
thetythesof  the  parish  were  vested  in  the  then^ 
parson  by  the  bounty  of  the'  donor,  as  a temporal 
recompence  for  his  spiritual  care  of  the  mhabitants,'.' 
and  with  the  intention  that  the  same  emoluments 
should  ever  after  continue  as  a return  for  the  samci^ 
exertions.  How,  then,  was  this  to  be  effected  ?»■ 
The  freehold  was  vested  in  the  parson  ; and  if  < we 
suppose  it  vested  in  his  natural  capacity,  on  his 
death  it  might  descend  to  his  heir,  and  would  be  v 
l4ble  to  his  debts  and  incumbrances  ; or,  at  best, 
the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at  some  trouble  and  * 
expense,  to  convey  these  rights  to  the  succeeding;  , 
incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wkely  or-/ 
dained  that  the  parson,  as  parson,  shall,  like  the 
king,  as  king,  never  die  i and  this  is  done,  by  ran- 1 
dering  the  successive  possessors  ' of  the  living  a 
body  corporate.  By  this  means,  all  the  rights  oft 
the  parsoh]^  are  preserved  entire  to  the  successor  ; • 
the  present  incumbent,  and  his  predecessor  who-, 
lived  seven  centuries  ago  being,  in  law,  one  and  the- 
same  peVson,-  so  that  what  was  given* to > the  oney 
was  given  to  "the  other  also.-— Corporations  exist . 
In  such  great  numbers,  and  for  so  various  purposes 
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(w  municipal  (government,  charity,  church-pro- 
perty, learning',  trade,  &c.),  that  they  cannot  here 
be  enumerated.  They  are  described  as  either  ag- 
gregate or  sole  ; that  is,  including  many  mem- 
bers or  one : the  former  are  generally  known ; 
and  the  latter  is  that  of  which  a church-living 
presents  an  example. 

Correction.  See  Printers*  marks. 

' Corruption  of  blood,  in  law,  an  infection  accruing 
to  a man’s  state,  attainted  of  felony  and  treason, 
and  to  his  issue,  for  as  be  li^es  all  to  the  prince,  his 
issue  cannot  be  heirs  to  him,  or  ,to  any  other  an- 
cestor by  him,  and  if  he  be  no5^,  his  heira  will  lose 
their  right  to  the  title. 

Corsair,  a cruiser,  a name  commonly  given  to 
the  piratical  cruising -vessels  of  Barbary,  which^ 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
infested  the  Mediterranean. 

• Cortes,  a Spanish  term  signifying  the  states  or 
assembly  of  the  states : they  were  formerly  held  at 
Madrid,  but  since  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  usurpation  of  his  brother,  the  Cortes  have  been 
moveable,  and  have  fled  from  place  to  place  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  tyrant. 

■CoRYPHA,  the  umbrella  tree,  grows  as  tall  as  a 
ship’s  mast,  and  has  the  largest  leaves  of  any  ve-. 
getable,  being  of  a size  to  cover  twenty -men. 
These  are  used  as  paper,  they  serve  also  for  co- 
vering houses  in  the  room  of  slates.  Most  of  the 
books  which  are  shown  in  Europe  for  the  Egyp- 
tian Papyrus  arc  made  from  the  leaves  of  this,  tree, 
which  is  called  likewise  the  fan-palm  on  account  of 
the  leaves  folding,  when  diy',  like  a fan. 

VOL.  II.  ' . H . , . . , 
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Cosmogony,  in-  {ifaysLcs,  the  science  or  tbeoiy  ei 
the  formation  of  Uie  world. 

Cosmography,  the  description  of  the  world. 

Cottcw.  See  Gosbypium. 

Cotyledon.  A,  seed  consists  of  three  parts:: 
viz.  the  cotyledons,  the  radicle,  and  the.  plumula, 
which  are  usually  inclosed  in  a . cover.  If  we  take 
a garden  bean,  we  may  perceive  each  of  these  three 
parts  with  great  ease ; for.  this  seed  b ofso  large  a 
size,  that  all  its  organs  are  exceedingly  distinct, 
when  we  strip  off  t the  external  coats  of  the  bean, 
which  are  two,  and  of  different  degrees -of  thick- 
ness in  different  parts,  we  find  that  it  easily  divides' 
into  two  lobes,  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  size  and 
figure.  Each  of  these  lobes  is  called  a cotyledon. 

Covenant,  in  law,  the  agreement  or  consent  of 
two  or  more  by  deed,  in  writing,  sealed  andddb 
vered  ; whereby  either,  or  one  of  the  parties,  pro*:, 
mises  to  the  oth«Nthat  something  is  already  done, 
or  shall  be  hereafla*  done:  he  that  makes  the  cove- 
nant, is.  called  the  covenanter,  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
made  is  denominated  the  covenantee. 

CoucHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  understood  of  a lion,  or 
other  beast,  when  lying  down,  but  with,  his  bead* 
raised^  which  distinguishes  the  posture  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  whereon  he  is  supposed  quite  stretch* 
:€d  out  and  asleep. 

Council,  in  national  affairs,  an  assembly  of  pa:* 
sons  for.  the  purpose  of.  concerting  measures . of 
state.  See  Kino. 

Council  Aulic,  See  Auisc. 

Council- Common,  in  London,  a court  consisting 
. of  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  cominon-comicil- 
men,  or.  repr^entativesi  of  the  body  of.  citizens 
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by  tbte  several  mfds,  by^icb  aM  by-laws 
or  regulations  for  that  city  are  nnade. 

Council'  of  mart  an  assembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  a' fleet  or  army,  called  by  the  admiral  or  ge- 
neral 'to  concert  measures  for  requisite  operatiotis. 

County,  in  geography,  originally  signified  the 
•territory  or  juiisdietion  of  a count  or'Carl ; but  the 
word  is  now  used  in  the  same  sense  with  shire.  In 
this  view,  a county  is  a circuit  or  .portitm  of  the 
realm,  into  tifty-two  of  which  England  and  Wales 
are  divided  for  the  better  government,  and  tlie  more 
easy  administration  of  justice.  See  Justice.  • • 

' CouNTY-pa/ari'ne.  See  Palatine.  f 

•County- corporate,  a title  given  to  sevend  cities 
or  ancient  boroughs  (as  Southampton  and  Bristol), 
<■00  which  certain  kings  of  Ei^land  have  thought 
'^proper  to  bestow  peculiar  privileges ; annexing  ter- 
ritory, land,  or  jurisdictimi,  and  making  them 
-counties  whhin  themselves,  with  their  own  sherif]^ 
and  other  officers. 

- 'Courage  is  such  u firmness  of  mind,  inspired  by 
a sense  of  what  is  just  and  honourable,  as  amidst  all 
'flie  dangers  and  evibi  to  which  human  life  is  inci- 
•dent,  enables  a man  steadily  to  pursue  the  dictates 
>of  conscience  and 'prudence. 

•Court- fraron,  a court  held  by  the  steward  within 
every  manor.  This  court  =is  of  two  natures ; the 
one  a customary  court,  iqipertaining  entirely  to  the 
business  of  the  copyholders  [see  Copyholder] ; the 
other  a court  of  common  law,  in  which  the  barons, 
or  freeholders  of  the  manor,  as  the  pares  or  peers  of 
'^caofa  other,  sit  in  judgment,  the  steward  being  ra- 
•ther  flie  registrar  than  tlie  judge.  This  court  is 
competent  to  try,  by  **  writ  aU  goj^- 
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, .rersies  relafing*  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor,  and  also  personal  actions  of  debt  or  tres> 
.pass,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to 
forty 'Shillings:  but  the  writ  of  right  may  be  re- 
moved into  the  o>unty-court ; and  all  other  actions 
into  superior  courts. 

Crab,  in  astronomy,  and  natural  history.  See 
Cancer. 

Crane,  a machine  used  in  building,  on  wbarls 
and  in  warehouses,  for  raising  and  lowering  huge 
stones,  ponderous  weights,  packages,  See. 

Ceuniolouv,  a system  of  physiognomy,  invented 
hy  Dr.  Gall  of  Vienna.  The  chief  principles  on  , 
which  this  is  founded  are.  (1)  That  the  brain  is  the 
material  oigan  of  the  internal  faculties.  (2)  That  it 
contains  different  organs-  for  different  iaculties.  (S) 
That  we  may  judge  of  these  different  organs  and 
their  faculties  by  the  exterior  form  of  the  cranium  : 
in  other  words  the  formation  of  the  cranium  de- 
pends on  the  portion  and  prominencies  of  the  brain, 
producing  corresponding  impressions  an^  indenta- 
tions. 

■ Crape,  a light  transparent  stuff,  in  manner  of 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed  and  twisted  on 
the  mill,  and  much  used  in  mourning.  The  in- 
Tendon  came  from  Bologna  ; but  tbe  chief  manu- 
facture of  tills  stuff  is  said  to  be  at  Lyons,  m 
France,  and  at  Norwich  in  England. 

Crayon,  a general  name  for  all  coloured  stones, 
or  other  minerals  and  substances,  used  in  designing 
or -painting  in  pastel;  whether  they  have  been 
. beaten  and  reduced  to  a paste,  or  are* used  in  their 
^ ^ primitive  consistence,  after  sawii^  or  cutting  them  ■ 
lopg  narrow  slips.  In  this  last  manner  are  red 
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era^B9  rtoAe  %>f  Mood^stotie  *er  ^ red^halk,  and 
Uaok  ones  charcoal  and  black-lead,  i Crayons  of 
all  other  colours  are  compositions' of  earths  reduced 
to  paste. ' In  painting  with  <»eyons,  the  attist  should 
be  apprized  of  one  essential  didhrence  which  Should 
be  ob^rved  between  the  application  'colours  ih 
crayons  and 'that  of' colours  in  oil.  Colonrsused 
in  a diy  state  hare  a much  greater  warmth  of  cOm^ 
plexion  than  those  in  a wet  one.  Fen*  this  reason^ 
in  order  to  produce  a rich  picture,  a much  greater 
proportion  of  what  painters  call  **  cooling  tints, ^ 
most  be  applied  in  crayon*f>ainting  than  would  be  kd- 
viseable  in  oil.  To  the  absence  of  diis  consideration, 
it  may  be  fairly  attributed  that  many  oil-paintdm 
hare  attempted  crayons  with  but  little  success ; 
and  that  Cray on<‘painters,  used  to  tints  that,  wh^ 
wet,  are  of  a cold  nature,  are  apt  to  introduce  theto'  . 
too  abundantly  when  they  paint  in  cfil. 

Crest.  €lee  Heraldry.  - < t 

Greux,  a term  in  sculpture,  used  by  the  F^dt 
in  a sense  for  which  there  is  no  corresponding  term 
in  the  English  language.  Originally  it  signified  a 
hollow ^ fit  cavity;  and  in  sculpture  it  is  applied 
where  the  lines  wad  figures  are  cut  below  the  sur-, 
face  of  'the  substances  engrared,  and  thus  stands 
opposed  \o  relievo»i  whidi  latter  term  intimates  the' 

Cricket,  an  actire  or  manly  game, -played  with; 
bats  and  a^U;  and  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  this 
country.  ' The  numbor  of  the  party  on  each  side  is 
11,  Who  alternately  take  the  innings,  andaltemately*v 
the  bowHog  and  watching.  The  essence  of  the  game! 
consists  on  * the  one  side  in  an  endeavour  to  knods ; 
down  tlte  wiuketo  bewHngthe  1^  from  0B6  wkiket  • 
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10  the  o&erv  or  in  endeavours  to  catch  the  ball  when 
struck  by  tiiose  who  manage  the  bats  in  delending' 
liic  wickets  against*  its  attack;  on 'the 'other,  by 
striking  the  ball  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  endanger 
its  being  caught/ and  to  such  a distance  as  td  alldw 
the,  batters  to  run  ami  exchange  wickets  before  thc 
ball  is  returned  to  either  of  the  bowlers,  so  that 
either  of  the  wickets  may  be  knocked  down  while 
one  iof  the  batters  is  absent  from  it,  at  more  than 
the  distance  of  the  length  of  his  bat. ' Evo'y  run 
irom.wioketto  wicket  constitutes  a noteb^  and  the 
game  is  decided  by  the  number  of  notches  obtained 
by  one  party  over  the 'other  ui>on  two  inniiigsof 
both;  •-  ' ' ' ■ . - < 

^ CRm  Tartartfy  or  Crinwa,  the  ancient  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  is  a peninsula  lying  in  the  Black  sea, 
by  which  it  is  bounded  oa , the  w'est  and  south  r on 
the  east  by  Circassia,  and  pi\  the  north  by  the  Pains 
Mseotis,  or  sea  of  Asopb.  It  is  situated  between 
44  and  46  degrees  of  noxth.  latitude,  and  between  40 
.find  44  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  chtm  of  the 
Criin  Tartars  is  dependent  in  a good  measure  on 
the  Turks,  whom*  he  is j obliged  to  furnish  with 
30,000  men  when  required.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
Tartarn  is  in  slaves;  and  in  exchange  for  these, 
.'ti^ey  receive  rice,  coffee,  misins,  dates  ,imd  clothing. 

Crime,  an  offence.  The  subject  <ff  crimes  and 
punishments,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  good 
order  of  society,  is  naturally  an  interesting  one  to 
all  persons  of  reflection.  It  is  noiopious  that  many 
' nations  have  laws  indefensible  uppn  any  tight  view 
'of ^ this  matter;  and  slijl  more  so,, that  the  opinions, 
and  judgments  ut'indi^jdnals  are  frequently  in  the 
Jas^  degree  incoiTccti  To  enter  into  the  subject,  the 
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limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit ; all  that  can  be 
allowed  is  the  insertion  of  a few  hints  that  ma^  assist 
a methodical  survey  of  this  important  topic.  Under 
the  heads  Law,  and  Punishment,  are' some  obser^ 
vations  connected  with  this  inquiry.  Here,  it  wiH 
be  only  attempted  to  exliibit  the  nature  of  chimes 
in  a perspicuous  point  of  view.  It  is  only  the  of- 
fences against  society  that  shall  be  spoken  of  in  this 
place : the  rest  are  not  within  the  province  of  the 
legislator ; but  are  against  our  Creator,  and  belong 
to  religion^  or  against  ourselves  or  immediate  con- 
nections, and  belong  to  morals.  These  latter  are  to 
be  corrected  by  the  priest  or  the  philosopher  ; the 
former  are  amenable  to  law,  and  should  be  consi- 
dered and  punished  as  proceeding  from  one  of  the 
following  sources : 


I.  Disaffection 
to  a governing 
power. 


''1.  Sedition, 
2.  Treason. 


II.  Indolence, 
or  inaccurate 
ideas  of,  the 
right  of  pro- 
perty, or  ab- 
solute want, 

III.  Ferocity,  or 
uncurbed  pas 
siou. 


(U 

O 


JV.  Malice, 

'■;ii  - ‘ i’  I '-i  ■ ' 

■fj’  i.i  ■ • ", 

(J  ■ yini 


1.  Pilfering, 

2.  Pilfering,  with  breach  of  con- 
fidence, 

3.  Highway  robbery , 

4.  Burglary, 

5.  Fraud,  See. 

1.  Wantonly  doing  that  which 
may  injure  others, 

2.  Breach  of  the  peace, 

3.  Maiming, 

4.  M.-uislaughter,  murder.  Sec. 

1.  Injuries  wholly  malicious;  that 
is,  where  the  culprit  has  j>rq*- 
posed  no  benefit  to  himself,  or 
‘any  other;  - 

Murder,  j I 
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r>  It  may  al«>  be  added, » disth^ttshtng'  tehrera 
words  fiftea  esteemed  synonymous,  > dbat^actiMM! 
ooDtrary.'tD  tte* precepts 'of  relig^n'40<e^  caHed  , 
**  aiae:^’  acdons  contmiy  mihe  prindplesitfimoi^ 
are.  called  M‘ vices  and  acti<ms,^ecn3trtry 
laws'of  the  state,  are  called  **  emnes.”  A'  ein,'-A 
vice,  a arima,  are  therefore  evid^tly  the  d^ectS'ef 
theology,  ^ics,  and  jurispradence. 

CamcaL  are  those  on  wbidr'it  has  been 
opposed  the  terminatioQ  of  diseases,  and  especially 
of  continued  tevere,  has  happened,  these  are  the 
thud,  fifth,' seventh,  ninth,  eleveirth,  ^foufteerith, 
seventeenth,  and  tirentieth. 

' CkocodilEj  fatal f one  of  ftie  greatest 'cariosities 
which  later  i^es  have  prodnced.  it  is  theakeleton' 
of  a large  crocodile,  almost  entire,  found  at  a great 
depth  under  ground,  and  bedded  in  stone.'  It  was 
discovered  in  the  side  of  a large  > mountain  in  the 
rntdland  part  of  Germany.  It  had  the  bade  and 
rU>s  very  plain,  and  was  of  aimuch  deeper,  blade 
than  the  rest  of  the  stone,  *as  is  <the  case  in  the' 
fosstle  fishes  which  are  preserved  in  this  mumen " 
The  part  of  the  stone  in  which  the  head  lay  was  not- 
• found,  this  being  broken  off  just  at  the  shoulder, 
b^t  that  irregularly,  so  that  in  one  place  a part  of 
the. bead  was  visibie  in  its  natural  formi'- 
shoulder  bones  were  very  feir,  and  thdee  cf  the  feet  i 
were  well  preserved ; the  legs  were  of  thdr  natural  - 
shape  and. size, ‘-and  the  feet  preserved te^^cn  to  the 
extremities  of  the  five  toes  on  eachW them. ' ' n» 

'Groisadb,  or  crusade  (from  croir,  Frendi, 

Latiu)i  in  the  ancient  history  of  Europe^  a military  ^ 
eigpedUion  of  the  Christians  against  the  infidete  of  - 
Palfi^finei.for  the  conquest  of-  thabjcountry.  The-  ? 
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croiaades  Uxdc  place  between  the  years  109&  and 
1291 ; in  which  latter  year  the  town  of  Acra  was 
taken  by  the  soldan  or  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Christians  entirely  driven  out  of  Syria.  These  ex- 
peditions are  generally  spoken  of  by  Protestants 
with  indiscriminate  abuse ; but,  considering  what 
human  history  is,  they  do  not,  it  may  appear  to  im« 
partial  eyes,  fill  a page  peculiarly  marked  with  ab- 
surdity and  blood-shed.  War  was  the  business  of 
tbe  barbarians  by  whom  they,  were  undertaken ; 
and  the  religious  ideas  they  had  received  were 
certainly  such  as  to  excite  and  justly  the  most  en- 
thusiastic actions.  On  the  side  of  the  assailants 
only,  two  millions  of  lives  are,  indeed,  computed 
to  have  been  sacrificed ; thousands  of  children  were 
led  to  perish,  or  to  be  sold  for  slaves  by  their 
schoolmasters,  in  the  Holy-Land^  deluded  by  tbe^ 
sophistical  application  of  the  words,  out  of  tbe 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected 
praise  with  these  and  a thousand  other  disasters 
they  may  doubtlessly  be  reproached  : that  their 
crimes  were  such  as  to  impress  the  Mahometan 
nations  with  lasting  hatred  of  the  Christian  nan>e 
may  also  be  allow^  ; that  their  internal-quarrels 
rendered  them  dispicable  foes,  and  their  ferocious 
manners,  infamous  conquerors,  cannot  be  denied : 
but  their  cruelty  was  the  cruelty  of  zecdots,  the 
dictation  of  ignorance.  When  by  the  result  of 
temporary  success,  Jerusalem  tell  into  their  bands, 
the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, men,  women,  sucking  children,  massaered 
without  distinction ; and  defenceless  female  - 
butchered  in  the  caves  to  which  they  had  tied  tor 
refuge : yet  these  w«e  not  die  actions  of  Atheists^ ' 
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ofmen  'ivho  j^t  Heaven  at^efiaayce,  oeofoumsiers,  - 
without  regard,  without  aiTectioo,  for  their  fellow 
creatures,  or  even  high  notions  of  moral  rectitude ^ 
these  were  the  gallant  knights  of  whom  Christen- 
dom has  boasted,  and  of  whom  she  oontinues  to 
' .boast  ; these  were  they  whom  so-tmany*  maidens 
lorded,  and  by  whom  so  many  maidens  were=  pro- 
tected ; and  who,  even  in  ihe  very  moment  of  their 
&ry,  marched  over  its.  dying  victims  toward  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  there,  while  the  Mood  was  yet 
warm  on  their  bands,  sung  anthems  to . tlm  Son  of 
God,  and  bnrst  into  tears  of  gratitude  for  their  vic- 
tory. Of  the  turpitude  ofthecroisaders,  something 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  age,  and  something  to  zeal, 
which  never  yet  was  in  arms  without  being  fero* 
cions ; and  posterity  may  foi^ivethe  men  by  whom,  . 

^ through  the  energies  which  they  called  into  action 
and  the  learning  and  refinement  which  they  were  the 
.means  of  bringing  ifom  the  countriesthey  ravaged,  , 
it  has  been  taught  to  perceive  and  r^ounce  the 
errors  of  w'hich  they  were  guilty. 

Cboulech,  a term  known  in  British  Antiquities 
to  denote  lai^e,  broad,  fiat  stones  raised  upon  other 
stones  set  up  to  support  them.  They'  are  common 
in  Angled,  and  are  by  some  suppled  to  be  re- 
mains of  sepulchres,  by  others  to  be  altars.  They 
may  indeed  have  been  both,  being  originally  rear^ 
as  tombs,  and  afterwards  used  as  altars.  • 

Gross,  in^ad  of  a signature  in  writing,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  custom  of  affixing  the  sign  of . 
the  cross,  whether  the  affixer  could  write  or  other- 
wise. 

Cross-bow,  also  called  the  arbalest^  receives  the 
fbrmer.name  fiom  its  figure;  the  machine 
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sistinjw  of  a steel-bow,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a short 
shaft  or  stock,  furnished  with  a string  or  trigger. 
It  serves  to  expel  bullets,  stones,  arrows,  and  darts. 

Crotalus,  the  rattle-snake,  a genus  of  serpents 
furnished  with  poisonous  fangs.  The  serpents  of 
this  family  seldom  bite  except  when  irritated,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  prey.  Their  pos- 
session of  the  fascinating  power  which  has  been 
attributed  to  them  is  uncertain ; the  fact,  that  small 
birds,  squirrels  and  leverets,  descend  spontaneously, 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  under  which  the  rattle 
snake  lies,  and  are  devoured  by  it,  seems  to  be  ge- 
nerally admitted,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  more  common  opinion  is  that 
the  animals  thus  devoured  are  in  the  first  place 
terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  snake’s  rattle,  and  hence 
lose  all  power  of  self-government,  or  continue  to 
fly  from  branch  to  branch  till  they  are  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  compelled  to  fall  down  within  its  reach. 
The  rattle  consists  of  hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi- 
transparent bones  resembling  in  some  measure,  tlie 
shape  of  the  human  os  sacrum : the  tip  of  every 
uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of  the  bones  be- 
low it;  by  which  contrivance  they  have.not  only  a 
moveable  coherence,  but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a 
more  multiplied  sound,  each  bone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  joints 
in  the  rattle  of  individuals  is  various,  from  five  to 
forty.  The  poisonous  secretion  is  discharged  from 
the  fangs  of  the  dog.  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without 
the  upper  jaw  s,  after  the  manner  of  the  viper,  and 
after  the  first  time  the  animal  seems  progressively  to 
lose  its  power,  of  poisoning,  till  it  has  had  timeto 
recruitiUelf  by  a respite  of  .some,  hours : sa  that  the 
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secbiid  ■ given  immediately  illWr  die 'first, 

d6es  not  prove  so  rojnrious,  the  nrird  stifl  less  so, 
and  the  fourth  does,  perhaps^  scai^lyany  mischief 
at  all. 

’ Croton,^  of  wild  “ticinns,  is  a botanical  g^nus 
containing  51  species,  of  which  may  be  noticed, 
the  croton  tinctorium^  or  turnsole,  which  is  used  as 
a colouring  matter  in  various  arts  and  chemical 
processes:  the  substance  thus  used  is  found  be- 
tween the  empalement  and  the  seeds  : croton  sehife-' 
him,  or  tallow  tree,  is  a native  of  China,  about  the 
sTize  of  a cherry  tree.  The  fhiit  is  enclosed  in  a pod, 
and  consists  of  three  round  white  grains  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  hazel  nut,  with  a small  stone  in  the 
interior.  From  the  kernels  or  expressed  oil,  the 
Chinese  obtain  tallow,  of  which  they  make  their 
candles.  '* 

^ Crotophaga,  a genus  of  birds,  natives  of  South 
America,  noticed  on  account  of  a curious  peculia- 
rly belonging  to  the  females,  several  of  which 
lay  their  e^s  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  the  umted 
^ork  of  them  all.  Each  contributes,  likewise,  her 
share  to  the  general  process  of  incubation,  and  to 
provide  food  for  the  common  family.  These  birds^ 
di^'said  to  pick  out  the  acari  from  the 'backs  of 
cattle  infest^  with  them,  for  which  purpose,  they 
lie  down  sppntanwusly. 

Crown,  an  ornament  worn  on  the' head  by  kinigs,' 
^Vc^elgn  princes,  and  nobles,  as  a "mark  of  dig-' 
nity.  In  befaldrj^',  it  is  used  for  the  representation  df 
fta^prnament  iii  the  mantling  of  ah'arinoiy  to 
prelw'ttiie  dy^nity  of  pie  The  Itdm^s  had  Va* 

rioife'l^d^bf  Crowns,' as  ^./l^epval  ctoWu,  wW 
myrtle,  and  bestowed  CV  Victdriotis  geiv^r^r!3. 

j ...1 
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The  naval  crown,  composed  of  a circle  of  gold,  with 
ornaments  representing  the  beaks  of  ships,  and  given 
to  the  officers  or  men  who  first  boarded  an  enemy’s 
ship.  3.  Tlie  crown  given  as  a reward  to  him  who 
first  forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  4.  The 
mural  crown,  given  to  him  who  first  mounted  the 
wall  of  a besieged  place,  and  there  lodged  a stand> 
ard.  5.  The  civic  crown,  made  of  the  branch  of  a' 
green  oak,  and  given  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a citizen.  These  and  other  crowns  were  given  as 
marks  of  honour,  and  upon  competitions  with  rivals 
for  rank  and  dignity  often  determined  the  preference 
in  their  favour. 

Crown- O^ce.  The  court  of  king’s  bench  is  di- 
vided into  the  plea-side  and  the  crown  side.  In  the 
plea  side  it  takes  cognizance  of  civil  causes,  in  the 
orown  side  it  takes  cognizance  of  criminal  causes, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  crown  office.  In  the 
crown  office  are  exhibited  informations  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  1.  Those 
filed  ex  officio  by  tlie  king’s  attorney  general. 
These  are  properly  the  king’s  own  suits.  2.  Those 
in  which,  though  the  king  is  the  nominal  prosecutor, 
yet,  it  is  done  at  the  instance  of  some  private  per- 
son or  common  informer ; these  are  usually  filed 
by  the  master  of  the  crown  office. 

Crucible,  a vessel  made  of  earth,  and  so  tem- 
pered and  baked  as  to  indure  the  greatest  fire.  It  is 
used  in  chemical  operations,  and  by  workers  in 
gold  and  silver.  See  Chemical  Apparatus. 

Cruiser,  .from  the  German  kruiss^  “ across,” 
a small  armed  vessel  that  sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of 
^ enemy,  and  to  secure  those  of  its  own  n^ion, 

Crusade,  Csoisai)!.". 
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Gruor,  sometimes  signifies  the  bloo4  in  general  ^ 
sometimes  only  the  renous  blood,  and  at  others  ex* 
travasated.  or  coagulated  Wood  but  the  word  is* 
most  frequently*  used  for  the  red  globules  of  blood, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  limpid  or  serous  pai  t.  * 

Crustaceoos  fish  I are  those  covered  with  shells 
consisting  of  several  pieces  or  scales,  as  those  of 
ci*abs,  loUters,  See.  These  are  generally  softer  than 
the  shells  of  * the  testaceous  fish,  which  consist  of 
a single  piece,  and  commonly  thicker  and  skoogmr 
than  the  former,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  seal* 
lop,  cockle,  &c..  The  crustacea  consist  almost  ea> 
tirely  of  the  three  tribes,  viz.  cancer,  oniscus,  and 
monoculus. . 

CRm-OGAMiA,  the  24th  class  of  vegetables  in  the- 
Linnoean  system;  conajtrebeuding  those  whose 
fructification  is  concealed  or  inconspicuous,  as^ 
ferns,  mosses,  liverworts,  and'  mushrooms.  See 
Botanv. 

Crystal,  a species  of  stones  of  the  quartz  kind, , 
beleoging  to  the  siliceous  class.  .When  no  acci- 
dental circurastance.has  interrupted  the  crystaliza- 
tion  (for  it  must  once  have  been  in  a soft  state),  it  is  i 
always  of  an  hexagonal  (six-sided)  angular  form, 
pointed  at  both.  en^.  Crystal  is  found  of  various 
colours.  It  is  frequently  cut;  and  lustres,  vases, 
and  toys,  ore  made  of  this,  ..as  of  otb^  beautiful 
stones. , In.the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there 
is;a . pyramidical,  crystal  vase, , two  ells  in  height, 
wholly  cut  out  of  oue  crystal. — ^The  formation 
cryst^s  is  one  of  the  most  .ordinary  operations  of 
natuce.  ..This  is  evidem  from  the  sparry  srALAonrAr 
(resemblani^  of  icicles) . in  the  arch^;  modem; 
. .buiidmgs  ; particularly,  Westnomstec  bridge, the 
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proofs  of  the  orches  of  whidi  were  filled  tiith  these 
spars  within  a year  alter  they*  were  built. 

CuoE,  a regular  solid  body,  eonsistiug  of  six 
rSquare  and  . equal  sides,  and  the  angles  all  right,  and 
.therefore  equal. 

CuBB-roo^  of  ‘ any  number  or  quantity,  is  such.a 
.number  or 'quantity  as,  if  multiplied  by  icsell^-~aiul 
then  the  product  thence  arising  by  that  number  or 
.quantity,  being  the  cube-root— this 'last  i product 
rflball  be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it 
is  the  cube  root:  thus,  2 is  the  cube-^root  of  8 ; *he- 
cause  two  times  two  is  4,  two  times  4 is  8. 

CncKow,  A genus  of  birds  bdonging  to  the 
order  of  pies  or  pica.  The  habit,  peculiar  to  this 
,bird,  of  laying  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  others  of  dif- 
ferent species,  is  well  known  ; but  that  the  young 
one  is  no  sooner  hatched  than  all  dhe  eggs  or  young 
of  its  foster  parents  are  pushed  out  to  perish  toge- 
,ther,  either  entangled  about  the  bush  which  con- 
^ns  the  nest,  or  scattered  on  the  ground  under  it, 
is  not,  perhaps,  of  equal  notoriety.  The  following 
little  narrative  is. extracted  from  ai^paper  in  the' 
Philmophical  Transactions,  by  the  honourable 
Daines  Barrington : **  A hedge-sparrow  built  her 
mestin  a<hawthombush  iu  a timber-yard.  After 
ahe  had  laid  two  eggs,  a caickow  dropped  in  -a 
third.  The  sparrow  continued  laying  as  if  notbii^ 
.had  happened,  till  she  had  laid -five,  h|^r  usual  num- 
ber, and  then  sat.  On  inspecting  the  nest,  June 
.SO,  1786, 1 found  that  the  bird  had  hatched  that 
morning,  and  everything  but  the ' young  cuckow 
was  thrown  out.  Under  the  nest,  l'*found  one  if 
Ae  young  hedge-sparrows  dead,  and  one  egg  by 
^ side  of  the  nest  entangled  with  the  coarse  woody 
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mateiialfi  that  formed  its  outside  coreriug.  Qa 
examining  the  egg  1 found  one  end  of  the  shell  a 
little  cracked,  and  could  see  that  the  sparrow  it 
contained  was  yet  alive.  It  was  then  restored  to 
the  nest,  but  in  a few  minutes  was  thrown  out. 
The  egg  being  suspended  by  the  outsade  of  the 
nest,  was  saved  a second  time  from  breaking.  To 
see  what  would  happen  if  the  cuckow  was  removed^ 

I took  out  the  cuckow,  and  placed  the  egg  con- 
taining the.  hedge-sparrow  in  its  stead.  The  old 
birds,  during  this  time,  flew  about  the  spot,  showing 
signs  of  great  anxiety  ; but  when  I withdrew,  they 
quickly  came  to  the  nest  again.  On  looking  into 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  I found  the 
young  one  completely  hatched,  warm  and  liyely.  * 
The  hedge-sparrows  were  siiflered  to  remain  undis- 
,turbed  with  their  new  cha^e  for  three  hours, 
during  which  time  they  paid  every  attention  to  it, 
when  the  cuckow  was  again  put  into  the  nest. 
The  old  sparrows  had  been  so  much  disturbed  by 
these  intrusions,  that,  for  some  time,  they  show^ 
an  unwillingness  to  come  to  it : however,  at  length, 
they  came ; and,  on  examining  the  nest  again  in  a 
few  minutes,  I found  the  young  sparrow  was 
tumbled  out.  It  was  a second  time  restored ; but 
.again  experienced  the  same  fate. — From  these  ex- 
periments, and  supposing  from  the  feeble  appear, 
ance  of  the  cuckow,  just  disengaged  from  the  shell, 
that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  displacing  either  the 
egg  or  the  young  sparrow,  I was  induced  to  believe 
that  the  old  sparrows  were  the  only  agents  in 
this  seemingly  unnatural  business : but  1 afterwards 
clearly  perceived  the  cause  of  this  strange  pheno- 
naenoD,  by  discovering  the  young  cuckow  in  ,the 
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■’act  of  displacing  his  fellow-nestlings.”  Mr.  Jen- 
ner  remarks,  that  though  nature  permits  the  young 
cuckow  to  make  this  great  waste,  yet  the  animals 
thus  destroyed  are  not  thrown  away  or  rendered 
useless.  At  the  season  when  this  happens,  great 
numbers  of  tender  quadrupeds  «nd  reptiles  are 
seeking  provision  ; and  if  they  find  the  callow 
nestlings  which  have  fallen  victims  to  the  young' 
cucko.w,  they  are  furnished  with  food  well  adaptetl 
to  their  peculiar  state.  The  bird  anives  in  Britain 
about  the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th, 
and  departs  in  the  first  w'eek  of  July.  To  this 
shortness  of  the  period  of  residence,  joined  with  the 
numerous  progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  fo 
. yield,  Mr.  Jenner' attributes  the  motive  for  this 
singular  arrangement  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
By  means  of  this  resource,  cuckow’s  eggs  are  laiil 
in  an  abundance  that  could  not  be  effected  if  the 
bird  was  to  sit  herself ; and,  beside,  the  egg  laid  on 
the  last  day  before  she  quits  the  country  is  left  in 
cai'eful  hands,  and  the  young  one  follows  at  a fu- 
ture period.  - 

Another  species  of  the  Cuculus  or  Cuckow  genus 
is  the  Cuckow  Indicator  or  “ Honey-guide,”  which 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  has  an  extraordinary 
faculty  of  discovering  honey,  of  which  it  is  very 
fond.  The  Dutch  farmers  and  Hottentots  hear 
•the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  imitate  the  sound  of  this 
inrd  in  the  morning  before  it  goes  to  feed,  which 
brings  it  to  them,  and  when  it  moves  off  for  its  re- 
past, they  follow,  as  correctly  as  possible,  the  di- 
rection of  its  flight,  and  scarcely  ever  fail  t8' arrive 
at  some  store  of  wild  honey. 

Cucumber,  See  the  next  article. 
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" ' CocoABiTACiB,  the  name  of  an  ord^  in  the’^fir^* 
inents  of<  Linnoeus,  consisting  of  plants  which  re- 
semble the  gourd  in  external  figure,  habit,  virtaen, 
and  ’sensible  qualities.  These  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  1.  Those  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  as 
the  passion-flower.  2.  Those  with  male  and  fe>  - 
male  flowers  produced  either  on  the  same  or  dis^ 
tinct  roots,  as  the  cucumber,  &c.  In  these  the  male 
flowers  are  generally  separate  from  the  female  on 
the  same  root,  and  that  either  in  the  same  angle  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  the  “ sicyos”  or  serpent  cucum- 
ber ; or  in  different  angles,  as  in  the  gourd. 

CuLEX,  the  gnat : is  produced  from  an  aquatic 
larva,  of  very  singular  appearance,  which,  when 
first  hatched  from  the  egg,  measures  about  the  tenth 
part  of  ail  inch . The  eggs  of  the  gnat  are  deported 
in  groupes  of  three  or  four  hundred  together,  are 
extremely  small,  and  are  placed  on  the  surface 
of  * the  water  close  to  the  leaf  or  stalk  of  some 
water  plant.  It  feeds  on  the  minute  vegetable 
and  animal  particles  which  it  finds  on  the  stagnant 
water,  the  head  being  armed  with  hooks  to  seize  on 
aquatic 'insects,  tind  other  kinds  of  food.  When  t 
arnved  at  its  full  growth,  it  casts  its  skin  and  cora^ 
roences  chrysalis.  In  this  state,  like  the  larva  from 
which  it  proceeded,  it  is  loco-motive,  springing 
about  in  the  water  in  a similar  manner.  When 
tcttdy  to  gfive  birth  to  the  Included  gnat,  which 
usually  happens  in  three  or  four  days,  it  rises  to  the 
btirface,  and  the  animal  quickly  emerges  from  its 
confinement.  Gnats  are  very  troublesome  in  all 
countries,  but  particularly  in  Laplandj  where  tlie 
air  'is  literally  filled  with  such  swarming  myriads, 
that  the  inhabitants  can  s<»rcely  venture  out  of  the 
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smoke  of  Uieir  fires : h^e  however  the  larva  which 
fill  the  lakes  of  Lapland  form  a delicious  and  tenipfc> 
mg'  repast  to  innumerable  multitudes  of  aquatre 
birds,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  very 
people  which  they  so  dr^dliiliy  torment. 

Culmination,  is  the  passage  of  any  heavenly 
body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greatest  altitude  for 
any  given  day. 

■ Culprit,  a formal  reply  of  a proper  offiew  in 
court,  in  behalf  of  the  king,  after  a criminal  has 
pleaded  not  guilty,  affirming  him  to  be  guilty.  The 
term  is  taken  from  culpabilis  and  pret,  importing 
that  he  is  ready  to  prove  the  accused  guilty.  ' 

CuLVERiNE,  a long  slender  piece  of  ordnance, 
serving  to  carry  a ball  to  a great  distance.  > ‘ 

.Cvv-gallsy  a name  given  to  a curious  kind:  of 
galls  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  some 
other  trees.  They  contain  the  worm  of  a small  fiy 
that  passed  through  all  its  changes  in  this  habi- 
tation, being  sometimes  found  in  shape  of  a worm-, 
sometimes  in  the  nymph  and  sometimes  in  the  fly- 
state,  in  the  cavity.  > 

X CupRESsus,  a genus  in  botany,  ef  which  the  most 

beautiful  species  is  the  horizontal  Cyprus,  which  is 
the  common  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  T^evant, 
and  is  said  to  resist  the  worm,  the  moth,  and  putre- 
faction. The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  eleven 'hundr^  years,  to  the  time  of  Pope 
tlugenius,  were  perfectly  sound  and  .entire  when 
they  were  exchanged  by  that  Pontiff,  for  gates  of 
brass.  The  Athenians  used  to  bury  their  dead  in 
coffins  of,  cypress,  and  the  mummy  chests  Iwought 
with  those  bodies  out  of  Egypt  are  made  of  their 
woqd.j,.-  'j-  - . 1 . • » » V ^ ir  i* 
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^'^CoR^N^'an’officiating/ but  iinbene6e^, 
man,  who  performs  the  duty  of  a church,  reoeivra 
a salary  from  the  incumbent  of  the  livings,  and  may 
he  displaced  by  him  or  by  the  bishop.  Other  enrates 
are  perpetual.  These  are  appointed  where  the 
tithes  are  impropriated,  or  in  the  hands  of  laymra, 
and  no  vicarage  is  endowed.  This  situation  is  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour;  and  the  profits 
arise  either  iirom  a fiixed  stipend  or  from  a certain 
portion  of  the  tithes. 

CuBCULiO,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  Coleoptera 
<Hrder,  which  the  curculio  nucum,  or  nut- weevil,  is 
the  insect  produced  by  the  maggot  residing  in  the 
hazel  nut,  and  is  universally  l^own.  The  female 
pierces  the  young  nut  with  its  proboscis,  and  de- 
posits an  egg,  which  is  hatched  there,  and  the  worm 
lives  on  the’  kernel,  till  at  length  the  utU;  tails  to 
the  ground,  and  the  insect  creeps  out  of  the  hole 
which  it  has  made  by  gnawing.  It  burrows  under 
ground,  where  it  lies  dormant  7 w 6 months,  and 
then  casting  its  skin  commences  a chrysalis  of 
beetle  tribe,  in  due  course  it  casts  its  skin  agmn  and 
soars  an  inhaintant  of  the  upper  world.  Many  of ; 
the  species  of  foreign  and  hot  climates  are  large 
and  of  extreme  beauty,  but  the  most  brilliant  is  the 
*‘'lmperiaiis,'’  or  diamond  beetle,  a native  of 
Brazil,  which,  when  seen  through  a magnifying- 
glass,  afibrds  one  of  the  ^nest  sighht  ima^nsdrle.. 

<•  CkjRPBw,  a signal  given  in  cities  taken  in  war.  See. 
to  ■ the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed.  Pasquin  says,  HT 
was  so  caUed,  as  b«ng  intended  to  warn  people  to 
secure  themselves  agsunst  the  robberies  and  riots  of 
the  night.  The  most  eminent  curfew  in  England 
wtb  that' established  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
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who  ordained  that,  at  the  ring^ngf  of  a bell  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one,  under  severe 
penalties,  should  extinguish  lights  and  fires,  and  go 
to  bed  : whence,  to  this  day,  a bell  rung  about  this 
time  is  called  a curfew-bell. 

Current,  a term  used  to  express  the  present 
time  : thus,  1811  is  the  current  year : the  eighth 
current  is  the  8th  of  the  present  month.  The 
price  current  is  the  known  and  ordinary  price.  We 
say  current  coin”  for  the  known  and  common 
coin  of  the  country. 

Currying,  the  business  of  a currier,  or  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  leather  with  oil,  tallow,  &c.  The 
chief  occupation  is  in  softening  and  suppling  ox 
and  calf  slons,  which  make  the  upper  leathers  of 
shoes,  coverings  of  saddles,  coaches,  and  manufac  • 
tures  that  are  required  to  keep  out  water.  The 
currier  receiv^  the  skins  from  the  tanner. 

CusTOBis,  in  political  economy,  the  duties,  toll, 
tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon  mer- 
chandize exported  and  imported,  and  which  form 
a branch  of  the  perpetual  taxes.  They  were  de- 
nominated, in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  ancient 
English  records,  “ custuraa,”  an  appellafion  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  word  “ cons- 
tum”  or  “ coutum,”  which  signifies  toll  or  tri- 
bute, not  “ consuetudines,”  which  is  the  language 
of  the  law,  whenever  it  means  customs,  usages. 
Customs,  as  increasing  the  prices  of  commodities 
in  an  immoderate  degree,  creating  the  offence  of 
smuggling,  and  requiring  great  expenditure  in 
their  collection,  are  among  the  most  impolitic  and 
tinstatesman-like  means  of  raising  a public  revenue.  ‘ 

The  ancient  customs  of  E^l^d  have  been 
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.u«iiw%  {Dio, three  branpW.  (1.  duties 

.OD  ,m:oo1  ,Aud  leatl»er : 2.  The  duty, ^ so 

muck  per -too,  celled  tonnage,:  .and  JS.  Ihe  dyuty 
upon  all  other.goods  at  so  muck  in  the, pound 
nominated  poundage.  At  this  time  there  are  more 
4hau  .1200  articles  subject  to  ike-  custom  dutiea*  und 
4U  the  year  1806  tkey  .produced  a. net  sum  of  very 
nearly  .tivalve  millions  sterling.  i 

Custom- Aouse,  an, office  in  a niiaritime  .city -w 
.port-town,  for  the  receipt  of  customs. 

CusTos  rotulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  custody 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  peace,  and 
also  of  ffie  ^couuuission  of  the  peace  itself.  There 
is.one  in  each  county. 

CUTIQJ.B,  a thin  .membrane  closely  lying  upon  ' 
the  skin  or  cutis,  of  which  it  seems  a part,  and  4o 
which  it  adheres  very  drmly.  > 

Cutis  >s  that  strong  covering  .which  envelopes 
the  whole  external  surffice  of  animals.  Gihe  cutis 
is  a peculiar  modification  of -gelatine  enabled  -to 
resist  the  action  ^ water.;  and  readily  converted 
into  glue. 

, 4^utlert.  Though  oufiery  in  die  general  sense 
eompiiseg  all  those  articles  ^nominated  edge  took), 
itis  mure  particularly  confined.to  the  manufacture 
of  hnives,  forks,  scissors,  pen-kuives,  -razors,  ^ and 
swords.  Xlamascas  was  anciently  famed  -for  ite 
razors,  sabresy  and  swords.  The  latter,  are  said  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  .flexibility^  elasticity, 
and  hardness.  All  tlmse  articles  -of  cutlery  which 
do  not  require  a fine  polish^  and  are  of-low  pricef 
are  made  from  blistered  steel.  Those  articles  which 
require  the  edge  tp  possess  grpat  tenacUyy  at  the 
same  tiinethat  superior  hardne^  is  not  jrequired,  are 
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made  from  sheer-steel.  The  finer  kinds  of 'cutlery 
are  made  from  steel  which  has  been  in  a state  of 
fusion,  and  which  is , termed  cast-steel,  no  other 
kinds  being  stisceptllile  of  a fine  polish.  Table  ' 
knives  are  mostly  made  of  sheer-steel,  the  tang 
and  shoulder,  or  bolster^  being  of  iron,  the  blade* 
part  being  attached  by  giving  them  a welding  heat. 

The  knives  after  forging  are  hardened  by  heating 
them  red  hot,  and  plunging  them  into  water  ; they 
are  afterwards  heated  over  the  fire  till  they  become 
blue,  and  then  ground.  The  handles  of  table- 
knives  are  made  of  ivory,  horn,  bone,  stag-hom, 
and  wood,  into  which  the  blades  are  cemented  with 
resin  and  pulverized  brick.  Forks  are  made  al- 
most altogether,  by  the  aid  of  the  stamp  and  ap- 
propriate dies.*  The  prongs  only  are  hardened' 
and  tempered.  Razors  are  made  of  cast  steel,  thfe 
edge  of  a razor  requiring  the  combined  advantages 
of  great  hardness  and  tenacity.  After  the  razor’ 
blade  is  forged,  it  is  hardened  by  gradually  heating 
it  to  a bright  red  heat,  and  plungingit  into  cold 
waters  It  is  tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards 
till  a brightened  part  appears  of  a straw  colour.  It’ 
would  be  more  equally  effected  by  sand,*  or  what  is 
still  better,  in  hot  oil,  or  fusible  mixture'  consisting 
of  eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of- 
tin.  A thermometer  being  placed  in-the  liquid  at- 
thetime  therazors  are  immersed  for  the  purpMe"'  of 
indicating  the*  proper  temperature,  which' is  about' 

500  of  Fahrenheit.  After ’the  razor  hhs’bwrt' 
ground  into  its  proper  shape,'  it  is  finished  by* 
glazing  and  polishing.  The  glazor  ‘ isr*  formed  of 
wood,  faced  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin';  afthritS' 
turned  to  the  proper  affd'siie; 
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filled  with  notches,  which  are  filled  up  with  emery 
and  tallow.  This  instrument  gives  to  the  razor  « 
smooth  an<l  uniform  surface,  and  consequently  a 
fine  edge.  The  polisher  consists  of  a piece  of  cir- 
cular wood  running  upon  an  axis,  like  that  of  the 
stone  or  the  glazor.  It  is  coated  with  leather, 
having  I'rom  time  to  time  its  surface  covered  with 
crocus  martis.  The  handles  of  high  priced  razors 
are  made  of  ivory  and  tortoise  shell,  but  in  general 
they  are  of  polished  horn,  which  are  preferred  on 
account  of  their  cheapness  and  durability.  The 
horn  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  placed  between  two  cor- 
responding dies,  having  a recess  of  the  shape  of  the 
handle.  By  this  process  the  horn  admits  of  consi- 
derable extension  ; if  the  horn  is  not  previously 
black,  the  handles  are  dyed  black  by  means  of  a 
bath  of  logwood  and  green  vitriol.  The  clear  horn 
handles  are  sometimes  stained  so  as  to  imitate  the 
tortoise-shell:  this  is  elfected  by  laying  upon  the 
handle  a composition  of  three  parts  of  potash,  one 
of  minium,  ten  of  quick-lime,  and  as  much  water 
as  will  make  the  whole  into  a pulpy  mass.  Those 
parts  of  the  handle  requiring  darker  shades,  are 
covered  thicker  than  the  otlier.  After  this  sub- 
stance is  laid  upon  the  handles,  they  are  placedl 
before  the  fire  the  time  requisite  for  giving  the 
proper  effect. 

The  manufacture  of  pen-knives  is  divided  into 
three  departments  ; the  first  is  the  forging  of  tli« 
blades,  the  spring,  and  the  iron  scales  ; the  second, 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades  ; and  the 
third,  the  handling,  which  consists  in  fitting  up  all 
the  parts,  and  finisliing  the  kniie.  The  blades  are 
made  of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  te»« 
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pered  to  about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  razors. 
In  grinding  they  are  made  a little  more  concave  on 
one  side  than  the  other  ; in  other  respects  they  are 
treated  in  a similar  way  to  razors.  The’  handles 
are  covered  with  horn,  ivory,  and  sometimes  wood ; 
but  the  most  durable  are  those  of  stag-horn.  The 
most  general  fault  in  pen-knives  is  that  of  being  too 
soil.  The  temper  ought  to  be  not  higher  than  a 
straw  colour,  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a pen-knife 
is  so  hard  as  to  snap  on  the  edge. 

The  beauty  and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  not 
displayed  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finer  kinds  of  scissars.  The  steel  em- 
ployed for  the  more  valuable  scissars  should  be 
cast  steel  of  the  choicest  qualities  ; it  must  possess 
hardness  and  uniformity  of  texture  for  the  sake  of 
assuming  a fine  polish,  great  tenacity  when  hot 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bow  or  ring  of  the 
scissar,  which  requires  to  be  extended  from  a solid 
piece,  having  a hole  previously  punched  through 
it.  It  ought  also  to  be  very  tenacious  when  cold, 
to  allow  that  delicacy  of  form  observed  in  those 
scissars  termed  ladies’  scissars.  After  the  scissars 
are  forged  as  near  to  the  same  size  as  the  eye  of 
the  workmen  can  ascertain,  they  are  paired.  The 
l)Ovvs  and  some  other  parts  are  filed  to  their  in- 
tended form,  the  blades  are  also  roughly  ground, 
and  the  two  sides  properly  adjusted  to  each  other 
after  being  bound  together  with  wire  and  hardened 
up  to  the  bows.  They  are  afterwards  heated  till 
they  become  of  a purple  colour,  which  indicates 
theii*  proper  temper.  Almost  all  the  remaining 
part  of  the  work  is  performed  at  the  grinding  mill, 
tvith  the  stone,  the  lap,  the  polisher,  and  the  br^sh.r 
t'OL.  w.  K 
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It  is  used  to  ji6llsh  those  parts  which  have  been 
filed,  and  which  the  lap  and  the  polisher  cannot  • 
touch.  Previously  to  screwing  the  scissars  to- 
gether for  the  last  time,  they  are  rubbed  over  with 
the  powder  of  quick-lime,  and  afterwards  wiped 
clean  with  a skin  of  soft  sheep  leather;  The  quick- 
lime absorbs  the  moisture  from  the'surface,  to  which 
the  rusting  of  steel  is  justly  attributed.  Scissars 
are  frequently  beautifully  ornamented  by  blueing 
and  gilding,  and  also  with  studs  of  gold  or  polished 
steel.  The  very  large  scissars  are  partly  of  iron 
and  partly  of  steel,  the  shanks  and  bows  beirig  of 
the  former.  These,  as  well  as  those  all  of  steel 
which  are  not  hardened  all  over,  cannot  be  po  * 

> lished  : an  inferior  sort  of  lustre,  however,  is  given 
to  them  bymean^  of  a burnish  of  hardened  po- 
lished steel,  which  is  very  easily  distinguished  from 
the  real  polish  by  the  irregularity  of  the  suidacei 
See  Rees’s  New  Cyclopedia. 

Cutter,  a small  vessel  calculated  for  swift  sail- 
ing, furnished  with  one  mast,  and  rigged  as  a sloop. 
They  are  commonly  navigated  in  the  English 
Channel ; and  are  usually  either  engaged  in  con- 
traband trade,  or  employed  by  government  to  take 
those  that  are  so. 

Cutting,  or  engraving  on  wood,  an  art  ctuTied 
to  a great  pitch  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
and  now  revived  and  practised  in  great  perfection. 
In  many  subjects,  the  engraving  on  wood  has  a 
richness  which  cannot  be  procured  on  copper.  <Jf 
modem  books  that  have  been  decorated  with  specie 
mens  of  this  art,  the  British  birds,  some  of  the  de- 
•igns  in  the  Fabtidux,  and  Mi*.  BulmePs  edition  of 
S^crtilie*^  will,  perhaps,  affbrd  examples  no 
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where  surpassed.  Cutting'  on  wood  is  also  prac* 
tised  for  many  coarser  purposes,  as  in  printing  ca* 
licoes  and  paper-bangings.  TJhe  best  wood  for  the 
blocks  is  that  of  box,  as  being  of  the  finest  grain, 
and  the  least  liable  to  warp,  or  be  worm-eaten.  In 
this  kind  of  engraving,  no  part,  it  must  be  obvious, 
can  be  etched.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  that  in 
this,  that  which  is  to  print  white  is  cut  away, 
while,  in  copper  engraving,  the  white  is  left  un> 
touched.  Hence,  it  may  often  be  observed,  that  in 
fine  wood-engravings,  beautiful  lights  present 
themselves,  which,  there,  are  among  the  smallest 
parts  of  the  artist’s  merit,  while,  in  copper,  the 
same  would  be  admirable,  if  not  impracticable. 
TJgo  4^  Carpi,  an  Italian  paunter  of  no  very  consi- 
derable talents,  was  the  inventor  of  tfiat  species  of 
engraving  on  wood  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
chiaro-QscMro,  in  imitation  of  drawing.  This  is  per- 
formed by  using  more  blocks  than  one  ; and  Cmpi 
commonly  had  three : the  fii-st  the  outline  and  dark 
shadows ; the  second  for  tfie  lighter  shadows  ; and 
the  third  for  the  half-tint.  In  this  manner  he 
produced  prints  after  several  designs  and  cartoons 
of  Raphael ; particularly  one  of  the  Sybil,  a de- 
scent from  the  cross  ; and  the  history  of  Simon, 
the  sorcerer.  He  died  in  1500.  This  art  was 
brought  to  a great  height  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  of 
Vienna,  and  by  Permigiano,  who  published  several 
excellent  pieces. 

Cycle,  in  chronology,  a certain  period  or  series 
of  numbers,  which  regularly  proceed  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  then  return  again  to  the  first, 
and  so  circulate  perpetually.  See  Chaonology. 

Cyder,  a drink  made  pf  the  juice  of  apples  by 
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exptressi6n.*  The  sweeter  apples  make ‘the  most 
agreeable  cyder.  In  pursuing  the  Devonshire  me> 
»thod  in  the  requisite  process,  it  is  to  be  ob^rved,  1. 
That  all  the  promiscuous  kinds  of  apples  that  have 
dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  be 
gathered  up  and  laid  in  a heap  by  themsdves,  and 

■ to  be  made  into  cyder  alter  having  lain  so  about  ten 
days.  3.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  iiom  the 
trees  having  already  acquired  some  degree  of  ma- 

- tuiity,  are  likewise  to  be  laid  in  a heap  by  them- 
selves, for  about  a fortnight.  3.  The  later  hard 

' traits,  which  are  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  ap-  - 
proach  of  frost  is  apprehend^,  are  to  be  laid  in  a 
separate  heap,  where  they  are  to  remain  a month 
-or  six  weeks,  by  which,  notwithstanding  fiost,Tain, 

- &c.  then*  juices  will  receive  such  maturation  as 
Mill  prepare  them  for  a kindly  fermentation,  and 
•which  they  could  not  attain  on  the  ti-ees  by  reason 
‘ of  the  coldness  of  the  season. 

V Cylinder,  in  geometry,  a solid  body,  supposed 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a parallelogram. 
If  the  generating  parallelogram  be  rectangular,' the 
cylinder  it  produces  will  be  a right  cylinder,  that 
is,  it  will  have  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  base. 
If  the  paralellogram  be  a rhombus,  or  rhomboids, 
the  cylinder  will  be  oblique  or  scalenous. 

Cyunder,  properties  of  the,  1 . The  section  of  every 
cylinder  by  a plain  oblique  to  its  base,  is  an  ellipsis, 
2.  The  superfices  of  a right  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  base  multiplied  into  the  length  of  its 

■ side.  3.  The  solidity  ofa  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area 
©fits  base,  multiplied  into  its  altitude.  4.  Cylin- 
ders of  the  same  base,  and  standing  between  the 

' saind  par^lels,  are  equal.  5f-  Every  cylindw  is  to 
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> jg^ribe4  m as  a to  6..  I^tiio  aUi* 

tildes  of  two  rigbt  cyUod^s  be  eqxial  to  tW  djlA* 
metars  of  tboir  bases,  those  eylmders  we  to  oue 
■another  as  the  cubes  of  the  diaot^rs  of  their 
j^Sjes.,  ... 

CvnK^,  a sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who  va- 
lued themselves  upon  their  ooptempt  of  ricbes  and 
.state,  arts  ap|d  sciences,  apd  every  thing,  in  short, 
except  virtue  and  nM»ali^.  This  sect  was  Ibundfd 
by  ’Antisthenes,  and  is  not  so  much  to  be  t re- 
garded as  a school  of  philosophy,  as  an  institution 
pf  manners'  Its  sole  object  was  to  subdue  the  pas- 
sions, and  produce  sipapUcity  of  manners. 

Cyi^,  the  gall  fly,  a genus  of  insects  qf  whiph 
there  are  35  species,  chiefly  found  in  the  oal(.  The 
most  beautiful  gall  is  the . production  of  the  oy  nips 
quei;cus  gemnue,  who  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  free  d^sUs  its  egg  in  the  interior,  and  hereby, 
with  the  hatching  and  progressive,  growth  r of  the 
larva  opoveris  it  from,  a healthy  bud  into  a him  dark 
green  gaU,  leafed  li^  a rose-bud  beginniiig  tP  blow, 
.about  aa  inch  in  diam^r,  and  ■ held  to  the  bmnph 
by  a pedicle.  ; . .. 

. Cypher,  denotes  certain  secret  characters  dis- 
guised and  varied.;  used- in  wrifli^  letters  that 
contain  some  secret,  not  to  be  understood  or  dis> 
covered  but  by  those  between  whom  the  cypher 
is  agreed  on.  .Writing  in  cypher  is  chiefly  prac- 
tisedijn  diplomatic.. coirespondence,  or -in  aflalrs 
that  nelate  Jp  war,  &q.  It  ahould<  possess  these 
propertipf ; :^.£lmiactem  .shnaH  be  easily 
unritten  ^aml  read  : they  should  hp.  xery  di^oult 
j)f  being  , found, .put,  nud  they  should  M clear 

Pyclppedia,  in 
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,^rfaiofa  under  the  word  Cipher,  the  ’irbolo  art  is  ex> 
hiinted.  See^DiPLOi^Tic  letters, 

«{rr<Cv!PE£A,^or>  cowry,  a shell  which  coatains  an 
atumal  of  the  slug  kind.<  ^ Cowries  are  fbund  ki  tlie 
Persian  Gulph  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  some  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  other  seas.  In  many  parts  they 
are  used  as  money  in' the  way  of  commerce.  * • 
r '^Cypamns,' the  carp,  a genus  of  hshes  of  which 
tlie  most  remarkable  species  is  the  gold-fish,  known 
here  as  an  object  of  imriosity,  but  a natiye  of  China, 
where,  it  is  kept  in  vases  oi'  immense  size  and  ex- 
'quisite  workmanship.  It  appears  sensible  of  favours. 
Citable  of  attachment,  and  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  attention  and  care  to  the  ladies 
lof  that  country.  * • • ‘ 

Czar,  a word  which,  in  the  Sdavonian  language, 
signifies  king.”  This  was  the  title  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Muscovy  were  known,  till,  about  the 
year  1772,  Peter  the  Great  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  European  Powers  to  style  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Emperors  of  all  the  Russias.  '•  Previously  ^ 
to  this,  the  Czar  was  sometimes  called  **  bis  Czarb- 
an  majesty.”  •' 


*.  O'  • ■’  ’ * 

J[^  the  fourth  letter  in  the  Alphabet,  <iis  a kind  of 
middle  sound  between  > die  t and  M,  kS  sMHind'is 
formed  by  a stronger  impulse  of  the«t(Migue  to  the 
'upper  part  of  the  mouth,  than  is-  necessary  Hi<tbe 
ftirb'nnneiation  ^.lhe>  It  is  jBallpd.alin^af let- 

ter l)ecaiisc  the  tongue  has  the  principal  share  m 
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the  proouncation  of  it.  D/  denotes  as  a numerail, 
oOO,  and  with  a dash  over  it  D is  5000:  as  aii  abl)M> 
Tiationitstands  for  Doctor  as  D.  D^  doctor  of  Di^ini> 
*y»  See.  D.  D.  D.  are  used  in  dedications  for  datf 
dicat  dedicut : and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for  dignum  Bta 
donum  dedit.  . 

Dactyl,  a ■ foot  in-  the  Latin  and  Greek  po^y, 
consisting  of  a long'  syllable  followed  by  two  short 
ones as,  murfnSrS.  ‘ 

'D^mon,  a name  used  by  the  ancients  for  certaih 
supernatural  beings,  whose  existence  they  sup^ 
posed.  They  were  spirits  or  genii  who  appeared 
to  men,  either  to  do  them  serrice  or  to  hurt  them. 
The  platonists  distinguish  between  Gods,  demons, 
and  heroes.  The  deemons  are  those  since  called 
argels.  Christians,  by  the  word  daemon  understand 
only  eril  spirits  or  devils.  ’Socrates  and  Tasso 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  being  each  attended 
*»y  a daemon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso,  this  pretension 
has  been  referred  to  an  hypochondriac  state-  of 
. mind ; in  Socratesj  the  matter  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  From  the  manner,  however,  in 
which  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described  hb 
damon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
spoke  figuratively  of  his  natui'al  comcience  or  intel- 
lect : “ it  directed  him  how  to  act  in  every  impor- 
tant occasion  of  life,  and  restrained  him  from  im- 
prudence of  conduct.  ’ ’ 

t country  of  Afri<»,  on  theslave  edait, 

situated  60  or  70  miles  from  the  Atlantm : die-Cflt 
pital  ift  Abomey . Ail  kinda  of  fruits  aboontd  in  thb 
idftile  country  : the  inhabitants  have' two-cropn. 
yeaf-7  tbeif  language  in  Portuguese : their  ireligioB 
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a most  miserable  superstition,  an4  tj^eir  g'ovem- 
ment  the  most  perfect  despotism  upon  earth. 

Dairo,  a liigh  dignity  in  Japan.  This  empire  is 
^said  to  be  under  two  sovereigns,  au  ecclesiastical 
pne  called  the  JJairo,  and  a secular  one  who  hears 
the  title  of  Kuho. 

Pairy,  a building  appropriated  to  the  manage- 
ment of  milk,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Situation  and  cleanliness  are  the  two 
grand  considerations  on  this  subject : the  first  should 
be  airy  and  cool ; the  second,  the  most  perfect  pos- 
sible. It  should  be  neatly  paved,  near  running 
watei',  and  its  windows  should  never  front  the 
south,  south-east,  or  south-west. 

Pi^MASK,  a silk-stuff,  with  a raised  pattern,  so 
as  that  the  right-side  of  the  damask  is  that  which 
has  the  flowers  raised  or  sattined.  It  has  its  name 
from  being  originally  brought  from  the  city  of 
Paniascus  in  Syria. 

Damask,  a kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders,  and  obtaining  its  name  from  its  large  pat- 
terns in  the  manner  of  Damask. 

Damask,  is  a name  also  given  to  a very  fine  steel 
brought  from  Damascusj  and  used  for  sword-blades 
;^nd  cutlasses.  See  Cutlery. 

Damaskeening,  or  damasking^  the  art  or  operation 
of  beautifying  iron,  steel,  &c.  by  making  incisions 
on  those  metals,  and  filling  thena  up  with  gold  and 
silver  wire.  This  method  of  ornament  is  cliiefly 
us^d  for  sword  blades,  guards,  aud  gripe^,  locks  of 
pistols,  6cc. 

Dampr,  in  natural  history,  noxious  steams  and 
§:^halations  i^suipg  from  tjie  earth.  These  damps 
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are  ctilefly  observed  ia  mines  and  coal*pitd  bcit 
vapours  of  the  same  description  will  often  esdape 
from  old  lavas  of  burning  mountain  ; and  in  those 
'countries  where  volcanoes  are  most  common,  will 
enter  houses,  and  kill  people  suddenly.  Four  kindb 
of  damps  are  usually  reckoned.  Of  the  approadi 
of  the  first,  or  “ choke-damp,”  which  is  the  most 
ordinary,  the  workmen  are  warned  by  the  circular 
shape  assumed  by  the  flame  of  their  candle,  which 
lessens  gradually  till  it  expires,  and  by  their  own 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Those  who  escape  swoon- 
ing, seldom  suffer  any  harm  from  it ; but  such  as 
swoon  away,  though  not  absolutely  suffocated,  yet 
experience  on  their  recovery  very  violent  convul- 
sions. The  second  kind  is  the  pease-bloom  damp, 
so  called  from  its  smell.  The  minei-s  in  the  pe^k 
of  Derbyshire  fancy  it  arises  from  the  great  nund- 
ber  of  the  red  trefoil  flowers,  which  they  call  U6'- 
ney-suckles,  that  abound  in  the  limestone  meadows 
of  the  peak.  This  damp,  they  say,  always  comes 
in  the  summer-time,  but  has  never  been  known  to 
be  mortal : probably  its  smell  gives  timely  notice  to 
avoid  its  effects.  Tlie  third  is  the  most  pestilen- 
tial, and  the  most  extraordinary  of  any,  if  what  is 
said  of  it  be  true.  Mr.  Jessop,  who  describes  this 
and  the  former,  had  his  accounts  from  the  minera. 
Those  who  pretend  to  have  seen  it  describe  it  thus ; 
in  the  highest  parts  of  the  roof  of  those  passages,  in 
a mine  which  branches  out  from  the  main  grove, 
they  see,  suspended,  a round  thing,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a foot-ball,  which,  when  covered  with  a 
film  of  the  thickness  and  colour  of  a splinter,  or 
any  * other  accident,  the  damp  immediately ' flies 
out  and  suffocates  all  the  company.  The  miners 
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have  a \^ay  .pf  breaking  it  at  a distance,  by  means 
of  a stick  and  long  rope ; and  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  purify  the  place  with  Are.  They  assert 
that  it  is  formed  from  ^e  steam  of  the  candles  and 
their  own  bodies,  ascends  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
vault,  and  there  condenses  ; and  that,  in  time,  a him 
growing  over  it,  it  becomes  pestilential.  The  fourth 
is  the  fulminating,  or  fire  damp,  which  being 
touched  with  the  flame  of  a candle,  takes  Are,  and 
explodes  with  extreme  violence. 

Damsel,  from  the  French  damoiselUy  a name  an* 
ciently  given  to  young  ladies  of  noble  or  genteel 
extraction.  The  word,  though  an  extremely  ele* 
gant  one,  is  now  seldom  used,  except  jocularly  ^r 
in  poetry. — Damoisel,  or  damoiseau^  the  mascuUnp 
of  the  same  word,  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
young  men  of  rank ; thus  we  read  of  damsel  Pepiut 
damsel  Louis  le  groSy  damsel  Richard,  prince  of 
Wales.  From  the  sons  of  kings,  this  appellation 
first  passed  to  those  of  great  lords  or  barons,  after- 
wards to  those  of  gentlemen,  who  were  not  yet 
knights,  and,  at  present  (such  is  the  prog^es^  of 
language),  it  is  never  used. 

Dance,  or  dancingy  as  at  present  practised,  may 
be  defined  an  agreeable  motion  of  the^bedy,  ad- 
justed by  art  to  the  measui’es  or  tune  of  instru- 
ments but,  according  to  what  some  reckon  more 
agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the  art,  dancing  is 
**  the  ai't  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  mind, 
or  the  passions,  by  measured  steps  or  bounds  that 
are  made  in  cadence,  by  regulated  motions  of  the 
body,  and  by  graceful  gestures  ; all  p^ormed  to 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments  or  of  the  voice.” 
These  definitions  apply,  properly,  to  v^ry  dif- 
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ferent  practices  ; the  first  is  the  ordinal^  datiee, 
the  second,  the  ballet-dance : the  one  an  exercise, 
the  other  a performance.  As  an  exercise,  or 
amnsetnent,  artificial  dancing  is  nothing  more  than‘ 
a methodized  act  instinctive  in  the  human  framed 
To  teach  dancing,  is  to  teach  the  activity  of  thd 
body  to  display'  itself  in  a manner  regulated  by 
principles  of  grace,  or  in  imitation  of  steps  and 
gestures  which  others  have  used  with  approbation. 
Dancing  is  a most  salutary  exercise.  By  its  me- 
chanical effects  on  the  body,  it  inspires  the  mind 
with  cheerfulness.  The  music  which  accompanies 
it,  has  effects  upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon 
the  mind.  It  is  addressed  through  the  avenue  of 
the  ears  to  the  brain,  the  common  centre  nf  life 
and  motion,  whence  its  oscillations  are  communi- 
cated to  every  part  of  the  system,  imparting  to 
each  that  equable  and  uniform  vigour  and  action 
upon  which  the  healthy  state  of  all  the  fiitictions 
depends.  By  the  power  of  music,  many  remark- ' 
able  cures,  particularly  of  those  disorders  which 
are  much  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  ai’c 
known  to  have  been  performed.  Dahcing  should 
not  he  used  more  than  onCe  or  twice  a week  ; nor 
should  it  even  be  continued  till  weaiiness  cbme’s  * 
on  ; nor  should  thfe  dancer  too  soon  encounter  the 
cold  air.  If  the  dance  is  not  performed  under' 
cover,  motion  should  no^  be  too  suddenly  discon- 
tinued. Dancing  is  usually  an  effect  and  indica- 
tion of  gaiety;  but'Pallepratfissvires  us,  that  tliere 
are  nations  in  Sohth  America,  who  dance  to  Cxpi^s 
sorrow.  It’haS'  been  in  use  among  every 'pedpld/ 
civil  Add' savage,  though  held  in^estCem  among 
sbttre,^  arfd "in  cohtedapt  aihort^  othefb . Mlhry  % 
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ainples  may  be  adduced,  ancient  and  mod^,  - of . 
its  use  in  religious  ceremonies.  • 

Dance,  Country^  is  generally  considered  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  though  now  transplanted  into  ahnost  all 
the  countries  ami  courts  of  Europe  ; but  the  name, 
seeming  to  imply  a rustic  way  of  dancing  bor- 

* rowed  from  country- people  or  peasants,  is  by  some 
others  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  the  French, 
contre-danse^  wherein  a number  of  persons  placing 
themselves  opposite  each  other  begin  a figure. 
There  is  no  established  rule  for  the  composition  of 
tunes  to  this  dance,  because  there  is  in  music  no 
kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  measured 
by  the  motions  common  in  dancing. 

Dancing,. or  wire,  walking,  leaping,  danc- 
ing, and  performing  various  other  feats,  to  the 
sound  of  music,  upon  a rope  or  wire,  stretched 
across  a stage  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from 

• the  ground.  The  actions  exhibited  in  this  manner, 
are  often  astonishing,  and  show,  in  connection 
with  others,  the  extensive  and  versatile  powers  of 
the  human  frame.  Every  thing  in  the  art  depends 
upon  the  equilibrium  preserved,  and  a degree  of 
practice  that  removes  all  the  obstacles  of  fear.  The 
feet  of  the  performer  are  chalked,  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  of  a smooth  sole,  and  he  is  assisted 
in  the  preservation  of  his  balance  by  a long  pole.  ^ 
Suetonius,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  mention  elephants  ^ 
that  were  taught  to  walk  on.  the  rope. 

Dane-gelt,  a tax  laid  on  every  hide  of  land  by. 
the  Danes,  when  they  came  over  into  this  coun- 
try, on  our  ancestors  the  Saxons,  as  the  temas  of 
peace  and  departure.  It  was  first  imposed  as  a ^ . 
continual  yearly  tax  upon  the  whole  nation  und^‘ 
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king  Ethelred.  It  Was  levied  by  William  I and 
II,  and  finally  abolished  by  king  Stephen. 

Daniel,  book  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  contains 
a history  of  many  things  done  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Pei-sian  empires,  as  well  as  a prophecy  of 
things  to  be  donei  and  many  calamities  to  be  exe- 
cuted, with  a final  deliverance  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  The  style  of  this  book  is  neither  so  lofty 
nor  figurative  as  that  of  the!*  other  prophets,  it  is 
more  like  that  of  an  historian  than  of  a prophet. 
Part  of  the  book  was  originally  written  in  the  Chal- 
dee language,  and  the  rest  in  Hebrew.  The  Jews 
do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  the  prophets,  because 
he  lived  the  life  of  a courtier  rather  than  that  of  a 
prophet,  and  because  his  revelations  were,  not  in 
the  prophetic  manner,  but  by  dream  and  visions  in 
the  night,  which  they  say  is  the  very  lowest  de- 
gree of  revelation.  Christ,  however,  to  whose  aii-  , 
thority  Christians  must  ever  submit,  has  decided' 
the  question  by  refeiring  to  him  as  a prophet,  (spe 
Matt,  xxiv.)  “ Among  the  prophetsj”  says  the* 
illustrious  Newton,  “ Daniel  is  most  distinct  in 
order  of  time,  and  easiest  to  be  understood  ; and^  ' 
therefore,  in  things  that  relate  to  the  last  times,* 
he  must  be  made  a key  to  the  rest.’* 

Data,  among  mathematicians,  a term  used  for  - 
such  things  and  quantities  as  are  given  or  known, ' 
in  order  to  find  other  things  therefrom,  that  are, 
unknown.  Euclid  uses  the  word  for  such  spaces, 
lines,  and  angles,  as  are  of  a given  magnitude, 
or  to  which  we  can  assign  others  equal.  * 

Date,  inlaw,  is  the  description  ofthe  day,  month 
or  year  of  our  Lord  ; and  year  of  the  reign  of  'the  » 
king,  in  wbi«h  a deed,  or  other  writing  WM  made.*‘‘^' 
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' Date,  the  fruit  of  the  phanix  or  great  palm- 
tree. 

Dative,  in  grammar,  the  third,  or  one  of  the 
oblique  cases  in  the  declension  of  nouns,  express- 
ing the  state  or  relation  of  a thing  to  whose  profit 
or  loss  some  other  thing  is  referred.  It  is  called 
dativCy  because  usually  governed  by  a verb  im- 
plying something  to  be  given  to  a person.  In 
Latin  the  dative  is  distinguished  by  the  termination 
of  the  word ; in  English,  where  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  cases,  the  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
preposition  to  or  for:  thus,  amicus  (the  nominative 
case)  “ a friend,”  amico ; in  English  “ to  a friend,” 
is  the  dative,  or  giving  case. 

Dauphin,  the  title  of  eldest  sons  or  heirs  apparent 
of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  who,  in  1343,  received  the  province  of  Dau- 
phine  from  Humbert,  dauphin  of  the  Viennois,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  so  borne,  to  that  of  Lewis 
XVI.  The  dauphin,  in  his  letters-patent,  styled 
himself,  “ By  the  grace  of  God,  eldest  son  of 
France,  and  dauphin  of  Viennois.”  By  the  late 
revolutions  the  title  is  entirely  done  away. 

Day,  according  to  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  word,  that  space  of  time  during  which 
it  continues  to  be  light,  in  contradistinction  to  night, 
or  the  space  of  time  which  it  is  dark : but  the 
period  of  light  being  somewhat  vague  and  indeter- 
minate, the  time  between  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  day ; and  the 
tdme  that  elapses  between  its  setting  and  its  rising 
hgain,  as  the  night.  The  day  is  divided  into  hours, 
and  a certain  number  of  days  make  a weeje,  a 
a y^r.  The  old  Latin  names  fot  fr(e 
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days  of  the  week  are  stiQ  retained  in  the  journals 
and  proceeding  of  parliament,  and  also  by  phy> 
sicians : these  are  dies  Solis  ; dies  Lonee ; Martis ; 
Mercurii ; Jovis ; Veneris,  and  Saturni.  The  nor* 
therly  nations  have  substituted  for  the  Romau  gods 
and  goddesses,  such  of  their  own  as  most  nearly 
resembled  them  in  their  peculiar  attiibutes : thus 
the  third  day  of  the  week,  consecrated  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  Mars,  was  named  fittm  the  Scandinavian 
deity  Tyr,  in  the  Danish  and  Swedish  language  it 
is  Tyrsdag,  whence  our  Tuesday.  Tyr  was  the 
god  of  war,  among  the  nations  of  the  north,  as 
Mars  was  among  the  Romans.  From  Odin,  or,  as 
it  was  pronounced,  Wodin,  we  derive  Wednesday. 
Odin  answered,  according  to  Tacitus,  to  the  Mer- 
cury of  tile  Romans.  Thursday  is  the  day  of 
Thor,  the  most  formidable  of  the  northern  nations, 
answering  to  the  dies  Jovis  of  the  ancients.  The 
goddess  Freya,  from  whom  we  derive  our  Friday, 
bears  a still  greater  resemblance  to  Venus.  The 
astionomical  day,  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  article  Chronology,  begins  at  noon,  or  when  the 
son’s  centre  is  on  the  meridian,  and  is  reckoned 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  following  noon.  The 
astronomical  day  or  the  interval  of  time  between 
two  succesfflve  transits  of  the  sun’s  centre  over  the 
meridian,  is  called  likewise  a solar  day.  See 
Chronology.  , / . 

Vayg  of  grace,  in  commerce,  a customary  num- 
ber of  days  allowed  for  the  pa3mient  of  a bill  after 
it  becomes  due.  Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
in  England ; ten  in  France  and  at  Dantzic ; eight 
•at  Naples;  six  at  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp ; lour  at  Framsfort ; five  at  Leipsic ; 
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twdve  at  Hambuf^h ; six  in  Portagal ; fourte^ 

in  Spain  ; and  thirty  at  Genoa.  See 'Exchange. 

» 'Deacon,  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
(deacons,  • priests,  • and  bishops)  in  the  English 

• church.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  New 
‘Testament  for  ariy  one  that  ministers  in  the  service 
*of  God;  'in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 

• styled  deacons : but,'  in  <its  restrained  sense,  it  is 
taken  for  the  third  oi'der  of  the  clergy,  as  appears 
from- the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 

‘ Irtio  constantlystilethem'ministers  of  the  mysteries 

• ef  Christ,  ministers  of  episcopacy  ahd*  the  church. 
‘In -England,' the  form  of  ordaining  a deacon  de- 

• dares  that  it  is  his  office  to  assist  in  the**  distribu- 
tion of  the  holy  communion ; in  which',  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  the  antient  church,  he-is  confined 
. to  the  administration  of  the  wine  to  the  commimi- 
'<;ants.  A deacon  is  not  capable  of  any  ecclesiastical 
. promotion ; yet  he  may  be'  chaplain  to  a family, 

curate  to  a beneficed  clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a 

• parish  church.  He  may  be  ordained  in  the  23rd 
year  of  his  age ; but  it  is  expressly  provided,  that 
tHo  bishop  shall  ordain  the  same  person  a deacon  and 
'.priest  the  same  day.  In  Scotland,  the  deacon’s 

office  is  only  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

Dead.  See  Death.  . ’ • 

Dead  wen’s-eyeA,  in  < sea-language,  a kind  of 
blocks,  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  sheevers, 
■w  hereby  the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains. 

• .Tiv.KM-reckoningi  in  naval  affairs,  the  judgnaeAt 
or  estimation  which  is  made  of  a place  where  a ship 

>ii,  W'ithout  any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
, and.  it  is  performed  by  f keeping  an  account  of  her 
^ w>y  by  the  lug,  in  knowing  the  course  which  they 
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JiavB  steered  by  the  compass,  and  by  rectifying’  att 
the  allowances  for  drift,  lee- way,  &c.  accordingly 
a ship’s  known  trim.  This  reckoning  is  always 
to  be  corrected  as  often  as  any  good  obserratioii 
can  be  obtained. 

Deafness,  the  want  of  the  sense  of  bearing,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Deafness  generally  arises 
either  from  an  obstruction  or  depression  of  the  au- 
ditory nerve ; or  from  some  collection  of  matter  in 
the  cavities  of  the  inner  ear  ; or  from  the  auditory 
passage  being  stopped  up  by  hardened  excretion  ; 
or  lastly,  from  some  excrescence,  or  swelling  of 
the  glands,  or  some  tbreign  body  introduce.-— 
Those  bom  deaf  are  also  dumb,  as  not  being  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  least  in  the  common 
way : yet,  as  the  eyes  may  in  some  measure  serve 
them  for  ears,  they  may  understand  what  is  said, 
by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue,  hands,  and  by 
tiie  general  gesture  of  the  speaker,  and  even  ac- 
custom themselves  to  move  their  own,  as  they  see 
others  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  express  them- 
selves. Thus  Amman,  a Swiss  physician,  residing 
at  Amsterdam,  effected  surprising  things  of  this 
kind,  and  reduced  his  method  to  a regular  art,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  the  year  1692. 
Since  that  period,  the  names  of  Wallis  and  Braid- 
,wood  have  been  known  in  the  same  pursuit ; and 
lUe  celebrity  of  the  abb6  de  l’Ep6e,  in  France,  k 
the  foundatioi^of  baron  von  Kotzebue’s  impressive 
play,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Deaf  and 
^Dumh.  We  shall  transcribe  an  extract  from  a 
work  published  by  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  as 
aeflEplaoatory  of  the  method  adopted  by  M.  dei’Ep^, 
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and  which'  comprehends  the  leading  principles  of 
'his  scheme.  . ' i 

It  is  not  by  the  mere  pronunciation  of  wor^ 
iin  any  language  that  we  are  taught  their  signifi- 
cation : the  words  door,  window.  Sea  in  our  own, 
/might  have  been  repeated  to  us  hundreds  of  times 
in  vain : we  should  never  have  attached  an  idea  to 
them,  had  not  the  objecis  designated  by  these 
names  been  shown  to  us  at  the  same  time.  A sign 
of  the  hand  or  of  the  eye  has  been  the  sole  means 
;by  which  we  learned  to  unite  the  idea  of  these  ob- 

■ jects  with  the  sounds  that  struck  our  ear.  ' When- 
ever we  beard  these  sounds,  the  same  ideas  arose 
;in  our  minds  because  we  recollected  the  signs 

made  I.,  us  when  they  were  pronounced.  * t 

“ Exactly  similar  must  be  our  measures  with  the 
.deaf  and  dumb.  Their  tuition  commences  with 
'teaching  them  a manual  alphabet,  such  as  boys  at 

■ school  make  use  of  to  hold. conversation  at  one  end 
of  a form  with  their  companions  at  the  other.  The 
.various  figures  of  these  letters  strike  forcibly  the 
• eyes  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  who  no  more, con- 
found them  than  we  confound  the  various  sounds 
that  strike  our  ears. 

“ We  nextjwrite  (I  say  because  in  the  ope- 
rations with*  my  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  I ti^quently 
have  assistance)  in  large  characters  with  a white 
crayon  upon  a black  table,  these  two  w'ords  the 
door,  and  we  shew  them  the  door^  They  imme- 
diately apply  their  manual  alphabet  five  or  six  time* 
:to  each. of  the  letters  composing  the  word  rfoor, 
r^they  - spell  it  with  their  fingers)  and  impress  on 
^w.tnemory  the  number  of  letters  and  arrange 
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luentof  them;  .this  done,  they  efface  the  woTd^'^d 
taking  the  crayon  themselves,  wiite  it  dovvn  ia 
characters,  no  matter  whether  w.ell.  or  ill  formed, 
afterwards  they,  will  .write  as  often  as  you.  show 
them  the  object.  . ' ; . - 

“ It  will  be  the  same  with  respect  to  every, thing 
else  pointed  out > to  them,  the  name,  being.  previ> 
ously  written  down,  which  being  first  on  the  table 
in  large  characters  may  afterwards  be  inscribed 
in  characters  of  ordinary  size  upon  different  cards, 
and  these  being  given  to  them,  they  amuse  tbeiQ- 
selves  in  examining  one  anothers  proficiency, 
and  ridicule  those  that  blunder.  Experience,  has 
imanifested,  that  a deaf  and  dumb  person  possessing 
any  mental  powers,  will  acquire,  by  this  method, 
upwards.of  eighty  words  in  less  than  three  days. 

^ Take  some  cards,  having  suitable  inscriptions, 
and  deliver  them  one  by  one  to  your  pupil,  he  will 
carry  his  hand  successively  to  every  part  of  his 
body  conformably  to  the  name  on  the . card  deli- 
vered to  him. ' Mix  and  shuffle  the  cards  ; he  will 
make  no  mistake,  or  if  you  choose  him  to  write 
down  any  of  these  names,  on  the  tab^p,  you  will  sqe 
him  in  like  manner  distinguish  with  his  finger  every 
object  whose  name  is  so  offered  him,  and  thus 
clearly  prove  that  he  comprehends  the  meaning  .of 
every  one. 

•,  “By  this  process  the  pupil  will  obtain,  in  very 
few  days,  a knowledge  of  all  the  words  which  ex- 
^press  the  different  parts  of  our  frame,  from  bead  to 
foot,  as  well  as  of  tliose  that  express  the  various 
objects  which  surround . us ; on  being  properly 
pointed  outito  him  ..as.you  write:  their  names  dowA 
the  table,  or  on  cards  put  into  his  hands. 
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“ We  are  not,  however,  even  in  this  early  stage^ 
to  eonfine  oursdves  to  this  single  species  of  in^ 
Btruction,  amusing  as  it  is  to  our  pupils.  The 
very  first  or  second  day  we  guide  their  hands  to 
make  them  write  down,  or  we  write  down  for  them 
ourselves,  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood 
to  carry.  Several  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  being  round 
a table,  I place  my  new  scholars  on  my  right 
hand.  I put  the  forefinger  of  my  left  hand  on  the 
word  I,  and  we  explain  it  by  signs  in  this  manner, 
showing  myself  with  the  fore-fing^  of  my  rights 
I give  tfvo  or  three  gentle  taps  on  my  breast,  1 
then  lay  my  left  fore-finger  on  the  word  carry^ 
and  talang  up  a large  quarto  volume  I carry  it 
under  ray  arm  in  the  skirts  of  my  gown,  on  my 
shoulder,  on  my  h^d  and  on  my  back,  walking 
all  the  wliile  with  the  mien  > of  a person  bearing 
a load.  None  of  these  motions  escape  his  observa- 
tion. 

' “ I return  to  the  table ; and  in  order  to  explain 
the  second  person,  1 lay  my  left  fore-finger  on  the 
word  thou,  and  carrying  my  right  to  my  pupil’s 
breast,  1 give  him  a few  gentle  taps,  making  him 
notice  that  1 look  at  him  and  that  he  is  likewise  to 
look  at  me.  1 next  lay  my  finger  on-  the  word 
earliest,  the  second  person,  and  having  delivered  him 
the  quarto  volume,  1 make  signs  for  him  to  perform 
what  he  has  just  seen  me  perform : He  laughs, 
takes  the  volume,  and  executes  his  commission  ex- 
tremely well.  This  method  is  adapted  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  pupil  in  bis  progress  through  the 
intricacies  of  Grammar.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  means  of  initiating  him  in  a knowledge 
of  the  tenses  of  verbs  wUl  conv^  a . sufficient  idea 
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of  the  plan  to  general  readers : The  pupil,  though 
deaf  and  dumb,  had  like  us  an  idea  of  the  past,"  this 
present,  and  the  future,  before  he  was  placed  under 
our  tuition,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  signs  to  manifest 
the  difference. 

“ Did  he  mean  to  express  a present  action  ? he 
made  a sign  prompted  by  nature,  which  we  ali 

• make  in  the  same  case  without  being  conscious  of 
it,  and  which  consists  in  appealing  to  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  to  witness  the  presence  of  our  ope- 
ration ; but  if  the  action  did  not  take  place  in  his 
sight,  be  laid  his  two  hands  flat  upon  the  table, 
beating  upon  it  gently  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do  on 
similar  occasions,  and  these  are  the  signs  he  learns 
again  in  our  lessons,  by  which  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sent of  a verb. 

“ Did  he  design  to  signify  that  an  action  is  past  ? 
He  tossed  his  hand  carelessly  two'  or  three  times 
over  bis  shoulder : these  signs  we  adopt  to  cha- 
racterize the  past  tenses  of  a verb.  ' ' : 

“ And  lastly  when  it  was  his  intent  to  announce 
' a future  action,  he  projected  his  right  hand  : here 
again  is  a sign  we  give  hun  to  represent  the  future 
of  a verb. 

' “It  is  now  time  to  call  in  art  to  the  assistance  of 

• nature. 

‘ “ Having  previously  taught  him  to  write  out 

the  names  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  one  di- 
rectly under  another,  we  desire  him  to  sdl  them 
down  in  that  order,  and  we  then  put  on  each  side  of 
his  writing  what  follows  before  and  after  the  same 
words  under  different  beads. 

^ - Present. 

- To  day — Sunday — 1 arrange  nothing. 
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Imperfect. 

Yesterday — ^Monday—I  was  arranging’  my 
books. 

Perfect. 

Day  before  yesterday — Tuesday — I arranged 
my  chamber. 

Past  Perfect. 

Three  days  ago — Wednesday — I had  arranged 
my  closet. 

Future. 

To-morrow— Thursday~l  shall  arrange  my 
papers. 

Future. 

Day  after  to-morrow — Friday— I shall  arrange  . 
my  dmwers. 

Future. 

Three  days  hence — Saturday— 1 shall  arrange 
my  cupboard. 

“ Yesterday f day  h^ore yesterday,  three  days  ago, 
are  explained  by  die  number  of  times  we  have 
slept  since  the  day  of  which  we  speak. 

To-morrow,  day  t^ter  to-morrow,  three  days 
hence,  are  explained  by  the  number  of  times  we  are 
to  sleep  till  the  day  in  question  arrive. 

“ We  next  teach  our  pupil  to  lay  a restriction 
upon  his  motion.  To  express  a thing  past  he  us$d 
to  throw  bis  arm  backwards  and  forwards  towards 
bis  shoulder  without  rule : we  tdll  him  he  must 
throw  it  only  once  for  the  imperfect,  twice  for  the 
perfect,  and  three  times  for  the  past  perfect,  which 
in  truth  is  analogous  to  what  it  signifies,  the  past 
perfect  announcing  an  action  longer  past  than 
the  perfect,  and  the  latter  being  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  the  imperfect.!’  ^ , 
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‘ DEAL)  fir-planks  of  dhfferentthicknrases,  bronght 
from  the  Baltic,  and  much  used  in  carpentry.  Rods 
of  deal  expand  gradually,  or  cross  the  gnun,  in 
moist  weathery  and  contract  again  in  dry ; and 
" thence  have  been  found  to  make  a useful  hygro- 
meter. 

Dean,  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter.  As 
there  are  two  foundations  of  cathedral  churches  in 
England,  the  old  and  the  new,  so  there  arc  twa 
ways  ol'  creating  deans.  Those  of  the  old  founda- 
tion, established  before  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, as  the  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London ; of  St. 
Peter’s,  York,  &c.  are  raised  to  that  dignity  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  bishops  are  raised  to  fiidirt, 
the  king  first  sending  his  cengi  d'dvre^  the  chapter 
electing,  and  the  king  granting  hisr  royal  assent ; 
when  the  bishop  confirms  the  clergyman  chosen, 
and  issues  his  mandate  for  installation. — ^Those  of 
the  new  foundation,  whose  deaneries  were  raised 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  priories  and  convents,  such 
as  the  deans  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Nor- 
wich, Winchester,  &c.  are  donative,  and  installed 
by  virtue  of  the  king’s  letters-patent,  without  either 
election  or  confirmation.  There  are  cathedral 
churches  which  never  had  a dean,  and  in  wbiclr 
the  bishop  is  the  head  oi  the  chapter,  and  in  his 
absence,  the  arch-deacon:  such  are  the  cathedrals 
of  St.  David’s  and  Llandaff.  There  are  also 
deans  without  a jurisdiction,  as  dean  of  the  chapel- 
royal.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  the: 
chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels. 

Dean  and  chapter : the  bishop’s  council  to  as<»st 
him  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  to  assent  to  every 
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grant  which  the  bishop  shall  make  to  bind  his  stic> 

cessors. 

Death,  the  cessation  of  life.  The  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  defining  what  state  of  the  animal  econo- 
my is  absolutely  indicative  of  death,  has  occasioned 
the  repetition  of  many  salutary  warnings  s^ainst 
too  hasty  burial.'  The  following  are  enumerated  as 
the  most  certain  signs  or  symptoms  of  death,  when, 
taken  collectively.  1.  Cessation  of  the  pul^.  2. 
Total  suppression  of  breathing.  3.  Loss  of  animal 
heat.  4.  Rigidity  and  inflexibility  of  the  body  and  • 
limbs.  5.  Relaxation  of  die  lower  jaw.  6.  Iua-< 
bility  of  the  eye-balls  to  return  to  their  sockets,, 
when  pressed  by  the  finger.  7.  Dimness  and 
sinking  of  the  cornea.  8.  Foam  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  9.  Blue  spots  of  various  sizes,  and  on 
difierent  parts  of  the  body.  10.  A cadaverous  smell. 
11.  Insensibility  to  all  external  stimulants.  These 
symptoms  considered  individually  are  far  from  con- 
clusive, but  when  all  or  even  the  most  of  them  con- 
cur at  the  same  time,  they  afford  the  most  certain 
criterion  of  death. 

Men,  says  lord  Bacon,  fear  death,  as  children 
fear  the  dark ; and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children . 

, is  increased  by  frightful  tales,  so  is  the  other. 
Groans,  convulsions,  weeping  friends,  and  the  like,,' 
show  death  terrible ; yet  tbpre  is  no  passion  so  weak* 
but  conquers  the  fear  of  it,  and  therefore  death  iS; 
not  such  a terrible  enemy ; revenge  triumphs  over, 
death  ; love  slights  it ; dread  of  shame  prefers  it  ; 
grief  flies  to  it ; and  fear  anticipates  it.  > 

The  alarms  most  prevalent  among  mankind, 
seem  to  arise  from  two  considerations ; 1.  The  sup- 
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peeed  corporeal 'suffering  attending  it;  and  II. 
The  state  that  is  to  succeed  it. 

- I.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  corporeal  suf- 
fering, we  should  observe,  1.  That  death  is  a mere 
passive  extinction  of  the  vital  fire,  unattended  with 
any  exertion  of  the  animal  functions,  and  therefore 
wholly  free  from  pain.  The  agonies,  so  much 
talked  of,  and  the  sufferings  incident  to  sickness  or- 
wounds,  are  the  agonies  and  sufferings  of  life,  not 

death ; they  are  the  struggles  of  the  body  tO; 
live,  not  to  die ; efforts  of  the  machine  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  by  which  its  functions  are  impeded.- 
g.  It  has  often  been  suggested,  and  always  with 
truth,  that  by-standers  are  much  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  pain  in  those  who  suffer  it.  Only 
a degree  commensurate  to  the  strength  of  the  body 
^?an  eyer  be  endured  ; — this  boundary  passed,  thet 
victim,  in  the  moment,  swoons,  and  is  relieved  j or, 
by  the  continuance  of  an  endurable  pain,  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves  is  destroyed.  3.  We  all  suf- 
fer much  more  in  parts  of  our  lives  than  we  can  at 
the  time  of  death.  Severe  torture  may  be  experi- 
enced before  death  ; but  the  period  is  that  which 
precedes  the  dying  state.  4.  Death  itself  is  either 
an  instantaneous  stoppage  of  life,  or  a gradual,  lan- 
guid, insensible  fainting.  In  the  case  of  drowning, 
for  instance,  much  is  said  to  be  suffered  ; yet  the 
pain  is  in  the  efforts  of  the  body  to  live,  not  in  its 
attempts  to  die,  nor  in  struggles  of  the  soul  to  sepa-, 
rate,  as  some  persons,  however  strangely,  seem  to 
imagine. 

11.  Of  the  state  that  follows  death,  what  is  here 
to  be  said  refers  entirely  to  the  body,  or  rather  to  a 
corporeal  view  of  the^  sulyect ; tor  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  that  those  who  think  of  it  with  hon^, 
doubt  either  the  immortidity  of  their  souls,  or  the 
goodness  of  their  Creator.  They  say  that  they 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  buried  in  the  earth  ; 
they  shudder  that  their  bodies  should  become  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  by  which  matter  is  decomposed. 
These  are  tlioughts  on  which  it  is  the  sickness  of 
thinking  to  dwell.  Life  justly  revolts  fit>m  a con- 
dition so  uncongenial  with  itself : but  is  H not  ab- 
surd to  perplex  ourselves  concerning  personal  evib 
that  can  never  arrive  while  we  have  the  poww  of 
feeling  them  ? Death  is  the  end  of  life.  It  occupies 
no  part  of  our  existence.  It  is  not  an  act  thsd;  w« 
are  called  upon  to  do.  It  cannot  be  an  evil:  M - 
happy  life  is,  indeed,  desirable ; for  life  tr ; but 
death  i$  not.  To  talk  of  death,  is  to  give  a name 
to  nothing.  To  part  with  life,  is  to  part  with  that 
, of  which  we  can  never  regret  the  loss. 

The  death  of  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
rationally  afflict  us ; not  that  we  weep  for  them, 
but  for  ourselves.  The  affections  are  wounded. 
We  feel  a vacuum  in  our  hearts;  Persons  some-- 
times  die  under  circumstances  peculiarly  lament- 
able ; yet  even  here,  our  sorrow  is  the  result  of 
sentiment,  rather  than  of  judgment.  There  may  be 
other  causes  for  regretting  the  ^eath  of  our  friends; 
but  these  are  our  own,  not  theirs.  • • 

To  millions,  who  have  missed,  or  been  pushed 
out  of,  the  path  of  enjoyment,  death  is  the  most 
desirable  of  events;  and  why  is  it  that  in*  the 
personifications  of  this  idea,  every  object  is  laid 
hold  of  to  frighten  “ us  poor  fools  of  nature,” 
rather  than  represent  it  to  us  in  the  figure  of  a mUd 
and  benevolent  being,  upon  whose  lap  the  head 
of  the  weary  reposes.  • • • 
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Among  the  finest  views  that  have  been  g^ven  of 
this,  the  following  by  Dr.  Franklin,  deserves,  per- 
haps, to  be  ranked : — “ We  are  spirits  ; — that  bo- 
dies should  be  lent  us  while  they  can  afford  us 
pleasure,  assist  us  in  acquiring  knowledge,  or  doing 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  is  a kind  and  benevo- 
lent act  of  God  ; when  they  become  unfit  for  these 
purposes,  and  afford  us  pain  instead  of  pleasure, 
instead  of  an  aid,  become  an  incumbrance,  and  an- 
swer none  of  the  intentions  for  which  they  are  given, 
it  is  then  equally  kind  and  benevolent  that  a way  is 
.provided  by  which  we  may  get  rid  of  them  : death 
is  that  way^' 

DEATH-zoatcA,  a little  insect,  famous  fora  ticking 
noise,  like  the  beat  of  a watch,  vulgarly  and  most 
falsely  supposed  to  be  a presage  of  death.  There 
are  two  kmds  of  death-watches.  The  first  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions : it  is  a small  beetle,  5-16ths  of  an  inch  ^ 
long,  of  a dark  brown-colour,  spotted ; having  ' 
transparent  wings  under  the  vagina,  or  bard  case 
belonging  to  the  beetle  tribe,  a large  cap  or  helmet 
on  its  h^,  and  two  antennse  proceeding  from  be- 
neath the  eyes,  and  doing  the  office  of  proboscides. 
The  part  that  it  beats  with,  is  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  face,  which  Mr.  Allen  calls  the  upper-lip,  the 
mouth  being  protracted  by  this  bony  part,  and 
lying  underneath,  out  of  view.— This  account  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Derham,  with  this  exception, 
that  instead  of  ticking  with  the  upper-lip,  he  ob- 
served the  insect  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  and  beat 
with  its  forehead.  This  author  had  two  of  these 
death-watches,  which  be  kept  alive  several  months ; 
and  one  of  them  be  could  bring  to  beat  whenever  lie 
pleased,  by  imitating  its  beating.  He  concludes 
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from  facts  and  observations  which  came  under  bit 
' notice  that  these  pulsations  are  the  methods  made 
use  of  by  these  creatures  to  woo  one  another. 

The  second  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  insect  in 
appearance  quite  different  from  the  first ; its  colour 
is  ^eyish,  and  it  bears  a general  resemblance  to 
the  louse.  The  former  only  beats  seven  or  eight 

■ sti'okes  at  a time,  and  quick  ; the  latter  will  beat 
' some  hours  together  without  intermission,  and  the 
i sti'okes  are  more  leisurely,  and  like  the  beat  of  a 

watch.  It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  a bouse 
^'in  the  summer-months ; nimble  in  running  to  shel- 
ter, and  shy  of  being  disturbed  ; yet  it  beats  freely 
before  an  observer,  and  is  easily  induced  to  answer 

• a beating,  if  viewed  without  causing  it  molestation. 
-Dr.  Derham  doubts  whether  it  beats  on  any  other 
> substance,  but  he  never  heard  their  noise  except  in 
'Or  near  paper.  Whether  this  insect  changes  its 
'shape  and  becomes  another  animal  or  not,  he  could 
.not  say  ; but  he  bad  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
1 changes  into  a sort  of  fly.  The  folly  and  weak- 

• ness  of  those  who  consider  the  noise  of  this  insect 
-as  indicative  of  approaching  death  in  a family  arc 

• well  displayed  by  a poet  of  our  own. 

‘ ■ a wood-worm, 

‘ That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a hare  in  her  form ; 

With  teeth  or  with  claws,  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch, 
vAnd  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a death-watch  t 
, '.Because  like  a watch  it  always  cries  click: 

Then  woe  be  to  those  iu  the  house  who  are  sick, 

, For  sure  as  a gun,  they  will  give  up'  the  ghost,  ; 

. If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches  the  post.  , 

De  bene  esse',  a Latin  phrase  used  in  our  law, 

■ expressing  a doubtful  approbation ; as  to  take  or 

■ do  a thing  de  bene  essc^  is  to  allow  it  to  be  for  tl]^e 
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present  wdl  done ; but  wken  it  comes  to  be  more 
folly  examined,  th^  to  stand  or  fall  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  thing. 

Debenture,  a term  of  trade  used  at  the  custom- 
house, for  a kind  of  certificate  signed  by  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  which  entitles  a merchant  export- 
ing goods  to  the  receipt  of  a bounty  or  drawback. 

Debt,  National^  the  engagement  entered  into  by 
B government  to  repay  at  a future  period  money 
ad^nced  by  individuals  for  public  service,  or  to 
pay  the  lenders  an  equivalent  annuity.  The  per- 
sons who  lend  the  money  which  government  has 
occask>n  to  borrow  generally  make  a profit  of  it, 
but  nothing  is  brought  into  the  country,  nor  the 
least  addition  made  to  its  totid  wealth  by  a transac- 
tion of  this  kind ; whatever  therefore  is  gained  by 
any  individual  concerned  in  it,  must  be  taken  from 
otb^,  and  as  those  who  lend  the  money  are  per- 
sons already  in  possession  of  property,  and  those 
from  whom  the  sums  are  requisite  for  paying  the 
interest,  are  the  public  at  laige,  it  is  evident  that  all 
transactions  of  this  nature  contribute  to  encrease 
the  existing  disparity  of  the  different  cl^^ses  of  the 
community,"  and  consequently  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  funding  system  is  to  destroy  the  inter- 
mediate ranks,  and  divide  a nation  into  two  classes 
only,  as  unequal  in  number,  as  in  circumstanceBj 
of  very'  rich,  and  miserably  poor.  It  may,  how- 
cv.er,  be  carried  to  a very  great  extent,  without 
fully  producing  this  effect,  if  counteracting  circum- 
stances exist  sufficiently  powerful  to  dissipate  the 
gains  of  the  rich  nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  acquired, 
^m1  thus  prevent  a rapid  accumulation  of  wealth. 
This  has  been  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  for ‘the 
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increase  of  cxpences  has  - prerented  the  weahbjr 
from  becoming  so  enormously  rich  as  they  otheiv 
wise  would  have  been;  still  they  are  possessed  of 
more  property  and  larger  incomes  than  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  community  at  any  former  period, 
and  the  number  of  poor  is  considerably  augmented^ 
The  great  expences  attending  the  modem  system 
of  warfare  appears  to  have  created  the  necessity  of 
national  debts,  the  practice  originated  in  Italy,  and 
was  soon  adopted  in  other  countries,  but  it  has  been 
brought  into  a more  regular  system  and  carried  to 
a much  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  nation.  It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Wil>^ 
liam'.lll.  The  war  which  began  in  '1689  being 
very  expensive,  and  the  s^nts  of  parliament  not 
supplying  money  so  fast  as  it  was  wanted,  the  oX' 
pedient  of  mortgaging  part  of  the  public  revenue 
was  adopted.  At  first  the  produce  of  particulac 
taxes  was  assigned  for  repayment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  large  sums 
were  also  raised  on  life  annuities,  and  annuities  for 
terms  of  years,  and  the  fund  established  for  the 
payment  of  these  debts,  being  generally  inadequate 
to  the  charge  upon  them,  occasioned  great  dc- 
ficiences  which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
amounted  to  upward  of  five  millions  sterling.  In 
1697  the  debt  amounted  to  nearly  20  millions.  la 
1716  it  amounted  to  48  millions,  which  was  men*, 
tioned  in  the  king’s  speech  • as  an  insupportable 
burden,  and  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
tO' concert  such  measures  as  might  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  eifectual  plan  for  its  reduction.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  all  the  existing  taxes  , 
excepting  the  iand  and  malt,  were  made  perpetuafj;  ■ 
and  having  been  distributed  into  ■ three  classes, 
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iwlled':thc  a^^te,  south ‘Sea,-^  and  general 
fiinds,  the  sorplusses  remaining  after  satisfying  the 
:previous  charges  upon  these  respective  fiinds  were 
foimed  into  a sinking  fund,  for  the  express  purpose 
^of.dischai^ng  the  principal  and  inter&it  of  such 
debts  and  incumbrances  as  bad  been  previously 
^incurred.  See  Sinking-fund.  The  total  amount  of 

• the  national  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
4 seven  .years  war  in  1756  was  75  millions  nearly, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  war  it  was  increased  to  up^^ 
wards  of . 136  millions.  By  the  American  war  the 

' debt  was  increased  to  352  millions,  which,  however, 
in  1792,  previously  to  the-  war  with  France,  was 

• reduced  to  238  millions ; from  that  period  to  Mid- 
summer 1807  it  was  increased  to  the  enormous 

• sum  of  - -•  - ^756,033,231  11s. 

Redeemed  by  the  com- 1 

-missioners  ibr  paying  > 117,581,858  0 . 0 

. off  the  National  Debt  j . 

Total  unredeemed  debt  „£  638,451,373  11s.  5\d,' 

The  interest  andexpences  of  management  upon 
this  vast  sum  amount  to  more  than  22  millions 
sterling  annually,  which  sum  must  be  raised  by 
taxes  independently  of  those  which  are  called  for 
as  the  current  expences  of  government.  See  Funds 
Loans,  &c.  dec.  , . 

Deca,  “ ten,”  begins  many  words  employed  in 
the  English  language,  as 

Decagon,  in  geometry,  a plain  figure  with  ten 
sides  and  ten  angles. 

. Decalogue,  the  ten  precepts  and  commandments 
’delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  engraved  on  two  tables 
, of:,  stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call 
these  commandments  The  Ten  Words,  whence  they 
afterward  recuved  ftie  name  of  decalogue*  This 
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people  join  Uie  6rst  and  second  one,  end  divide 
the  tenth  into  two. 

. December,  in  chronology,  the  last  month  of  the 
modem  year,  consisting  of  thirty  one  days,  and  so 
called  as  being  the  tenth  month  in  the  Roman  year, 
which  began  with  March. 

Dbcbmviri,  ten  magistrates,  elected  by  the 
Roman  people,  and  invested  with  the  power  of  ad* 
miaisteiing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
were  compiled  at  the  time  of  theur  creation.  The 
decemviri  were  introduced  by  the  popular  power  to 
counteract  the  privileges  of  the  patricians ; but  th^ 
misbehaviour  caused  the  same  power  to  procure 
their  abolishment  in  the  third  year  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Deciduous,  an  q^hhet  chiefly  used  in  Botany. 
1.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a flower  is  smd  to  be  diddaious 
when  it  falls,  or  decays,  along  with  the  flower- 
petals^  while  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  called  perma« 
Bcnt  when  it  remains  after  these  are  fallen.  2. 
J>ecid%ious  leaves  are  those  which  fall  in  autumn, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  ever-greens.  3. 
Deciduous  may  be  applied  to  the  genei-al  port  of  a 
shrub  or  tree  when  its  branches  as  those  of 
some  kinds  do,  in  a loose,  graceful  manner. 

DEciMAL-orif4;aefic,  the  art  of  computing  by 
decimal  fractions.  Decimal  fraction,  a fraction  the 
denomiuator  of  which  is  always  1,  with  one  or  more 
cyphers  :-^Thus,  a unit  may  be  imagined  to  be 
^ually  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  each  of  these 
into  ten  more ; so  that  by  a continue  dedmal  suIk 
divirion,  the  unit  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  10,  100,  1000,  &c.  equal  parte,  called  tmtb, 
hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts  of  a unit. 
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la  decimal  fractious,  tlie  iigures  of  the' numerator 
are  only  expressed,  the  Ueuominator  being  omitted, 
because  it  is  knoivn  to  be  always  an  unit  with  so 
many  cyphers  as  there  are  places,  in  the  nunierar 
tor.  2.  A decimal  fraction  is  distinguished  froni  an  in> 
teger  with  a point  prelixed,  as  .2  for  ^ ,,  .34  for 
.567  same  is  observed  in  mixed 

numbers,  as  678.9  for  678.^,67.89  for  67 
6.789  for  6 &c.  Cyphers  at  the  right  hand 

of  a decimal  fraction  alter  not  its  value  ; for  .5  or 
.50  or  .5000  are  all  equal  to  ^^ths  or  1.  But  cy- 
phers on  the  left  hand  in  a decimal  decrease  the 
value  in  a tenfold  propdrtion,  for  .05  is  and 
,005=^^'.  "As  the  denominator  of  a decimal  is 
always  one  of  the  numbers  10,  100,  1000,  8cc.  the 
inconvenience  of  writing  those  denominators  down 
may  be  saved,  by  placing  a proper  distinction  be^ 
fore  the  figures  of  the  numerator  only,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  integers,  for  the  value  of  each 
• place  of  figures  will  be  known  in  decimals,  as  well 
as  in  integers,  by  their  distance  from  the  first  or 
unit’s  place  of  integers,  having  similar  names  at 
equal  distances  as  appears  by  the  following  scale 
of  places,  both  in  decimals  and  integers : 

&c.  6666666  • 666666  &c. 
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Decimal  fractions  are  easily  reduced  into  a com- 
mon denominator,  by  making',  or  e?en  supposing, 
all  of  them  to  consist  of  the  same  number  of  places  ; 
so  .8,  .45,  .067)  .0089,  may  be  written  thus  .8000, 
.4500,  .0670,  .0089 < all  which  consisting  of  four 
places,  their  common  denominator  is  an  unit  with 
four  cyphers,  namely,  10000.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  decimals  are  the  same  as  in  whole  num- 
bers, when  the  places  of  the  .same  denomination 
are  set  under  one  another,  as  in  tlie  following  ex- 
amples : 

To  35.76  From  - 18.45 

Add  2.487  • Take  -.  864 

Sum  38.247  Different  17.586 

In  multiplication  the  work  is  the  same  as  in  whole 
numbers ; only  in  the  product,  separate  with  a 
point,  so  many  figures  to  the  light  hand  as  there 
are  fi^ctional  places  both  in  the  multiplicand  and 
multiplier : then  all  the  figures  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  point  make  the  whole  number,  and  those  on  the 
right  a decimal  fraction ; thus 

£x.  1.  Mult.  4.53.  Ex.  2.  .342 

by  4.6  - .005 

2718  ' .001710 

1812  


20.838 


If  there  be  not  so  many  figures  in  the  product, 
as  ought  to  be  separated  by  the  preceding  rule,  then, 
as  in  example  2,  place  cyphers  at  the  left  to  com- 
plete the  num^r.  In  division  the  work  is  the 
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same  as  iiv  wfaoke  numbers ; only  iiv  ihet  quotient, 
separate  with  a point,  so  many  figurea  .to  the  ri|^bt 
hand,  for  a decimal  fraction,  as  there  are  fractionfd 
places  in  the  diridend,  more  than  in  the  divisor^ 
because  there  must  be  so  many  fractioDal  places  in 
the  divisor  and  quotient  together,  aS'  there  are  in 
the  divisor;  thus  if  the  sum  be 

S4.S)  780:615  (38.13 

after  thedivkions,  as  in  whole  numbers,  f find  there 
/ are  3 decimal  places  in  the  dividend  and  one  in  the 
^visor,  therefore  by  the  rule  there  must  be  two  de- 
cimals in  the  quotient.  Vulgar  fractions  are  re- 
duced to  decimals  of  the  ’same  value,  by  dividing 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator  thus  5, 

^=*•^*=.75  and  so  on. 

DEcTPHERisa,  the  art  of  discovering  the  purport 
of  a writing,  without  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
character  or  cyph^  in  which  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  expressed.  See  Cvpher. 

^ Deck  of  a ship,,  a • planked  floor  from  stem  to 
stem,  upon  which  the  guns  lie,  and  the  men  walk 
to  and  fro.  Great  ships  have  three  decks,  first, 
second,  ^pd  third,  beginning  to  count  from  the  lower- 
most. 

Declamation,  the  act  of  speaking  to  a public 
audience  with  eneigy  and  grace.  Declamation 
is  a natural  act,  not  an  artificial  acquisition.  It 
must  be  produced  by  natural  fieding,  be  graceful 
through  taste,  or  the  innate  sense  of  congrui^,  and 
be.  excited  by  real,  occasion.  Art  has  nothing  more 
tq.do  than,  to  correct  t^d  habits.  Criticism  points 
qui  whs^  is>elegpat  or.  sublime,  and.  what  other- 
wise,' , . ^ . 

».  t i « 
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DECLAMATiOli'  is  a term  oflea ‘applied  tolan^agce’ 
in  a contemptuous  sense : the  reason’  is,  a reiy 
strong’  appeal  to  the  passions  may  be  wholly  defi- 
cient in  basis.  It  may  gain  the  assent  of  the 
feelings  without  offering  a single  argument  that  is 
worthy  of  the  understanding.  Declamation  makes 
assertions  without  offering  proofs ; it  can  even  con-" 
descend  to  rest  its  cause  upon  prejudices  that  it 
despises;  it  lays  hold  of  every  allusion  that  can, 
inflame,  and  every  word  and  tui-n  of  expression  that 
can  seduce  its  hearer  : a poetical  effusion,  it  flies 
from  logical  analysis  ; it  assumes  the  character  of 
trath,  and  demands  belief,  not  invites  examination. 

' Declaration  oi’war,  a.pub1ic prodamation  made,' 
by  a herald  ^t  arms  to  the  subjects  of  a state,  de- 
claring them  to  be  at  war  with  sonae  foreign  power,' 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or"  assist  the 
common  enemy  at  their  peril. 

“ Declension,  in  grammar,  an  inflection  of  nouns 
according  to  their  divers  cases,  as  nominative,  geni-* 
five,  dative,  &c;  In  languages,'the  nouns  of  which, 
admit  of  declensions,  the  peculiar  application  of  a * 
name  or  word  is  thus  pointed  ouf  by  its  termina-  ‘ 
tioh ; ‘but  in'the  English',  and  other'  modem  tongues, ' 
there  are  not,  properly,  ,any  cases  or  declensions,’ 
their  absence  being  supplied  by^^articles  : as  o,  the, 
of,  t6,  &c.  • . • ' . . 

'Declination,  the  distance  of  any  celestial  object’ 
from  the  equinoctial,  either  north  or  south  : or' the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  said  object  fVom  the 
equator.  See  Globes,  use  of. . ' 

• Decoction,  is-  a very  useful  "way  of  extracting 
the  soluble  and'efficaidous  'parfof  ^afiy  drugs,  par- 
ticularly of  barks,  woods,  seeds,  roots,  &c.  The 
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lliree  decoctions  most  used  in  medicine  are  those  o^ 
Barkf  Sarsaparilla,  and  Barley. 

Decoction  of  Bark.  Take  of  Peruvian  bark 
^ossly  powdered,  one  ounce  ; water  one  pint  and 
a half.  Boil  these  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain  while  hot.  - 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  This  is  likewise 
called  the  Decoction  of  Woods : take  of  sarsaparilla,  ’ 
cut  and  bruised,  six  ounces ; sasafras  wood,  the 
shavings  of  guiacum,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each 
one  ounce;  mesereon  root,  three'drachms ; water, 
five  -pints.  These  are  to  be  macerated  over  a slow 
fire  for  six  hours,  and  the  liquor  afterwards  to  be 
reduced  by  boiling  to  five  pints. 

Decoction  of  Barley  : Take  of  pearl  barley  two 
ounces;  distilled  water  four  pints.  First  wash  the 
barley  with  cold  water,  then  pour  upon  the  barley 
about  half  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  a little.  This 
is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the  distilled  water  is  to 
be  added  in  the  boiling  state,  and  to  be  boiled  till 
the  four  pints  are  reduced  to  about  two. 

Decomposition,  in  chemistry,  usually  signifies 
the  disunion  or  separation  of  the  constituent  parts 
of*  bodies. — It  differs  from  mere  mechanical  divi- 
sion, in  that  when  a body  is  decomposed,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  resolved  are  essentially  different 
from  the  body  itself ; but,  though  a mechanical 
force  is  applied  to  it  ever  so  long,  or  with  ever  so 
much  violence,  the  minutest  particles  into  which 
ihe  body.niay  be  reduced,  still  retain  their  original 
rmiure.  . ^ 

, Decoy,  in  naval  affairs,  a stratagem  employed 
liy  a shiii  of  to  betray  a vessel  of  inferior  force 

into  an  incautio^  pursuit,  till  she  has  drawn  her. 
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vrithin  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or  what  is  called 
within  gun-shot,  ■ ■ It  is< usually  performed  by  paint- 
ing the  stem  and  sides  in  such  a manner  as  to  dis- 
guise the  (Ship,  and  represent  her  dther  much 
smaller  and  of  inferior  force  than  she  really  is,  or 
a friend  to  the  hostile  Vessel  which  she  endeavours 
to  ensnare.  Decoying  i&  also  performed  to  dude 
the  chase  of  a diipof  superior  force  in  a dark  night ; 
and  this  is  done  by  committing  to  the  sea  a lighted 
cask  of  pitch,,  which  will  bum  for  a considerable 
time,  and  misguide  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
cask  is  lowered,  the  ship  changes  her  course,  and 
thus  escapes  with  facility,  if  at  any  tolerable  dis- 
tance from  the  foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a place  for  catching  wild- 
fowl, generally  contrived-  where  there  is  a large 
pond  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that  a 
marshy  and  uncultivated  country.  The  means  of 
decoy  are  a number  of  ducks,  trained  to  the  habit 
of  alluring  the  wild  ones  of  their  speeies  to  follow 
them  into  such  inclosures,  that,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  decoy-man,  they  drive,  through  terror,  into  a 
purse  net,  when  they  are.  secured.  The  general 
season  for  catching  fowls  in  decoys,  is  from  the 
latter  end  of  October  to  February. 

Decree,  the  order  of  an  authoritative  power.  In 
England^  the  sentence  of  the  judges  in  the  civil 
courts,  and  in'  chancery,  is  called  a decree. 

Decrepitation,  in  chemistry,  » term  applied  to 
the  crackling  nmse  of  salts  exposed -to  beat,  by 
which  they  are  quickly  split.  It  takes  place  in 
thosesalte  that  have  littte  water  of  ci^stallation,  the 
.increased  temperature  conv^^ting  that  small  quan- 
tity imp  vappur,  by  wl^  ilw  cl»ysMils  are  siid- 
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denly  burst.  Common  salt  affords  m good  example 
of  decrepitation,  and  when  used  as  a flux  should  be 
previously  decrepitated. 

DscRETiL,  in  the  common  law,  a letter  from 
the  pope,  determining  some  point  or  question  in  ec- 
clesiastical polity. 

Decuple  proportion^  that  of  ten  to  one. 

Defaihati(M«,  the  offence  of  speaking  slanderous 
words  of  another ; and  where  any  person  circulates 
a report  injurious  to  the  credit  or  character  of 
another,  the  paily  injured  may  bring  an  action  to 
recover  damages  proportioned  to  the  injuiy  he  has 
sustained,  but  he  must  prove  that  he  has  sustained 
an  injury  to  entitle  him  to  damages ; in  some  cases, 
however,  as  for  words  spoken  which  by  law  are  in 
themselves  actionable,  as  calling  a tradesman  a 
bankrupt,  cheat,  &c.  tliere  is  no  occasion  to  prove 
any  particular  damage,  but  the  plaintiff  must  be 
particularly  attentive  to  state  words  precisely  as 
they  were  spoken,  otherwise  he  will  be  nonsuited: 

Definition,  the  shewing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  several  others  which  are  not  synonymous  : 
the  special  rules  for  a good  definition  are  these  : ] . 
A definition  must  be  universal,  or  adequate,  that  is, 
it  must  agree  to  all  the  particular  species,  or  indi- 
viduals that  are  included  under  the  same  idea.  2. 
Jt  must  be  proper,  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  de- 
fined, and  agree  to  that  alone. 

These  two  roles  being  observed,  will  always 
render  a definition  reciprocal  with  the  thing  de- 
fined, that  is,  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the 
plaoe  of  the  thing  defined ; or  they  may  be  mutu- 
ally affirmed  concerning  each  other.  S.  A defi- 
aitioB  should  be  clear  and  plain  ; and  indeed  it  is 
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a general  rule  concerning  the  - definition  both  df 
names  and  things,  that  no  word  should  be  used  in 
either  of  them  which  has  any  difficulty  in  it, 

• unless  it  has  been  before  defined.  4.  A definition 
should  be  short,  so  that  it  must  have  no  tautolo^’^ 
in  it,  nor  any  words  superfluous.  5.  Neither 
the  thing  defined,  nor  a mere' synonymous  name, 
.should  make  any  part  of  the  definition.  * 

Deflagration,  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more 
substances  together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre.  When 
a quantity  of  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash)  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sulphur  or  charcoal,  and  the 
mixture  is  thrown  into  a crucible  heated  to  redness, 
a vivid  combustion  is  instantly 'excited.  This  is 
. deflagration  : which  is  thus  - explained,  nitre  is  a 
, compound  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  . The  nitric 
acid  consists  of  nitrogen  and- oxygen,  the  oxygen 
is  separated  by  exposure  to  the  red  heat,  and  being 
suddenly  presented  to  an  inflammable  body,  a vivid 
-combustion  is  excited,  the  affinity  of  the  inflam- 
. mable  body  to  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  will  cause  a 
; decomposition  of  the  substance  at  even  a lower  tem- 
perature  than  a red  heat.  The  nitrogen  passes  off  ' 
in  the  state  of  gas,  and  the  potash  with  which  the 
. acid  was  united  remains  united  with  the  body  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  and  the  inflam - 
. mable  substance. 

Degree,  in  Geometry,  a division  of  a circle,  in- 
; eluding  a three  hundred  and  sixtieth  - part  of  its 
circumference:  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
‘ into  three  hundred  and  sixty  parts,  called  degrees, 
and  each  degree  divided  into  sixty  other  parts, 

. called  minutes ; each  of  these  minutes  being  again 
^divided  into  sixty- seconds,  and  each  second  into 
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tiiiidi;,  tad «^h  tided  into  foortUt>  «&d  to  oa. 
tbit  means  np  more  degi’ees  or  parts  are  I'pcskonad 
in  the  greatest  circle  than  in  the  least,  and  there- 
fore if  the  sauoae  angle  at  the  centre  he  subtended 
by  two  concentrical.  arches,  as  many  degrees  are 
counted  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ; for  these  two 
arches  have  the  same  proportion  to  their  whole  pe- 
ripheries. 

Deor£e,  in  Universities,  denotes  a quality  con- 
ferred on  the  students  or  members  thereof  as  a tes- 
timony of  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  or  sciences, 
and  intitUng  them  to  certmo  privileges.  The  de- 
grees are  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor  : instead  of 
which  last,  in  some  foreign  universities,  they  have 
licentiates.  In  each  &culty,  there  are  two  degrees, 
bachelor  and  doctor,  which  were  ancieutly  called 
bachelor,  and  master.  In  the  arts  likewise  th^e 
are  two  d^rees  which  still  retain  the  autient  deno- 
minations, viz.  bachelor,  aud  master. 

Deists,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  are 
those  persons  in  Christian  countries,  who,  acknow  • 
ledging  all  the  obligations  and  duties  of  nature  re- 
ligion, disbelie?e  the  Christian  scheme,  or  revealed 
religion.  They  are  so  called,  in  opposition  to 
Christians,  from  their  belief  in  God  alone.  The 
learned  Dr.  Clarke,  taking  the  denominatioa  in  the 
most  extensive  signification,  distlnguislies  deists 
into  four  sorts.  1.  Such  as  pretaid  to  believe  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  infioitp,  independent,  intel- 
ligent Being,  and  who  teach  that  this  i supreme 
Beiog  made  the  ^vorld,  though  they  fancy  he  does 
Aot  at  all  conoern  bimselfin  the  management  of  it. 
iU  Thope  who  l^ieve  not  only  the  b^ng,  but  also 
the  pro»deiicex^ 
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worlds  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference  befwe^ 
moral  good  - and  evil,  deny  that  Crod  takes  any  no> 
tice  of  the  moraliy-  good  or  evil  actions  of  men  ; 
these  things  depending,  as  they  imagine,  on  the 
arbitrary  constitutions  of  human  laws.  3.  Those 
' who  having  right  apprehensions  concerning  the 
•natural  attributes  of  God,  and  his  all-governing 
providence,  and  some  notion  of  his  moral  perfections 
also;  yet,,  being  prejudiced  against  < the  notion  of 
■the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  believe  that 
men  perish  entirely  atdeath,  and  that  one  generation 
shall  perpetually  succeed  another,  without  any 
future  restoration  or  renovation  of  things.  4.  Such 
as  believe  the  existence  of  a supreme  Being,  toge- 
ther with  his  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  reality  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ; but.  so  far  only,  as  these 
things  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature; 
without  any  other  divine  revelation.  These  last 
the  only  true  deists ; but  as,  in  his  opinion, 
the  principles  of  these  men  should  lead  them  to 
embrace  the  Christian  revelation,  the  learned  author 
concludes  there  is  now  no  consistent  scheme  of 
deism  in  the  world.  * 

Deity,  a term  frequently  used  in  a synonymous 
sense  with  God.  Sm  God.  : 

■ Delft  ware,  a kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth 
covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glazing  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of  Porcelain, 
which  see. 

Deliquescence,  in  chemistry,  a term  applied  to 
certain  saline  bodies  that  have  become  moist  or 
liquid,  by  means  of  the  water  which  - they  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  their  gr^ 
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attraction  to  water.  When  the  salt  has,  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  become  so  far  deliquesced  as  to  be  in  a 
liquid  state,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  state  of  deliquium. 
Hence  alkali,  reduced  by  this  means  to  a liquid 
state,  was  formerly  denominated  “ oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium.** 

' Delphinus,  the  dolphin,  a genus  of  fishes,  con- 
taining several  species  j among  these  the  porpesse> 
is  the  most  abundant  of  the  cetaceous  animals. 
Porpesses  are  gregarious,  and  are  frequently  seen 
frolicking  on  the  water,  and  playing  thdr  uncouth 
gambols,  more  especially  on  the  approach  of  bois- 
terous weather.  They  feed  on  smaller  fishes,  and 
are  themselves  very  fat,  and  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  oil.  They  were  once  considered  as  a spe- 
cies of  luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  but  are 
never  seen  there  now.  The  dolphin  is  a very 
large  fish,  measuring  sometimes  ten  feet  in  length. 
It  is  found  both  in  the  Pacific  and  European  seas, 
and  its  appearance  is  in  general  preliminary  to  a 
tempest.  It  not  only  pursues  and  attacks  small 
fish,  on  which  indeed,  it  subsists,  but  assails  the 
whale  itself,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  firmly 
adheiing  to  whales  as  they  have  leaped  from  the 
water.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  almost  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  this  animal,  and  relate 
various  anecdotes  of  it,  implying  a peculiar  suscep* 
Ability  of  gratitude  and  affection,  a strong  attach- 
ment to  mankind,  and  a • rapturous  fondness  tor 
music. 

Deluge,  an  inondation  covering  the  earth 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part.  In  history  we  find 
accounts  of  several  deluges,  as  that  in  the  time  df 
\^PeucalioD,'  which  overawed  Thessaly.in  the 
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before  Christ  1599.  The  delugfe  of  Ogy|pM,  trliieli 
happened  300  years  before  that  of  Deucalion.  Of 
a similar  kind  were  those  inundations  in  the  Ne« 
tberlands  which,  in  1737,  overwhelmed  and  covered 
with  the  sea  all  that  part  now  called  the  gulf  Dol- 
lart  in  the  United  Netherlands,  and  in  1431  all  that 
country  situated  between  Brabant  and  Holland ; 
but  the  most  memorable  deluge  is  that  which  by 
way  of  eminence  is  called  The  universal  Deluge  or 
Noah’s  Flood,  recorded  in  Scripture  as  a general 
inundation  sent  by  God  to  punish  the  corruptioa 
and  wickedness  of  the  world.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the'  most  considerable  epochas  in  chronology. 

Its  history  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  ch.  vi  & vii.  and  its  time  is  fixed  to  the 
year  fi-om  the  creation  1656.  From  this  flood,  the 
state  of  the  world  is  divided  into  **  diluvian”  and 
■**  anti-diluvian.” 

Demain,  or  demesne  in  law,  is  commonly  under- 
stood  to  be  the  lord’s  chief  manor-place,  with  the  ^ 
lands  thereimto  belonging,  which  he  and  his  ances- 
tors have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in  their  own  manual 
occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

DEmain  denotes  also  all  the  parts  of  any  manor  not 
in  the  hands  of  freeholders ; and  is  frequently,  used  for 
a distinction  between  those  lands  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his 
lessee  demised  at  a rack-rent;  or  such  other  land 
appertaining  to  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  free 
or  copyholders. 

r Demain  is  sometimes  taken  in  a more  special 
sense,  as  opposite  to  frank-fee ; such  lands  as  were 
la  possession  (d*  Edward  the  Confessor, . beii^ 
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.-etiHed  aiicient  demesne,  and  all  -otliers  frank-lee. 
.In  Eng'land,  no  private  person  has  any  denaesnes, 
accordincT  to  the  simple  acceptation  of  the  word, 
because  there  b no  land  but  what  depends  mediately 
or  immediately  npon  the  crown,  as  of  some  honour 
belonging  to  it,  and  not  granted  In  fee  to  an  itiferior 
-person  ; wherefore  w hen  a person  pleading  would 
•signify  theland  to  be  his  own,  he  says,  that  he  is 
seized  thereof  in  his  demain  as  of  fee;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  though  his  land  be  to  him'  and  his 
' lien’s  for  ever,  yet  it  is  not  true  demesne,  but  de- 
pending upon  a superior  lord,  and  is  held  by  rent  or 
i service. 

•.  Demesne.  See  Demain. 

> Demise,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  estate  either  ih 
i fee,  for  term  of  life  or  years,  though  most  usually 

- tiie  latter.  The  king’s  death  in  law  is  termed  the 
. demise  of  the  king,  which  does  not  discontinue  any 

>vrit  or  process,  nor  determine  any  commission, 
ccivil'  or  military,  nor  a parliament  till  after  six 

- months. 

Democracy,  a government,  wherein  the  supreme 

• power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people : such 
owere  Rome  and  Athens  of  old : as  to  modem  re- 

• publics,  Basil  only  excepted,  their  government 
comes  nearer  to  aristocracy  than  democracy  ; and 
this  must  always  perhaps  be  the  case. 

Demurrage,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  to  ' 
the  master  of  a' ship  by  the  merchants,  for  staying 
. in  a port  longer  than  the  time  first  appointed  for 

• his  departure.  • . 

Demurrer,  in  law,  a stop  put  to  any  action  upon 
I'some  point  of  difficulty,  whicb  must  be  determined 
•diy  the  court,  before  any  farther  proceedings  cap  be 
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had  in  the  suit.  Demurrers  are  either  g^eral, 
without  showing  any  particular  cause ; or  special, 
where  the  causes  of  it  are  particularly  assigned ; 
and  one  may  not  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court 
on  an  iusuiSicient  declaration  or  plea,  otherwise 
than  by  demurrer,  when  the  matter  comes  judicially 
before  them,  fn  pleadings,  if  a matter  is  insuffi- 
ciently aliped,  that  the  court  cannot  gire  judg- 
ment thereon,  a general  demurrer  will  suffice,  and 
so  for  want  of  substance  in  any  plea,  &c.  but  if 
there  be  any  want  of  form,  it  is  i-equired  that  there  - 
he  a special  demurrer. 

Dendrites,  or  Arborizations.  This  appellation 
is  given  to  figures  of  vegetables  which  are  frequently 
observed  in  fossil  substances.  They  are  of  two 
kinds ; the  one  superticial  the  other  internal.  The 
first  are  chiefly  found  on  the  surface  of  stones,  be- 
tween the  strata,  and  in  the  fissures  of  those  of  a 
calcareous  nature. 

Denizen,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a subject  by  the  > 
lung’s  letters- patent,  otherwise  called  donaison,  be- 
cause his  legitimation  proceeds  ex  donatione  regis, 
from  the  king’s  gift.  A denizen  is  enabled  in  se- 
veral respects  to  act  as  natural  subjects  do,  viz.  to 
purchase  and  possess  lands,  and  enjoy  any  office  or 
dignity ; yet  it  is  short  of  naturalization ; for  a 
stranger,  when  naturalized,  may  inherit  lands  by 
descent,  which  a denizen  cannot  do.  If  a denizen 
purchase  lands,  his  issue  that  are  born  afterward 
may  inherit  them,  but  those  he  had  before  shall 
nut ; and  as  a denizen  may  purchase,  so  he  mi^ 
take  lands  by  devise. 

Denominator,  in  arithmetic,  a term  used  in 
speaking  of  fractions.  The  denominator  of  a fnm- 
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tioa  \b  the  number  below  the  line,  showing  into  bow 
many  parts  the  integer  is  supposed  to  be  divided. 
Thus,  in  the  fraction  the  number  4 shows  that 
the  integer  is  divided  into  four  parts.  So  in  the 

fraction  Jl. , b is  the  denominator. 

6 

Density,  of  bodies,  is  that  property  directly  op- 
posite'to  I'arity,  whereby  they  contain  such  a 
quantity  of  matter  under  such  a bulk. 

A body  is  said  to  have  double  and  triple  the  den- 
sity of  another  body,  when  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  one  double  or  triple  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  other.  The  densities  and  mag- 
nitudes of  bodies,  are  the  two  great  points  upon 
which  all  mechanics  and  laws  of  motion  turn. 

Density  of  the  planets.  In  homogeneous,  un- 
equal, spherical  bodies,  the  gravities  on  their  sur- 
faces are  as  the  diameters,  if  the  densities  are 
equal.  But  if  the  bodies  be  equal,  the  gravities 
will  be  as  the  densities.  Therefore,  in  bodies  of 
unequal  bulks  and  densities,  the  gravity  will  be  in 
a compound-ratio  of  the  diameters  and  densities. 
Consequently,  the  densities  will  be  as  the  gravities 
divided  by  the  diameters,  and  therefore  in  the  se- 
veral bodies  as  follows  : ' 

In  the  Sun.  Herschel.  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Earth. 

1.0000.  1.8757  .8601  .4951  3.9393 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  these  bodies  are  homogeneal, 
the  densities  here  determined  are  not  to  be  supposed 
the  true,  but  rather  the  mean  definities,  or  such 
as  the  bodies  would  have  if  they  were  homogeneal, 
and  of  the  same  mass  of  matter  and  magnitude, 
r - Density  of  air,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
die  den^ty  of  the  air  is  the  greatest  at  the  earth’s 
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surface,  iind’thaf  it  decreases 'u|>wa^ds  in  gvomC"' 
trical  proportion,  to  the  altitudes  taken  in  an  aiitli- 
jnctical  ratio. 

;•  Dentifrice,  a remedy  for  the  teeth,  or  a sub- 
stance used  for  cleaning  them  and  keeping  them 
in  good  order  : oiie  of  the  best  is  said  to~consist  of 
equal  parts  of  myrrh,  charcoal,  roach  alum  and 
bark,  finely  pulverized. 

Deodand,  in  English  polity,  a thing  devoted 
or  consecrated  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his 
wrath,  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  as  a person’s 
cotping  to  a violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any- 
reasonable  creature ; as  if  a horse  should  stiike. 
his  keeper,  and  so  kill  him.  In  this  case,  the  horse 
is  to  be  a deodand  ; that  is,  he  is  to  be  sold,  and 
the  price  distributed  to  the  poor,  as  an  expiation  of 
that  dreadful  event.  , 

Dephlogisticated,  a term  applied  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, and  others,  to  what  is  now  called  oxygen  gas, 
when  he  first  discovered  it.  It  was  denominated 
by  Scheele,  who  discovered  it  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, vital  air. 

. Depression,  of  the  sun,  or  a star,  in  asti’onomy, 
is  its  distance  at  any  time  below  the  horizon,  mea- 
sured by  an  arc  of  a vertical  circle. 

Depression  of'  the  pole;  When  a person  sails 
or  travels  towards  the  equator  he  is  said  to  depress 
the  pole,  because  as  many  degrees  as  be  approaches 
nearer  the  equator,  so  many,  degrees  will  the  pole- 
l>e  nearer  the  horizons.  This  phenomenon  arises 
from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  The  altitude, 
or  depression  of  any  star  is  measured  by  an  arc 
of  the  vertical  intercepted  betw’een  the  horizcii 
and  that  star.  . . 
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Deprivation,  is  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  where- 
by a clergyman  is  deprived  of  his  living.  The 
causes  of  deprivation,  are  open  notorious  vices ; or 
ignorance  ; or  by  having  obtained  preferment  be- 
fore the  proper  age  or  by  simoniacal  contract. 

Dervis,  a name  given  to  ail  Mahometan  monks, 
though  of  various  orders.  Many  of  the  dervises 
travel  over  the  whole  Mahometan  world,  entertain- 
ing the  people  wherever  they  come,  with  agreeable 
relations  of  all  the  curiosities  they  have  met  with. 
There  are  dervises  in  Egypt,  who  live  with  their  fa- 
milies, and  exercise  their  trades,  of  which  kind  are 
the  dancing  dervises  at  Damascus.  They  are  distin- 
guished among  themselves  by  the  different  forms 
and  colours  of  their  habits  ; those  of  Persia  wear 
blue  ; the  solitaries  and  wanderers  wear  only  rags 
of  different  colours  ; others  carry  on  their  heads  a 
plume,  made  of  the  feathers  of  a cock  ; and  those 
of  Egypt  wear  an  octagonal  badge  of  a greenish 
white  alabaster  at  then'  girdles,  and  a high  stiff  cap 
without  any  thing  round  it. 

Desert,  a large  extent  of  country,  intirely  bar- 
ren, and  producing  nothing.  In  this  sense,  some 
* are  sandy  deserts,  as  those  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia, 

and  several  others,  in  Asia ; in  Africa,  those  of 
Lybia  and  Zaara : others  are  stony,  as  the  desert 
ofPharan,  in  Arabia  Petrea.  “ The  Desert,”  ab- 
solutely so  called,  is  that  part  of  Arabia  south  of 
the  Holy-land,  where  the  children  of  Israel  wander- 
ed forty  years. 

Design,  in  the  manufactories,  expresses  the 
figures  with  which  workmen  enrich  their  stuff  or 
silk,  and  which  they  copy  after  some  draughtsman, 
as  in  diaper,  damask,  and  other  dowered  silk,  tapes- 
VOL.  II.  o 
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try,  &c.  Every  piece  bein^  composed  of  several 
repetitions  of  the  same  design,  when  the  whole  de- 
sign is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  rebegin  the  design 
afresh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  raise  the  little 
strings,  with  slip  knots,  to  the  top,  and  this  he  is  to 
repeat  as  often  as  is  necessary  till  the  whole  be 
manufactured.  ^ 

Desire,  may  be  considered  as  an  eager  longing  for 
some  apparent  good,  centered  in  particular  objects, 
situations  or  circumstances: — or  as  that  uneasy 
' sensation  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  con- 
templation of  any  desirable  good,  which  is  not  in 
our  possesion,  which  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain, 
and  of  which  the  attainnae^gt  appears  at  least  pos- 
sible. -- 

• _ . • 

Despair,  is  a permanenfefear  of  losing  some  va- 
luable good,  of  suffering  sonie  dreadful  evil,  or  of 
remaining  in  a state  of  actual  miser^^  without  any 
mixture  of  hope.  B generally  succeeds  to  ineffec- 
tual efforts,  which  have  been  repeatedly  made,  and 
of  consequ^ce  is  excited  where  no  means  can  be 
devised  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  supposed 
evil.  '.'v 

Detents,  in  clock-work,  are  those  stops,  which,' 
by  being  lifted  up  or  let  dowm,  lock  or  uulock  the 
clock  in  striking. 

Detonation,,  in  chemistry,  an  explosion  with 
noise,  made  by  the  inflammation  of  a combustible 
-body.  Decrepitation  differs  from  detonation  only 
producing  a fainter  lioisc,  or  merely  a kind  of 
crackling  sound  peculiar, to  certain  salts.  Fulmi- 
natipn  is  a more  quick  and  lively  detonation,  such 
as  takes  place  with  certain  preparations  of  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  Sch. 
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. • Deuteronomy,  one  of  tbe  saqred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  so  called  because  this  last  part 
of  the  work  of  Moses,  comprehends  a recapitulation 
of  the  law  he  had  before  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
himself.  It  is  called  by  the  Rabbins  the  “ second 
law:”  also  the  book  of  “ reprimands,”  on  account 
of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter,  which  is  full  of  bless- 
ings promised  to  such  as  keep  the  law,  and  of 
curses  threatened  to  such  as  transgress  it.  This 
book  contains  3'i  chapters,  of  which  the  last  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Moses ; some  siip|»ose 
that  Joshua  was  the  author  of  this  chapter,  and 
others  maintain  that  it  was  written  by  Eera,  wh(»- 
made  some  interpolations  in  the  book  itself.  ' 

Dew,  a dense  moist  vapour,  falling  on  the  earth 
in  form  of  a misling  rain,  while  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon.  See  Meteorology. 

Dey,  in  matters  of  government,  the  sovereign 
prince  of  Algiers,  answering  to  the  bey  of  Tunis.' 
See  Beg.  « 

DiADELPHiA,'in  the  Linnsean  system  of  botany,  a 
class  of  plants,  the  seventeenth  in  order;  compre- 
hending alt  those  with  papilionaceous  and  herma-* 
pbrodhe  flowers,  and  leguminous  see<l- vessels.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  class  is,  that  the 
stainiua  adhere  together ; forming  two  dissimilar 
bodies  or  filaments,  tbe  one  standing  above  the 
pistil,  and  the  other  surrounding  it.  This  class 
comprehends  pease,  beans,  vetches,  liquorice,  and’ 
many  other  genera.  '* 

Diadem,  in  antiquity,  ahead-band,  or  fillet,  worn 
by  kings,  as  a badge  of  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
silk,  thread,  or  wool,  tied  round  the  temples  and* 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  bemnd,  and  let  fall  on^ 
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the  neck.  It  was  usually  white,  aud  quite  piftin, 
though  sometitnes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  seft- 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  In  later  times,  it» 
came  to  be  twist^  round  crowns,  laurels,  6cc.  and 
e(ven  appears  to  have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of 
the  body. 

Diagonal,  in  geometry,  a right  line  drawn  across 
t quadrilateral  i^ure  from  one  angle  to  another,  by. 
some  called  the  diameter  of  the  figure.  It  is  de- 
monstrated in  geometry,  1.  That  every  diagonal 
divides  a parallel(^ram  into  two  equal  parts,  2. 
That  two  diagonals  drawn  in  any  parallelogpram, 
divide  the  figure  into  equal  parts.  3.  That  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  diagonals  of  every 
parallel(^am  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  four  sides.  4.  In  any  trapezium,  the  sum  of  , 
the  squares  of  the  four  sides  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  diagonals,  t<^ether  with 
four  times  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
middle  poifits  of  the  diagonals.  5.  In  any  trape-. 
zium,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  diagonals 
is  double  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  lines  bi- 
secting the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides.  6.  In  a 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a circle,  the  rectangle  of 
the  two  diagonals*  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
rectangles  under  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides. 

Dial,  or  sun-dial,  is  a plane,  upon  which  lines 
are  described  in  such  a maqner,  that  the  shadow  of 
a wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  a plate  stile,  erected 
perpendicularly  on  the  ^ane  of  the  dial,  may  shew 
the  true  time  of  the  day.  The  edge  of  the  plate 
by  which  the  time  of  the  day  b found,  is  called  the 
stile  of  the  dial,  which  must  be  paralld  to  the  earth’s 
^axis ; and  the  line  on  which  the  said  plate  is  erected, 
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is  called  the  substile.  The  angle  included  between  > 
the  substile  and  stile,  is  called  the  elevation,  or 
height  of  the  stile. 

Those  dials,  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials ; 
and  those  dials  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  ot‘  the  horizon,  are  called  vertical  or 
er^t  dials. 

Those'  erect  dials,  whose  planes  directly  front  the 
north  or  south,  are  called  direct  north  or  south 
dials  ; and  all  other  erect  dials  are  called  decliners, 
because  their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  ^ . 

north  or  south. 

Those  dials,  whose  planes  are  neither  parallel 
nor  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  their  horizon,  are 
called  inclining  or  reclining  dials,  according  as  their 
planes  make  acute  or  obtuse  angles  with  the  ho- 
rizon. 

The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with 
that  of  the  meridian,  jessing  through  the  stile,  is 
called  the  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour- line 
of  XII. 

Those  meridians,  whose  planes  pass  through  the 
stile,  and  make  angles  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  90 
degrees  with  the  meridian  of  _^he  place*  (which 
mai'ks  the  hour-line  of  12,)  are  called  hour-circles  ; 
and  their  intersections  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
are  called  hour- lines,  v 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  substile  makes  an 
angle  with  the  hour-line  «f  XII  ; and  this  angle 
is  called  the  distance  of  the  substil^  from  the  me- 
ridian. _ 

The  declining  plane’s  difference  of  longitude,  js 
the  angle  formed  at  the  intersection  of  the  stile  and 
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plane  of  the  dial,  by  two-meridians ; one  of  which 
passes  tliroug^h  the  hour>Une  of  Xll,  and  the  other 
throug'h  the  substile. 

We- shall  now  proceed  to  explain  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent principles  of  their  construction. 

“ The  universal  principle  on  which  dialling  de- 
pends.”— If  the  whole  earth  a Pp  (Plate  Dial  fig*.  I) 
were  transparent  and  hollow,  like  a sphere  of  glass, 
and  had  its  equator  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts  by  so  many  meridian  semicircles,  a,  6,  c,  e, 
J\  gf  8cc.  one  of  which  is  the  geographical  meridian* 
of  any  given  place,  as  London  (which  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  point  a)  ; and  if  the  hours  of  XII  were' 
marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon  that  meridian  and 
the  opposite  one,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  in 
order  on  the  rest  of  the  meridians,  those  meridians 
would  be^he  hour-circles  of  London  : then,  if  the 
sphere  had  an  opake  axis,  as  P Ep,  terminating  in 
the  poles  P and  p,  the  shadow  of  the  axis  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  roelridian  and  hour,  when 
the  sun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  opposite  meridian, 
and  would  consequently  shew  the  time  at  London, 
and  at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London. 

“ Horizontal  Dial.” — If  this  sphete  was  cut 
through  the  midi^  by  a solid  plane  A B C D,  in 
the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one  half  of  the 
axis  E P would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the  other 
half  below  it  j and  if  straigHt  lines  were  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  plane,  to  those  points  where  its 
circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour-circles  of  the 
sphere,  those  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a ho- 
rizontal dial  for  London : for  the  shadow  of  the 
axis  would  fall  upon  each  particular  hour-line  of 
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the  dial,  when  it  fell  upon  the  like  hour-circle  of 

s * 

the  sphere. 

“ Vertical  Dials.” — If  the  plane  which  cuts  the 
sphere  be  upright,  as  A F O G (hg.  2),  touching 
the  given  place  (London)  at  F,  and  directly  facing 
the  meridian  of  London,  it  will  then  become  the 
plane  of  an  erect  direct  south  dial ; and  if  right 
lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  £,  to  those  points  of 
its  circumference  where  the  hour-circles  of  the 
sphere  cut  it,  these  will  be  the  hour-lines  of  a ver- 
tical or  direct  south  dial  for  London,  to  which  the 
hours  are  to  be  set  as  in  the  hgure  (contrary  to  those 
on  a horizon^  dial) ; and  the  lower  half  £ p of  the 
axis  will  cast  a shadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  in 
this  dial,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  fall  upon 
the  like  hour-circle  of  the  sphere,  if  the  dial-plane 
was  not  in  the  way. 

“ To  construct  a Horizontal  Dial  by  the  globe.” 
—Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place, 
and  turn  the  globetuntil  any  particular  meridian 
(suppose  the  first)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  tlie 
horizon,  and  the  opposite  meridian  will  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  south.  Thfen,  set  the  hour-index  to 
the  uppermost  XII*  on  its  circle ; which  done,  turn 
the  globe  w^tward  until  fifteen  degrees  of  the 
equator  pass  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  then 
the  hour-index  will  be  at  I (for  the  sun  moves  fif- 
teen degrees  every  hotr)  ; and  the  first  meridian 
will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  from 
the  north  point  that  I is  distant  from  XII.  Turn 
on,  until  fifteen  more  degrees  of  the  equator  pass 
under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour-index 
will  be  then  at  II,  and  the  first  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II  is 
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distant  from  Xli  : and  so,  by  making  Aq* 

grees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazen  meridiam 
for  every  hour,  the  first  meridian  of  the  globe  will 
cut  the  horizon  in  the  distances  of  all  the  hours- 
from  XII  to  VI,  which  is  just  ninety  degrees ; and 
^ then  you  need  go  no  farther ; for  the  distances  of 
XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  VII,  and  VI,  in  the  forenoon, 
are  the  same  from  XII,  as  the  distances  of  I,  II, 
in,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the  afternoon : and  these 
hour-lines  continued  through  the  centre,  will  give 
the  opposite  hour- lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  dial ; 
but  no  more  of  these  lines  need  be  drawn,  than  what 
answer  to  the  sun’s  continuance  above  the  horizon 
of  your  place  (m  the  longest  day,  which  may  be 
easily  found. 

Thus,  to  make  an  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude 
of  London,  which  is  about  51 J degrees  north,  ele- 
vate the  north  pole  of  the  globe  51|  degrees  above 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  then  turn  the 
globe,  until  the  first  meridian  (which  is  that  of 
London  on  the  English  terrestrial  globe)  cuts  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  set  the  hour-index 
to  XII  at  noon. 

Then,  turning  the  globe  westward  until  the  index 
points  successively  to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI, 
in  the  afternoon  -,  or  until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and 
90  degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazen 
meridian,  you  will  find  that  the  first  meridian  of 
the  globe  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  following*  num- 
^ hers  of  degrees  from  the  north  towards  the  east, 
viz.  ll-J,  24^,  33-jIj.,  '53L  71xt*  and  90;  which 
are  the  respective  distances  of  the  above  hourafrom 
X II  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
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. To  transfer  these,  and  the  rest  of  the  hours,  to  a 
liorizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  a c 
and  b d (hg.  3)  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each 
other  as  is  equal  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
gnomon  or  stile  of  the  dial,  and  the  space  included 
between  them  will  be  the  meridian  or  twelve 
o’clock  line  on  the  dial.  Cross  this  meridian  at 
right  angles  with  the  six  o’clock  line  gh^  and 
setting  one  foot  of  your  compasses  in  the  intersec- 
tion Of  as  a centre,  describe  the  quadrant,  g e,  with 
any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compasses  ; 
then  setting  one  foot  in  the  intersection  b as  a 
centre,  with  the  same  radius  describe  the  quadrant 
f h,  and  divide  each  quadrant  into  ninety  equal 
parts  or  degrees,  as  in  the  hgut*e. 

Because  the  hour-lines  are  less  distant  from  each 
other  about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
dial,  it  is  best  to  have  the  centres  of  these  quadrants 
at  a little  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial-plane, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  XII,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
hour-distances  thereabout  under  the  same  angles 
on  the  plane.  Thus,  the  centre  of  the  plane  is  at 
C,  but  the  centres  of  the  quadrants  at  a and  b. 

Lay  a ruler  over  the  point  b ; and  keeping  it 
there  for  the  centi-e  of  all  the  afternoon- hours  in 
the  quadranty  h , draw  the  hour-line  of  I,  through 
, lly  degrees  in  the  quadrant;  the  hour-line  of  II’ 
through  24J  degrees ; of  III,  through  38-rj  de-i 
grees  ; IV  through  SSf,  and  V through  ond 

because  the  sun  rises  about  four  in  the  morning  on 
the  longest  days  at  London,  continue  the  hour- 
lines of  IV  and  V,  in  the  afternoon^  through  the 
centre  b to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dial.  This  done^ 
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lay  tlie  rula*  to  tlie 'centre  a of  tfee  qiiadratit  e g, 
and  through  the  like  divisions  or  degi-ees  of  that' 

' «iuadrant,  viz.  ll|.,  24J,38^,  53|,'and  7 1-^ draw 
the  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XT,  X,*  IX,  VIII,  and 
\J1 ; and  because  the  sun  sets  not  before  eight  in 
t4ie  evening  on  the  longest  days,  continue  the  hour- 
lines of  VJ  I and  VIII  in  the  forenoon,  through  the 
centre  to  VII  and  VllI  in  the  afternoon  ; and 
all  the  hour-lines  will  be  finished  on  this  dial ; to 
which  the  hours  may  be  set,  as  in  the  figure. 

Lastly,  through  51^  d^rees  of  either  quadrant, 
aiid  h-om  its  centre,  draw  the  right  line  o g for  the 
liypothenuse  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  a g i;  and 
from  g,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  g i,  upon  the 
meridian  line  a i,  and  there  will  be  a triangle  made, 
whose  sides  are  « g *,  and  i a.  If  a plate  similar 
to  this  triangle  be  made  as  thick  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  lines  a c and  b rf,  and  set  upright  between 
them,  touching  at  a and  b;  its  hypothenuse  o g 
will  be  parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  the  world,  when  the 
dial  is  truly  set,  and  will  cast  a shadow  on  the 
tiour  of  the  day. 

The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants  may 
be  saved,  by  means  of  a scale  with  a line  of  chords 
upon  it ; for  if  we  extend  the  compasses  from  0 to 
60  degrees  of  the  line  of  chords  ; and  with  that 
extent,  as_a  radius,  describe  the  two  quadrants  ^ 
upon  their  respective  cenftes,  the  above  distances 
may  be  taken  with  the  com|>asses  upon  the  line, 
and  set  off  upon  the  quadrants. 

, “To  make  an  erect  direct  South  Dial . ” — Elevate 
the  pole  to  tlie  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  pi’o- 
ceed  in  all  respects  as  above  taugiit  for  the  hovi- 
yoDtal  dial,  from  VI  in  the  morning  to  V II  in  the ' ‘ 
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afternoon  ; onlj  tlie  liours  must  be  rerersed,  as  ii» 
figure  4,  and  the  liypotlienuse  a of  the  gnomon 
ug  f^  must 'make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane 
equal  to  the  colatitude  of  the  place.  As  the  suu 
can  shine  no  longer  on  this  dial,  than  from  six  In 
the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  there  is  nn 
occasion  for  having  any  more  than  12  hours  upon 
it.  See  Ferguson's  Mechanics. 

Dial,  Equinoctial.,  is  that  described  on  an  equi- 
noctial plane,  or  a plane  representing  that  of  tluj 
equinoctial.  Dials  of  this  kind  are  usually  distin- 
guished into  upper,  which  look  towards  the  zenith, 
and  lower,  which  respect  the  nadir.  Now  as  the 
sun  only  illumines  the  upper  surface  of  an  equi- 
noctial plane,  while  he  is  in  our  hemisphere,  or  on 
the  northern  aide  of  the  equator,  an  upper  equinoc- 
tial dial  will  only  shew  the  hour  during  the  spring 
and  summer  season.  And  again,  as  the  sun  only 
illumines  the  lower  surface  of  an  equinoctial  plane, 
'while  he  is  in  the  seuthern'liemisphere,  orontha 
otlter  side  of  the  equator,  a lower  equinoctial  dial 
will  only  shew  the  hour  in  autumn  and  winter. 
To  have  an  equinoctial  dial  therefore  that  shall 
serve  all  the  year  round,  the  upj>er  and  lower  must 
be  joined  together  ; that  is,  it  must  he  drawn  on 
each  side  of  the  plane. 

'Diameter,  in  geometry,  a right  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a circle  ; and  tenninated  at 
each  side  by  the  circumference  thei-eof:  ihe  chief 
properties  of  the  diameter  are  that  it  divides  the  ' 
circumference  of  a circle  into  two  equal  parts ; 
hence  a method  of  describing  a semi- circle  upon 
any  line  assuming  its  middle  point  for  the  centre. 
The  diameter  is  the  greatest  of  chords.  fiSee  Co.mc 
Sections. 
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Diameter,  in  astronomy.  Tlie  diameters  of  the 
sun  and  planets  are  either  apparent  or  real : the 
apparent  diameters  are  such  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye,  and  bein^  accurately  measured  by  an  instru< 
ment,  are  found  different  in  different  parts  of  their 
CMrbits.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  found 
to  vary  from  32'  38"  in  January  when  it  is  nearest 
to  us  ; to  31'  33"  in  July  when  it  is  farthest  from 
us.  . The  apparent  diametea  of  the  moon  varies  from 
29'  28"  to  33'  36" : her  real  diameter  is  about  2180 
miles  in  length.  The  apparent  diameters  of  tlie 
planets  when  at  their  respective  me&a  distances 
from  the  earth  are  as  follow  : 

Mercury  11"  . Jupiter  39" 

Venus  58"  Saturn  18' 

Mars  27"  Herschel,3"  54"' 

■ From  these  apparent  diameters  and  the  respec- 
tive distances  from  the  earth,  the  real  diameters  of 
the  sun  and  planets  have  been  determined  in  Eng- 
lish miles,  which  are%iven  in  the  following  num- 
bers. . . . , 

Miles.  Miles. 


Mercury  3224  Jupiter  89.170 

, Venus  7687  Saturn  79.042 

Mars  4189  Herschel  35.112 

The  Sun  883.246. 

Diamonp,  this  is  the  most  valuable  and  barde.st 
.of  gems,  and  though  found  of  different  shapes,  and 
sometinles  accidentally  tinged  to  several  colours  ; 
yet  it  ever  carries  the  same  distinguishing  dia- 
. raptors,  and  is  very  evidently  in  all  thoso  states  the 
same  body.  It  is,  when  pure,  perfectly  .elear  and 
^pellucid  as  the  purest  water,  and  is  emmantly  dis- 
• tinguished  .fi^om  all  other  substances,  by  itSt.Tivid 
splendor,  and  the  brightness  of  its  reffcfiitiQIlia* 
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h extremely  various  ia  shape  and  size,  ^ud 
in  the  ^eatest  quantity  very  small,  and  the  larger 
ones  extremely  seldom  met  with ; the  largest  dia^ 
mond  ever  certainly  known  to  have  been  found  is 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
weighs  carats,  and  is  computed  to  be  worth 
779,244. 

• The  diamond  has  certainly  one  proper  and  deter 
minate  figure,  into  which  it  must  naturally.  con> 
Crete,  when  in  a state  of  rest,  and  impeded  by  no 
other  accident  in  its  formation : the  true  figure  is 
an  equilateral  octahedron ; and  wherever  it  has 
concreted  in  a perfect  manner,  and  without  any  in- 
terrupting accidents,  it  has  always  formed  itself 
into  this  figure;  and  often  in. this  its  several  sur- 
faces are  as  bright  te  if  polished  by  art:  but,  as  in 
common  salt,  though  its -figure  be  pyramidal,  yet 
very  trifling  accidents  can  determine  it  into  cubes 
and  parallelopipeds ; so  the  diamond  has  often;  in 
the  state  of  formation,  beed  thrown  into  two  other 
figures,  both  also  seeming  regular  ones ; the  one  a 
prismatic  Colnmnar  one  of  six  angles,  somewhat 
emulating  the  figure  of  crystal,  the  other  an  oblong 
<|uadrilateral  column  mth  two  truncated  ends : these 
seem  the  only  r^fular  figures  of  this  gem ; but  be- 
sides these  it  is  everyday  found  in  numberless  other 
nus-shapen  forms,  often  roundish,  emulating  the 
shape  of  pebbles,  but  full  of  small  flat  planes  or 
faces ; frequently  oblong,  very  often  fldt,  and  - as 
•often  tapering,  either  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or 
else  from  the  middle  to  both  • ends.  It  is  common 
,for  diamonds  to  * be  too  thick  or  deep  fbr  the  extmt 
-of  their  surface,  and  there  is  a certain  proportion  of 
!depth,<  beyo&d  which  the  gem  should*  not  be  <al- 
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lowed  : iiiiliU  case  tvro  diamonds  are  often  made^ 
by  the  regularly  dividing  one : this,  when  the  mass 
is  of  an  angular  iigiire,  is  done  by  cutting  it  through 
with  a wive,  wetted  with  oil,  and  covered  with 
diamond -powder ; but  in  the  Hat  or  more  common 
masses,  it  is  done  much  more  expeditiously  by 
the  grain  of  the  stone,  and  introducing  the  point 
of  a fine  flat  chissel  between  them.  This  is  not  the 
•niy  use  of  the  splitting,  for  when  a diamond  has  a 
daw,  or  blemish  in  it,  which  greatly  debases  its 
value,  the  plates  may  be - separated  at  a proper 
breadth,  and  the  flaw  removed ; in  which  case  the 
thinner  crest,  struck  off,  is'  of  value  in  proportioa 
to  its  size,  and  the  remainder,  being  now  fre^  from 
its  flaw,  is  of  much  more  value  than  it  was  at  first. 
The  places  whence  diamonds  are  brought  are  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Visapour, 
Golcouda,  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies;  add  the 
Brasils  in  the  West>lndies.  They  are  not  unfre- 
. quently  found  yellowish,  bluish,  and  reddish,  but 
more  rarely  greenish; 

' In  the  experiments  of  modem  chemists,  the  dia- 
mond has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  power  both 
of  the  furnace  and  the  burning-glass.  In  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  September  1799,  an  ac* 
count  was  ^ven  of  some  interesting  experiments 
by  Guyton^  in  Paris,  on  the  combustion  of  the  dia- 
mond ; whereby  it  was  proved  to  be  a substance 
similar  to  charcoal,  but  containing  much  more  of 
the  pure  carbonic  pnnciple.  This  fact  has  been 
farther  ascertained  by  the  very  singular  experi- 
ment of  substituting  diamond  instead  of  charcoal, 
in  the  conversion  of  a small  portion  of  .malleable 
wa  into  steel.  ^ For  thl^  purpose,  a very  small 

- \ 
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crucible  of  the  purest  soft  or  irnKUeable  iron  wns 
made  out  of  heads  of  nails,  and  fitted  with  a stopper 
of  the  same  metal,  closely  fitting*.  Into  this  a small 
diamond  was  put,  the  remaining  space  around  the 
diamond  was  filled  up  with  filings  of  the  same 
iron,  and  the  stopper  rammed  in  very  close.  The 
whole  was  then  inclosed  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
this  last  in  a larger  of  the  same  materia^  and  the 
whole  closely  luted,  and  exposed  for  about  an  hour 
Sn  a very  strong  tbi^e  furnace.  When  all  waa* 
cold,  the  crucible  of  iron  was  found  melted  down 
into  a button  of  cast  steel.  This,  when  broken, 
exhibited  a perfectly  smooth,  uniform  fracture,  and 
not  a vestige  of  the  diamond  remained.  i*The  steel 
was  exactly  similar  to  that  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  - cast  steel.  The  inference  from  this 
curious  experiment  is,  that  as  diamond  will  perfiffBi 
the  office  of  charixml,  in  converting  iron  into  steel, 
its  nature  is  the  same  or  very  similar  to  that  of 
charcoal.  ‘ •- 

Diandria,  in  the  Linnsan  system  of  Botany,  a 
class  of  plants  comprehending  all  those  with  herma* 

. phrodite  flowers,  and  only  two  stamina  in  each ; 
euch  are  sage,  olive,  pbillyrea,  jessamin,  rose- 
mary, &c. 

' Diapason,  in  music,  a musical  interval,  by  which 
most  authors,  who  have  wrote  upon  the  theory  of 
music,  use  to  express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks. 

The  diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the  con- 
cords ; if  considered  simply,  it  is  but  one,  barmo- 
nical  interval ; though,  if  considered  diatonicaUy, 
k by  tones  and  semitones,  it  contains  seven  degrees, 

* viz.  the  three  gi-eater  tones,  two  less»  tones,  and ' 

'4wo  greater  scmitoaec.  The  interval  of  a diapason , v 

1 
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thatis,  the  proportion  of  its  gi*ave  sounds  to  its  acute^ 

is  duplicate,  i.  e.  as  2 : 1. 

Diapason,  amon^the  musical  instrument  makers,, 
a kind  of  rule  or  scale,  whereby  they  adjust  the 
pipes  of  their  organs,  and  cut  the  holes  in  their 
hutes,  hautboys,  &c.  in  due  proportion,  for  per- 
forming the  tones,  semitones,  and  concords  just. 

Diaphragm,  in  anatomy,  a large  musculous 
memliraue  or  skin  placed  transversely  in  the  trunk, 
and  div  iding  the  thorax  from  tlie  abdomen. 

Diary,  a table  of  days : See  Almanack.  The 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  days  of  the  week  that 
begin  the  several  moutlis  for  ever,  is,  to  that  effect, 
^.perpetual  diary  : 


Month. 

A 

h 

C 

D 

t 

/ 

G 

JANUARY  ... 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Thu. 

Wed 

Tue. 

.Mon 

FEBRUARY 

\\'ed 

I’ue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Fhu. 

MARCH  

Wed 

I’ue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Fhu. 

APRIL 

Sat. 

Frid. 

rhu. 

Wed 

Fue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

MAY  

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

1 hti. 

Wed 

Fue. 

JUNE  

Thu. 

Wed 

Tue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

JULY  

Sat. 

Frid. 

riiu. 

Wed 

Tue» 

Mon 

Sun. 

AUGUST 

Tue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

•Sat. 

Frid. 

Thu. 

\V&] 

SEPTEMBER 

Frid. 

Thu. 

Wed 

Tue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

OCTOBER  ... 

.Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Thu. 

Ved 

Tue. 

Mon 

NOVE?*IBER 

Wed 

Fue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Frid. 

Thu. 

DECEMBER 

Frid. 

Thu. 

Wed 

Tue. 

Mon 

Sun. 

Sat. 

Die  mt 

This  table  Is  very  plain  ; for  having  the  dominical 
letter  for  the  given  year,  find  that  on  the  head,  and 
guide  your  eye  down  from  it  till  you  come  oppo- 
site the  month,  and  there  is  the  name  of  the  day  of 
the  week  that  b^ius  that  month.  See  Dominical 
Letter. 

Diastole,  signifies  the  dilatation  pf  the  heart, 
auricles,  and  arteries,  and  stands  opposed  to  the 
systole,  or  contraction  of  the  same  parts. 

Diatessaron,  a concord  or  hannonical  interval 
composed  of  a greater  tone,  a less  tone,  and  one 
greater  semitone : its  proportion  in  numbers  is 
4 : 3.  The  word  diatessaron  has  of  late  years  been 
applied  by  authors  for  a harmony  of  the  four 
gospels. 

Dice,  certain  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory 
marked  with  dots  on  each  of  the  faces,  from  one  to 
six,  accordinsr  to  the  number  of  faces.  Tliere  are 
divers  ways  of  making  dice  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
gamblers  and  villains:  as  by  sticking  a hog’s 
bristle  in  them,  so  as  to  make  them  run  high  or 
low : — or  by  drilling  and  loading  them  with  quick- 
silver, which  cheat  may  be  discovered  by  endea- 
vouring to  balance  them  by  their  diagonal  corners, 
for  if  they  are  false,  the  heavy  sides  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  always  turn  down.  Dice 
are  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  been 
invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Dice 
like  cards  pay  a very  heavy  duty  to  g’ovemment, 
and  cannot  legally  be  imported.  ;>  ' 

Dictator,  in  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
magistrate  invested  with  sovereign  and  even  aibi- 
travy  power.  He  hadi  the  power  of  life  and  death  j 
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also  to  raise  or  disband  troops,  make  war  or  peace,  * 
and  that  without  the  consent  either  of  the  senate 
or  people,  or  being  accountable  ibr  his  proceed- 
ings. He  was  elected  by  one  of  the  consuls  in  the 
night-time  on  the  frontiers  of  the  common- wealth, 
and  no  where  else ; and  the  ordinary  duration  of 
his  office  was  only  for  six  months,  during  whi<A 
time  all  other  magistracies  ceased,  the  toibuneship 
excepted.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  he 
was  attended  by  twenty  four  lictors,  or  double  the 
number  allowed  a consul.  However,  notwith- 
standing all  this  power,  he  could  not  go  out  ot  Italy, 
or  even  ride  on  horse-back  during  a march,  with- 
out leave  from  the  people.  This  wa.s  accounted 
the  safe-guard  of  the  common  wealth  for  four 
hundred  years  together,  till  Sylla  and  Ceesar,  by 
assuming  the  title  ot  perjietual  dictators,  converted 
it  into  tyranny,  and  rendered  the  very  name 
odious. 

Hidelphis  or  Opossum,  in  natural  history,  is 
noticed  for  the  singularity  of  its  structure,  which 
consists  in  the  female’s  possession  of  a bag  or  pouch 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  opened 
and  closed  at  pleasure,  and  to  which  her  young 
r^rt  for  shelter  and  security  in  a variety  of  d^- 
gers.  The  Viiginian  opossum  is  gentle  and  in- 
offensive. The  female  produces  four  or  five  at 
a birth,  and  prepares  a sort  of  nest  for  herself  of 
grass,  near  the  root  of  a tree.'  She  has  the  power 
of  closing  her  pouch  so  completely  as  to  render 
it  a matter  of  difficulty  to  open  it.  See  Plate 
Nat.  Hist.  fig.  9.  The-  great  flying  opossum  of 
New -Holland  is  nearly  two  fleet  in  length  to  the 
banning  of  its  tail,  which  is  likewise  about  two 
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feet  longf.  By  an  expansile  membrane  reaching 
on  each  side  of  its  body,  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
legs,  it  is  enabled  to  leap  to  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance, and  has  thus  gained  its  name.  Its  fur  is 
of  the  most  exquisite  fineness,  and  for  the  greatest 
part  of  a sable,  or  deep  grey,  brpwn  colour,  ex- 
tremely brilliant. 

Didus,  or  dodo,  is  a genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallinee,  containing  three  species,  of  which  the 
Didus  ineptus  may  be  noticed,  it  is  called  the 
hooded  dodo,  is  a very  lai^e  bird,  and  does,  or  at 
least  did,  inhabit  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius. Its  pace  is  very  slow,  and  some  individuals 
are  said  to  weigh  150lbs.  each.  Its  head  appears 
to  be  covered  with  a black  cowl,  and  altogether  its 
figure  is  singularly  curious  and  grotesque.  See 
Plate  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  10. 

DrovNAMiA,  in  the  Linnscan  system  of  botany,  a 
very  comprehensive  class  of  plants,  the  fourteenth 
in  order ; the  essential  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  there  are  four  subulated  stamina,  inserted  into 
the  tube  of  the  flower,  two  whereof  are  shorter  than 
the  others,  and  placed  together ; the  antheree  being 
commonly  hid  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower, 
and  connivent  in  pairs.  To  this  genus  belong  baum, 
germander,  lavender,  thyme,  betony,  mint,  basil, 
fox-glove,  bear^S'breech,  &c. 

Diet,  or  Dvet,  in  matters  of  policy,  is  used  for 
the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  or  circles  of  the 
empire  of  Germany,  and  formerly  of  Poland,  to 
deliberate  and  concert  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
fbr  tbegfood  of  the  public.  The  general  diet  of  v 
the  empire  was  usually  held  at  Ratisbon:  it  consists 
of  the  einpe^r,  the  nine^electors,  and  the  ecclesias- 
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tical  princes,  viz.  the  archbishop,  bishops,  abbots,  « 
and  abbesses  ; the  secular  princes,  who  are  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  viscounts,  or  barons ; and  the 
representatives  of  the  imperial  cities.  It  meets  ob 
the  emperor’s  summons,  and  any  of  the  princes 
may  send  their  deputies  thither  in  their  stead.  The 
diet  makes  laws,  raises  taxes,  determines  different^ 
between  the  several  princes  and  states,  and  can  re- 
lieve the  subjects  from  the  oppressions  of  their  so- 
vereigns. 

The  diet  of  Poland,  or  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
consisted  of  the  senate  aud  deputies,  or  representa- 
tives of  every  palatinate  or  country  and  city,  and 
met  usually  every  two  years,  and  oftener,  upon  ex- 
ti*aordinary  occasions,  if  summoned  by  the  ^ng,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna.  The 
general  diet  of  Poland  sat  but  sL\  weeks,  and  oftoi 
broke  up  in  a tumult  much  sooner : for  one  dis- 
senting voice  prevented  their  passing  any  laws,  or 
coming  to  any  resolutions  on  what  was  proposed  to 
them  from  the  throne.  Switzerland  had  also  a ge- 
neral diet,  usually  held  every  year  at  Baden,  and 
represented  the  whole  Helvetic  body ; it  seldom 
lasted  longer  than  a month.  Besides  this  general 
diet,  there  were  diets  of  the  Protestant  cantons,  and 
diets  of  the  Catholic  ones ; the  first  assembled  at 
Araw,  and  were  convoked  by  the  canton  of  Zurich ; 
the  second  at  Lucern,  convoked  by  the  canton  of 
that  name. 

Dietetics,  the  science  or  philosophy  of  diets ; or 
that  which  teaches  us  to  adapt  particular  foods  to 
particular  organs  of  digestion,  or  to  particular  states 
of  the  same  organ,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  por- 
tion of  nutriment  may  be  extracted  from  a given 
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quantity  of  nutritive  matter;  or  a sufficient  portion 
may  be  obtained  ^vith  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
organic  action  and  exhaustion.  In  this  sense  the 
ecience  of  dietetics  embraces  a knowledge  as  well  of 
the  organs  and  economy  of  digestion,  as  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  digested.  The  common  experience  of 
mankind  will  sufficiently  acquaint  any  one  with  the 
sorts  of  food  which  are  wholesome  to  the  generality 
of  men,  and  his  own  experience  will  teach  him 
which  of  these  agrees  best  with  his  particular  con- 
stitution. Scarcely  any  other  directions  besides 
these  are  wanted,  except  the  knowledge  that  as 
variety  of  food  at  the  same  meal,  and  poignant 
sauces,  will  tempt  most  persons  to  cat  more  than 
they  can  well  digest,  they  ought,"  therefore,  to  be 
'avoided  by  all  of  weakly  habits  of  body,  and  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  health. 
See  Digestion. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  i.  e.  God  and  my  right,  the 
motto  of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  first  assumed 
by  king  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold 
his  empire  in  vassalage  of  any  moi-tal.  It  wds 
afterward  taken  up  by  Edward  the  Third,  and  w as 
continued,  without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  the 
late  king  William,  who  used  the  motto ^‘e  maintien^ 
dray,  though  the  former  was  still  retained  upon  the 
great  seal.  After  him  queen  Anne  used  the  motto 
semper  eadem,  which  had  been  before  used  by  queen 
Elizabeth ; but  ever  since  queen  Anne,  Dieu  et  mon 
droit  has  continued  to  be  the  royal  motto. 

Digest,  in  law  literature,  a collection  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Roman  lawyere  properly  digested,  or 
arranged  under  distinct  heads,  by  order  of  the  em- 
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peror  J ustinian.  It  coustitutes  first  part  vo* 

lume  of  the  civil  law. 

Digestion:  an  important  distinction  exists  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables,  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment.  Vegetables 
are  perpetually  absorbing  matter  from  the  soil, 
which  immediately  passes  into  the  sap- vessels,  and 
is  soon  changed  by  respiration  and  secretion.  Ani- 
mals, on  the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions,  take  in 
food  at  intervals,  and  retain  it  in  their  stomach  fmr 
a considerable  time,  where  it  undergoes  a chemical 
change,  which  coQstitutes  the  function  of  digestion, 
the  first  step  in  the  general  process  by  which  ani- 
mal matter  is  formed.  See  Physiology. 

Digit,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon,  is  used  to  express  the 
quantity  and  magnitude  of  an  eclipse.  Thus,  an 
eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  six  digits,  when  six  of  these 
parts  are  obscured.  Digit  is  also  a measure  taken 
fiom  the  breadth  of  the  finger : it  is  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Digits,  in  aritfamefic,  signify 
any  integer  under  10,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Digynia,  the  name  of  an  order,  or  secondary  di- 
Tision  in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes,  except 
the  ninth  in  Linnieus’s  system,  consisting  of  plant^ 
which  to  the  classic  character,  add  the  circurn- 
stance  of  having  two  styles  or  female  organs. 

Dilapidation,  is  where  an  incumbent  of  a church 
living  suffers  the  parsonage  or  out- bouses  to  fall 
down,  or  to  be  in  decay  for  want  of  necessary  re* 
paration ; or  it  is  the  pulling  down  or  destroying 
any  of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  a spi- 
jritual  living,  or  destroying  of  the  woods,  trees,  &c. 
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appertaining  to  the  same;  for  it  is  to  extend  to 
committing  or  suffering  any  wilful  waste  in  or  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  church. 

Diocese,  denotes  a particular  district,  or  division, 
under  the  direction  and  government  of  a bishop. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Christian  church 
in  the  modelling  her  own  external  polity,  followed 
the  state  and  dinslon  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  magistracy  was  originally 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  civil.  As  the  empire 
therefore  was  divided  into,  provinces  and  dioceses, 
(a  diocese,  according  to  Constantine’s  distribution, 
comprehended  several  provinces  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a general  magistrate)  so  the  church  set 
up  her  raetropolitical  and  patriarchal  power,  the 
metropolitan  bishops  answering  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates of  provinces,  and  the  patriarchs  to  the 
civil  magistrates  of  dioceSes.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  state  of  the  church  after  the  empire 
became  Christian.  Some  pretend  that  a diocese, 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  was  never  more 
than  such  a number  of  people  as  could  meet,  and 
ordinarily  did  meet,  in  a single  congregation : others 
extend  the  limits  of  the  ancient  dioceses,  so  as  to 
include  a whole  city,  and  the  r^ion  about  it.  And 
this  is  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  difference  wa 
find  in  the  extent  of  ancient  dioceses,  some  being 
very  large,  others  very  small,  according  as  each 
city  happened  to  have  a larger  or  lesser  territory 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Dioceses  were  originally 
called  parishes,  by  w hich  name  is  to  be  undemtood 
the  episcopal  city,  with  the  country  places  and  vil- 
lages round  it.  The  name  diocese  began  first  to  be 
used  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  exterior  po- 
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the  male  plants,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
farina  foecundans. 

Diomedia,  the  albatross,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  anseres,  of  which  there 
are  many  species.  The  diomedia  exulans,  or  wan- 
dering ^batross,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  is  very  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Ooed 
Hope.  Its  length  is  sometimes  four  feet,  and  its 
extent,  from  wing  to  wing,  ten.  Its  sounds  are 
harsh,  and  thought  to  resemble  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  Its  arrival  at  Kamtschatka  is  regarded  as  an 
infallible  presage  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  vast 
shoals  of  fish;  upon  these,  however  emaciated 
when  it  arrives,  it  fattens  within  a very  short  time. 
It  quits  Kamtschatka  in  August,  and  retires  to  Pa- 
tagonia  and  the  Falkland  islands,  where  it  builds 
its  nest  with  earth,  on  the  ground,  a foot  in  height, 
and  of  a circular  figure.  While  the  female  sits, 
the  male  is  incessant  in  his  assiduities  to  provide 
for  her  subsistence,  and  both  are  so  tame  as  to  pei> 
mit  any  person  to  push  them  from  their  nest,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  eggs,  without  the  slightest 
resistance.  See  PI.  Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  12. 

Dioptrics,  the  science  of  refractive  vision,  or 
that  part  of  optics  which  considers  the  different 
refractions  of  light  in  passing  through  different 
media,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.  See  Optics.  . 

Diploma,  an  instrument  or  licence  given  by 
colleges,  societies,  &c.  to  a clei^yman  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  function,  or  to  a physician  to  prac- 
tise the  profession,  &c.  after  passing  exaininatiou, 
or  admitting  him  to  a degree,  y . ^ 

. Diplomatic  letters.  This  is  the  art  of  reading 
letters  written  in  cypher,  and  is  founded  on  a know.- 
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ledge  of  the  art  of  writing  according  to  this  method 
of  concealment.  In  examining  a piece  in  newly 
invented  characters  we  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  number  of  characters  correspond^ 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  ordinary  number  of  alphabe- 
tical letters.  We  must  observe  which  of  ^he  cha- 
racters, whether  taken  singly  or  combined,  .occur 
oRenest  in  the  whole  specimen  ; and  of  these  pro- 
bably the  most  frequent  will  represent  e,  a,  *,  o;  € 
being  much  more  common  than  the  rest  the 
vowels,  but  M & y are  even  less  frequent  than  many 
of  the  consonants.  Endeavour  next  to  asceilain 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  words  which  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  spaces  or  pointe,  or  the 
insignificant  marks  interposed  ; but  however  it  be 
done,  you  must  expect  these  signs  to  occur  after 
'every  few  letters,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence may  serve  as  some  guide.  When  you  have 
found  out  the  distinction  between  words,  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  order,  number,  frequency,  and 
combination  of  the  letters  in  each  word,  and  first 
examine  the  characters  of  which  the  shortest  mono- 
syllables ar^  composed.  Remember  (1.)  That  no 
word  can  be  without  a vowel,  a word  of  one  letter 
must,  therefore,  be  a vowel,  or  a consonant  with  an 
apostrophe:  (2.)  That  the  vowels  are  more  fre- 
quently doubled  at  the  beginning  of  words  than  the 
consonants  : indeed  the  latter  are  only  doubled  at 
the  beginning  of  Spanish  and  Welsh  words : (S) 
That  the  vowels  mostly  exceed  the  consonants  in 
short  words ; and  when  the  double  consonants  are 
preceded  bv  a single  letter,  that  this  letter  is  a 
vowel.  (4.)  That  the  single  consonant  which 
precedes  or  fellows  double  consonants  is  I,  m,  ?»,  or 
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r ; (5)  Tliat  the  letter  q is  always  followed  by  ti, ' 
and  when  two  different  characters  occur  the  latter 
of  which  is  often  joined  with  other  letters,. but  the 
former  never  found  alone,  nor  joined  with  any  than 
the  latter,  those  characters  stand  for  974,  which  twoi 
. excepting  a few  Scottish  names  are  always  followed 
a vowel : 6.  That  although  every  language  has 
something  peculiar  in  its  structure,  the  foregoing 
observations  will  apply  with  little  variaUon  to  all 
the  European  langua^.- 

' In  the  English,  and^  and  the^  are  more  often 
found  than  any  other  words,  h is  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  777,  c,  s,  and  t ; y is  seldom  used  in  the 
middle  of  a word  ; the  double  letters  U,  appear 
frequently  at  the  end  of  words ; ed^  ty,  /y,  iTig,  and 
tion^  are  very  common  terminations ; em^  in,  comt 
and  con  are  foequent  prepositions : a,'t,  0,  may  stand 
alone : o is  often  followed  with  u ; e is  much  more 
frequent  in  the  beginning  of  words  than  the  middle  » 
and  in  the  English  the  e is  perpetually  employ^, 
as  in  yer,  yet,  her,  never,  me,  we,  he,  the,  she,  they, 
ye,  fee,  see,  be,  ever,  speed,  need,  deference,  excel, 
excess,  4*c.  When  you  meet  with  a character  dou- 
bled in  the  middle  of  a word  of  four  letters,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  words  of  four  letters 
ara  so  spelled.  It  b probable  the  vowels  0 or  e are 
these  ; as  meet,  feel,  good,  book,  look,  &c.  In  poly- 
syllables, where  a . double  character  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a word,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a conso- 
nant, and  if  so,  the  preceding  letter  is  always  a. 
vowel.  See  ISicholson’s  British  Cyclopedia. 

Diplomatics,  a word  signifying  the  king’s  letters 
patent  for  the  immediate  expediting  of  an  ainbas- 
wulor  or  e^voy  .tp  a fqre^, court.  The  principal 
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aim  of  the  c<n7s  diplomatic”  is  to  discover  the 
movemeots  and  intention  of  their  brethren,  and  to 
conceal  their  own  : to  accomplish  this,  artifice, 
bribery,  deceit,  and  prevarication,  are  more  fre- 
quently necessary  than  open  and  manly  conduct. 

Dipping,  among  miners,  signifies  the  interrup-  ^ 
tioD,  or  breaking  off  of  the  veins  of  ore,  ah  accident 
ofiten  attended  with  much  trouble,  before  the  ore 
can  again  be  discovered. 

Dipsacus,  in  botany,  contains  four  species,  of 
which  the  dipsacus  fullonum,  or  cultivated  teasel, 

-is  reared  in  great  quantities,  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, for  raising  the  nap  upon  woollen  cloths,  by 
means  of  crooked  awns  upon  the  heads.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  fixed  on  the  circumference  of  a 
Jaige  broad  wheel,  wliich  turns  round  while  the 
.cloth  is  held  against  them. 

Dii^era,  an  order  of  insects  in  the  Linncean 
system,  which  contains  such  insects  as  are  furnished 
.with  two  wings  only  ; such  as  gnats,  files,  and  a 
variety  of  other  insects.  Under  each  wing^  is  a 
clavate  balancer  or  poiser  with  its  appropriate  scale. 

Diptqong,  in  grammar,  a double  vowel,  or  the 
mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together,  so  as 
to  make  one  syllable.  See  the  article  Vowel.  The 
Latins  pronounced  the  two  vowels  in  their  dip- 
thongs,  ae  or  a,  oe  or  a,  much  as  we  do,  only  that 
the  one  was  heard  much  weakei*  than  the  other, 
though  the  division  >vas  made  with  all  the  ilclicacy 
imi^inable.  . Dipthongs,  with  regard  to  .the  eyes, 
are  distinguished  from  those  with  regard  to-ibe 
ears : in  the  former,  eitlier  the  particular,  s^und 
.of  each  voice  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  or,tlm 
, £oundof  one  of  them  is  drowned.^.or,  lastly,. a. qe\v 
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sound,  difTerent  from  either,  residts  from  both : the 
first  of  these  only  are  real  dipthongs,  as  being  such 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Dipthongs  with  re- 
gard to  the  ear  are  either  formed  of  two  vowels, 
meeting  in  the  same  syllable,  or  vowels  whose 
sounds  are  severally  heard  ; or  of  three  vowels  in 
the  same  syllable^  which  only  afford  two  sounds  in 
the  pronunciation.  English  dipthongs,  with  re- 
gard to  the  eye  and  ear,  are  at,  uu,  ea,  ee,  oi,  oo,  ou. 
Improper  English  dipthongs  with  regard  to  the  eye 
only,  are  aa,  ea,  ou,  eu,  ie,  ei,  oa,  oe,  ue,  ui. 

DiPUs,  the  jerboa,  a genus  of  Mammalia  in 
natural  history,  containing  four  species.  The  Dipus 
sagitta,  or  Egyptian  jerboa,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
the  two-footed  mouse.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Siberia. 
In  its  posture  and  motions  it  resembles  a bird.  It 
inhabits  subterranean  apartments,  in  which  it  re- 
poses during  the  day,  choosing  the  night  for  its 
excursions  and  for  obtaining  its  food.  In  Egypt 
jerboas  are  used  as  food  : are  extremely  fond  of 
basking  in  the  sun  when  tame,  and  are  often  very 
playful  and  alert. — See  PI.  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  13. 

Direction,  in  mechanics,  signifies  the  path  or 
line  of  a body’s  motion,  along  which  it  endeavours 
to  proceed  according  to  the  force  impressed. 

Director,  in  commercial  polity,  a person  who 
has  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a trading 
company : thus  we  say  the  Directors  of  the  India- 
Company,  South-Sea-Company,  &c.  See  CoMr 
PANY.  The  directors  are  considerable  proprietors 
in  the  stocks  of  their  respective  Companies,  being 
chosen  by  plurality  of  votes  from  among  the  body 
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of  proprietors.  The  Dutch  East-tndia  Company 
have  sixty  such  directoi“s  ; that  of  France  tw'enty- 
one ; the  British  East-India-Company  has  twenty- 
four,  including  the  chair-man,  vrho  may  be  re- 
elected for  four  years  successively.  These  last  hava 
salaries  of  150/.  a year  each,  and  the  diainnam  • 
200/.  They  meet  at  least  once  a w'eek,  and  com- 
monly oftener,  being  summoned  as  occasion  re- 
quires. But  besides  these  dhectore,  who  reside  in 
Europe,  and  there  superintend  the  general  economy 
. of  the  trading  companies,  there  are  also  oflBcers  be- 
longing to  them  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  under 
the  title  of  director-general,  and,  by  an  honourable 
abbreviation,  generals.  The  English  gave  these 
the  title  of  Presidents,  whereof  there  used  to  be  two 
in  the  East-Indies,  one  at  Surat,  and  the  other  at 
Bantam.  They  have  the  absolute  disposal  of  all 
the  Company’s  effects,  regulate  their  trade,  esta- 
blish new  compting-houses,  and  command  all  the 
merchants,  and  even  captains  of  ships ; make  pre- 
sents to  princes,  ti’eat  with  them,  &c.  It  is  true, 
they  have  a council,  but  one  entirely  subservient  to 
their  pleasure. 

DraECTOR,  in.surgery,  a grooved  probe  to  direct 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissars  in  opening  sinusses 
or  hstulee,  &c.  that  by  this  means  the  subjacent 
nerve,  and  tendons  may  remain  unhurt. 

' Disabilitt,  an  incapacity  in  a man  to  inherit  or 
take  a benefit  which  otherwise  he  might  have  done, 
which  may  happen  by  the  act  of  any  ancestor : by 
the  act  ofj the  party  himself ; by  the  act  of  the  lavv, 
and  by  the  act  of  God. 

Disc,  discus,  in  antiquity,  a quoit  made  of  ston^,  ^ 
iron,  or  iwqiper,  five  or  six  fingers  broad,  and  more 
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a foot  long,  inclining  to  an  oval  figure,  which 
was  hurled  in  the  manner  of  a bowl,  to  a vast  dis- 
tance, by  the  help  of  a leathern  thong  tied  round 
the  person’s  band  who  threw  it,  and  put  through  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  Homer  has  made  Ajax  and 
^ Ulysses  ^"eat  artists  at  this  sport ; and  Ovid,  when 
he  brings  in  Apollo  and  Hyacinth  playing  at  it, 
gives  an  elegant  description  of  this  exercise,  lib.  i. 

Ver.  175. 

Disc,  in  astronomy,  the  body  and  face  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  such  as  it  appears  to  us  on  the  earth  ; or 
the  body  or  face  of  the  earth,  such  as  it  appears  to 
a spectator  in  the  moon,  &c.  The  disc  in  eclipse  is 
. supposed  to  be  divided  into  tw  elve  equal  parts,  called 
digits : in  a total  eclipse  of  the  luminaries,  the  whole 
disc  is  obscured ; in  a partial  eclipse,  only  a part 
thereof.  If  we  imagine  a plane  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  line  which  joins 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth,  may  be  perpendi- 
cular to  this  plane,  it  will  make  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a circle,  which  will  separate  the  illumi- 
nated hemisphere  of  the  earth  from  the  dark.  This 
circle,  otherwise  termed  the  circle  of  illumination, 

• M.  Keil  calls  the  illuminated  disc^of  the  earth, 
which  is  directly  seen  by  a spectator  placed  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  in  the  right  line  which  joins 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  earth.  All  lines  draw’®,  •. 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  every  single  point  of 
the  disc  are  to  be  accounted  parallel ; and,  there- 
fore, since  that  line  which  is  drawn  to  the  centre  of 
the  disc  is  perpendicular  to  it,  all  the  rest  will  be 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  therefore  all  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  passing  through 
every  point  of  any  circle  upon  the  earth’s  surface, 
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when  they  are  produced,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  disc.  Moreover,  a spectator  in  the 
moon  will  see  all  countries,  cities,  and  towns  to 
move  upon  the  disc,  which  motion  is  occasioned  by  ~ 
the  earth’s  rotation  round  its  axis,  and  every  point 
will  have  its  way  on  the  disc : the  bigness  of  the 
earth’s  disc  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  angle  under 
which  the  earth  is  seen  from  the  moon. 

Disciple,  one  who  learns  any  thing  from  an- 
other : thus,  tlie  followers  of  any  teacher,  philoso- 
pher, &c.  are  called  disciples.  In  the  Christian 
sense  they  were  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  ge- 
neral ; but  in  a more  restrained  sense,  the  disci^des 
denote  those  alone  who  were  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers and  attendants  on  his  person,  of  which  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two.  The  names  disciple 
and  apostle  are  often  synonymously  used  in  the 
gospel-history,  but  sometimes  the  apostles  are  dis- 
tinguished from  disciples  as  persons  selected  out  of 
the  number  of  disciples,  to  be  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  his  religion ; of  these  there  were  only 
' twelve.  The  Latins  kept  the  festival  of  the  seventy 
or  seventy- two  disciples  on  July  15,  and  the  Greel» 
on  January  4. 

Discord,  in  music,  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds 
which  are  always  and  of  themselves  disagreeable, 
whether  applied  in  succession  or  consonance.  Thus 
the  second,  fourth,  and  seventh,  with  their  octaves, 
and,  in  general,  ail  intervals,  except  those  few  which 
precisely  terminate  the  concords,  are  called  dis- 
cords. Discords  are  distinguished  into  concinnous 
and  inconcinnous  intervals. 

Discount,  a compensation  for  the  advance  of 
money  which  is  not  due  till  af^er  a certain  period, 
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*VKWch  in  tliis  country  is  at  tlie  rate  of  5,  per  ,rt»t. 
per  annum.  Tims  if  a person  is  entitled-to  100/.  at 
the  end  of  a year,  he  usually,  pays  5/.  to  8fet,^the 
money  at  pi'Csent.  Tliis  is  rather  too  much,  be-s 
cause  the  sum  that  ought  to  be  given  is  4/.  los. 
only : for  this  improved  will  in  a year  amount  to 
bl.  Upon  this  latter  principle  Smart’s  tables  are 
calculated.  In  rough  calculations  one  penny  ^r 
pound,  a month,  is  the  discount  on  bills : thus.ahill 
due  5 months  hence  of  50/.  may  , be,  tiiscouated 
for  pence  50X5  = 250  pence  = ^ 1.  Os.  lOd. 

Discount,  in  commerce,  a term  among  traders, 
merchants,  and  bankers.  It  is  used  by  the,,  two 
former  on  occasion  of  their  buying  corampdities  on 
the  usual  time  of  credit,  with  a condition  that  tl^ 
seller  shall  allow  the  buyer  a certain  discount  at  jtlle 
rate  of  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum^  for  the  time 
for  which  the  credit  is  .generally  given,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  buyer  pays  ready  money.  Among 
bankers,  it  is  an  allowance  for  ready  money  upon  a 
note  or  bill  of  exchange.  ' ,, 

Dissenters,  separatists  from  the  services  ,and 
worship  of  the  church  of  England.  At  the  reyp- 
lution,  a law  was  enacted,  that  the  statutes  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  concerning  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  should  not  extend  to  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  Persons  dissenting,  however, 
are  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  50  Car.  II.  cap. 
1.  and  take  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  &c.  . Besides, 
they  are  not  to  hold  their  meetings  till  their  place 
of  worship  is  certified  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  quarter-sessions,  and.  registered. 

, Also,  they  are  not  to  keep  the  doors  oftheir  meoting- 
Jipuses  locked  during  tlie  time  of  diyine-sery.ip.e. 
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And  to  secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their, 
relig^ion,  whoever  disturbs  or  molests  them  in  th« 
perfonnance  of  divine  worship,  on  conviction  at  the 
cessions,  is  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  by  the  statute 
of  William  and  Mary.  Unless  dissenters  contorm' 
and  receive  the  sacrament,  as  administered  by  the 
church  of  Eug'land,  they  are  excluded  from  hold> 
ing  any  public  places  under  the  gfovermnent.  The 
dissenters,  tolerated  by  law,  may  be  reduced  to  four 
classes,  viz.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Quakers ; to  which  may  be  added  another 
•ect,  which  some  years  ago  obtained  a toleration  in 
’ this  country,  namely,  tlieUnitas  Fratrum,  or  Mora* 
rians.  The  principles  on  which  dissenters  separate 
' irom  the  church  of  England,  are  the  same  with 
those  on  which  she  separates  * herself  from  the 
church  of  Rome ; these  are,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  liberty  of  conscience,  a!nd  the  peifection 
of  Scripture  as  the  Christian’s  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  maintain  that  Christ,  and  he  alone, 
is  the  head  of  the  church,^  and  that  they  bow  to 
CO  authority  in  mattera  of  religion,  but  that  which 
proceeds  fiom  him.  By  ignorant  people,  dissenters 
are  often  treated  with  scorn,  but  by  the  liberal,  and 
those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  merit 
and  character,  they  have  met  with  a better  ro? 
ceplioD  in  all  ages,  since  they  thought  it  right  to 
abandon  their  secular  interests  for  the  sake  of  pre< 
serving  their  integrity..  Dr.  Taylor,  speaking  of 
the  Dissenters  who  were  ejected  fi'om  their  livings 
by  the  licentious  Charles  II.  in  1662,  says  “ They 
u^ere  men  prepared  to  lose  all,  and  to  suffer  mar- 
tjh*dom  itself,  and  who  actualty  resign^  their ‘ 
livings,  rather  than  desert  the  cause  of  civil  and.rfi- 
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li^otis liberty ) •which,  together  with  serioiis  religion, 
would,  I am  persuaded,  have  soak  to  a very  low 
ebb,  had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  stand  which  these 
worthies  made  against  imposition  upon  conscience; 
prophaneness,  and  arbitrary  .power.  They  had 
the  best  education  England  could  afford  : most  of 
them  were  excellent  scholars,  judicious  divines^ 
pious,  faithful,  and  laborious  ministers,  undaunt^ 
and  courageous  in  their  Master's  work,  standing 
close  to  their  people  in  the  worst  times,  diligent  in 
their  studies,  solid,  aff«;tionate,  powerful,  awaken- 
ing preachers,  aiming  at  the  advancemeiit  of  real 
vital  religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  which 
flourished  wherever  they  had  influence.” 

' Distance,  in  astronomy.  The  real  distances  of 
the  sun  and  planets  are  found  from  their  paral- 
laxes. See  Parallax.  With  respect  to  the  pla- 
nets, as  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  has 
been  found  by  transits  of  Venus  to  be  95  millions  of 
miles;  from  this  one  distance  and  the  periodic 
times  of  the  planets,  the  respective  real  distances  of 
the  whole  may  be  found  by  means  of  Kepler’s  law, 
that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  • 
“ cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.” 
Distance,  apparent ^ in  optics,  is  that  distance 
which  we  judge  an  object  is  placed  at,  when  seen 
afar  off,  being  usually  very  different  from  the  trn« . 
distance ; because  we  are  apt  to  think  that  allTery' 
remote  objects,  whose  parts  cannot  be  well  dis-" 
tinguished,  and  which  have  no  other  object  hi  view  ' 
near  them,  are  at  the  same  distance  from  us,  tbougk.‘ 
perhaps  the  one  is  millions  of  miles  nearer  than  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  sub  and 
moon. 
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Distance'  ef  the  eyty  in  perspectire,  is  measured 
by  a line  drawn  IVoni  the  eye  to  the  principal  point 
but  the  “ point  of  distance”  is  a point  in  t^  ho- 
rizontal line  at  such  a distance  from  the  principal 
point,  as  is  that  oithe  eye  from  the  same. 

•-  Distance,  as  applied  to  the  tui'f,  is  a length  of 
240  yards  from  the  winning  post  of  a race-course : 
precisely  at  wliich  spot  is  fixed  a post  corresponding 
with  others,  but  having  a gallery  .capable  of  hold- 
ing three  or  four  persons,  which  is  called  the 
distance  post.  In  this  gallery  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  winning  jiost,  before  the  horses  stsurt 
each  heat,  a person  is  stationed  holding  a crimson 
flag  ; during  the  time  the  horses  are  running,  each 
flag  is  suspended  from  the  front  of  the  gallery  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  flag  is  inclined  forward^ 
as  a horse  passes  either  post.  Now  if  there  be  any 
horse  which  has  not  come  up  to  the  distance  post, 
before  the  first  horse,  in  that  heat,  has  reached 
' the  winning  post,  as  is  manifested  by  the  motion 
of  this  flag,  such  horse  is  said  to  be  “ distanced,” 
and  is  incapable)  of  running  any  more  during  that 
race. 

Distillation,  a chemical  process,  which  con- 
sists in  separating  bodies  which  are  volatile,  firom 
those  that  are  more  fixed,  by  the  application  of 
beat.  All  iSbdies  which  are  capable  of  tbe  vaporous 
form,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  decom- 
posed, or  otherwise  changed  in  their  properties,  are 
capable  of  being  separated  from  other  matter  by 
distillation.  The  process  employed  for  distilling 
liquid  bodies  from  other  matter  is  simply  called 
distillation,  that  on  the  contraiy  used  to  separate 
solid  bodies,  by  giving  them  the  elastic  form',  is 
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, termed  sublimation.  The  apparatus  employed  for 
the  first  process  are  of  several  kinds,  suited  to  the 
^ nature  of  the  volatile  body.  That  employed  for 
the  distillation  of  water,  alcohol,  essential  oils, 
simple  waterS)  &c.  is  called  a still,  and  may  be  thus 
described.  It  consists  of  a copper  boiler  inserted 
, within  brick- work.  The  materials  to  be  distilled 
being  introduced  into  the  boiler,  the  still  head  B is 
fixed  on.  The  fire  being  kindled,  and  the  contents 
of  the  still  made  to  boil,  the  spirit,  &c.  will  rise 
in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the  head,  and  passing  over 
into  the  worm  which  is  fixed  in  a tub  of  cold  water, 
it  is  condensed  into  the  liquid  form,  and  will  flow 
through  the  cock  £ into  any  vessel  placed  there  to 
receive  it.  See  Plate  Miscellanies,  fig.  16.  Tha 
apparatus  employed  for  distilling  bodies  more 
easily  condensible,  consist  of  two  parts,  one  called 
a retort,  containing  the  substance  to  be  distilled 
and  the  other  the  receiver,  because  it  receives  the 
substance  raised  from  the  retort.  See  Chemical 
Apparatus.  In  the  distillation  of  bodies  which 
afford  permanent  gases,  as  well  as  condensible 
matters,  in  addition  to  the  receiver  a number  of 
connected  vessels  are  eropl6yed,  constituting  what  . 
’ from  its  inventor,  is  call^  Woulfe’s  apparatus,  in 

which,  what  is  not  condensed,  or  absorbed  in  the 
first  bottle,  passes  forward  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
to  the  third  or  fourth,  till  at  length  the  absolutely 
incoudensible  part  is  received  into  a vessel  called 
a gazemeter.  Before'  the  indention  of  this  appa- 
ratus, this  kind  of  distillation  w'as'attended  with 
muph  danger,  the  receiver  being  liable  to  burst, 
and  the  fumes  being  of  the  most  pungent  and  suf- 
I'  ^ focating  nature.  This  inconvenience  is  completely 
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i»l)Tiatied«b5r<'Woiilfe*8.'apparatuB,  which'  is 
desoribefiv  A is  ag^lass  retort,  adjusted  t6 

ft.  round  vessel  To  the  opening  of  B is  fitted  a 
•glasft  Uihc  the  other  extremity  of  whi^i  is  con> 

fteyedinlo  the  liqaor,  contained  in  the  glass  vessel 
»vrith  this  are. connected  two  or  three,  or  mora 
similar  vessels,'  by  means  of  glass  tubes,  and  to  the  • 
last  orifice  of  the  • range- of  vessels,  is  adapted  - a 
bent  glass  tube  £,  which  is  conveyed  under  a re- 
ceiver,' placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the  pneumatic 
cistei'n.  i See  Chemical  ^[pparaftta.-  ^ . 

Water  is  poured  into  the  first  of  > these' « vessels  / 
^ ; caustic  potash  into  the  next,  or  such  other 
^substances  as  are  necessary  for  absorbing*,  as  they 
tpass  along,  the  gasses,  or  any* productidn  foreign  , 

uto.  the  substance  wanted  to  he  obtained  in  purity. 

-To obtain  munatic  acid  with  this  apparatus,  put  ^ 
eight  parts  of  clean  muinate  of  soda,  (commoti 
jalt)  reduced  to '.fine  powder,  into  the  letort  A. 

Add  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  ‘ with  a ^ -| 

Y little  water*  The  vessel  B will  r^^ve*  the  impure  I 
vsulphuric  and,,  muriatic- acids,  which  pass  over  at*  i 

V the  end  of  the  operation.  The* ‘series  of  - bottles 
::~ought’ to  contain  a quahlity  of -water, 'cquaMu  ^ 

weight  to  the  salt  employed.  ' Heat  being  applied  ’ 
ijfO  the  retort 'A^'  inuriadio  acid  gas  will  ;be'disen-  a. 

gaged/  which  will  mix  with  the  water  in  the- bot- 
-£.tles,  and  form  liquid -^muriatic  acid,  v The-' thbes 
»’ inserted  in  i4he  * middle  of  the  bottles  are  cadled 
^‘  •atety  tubes,  and  %jce  intended ' to  allow  smne  pai*t 
-loftbe- gas  > to  escape  to  prevent  < accidents.  «ltis 
it.  observable  in  distillation  that  one >rolatile  substance 
^:>w}ll'fvcqueiitly  carry  along-  with  it  other  bo4|6|<of 
^ ifthusiderable  fijtity.  , From  the  ’affinity  >vriHoh  | 
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'WAterh&s  to  air,  the  evaporaUoa.  oftheHA’iser  inH 
take  place  at  . all  temperatures  below  its  boilifig 
point,  and  though  it  has  been  thougiit  that  water 
might  be  freed  from  > saline  matter i by' dbtillatida,; 
'it  is  found  by  experiment  that  several  • salts  are  car- 
ried over  with  the  vapour  of  the  water,  which  ia 
their  dry  state  Hvonld  undergo  de<x)m position  be- , 
fore  they  would  be  > induced  to  assume  the  elastic . 
form.  ‘ Hence  vrater,  by  the  common  mode  of  dis- 
■ tillation,  cannot  be  rendered  ])ure.  Froin  the<cir-. 
cumstanoe,t  that  the  air  is  capable  of  raising  water 
and  other  liquids  at  a low  temperature,"we  are 
enabled  to  perform  the  distillation  of  such  liquids  hy- 
making  a slight  degfree  of  difference  of  temperatuta^ 
between  the  retort  and-  the  receiver.  , Water  ai^: 
alcohol  may  be  obtained  perfectly  < pure,  by  placing, 
the  retort  in  the  temperature  of  100?  and  them-; 
ceiver  in  that  of  50*’ Fahrenheit.  > ■. 

*.  Distraining,  in  law,  Ibe  same -with  attach^,- 
or  distress. 

Distress,' in  law,  the  sizing  or  distraining  any 
thing  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  other  duty  unperformed.' 
The  etfect  of  this  distress  is  to  com)iel  the- party 
either  to  replevy  the  things  distrained,  and  contest) 
the  act  of  trespass  against  the  distrainer ; or  ratlter< 
to  oblige  him  to  compound  and  pay  the  debt  or 
*Juty,  for  which  he  was  so  distrained.  There  are 
likewise  compulsory  distresses  in  actions,  to  cause 
a person  to  appear  in  court ; of  which  kind  there, 
is  a distress  personal  of-  his  moveable  goods,  and 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  for  contempt  in  not  appear- 
ing after  snmmons : there  is  likewise  distress  real: 
,of  a'person’s  immoveable  goods.  ln<  these  cases 
none  shall  be  distrained  to  answer . for  any  thing 
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toueliing'tkeir'frs^olds,  butby  theking^swiit. 
tres8‘ may  be  eithei:.  finite  or'infinite:  finite  dis- 
tress is 'that  which  is  limited  bylaw,  in  regard  to 
the  > number  • of  times  it  shall  be  made,  in  order^ 
to  bring  the  party  to  a trial  of  the  actios'.  Infinite 
distress  is  that  which  is  without  any  limitation, 
being  made  till  the  person  appear^:  it  is  j farther 
applied  to  jurors  that  do  not  appear  as  upon  a cer- 
tificate of  assise,' the  process  is  venire  facias^  habeas 
corpora^  and  distress  infinite.  It  is  also  divided 
into  grand  distress  and  ordinary  distress  : of  th^, ' 
toe  former  extends  to  aU  the  goods  and  chattels  that 
the^party 'has  within  the  county.  A person,  of 
common  right  may  distrain  for  rents  and  all  man- 
ner of  services ; and  where  a rent  is  reserved  on  a 
gift  in  tail,  lease  for  life,  or  yeare,  &c.  though  ^ 
there  be  no  clause  of  distress  in  the  grant  or  lease 
BO  as  that  he  has  the  reversion  : but  on  the  feoff- 
ment made  in  fee,  a distress  may  not  be  taken  un- 
less it  be  expressly  reserved  in  the  deed. 

* DrvAN,  a council-chamber,  or  court  in  which 
justice  is  administered,  in  the  eastern  nations,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Turks.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
divans;' that  of  the  grand  seigpiior,  called  the  council 
of  state,  which’  consists  of  seven  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  empire ; and  that  of  the  grand  vizir, 
composed  of  six  other  vizirs  or  counsellors  of  state, 
the  chancellor,  and  secretaries  of  state  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  jusfice.  ' ' * M 

» Dividend,  is  the  proportion  of  profits  which  the 
members  of  a society  oopublic  company,  receive  at 
mated  periods  according  to  the  share  they  possess  in 
the/c^ifcaLor  common  stock  of  the  concern.  The^ 
bum  isiapplied  ^o  to  the  annual  interest -paid  by 
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^rmiinCTit  tin  various  public  debts,  th®  4iotrever  is 
by  no -means  <a  division  of  profits.  In  this ' sense, 
tlM  order  by  wiiich  stock-holders  receive  timr  in- 
terest is  called  a dividend  warrant,  and  the)K>rtions 
of  interest  unreceived  are  denominated  unclaimeik 
dividends.  t 

Dividing  indrvment-s,  are  contrivances  invented: 
for  the  purpose  of  making' with  accuracy  the  gra- 
duations upon  astronomical  and  mathematical  in-* 
itruments.  f 

Diving,  the  art  of  descending  under  water  to 
Considerable  depths,  and  abiding  there  a competent' 
time.  The  uses  of  diving  are  very  important,-  par- 
ticularly in  the  fishing  for  pearls,  corals,  sponges, 
&c.  The  most  remarkable  diver  was  Nicolo  Pesce^^ 
who,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Kircheryi 
was  able  to  spend  five  days  together  in  tlie* 
waves,  without  any  other  provisions  than  the  fishi 
which  he  causiit  and  ate  raw.  He  wimld  swint 
from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  carrying  letters  from  the* 
king.  At  length  he  met  his  fate  ki  exploring  the 
depths  of  Gharybdis,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  ;• 
who,  after  he  had  once  succeeded  in  fetching  up  a 
golden  cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  ordered  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  There  have  been  varioui^ 
engines  contrived  to  render  the  business  of  diving*  , 
-safe  and  easy ; the  great  point  is  to  furnish  the 
diver  with  fresh  air,  without  which  he  must  either 
make  a short  slay,  or^  perish.  Those  who  dive  for 
sponges  in  the  Mediterranean,  carry  down  in  their 
mouths  sponges  dipt  in  oil  j but,  considering  the 
small  ^^uantity  of  air  that  can  be  contained  in  thsf 
pores  of  a sponge,  and  how  much  that  little  wUl 
eontractedby  the  pressure  of  th^  ineumhejit 
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stich  a supply  cannot  subsist  a diver  long,  since  ft 
gallon  of  air  is  not  fit  for  respiration  above  a minute. 

DiviNG-6e//,  a machine  contrived  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  a diver  to  any  reasonable  depth,  and 
Whereby  he  may  stay  more  or  less  time  underwater, 
as  the  bell  is  greater  or  less.  Dr.  Halley’s  was 
tiiree  feet  wide  at  top,  and  five  at  bottom,  and  eight 
feet  high,  ami  contained  about  sixty-three  cubic 
feet,  or  near  eight  hogsheads  in  its  concavity.  This 
was  coated  with  lead,  so  heavy,  that  it  would  sink 
empty,  and  the  weight  was  distributed  about  the 
bottom ; so  that  it  would  go  down  in  a perpendicular 
position,  and  no  other.  In  the  top  was  fixed  a 
strong  - but  clear  glass,  to  let  in  the  light  from 
above ; and  likewise  a cock  to  let  out  the  hot  air 
that  had  been  breathed ; and  below,  was  fixed  a cir- 
cular seat  for  the  divers  to  stand  on  to  do  their  bu- 
siness. This  machine  was  suspended  from  the 
mast  of  a ship  by  a sprit,  which  was  sufficiently 
secured  by  stays  to  the  mast-head,  and  was  direct- 
ed by  braces  to  carry  it  over-board,  clear  of  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  to  bring  it  in  again.  To  sup- 
ply the  bell  with  air  under  water,  two  barrels,  of 
alMut  sixty-three  gallons  each,  were  made,  and 
cased  with  lead,  so  that  they  might  sink  empty, 
each  naving  a hole  in  its  low'est  part  to  let  in  the 
water,  as  the  air  in  them  is  condensed  in  their 
descent,  and  to  let  it  out  again  when  they  were 
drawn  up  full  from  below ; and  to  a hole  in  the  top 
of  the  barrel  was  fixed  a hos4  or  hollow  pipe,  well 
prepared  with  bees- wax  and  oil,  which  was  long 
enough  to  fall  below  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  being 
•unk  with  a weight  appended,  so  that  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  barrels  could  not  escape,  unless 
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the  lower  end  of  these  pipes  were  first  lifted  up. 
These  air  barrels  were  fitt^  with  tackle  proper  to 
make  them  rise  and  fall  alternately,  like  to  buckets 
in  a well.  In  their  descent  they  were  directed  by 
lines  fastened  at  the  under  edge  of  the  bell  to  the 
man  standing  on  the  stage  to  receive  them,  whOf 
by  taking  up  the  ends ‘of  the  pipes  above  the  sw> 
face  of  the  water  in  the  bell,  gave  ocf^asion  .for  the 
water  in  the  barrels  to  force  all  the  air  in  the  up-* 
per  parts  into  the  bell,  while  it  entered  below,  and 
filled  the  barrels ; and  as  soon  as  one  was  discharg- 
ed, by  a signal  given,  it  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
other  descended  to  be  ready  for  use.  As  the  cold 
air  rushed  into  the  bell  from  below,  it  expelled  the, 
hot  air  through  a cock  at  the  top  of  the  bell,  which 
was  then  opened  for  that  purpose.  By  this  me- 
thod, air  is  communicated  so  quick,  and  in  such 
plenty,  that  the  doctor  tells  us,  he  himself  was  one 
uf  the  five  who  was  at  the  bottom  in  nine  or  ten 
fathoms  water,  for  above  an  hour  and  a half  at  a 
time,  without  any  sort  of  ill  consequence ; and  he 
might  have  continued  there  as  long  as  he  pleased, 
for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary.  In 
going  down  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  very  gentle 
at  first,  that  the  dense  air  may  be  inspired,  to  keep 
up,  by  its  spring,  a balance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  bell ; upon  each  twelve  feet  descent,  tiie 
bell  is  stopped,  and  the  water  that  enters  is  driven 
out  by  letting  in  three  or  four  barrels  of  fresh  air. 
By  the  glass  above,  so  much  light  w'as  transmitted, 
when  the  sun  shone,  that  he  could  see  perfectly 
well  to  write  and  read,  and  by  the  return  of  the  air- 
barrels,  he  could  send  up 'orders,  written  with  an* 
iron  pen,  on  small  pieces  of  lead,  directing,  that 
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they  were  to  be  mored  from  place  to  place : bat  ia’ 
the  dark  weather,  when  the  sea  was  rough  sftid 
troubled,  it  would  be  as  dark  as  night  in  the  bell ; 
but  then  the  doctor  perceived  he  could  keep  a can- 
dle burning  in  the  bell  as  long  as  he  pleased,  it 
being  found,  by  experinnent,  that  one  candle  con- 
sumes much  about  the  same  .quantity  of  confined 
air,  ah  one  roan  does,  viz.  about  a gallon  per  minute. 
The  only  inconvenience  the  doctor  complained  of 
was,  that  upon  first  going  down,  they  felt  a small 
pain  in  their  ears,  as  if  the  end  of  a quill  were  for- 
cibly thrust  into  the  liole  of  the  ear.  This  may 
proceed  from  its  being  some  time  before  the  air  can 
get  from  the  mouth,  through  the  small  canal  of 
the  eustachian  tube,  which  leads  to  the  inn^  cavity 
of  the  ear,  where,  when  it  comes,  it  makes  an 
equilibrium  with  the  outward  air,  pressing  on  the 
tympanum,  and  thus  the  pain,  for  a shoit  time^ 
ceases : then  descending  lower,  the  pain  of  the  ear 
returns,  and  is  again  abated  ; and  so  on,  till  the 
bottom  is  gained,  where  the  air  is  of  the  same  den- 
sity continually.  This  bell  was  so  improved  by 
the  doctor,  that  he  could  detach  one  of  his  divers- 
to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  a hundred  yards  from  it, 
by  a contrivance  of  a cap,  or  head-piece,  some- 
what like  an  inverted  hand-basket,  with  a glass  in 
the  fore- part,  for  him  to  see  his  way  through. 
This  cap  was  of  lead,  and  made  to  fit  quite  close 
about  his  shoulders  ; in  the  top  of  it  was  fixed  a 
flexible  pipe,  communicating  with  the  bell,  and  by 
which  he  had  air,  when  he  wanted,  by  turning  a 
stop-cock  near  his  bead-piece.  There  was  also 
another  cock  at  the  end  in  the  bell,  to  prevent  any 
accident  happening  from  the  person  w ithout.  This 
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Iverson  was  always  well  cloathed.^ith  fiasnels,- 
which  were  wanned  upon  him  before  he  left  thtt‘ 
bell,  and  would  not  suffer  the  cold  water  to  pene' 
trate.  His  cap  contained  air  enough  to  serve  him  a 
minute  or  two,  then  by  raising  himself  above  the 
. bell,  and  turning  the  cock,  he  could  replenish 
' it  with  fresh  air.  This  pipe  he  coiled  round  his 
arm,  which  served  him  as  a clue  to  find  his  way 
to  the  bell.  See  Plate  Miscellanies,  Figs.  18  and  19. 

DmsiBiLiTy,  that  property  by  which  the  particles 
of  matter  in  all  Inxlies  are  capable  of  separation,  or 
disunion  from  one  another.  As  it  is  evident  that 
body  is  extended,  so  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is 
divisible,  for  since  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows,  that  they  are 
really  distinct  from  each  other,  which  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  being  divisible.  In  this  sense  the  least  con- 
ceivable particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since  it  will 
consist  of  parts  which  will  be  really  distinct.  Thus 
far  extension  may  be  divided  into  an  unlimited 
number  of  parts,  but  with  respect  to  the  limits  of 
the  divisibility  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  can, 
indeed,  divide  certain  bodies  into  surprisingly  fine 
and  numerous  particles,  and  the  works  of  nature 
offer  many  fluids  and  solids  of  wonderful  tenuity  ; 
but  botli  our  efforts,  and  those  naturally  small  ob- 
jects, advance  a very  short  way  towards  infinity. 
Ignorant  of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  we  can- 
not assert  whether  it  may  be  capable  of  infinite  di-  - 
vision,  or  whether  it  ultimately  consists  of  particles 
of  a certain  size,  and  of  perfect  hardness.  We 
shall  add  a few  instanceo  of  the  wonderful  tenuity 
of  certain  bodies,  which  have  been  produced  either 

by  art,  -or  discovered  by  means  of  tire  microscope 
. a ^ 
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among  ihe  works  of  nature.  Mr.  Boyle  mentioiui  ' 
tliat  two  grains  and  a half  of  silk  was  spun  into  a 
thread  300  yards  long : and  a lady  spun  from  a 
pound  of  wool,  a thread  equal  to  95  English  miles  in- 
length.  X 

• The  ductility  of  gold  likewise  furnishes  a striking , . 
example  of  the  great  tenuity  of  matter,  lor  a single.  «’ 
grain  of  this  metal  has  been  actually  divided  into, 
at  least  half,  a million  of  particles,  each  of  which  is, 

* perfectly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  animal, 
vegetable  even  mineral' kingdom  furnish  uur. 
merous  examples  of  the.subtilty  of  matter.  What 
for  instance  must  be  the  tenuity ' of  the  odoriferous’ 
particles  of  musk,  when  we.  find  that  a'  |nece  of  it> 

• will  scent  a whole  room,  in  a short  time,  and  yet^ 
will  hardly  lose  any  sensible  part  of  its  weight.. 

The  human  eye,  unassisted  by  glasses,  can  fre- 
quently perceive  insects  so  small  as  to.  be  barely 
discernible.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  litub^  the 
vessels,  and  other  parts  of  such  animals,  must  in- 
finitely exceed  in  fineness  every  endeavour  of  human 
art.  But  the  microscope  has  discovered  wonders 
that  are  vastly  superior,  and  such  indeed  as  were  * ♦ 

utterly  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  before  the  in- 

• vention  of  that  instrument.  Insects  have  been  dis-i 
covered  so  small  , as  not  to  exceed  the  10,000  part 

• an  inch  in  length  : so  that  1,000,000,000,000  of 
them  might  be  contained  in  the  space. of  one  cubic 
inch : yet  each  little  animal  must  consist  of  parts 
connected  with  each  other : with  vessels^  with 
fluids,  and  with  organs  necessary  for  its  motions, 
for  its  increase,  and  for  its. propagation.  How  in- 
conceivably small  mast  those  organs  be,  and  yet 
they  are,  unquestionably,  composed  of  ether  parts 
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smaller,  and  still  farther  remov^iV^m  the  peiS> 
ceptioD  of  our  senses.  ' 

’ ^ Diornal,  in  astronomy,  something*  relating  lo  the 

day  in  opposition  to  nocturnal,  *ivhich  regards  the 
< night. 

, ^ Diurnal  orcA,  the  arch  or  number  of  degrees  that 
* , the  sun,  moon,  or  stars  describe  between  their  rising 
• xi  and  setting. 

• » Diurnal  motion  ^ a planet ^ is  so  many  degrees 

* » and  minutes  as  any  planet  moves  in  tw  enty-four  ' 

•hours.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  earth  about  its 
■ axis,  is  called  its  diuraal  motion.  : • * 

r The  diurnal  pheenomena  of  heavenly  bodies,  arise 
..  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  aids : for 
. since  the  earth  turns  round  its  own  axis  from  w^t 
to  east,  every  spectator  on  its  surface  must  necessa- 
rily be  carried  round  in  the  same  way ; and  conse- 
quently those  parts  of  the  heavens  which  lie  toward 
: the^  east,  will  by  and  by  come  into  his  sight,  and 
< > those  which  are  visible  to  him,  will  depart  out  of  it 

toward  the  west.  Hence  it  is  that  the  spectator  not 
^ being  sensible  of  his  own  motion  (the  reason  of  which 
% - is,  because  ail  things  about  him  move  along  with 

him),  imagines  the  whole  heavens  to  turn  round  ^ 
they  contrary  way,  '^iz.  .from  east  to  west,  every  * 

. ^ twenty-four . hou^,  which  is  nearly  the  tiqoe  in 

^ ’ which  the  earth  performs  one  revolution  about  its 
^ “ axis.  ‘ - 1’  : 

. > '•  Dock,  in  mariti|ne  affairs,  is  a pit,  great  pond,’  or 
- creek,  by  the  side  of  an  hajrbrtur,  made"conr6ftient 

. either  for  building  or  repairing  of  ships.'  It  Is 'of  ^ 

two  sorts  :i  1. -Dry- dodt,  where=  thd  water  is  kept 
< out*  by  great  flood  gates,  tifl  lho^ahip  Ss  huilt  or'te- 
».’pairad|  when  the  gates < are’opeiied/  •Mid  'the'^fer 
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let  ia  to  float  and  launch  her.  S.  Wet-dodc,  a 
place  where  the  ship  may  be  hauled  into,  out  of  the 
tide’s  way,  and  so  dock  herself,  or  sink  herself  a 
place  to  lie  in. 

Bock- YARDS,  in  ship-building,  are  magazines  of 
all  sorts  of  nayal  stores.  The  principal  ones  ia 
England  are  those  of  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply-  * 
mouth,  Woolwich,  Deptford  and  Sheemess.  In 
time  of  peace,  ships  of  war  are  laid  pp  in  these 
docks  ; those  of  the  first  rates  mostly  at  Chatham^ 
where,  and  at  other  yards,  they  receive  from  time 
to  time  such  repairs  as  are  necessary.  . These 
yards  are  generally  supplied  from  the  northern 
crowns  with  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  <Scc.  but  masts, 
particularly  those  of  the  laiger  size,  are  brought 
from  New  England.  ‘‘  ‘ 

Docket,  or  Dogget^  in  law,  signifies  a brief  in 
writing.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when  brought 
into  the  court  of  common-pleas,  are  entered  on  the 
docket  of  that  term : and  attorneys  keep  docket* 
books,  .wherein  they  enter  judgments.  ‘ ’■ 

Doctor,  a person  who.  has  passed  all  the  degree 
of  a faculty,  and  is  impowered  to  teach  or  practise,  i * 
the  same  : thus  we  say,  doctor  in  divinity,  doctor 
' in  physic,  doctor  of  laws.  The  title,of  doctor  seems 
to  have  been  created  in  the  twelfth  century,  instead 
of  master,  and  established  with  {he  other  scholastic 
degrees  of  bachelors  and  licentiates,  b^  Peter  Lorn-  • 
bard  and  Gilbert  Porreus,  then  the  chief  divines  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  Gratian  did  the  same  ^ng, 
at  the  same  time  at  the  university  of  Bologna. 
Though  the  two  names  of  doctor  and  master  were 
used  a long  time  together,  yet  many  think  that 
their  fiinctiona  were  different,  the  masters  teaching 
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the  liuTiaan  sciences,  and  the  doctors  those  sciences 
depending  on  revelation  and  faith.  . Spelroan  takes 
tlie  title  of  doctor  not  to  have  commenced  till  after 

the  publication  of  Xowjfcflrd’s  Sentences,' about  the 

year  1140,  and  affirms  that  such  as  explained  that 
work  to  their  scholars  were  the  first  that  had  the 
appellation  of  doctors.— To  pass  doctor  in  divinity 
at  Oxford,  it  is  necessary  the  candidate  have  been 
four  years  bachelor  of  divinity.  For  doctor  of 
Jaws,  he  must  have  been  seven  years  in  the  univer- 
sity to  commence  bachelor  of  law,  five  years  after 
which  he  may  be  admitted  doctor  of  laws.  Other- 
wise in  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of  master 
of  ai  ts,  he  may  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  in  four  years  more  that  of  doctor : which 
same  method  and  time  are  likewise  required  to  pass 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  physic.  At  Cambridge,  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidate  have  been  seven  years  bachelor  of 
divinity  : though  in  several  colleges  the  bachelor  s ^ 
degree  is  dispensed  with  ; and  he  may  go  out ptr 
saltum.  To  commence  doctor  in  laws,  t^e  candi-  ^ 

-t  date  must  have  been,  five  years  bachelor  of  laws, 
or  seven  years  roaster  of  arts.  To  pass  doctor 
in  physic  he ' must  have  been  bachelor  in  physic 
five  years,  or  seven  years  master  of  arts.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  by  a statute  of  37  Hemy  VIH>  * 
doctor  of  civil  law  may  exercise  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, though  a layman. 

Dodecagon,  a regular  polygon  of  12  equal  sides  ^ 
and  angles.  If  the  side  of  a dodecagon  be  1,  its 
area  will  be  equal  to  11.2  nearly,  and  the  areas  of 
' plane  figures  being,  as  the  squares  of  their  sides, 
therefore  11.2  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  side 
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of  * any  dodecagon  will  ghre  its  ar^.  **  To  inu 
'scribe  a dodecagon  in  a gfiven  circle  cairy  tbe 
radius  six  times  round  tbe  circumference,  which 
will  divide  it  into  six  <^ual  paits,  or  will  make  a 

* hexagon ; then  bisect  each  of  those  parts,  which 
will  divide  tlie  whole  into  12  parts,  for  the  dode» 
cagon. 

DoDECAEDRON,one  of  the  Platonic,  or  five  regular 
bodies,  being  contained  under  a surface  composed 
of  twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons.  * p. 
260,  vol.  I. 

Dog,  an  animal  well  known  fur  its  attachment  to 
mankind.  The  facility  with  which  it  becomes  the 
companion  of  the  human  race,  and  acquires  almost 
any  habits,  evinces  thattbis  is  the  design  of  its  crea- 
tion, though  it  is  by  no  means  unqualified  to  sub- 
sist in  a wild  state.  • There^  it  is  a beast  of  prey,  of 
the  wolf  kind,  clearing  the  earth  of,  carrion,  and 
living  in  friendship  with  tlie  vulture, 
j .Tamed  and  educated  by  man,  the  numerous  good 
qualities  of  dugsjhave  el'aitued  and  recrived  the  tribute 
^ of  universal  praise.  Their  sensibUity  is-  extreme : 
witness  their' susceptibility  of  the  slightest  rdnikc, 
and  restless  anxiety  to  be  restored  to  favour.  A 
still  greater  proof,  is  the  lively  sense  they  tsdm,tbe 
concern,  in  the  one  o>ase,  and  the  satisfaction  in 
^ other,  in  tbe  pain  or  sorrow,  the  comforter  pleasure, 

' of  those  with  whom  they  are  intimate.  Corrected, 
they  seldom  resent  blows  with  anger,  and’ never 
‘ with  stillenness  : they  only  desire  to  be  ibrgiroi. 

-'M  A dog  sees  nothing -in  the  world  but  bia  matter, 

• and,  so  long  as  tbe  link  -is  unbroken,  imagines  bis 
. existeiiTO  to  depend  upon  him.  'Theseare  riie  tree 
*-  cbaractcfistics.  of  af&ction  ■ : haux^xbOi  fi>llsiirs  irim 
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thMug^i  all  fortunes,  forsaking  hiiu  nether  for  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  ill-usage,'  or  neglect.  He  who  > 
has  once  used  him  well,  he -is  never  disposed  to 
leave.  In  all  this,  there  is  something  of  selt-in- 
terest,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  : — his’gratefulnest 
is  extreme,  Not  only  feeling,  hut  intelligence, 
also,  belongs  to  the  dog.  If  he  supposes  the  pro- 
perty, or  even  person  of  his  master  to  be  in  danger, 
he  acts j not  only  with- promptitude  and  zeal,  but? 
with  the  most  admirable  propriety  ; ■ and  on  these 
occasions  his  understanding  is  so  evident  that,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  we  almost  seem  to  think  it  an , 
incongniity  in  nature  that  he  is  without  an  artich-.* 
late  voice  ; and  this  dehdency  can  never  strike  us 
but  where  an  animal,  as  the  common  expression  is,' 
does  ati  but  speak.  ‘ 

Of  these  dispositions  and  qualifications  we  are  in 
part  convinced  by  the  most  ordinary  experience  j" 
hut  they  have  been  illustrated  in  an  unusual  manner 
in  instances  of  which  we  hare  authentic  narratives,' 
and'  which  are  never  read  without  applause  and 
sympathy.  The  careful  tenderness  with  which  the  , 
.Newfoundland  dog  seizes  the  body  of  a drowning 
sailor  (so  as  to  do  him  the  least  possible  injury  with', 
his  teeth)  ; and  the  sagacious  and  moderate  manner 
in  which  the  mastiff  secmres  him  who  he  suspects 
to  be  a thief,  are  constant  habits  that  have  been  » 
witnessed  by  thousands.  The  skill  of  several  spe-, 
eies  in  the  chase,  where  they  act  as  the  purveyors 
of  man  ; their  domestic  habits  ; their  kindness  to. 
children.;  in  a word,  their  general  congeniality  with 
man  himself,  have,  in  all  ages,  recommended  them 
to  his  use  and  care  ; and  if  in  this  association  the 
dog  fulfill^  his  part  .with  const^cy  and 
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warmth,  mankind^' has*  not  been  inseMiblesIn  hU 
viftaea,  and.unabating  attaehment.  By.tbericli. 
he  bas  been  loaded  inth  luxuries  ; by.  the  poet  he 
has  been  praised  ; and  the  virtuous  beg^^,  when 
he 'has  parted  with  the  compauion  of  his  mi8ary«r 
has  accompanied^the  hard  sacrifice  to  his  ueoessity 
with  the  sincerest  tears.  ...  t;;);!  ov.^ 

- The  shepherd’s  dog^,  is  considered  by  Bufibn  as.--^ 
the  parent  stock  whence  all  the  species  of  the  canine^ 
race  have  sprung ; mid  that  naturalist  corroborates  « 
his  idea  by  observing  that  they  appear  originally  dis>  ' t 
posed j independently  of  education  or  habit,  .to  take  4 
careof her^.^i  ^ < . * v .4  ^ 


.<  Zoologists  reckon  twenty 'three  t canine  species, 
among  which  are  included  the  wolf,  the  hysena,  the 
jackal,  and  the  fox.  The  varieties  of  dogs  are 
almost  ’ without  end.  Of  the  faithful  dog^  alone, 
there  are  thirty 'five  varieties,  and  numerous  sub« 
varieties.  The  mastiff,  as  peculiar  to  England,  is 
called  th^  JSng/tsA  dog.  SeeOaNis. 

Doge,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  The  dignity  is  elective  in  both- 
plaees : at  Venice  it  continues  for  hfe,'  at  Genoa  it . 
is  only  for  two  years.  His  title  is  “ his  serenity 
he  is  chief  of  the  council,  and  mouth  of  the  republic, 
he  being  to  answer  for  her»  The  Venetians  do  not 
go  into  mourning  at  his  death,  being  only  the  phan<r 
tom  of  majesty,  as  all  the  authority  is  vested  in 
the  republic  ; thed(^  only  lends  bis  name  to  the 
senate ; the  power  is  diflused  through  the  whole 
body,  though  answers  to  foreign 'ambassadors,  &c. 
are  made  in  the  name  of  the  doge.  The  money  is 
stmck  in  his  name,  but  does  not  bear  his  arms..  All 
the  magistrates  rise  and  ‘salute  i hiin  when  hu  comee 
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i4to  the  council : hut  he  rises  to  none  but  foreign 
ambassadors.  He  must  not  stir  out  of  Venice, 
without  leave  of  the  counsellors,  See. 

Domesday,  or  dooms- day- book,  a rery  antient 
record  made  in  the  time  of  William  the  conquer, 
which  now  remains  in  the  exchequer,  and  consists 
of  two  volumes,  a greater  and  a less ; the  gfreater 
contains  a survey  of  all  the  lands  in  most  - of  the 
counties  in  En^and,  and  the  less  comprehends 
some  counties  that  were  not  then  survey^.  The 
book  of  domeS'day  was  begun  by  five  justices, 
assigned  for  that  purpose  in  each  county,  in  the 
year  1081,  and  finished  in  1086.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  the  Conqueror  himself  submitted,  in 
some  cases  wherein  he  was  concerned,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  it.  Cainbden  calls  this  book  the  Tax- 
book  of  king  William  ; and  it  was  farther  called 
Magna  roUa.  There  is  likewise  a third'  book  of 
domes  day,  made  by  command  of  the  Conqueror; 
and  also  a fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books.  • ' 

DoivnNrcAL  LETTER,  in  chronology,  is  tliat  letter 
of  the  alphabet  which  points  cut-in  the  calendar  the. 
Sundays  throughout  the  yeaiv  thence"  also'  called 
SunTc^Tefta^.  See  Kalendar.  The  distribution  of 
days  into  weeks  is  marked  by  the  seven  first  - letten 
of  the  alphabet^  ’A,  B;  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  beginning, 
at  the  first  of  January,  to  place  the  letter  A ; to  the 
aecond  of  January  B is  joined ; to  the  third  C ; and 
so  on  to  the  seventh,  where  G is  figured : and  then 
agfain  b^nnii^  with  A,  which  is  placed*  at  tho' 
eighth  day,  B will  be  on  the  ninth,  C at  the  tenth, 
and  m continually  repeating  the*  series  of  these, 
seven  letters,  each  day  of  the  year  has  (me  of  them 
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in  the  calendar.  By  this  means  the  last  day  of 
December  has  the  letter  A joined  to  it,  for  if  the 
H65  days,  which  are  in  a year,  be  divided  by  seven, 
we  shall  have  fifty -two  weeks,  and  one  day  over.  If 
there  had  been  no  day  over,  all  the  years  would 
^ constantly  have  fallen  on  the  ^tiie  day  of  the  week, 
ami  each  day  of  theanonth  would  constantly  have 
1 fallen  on  the  same  day  of  the  week;  but  now,  on 
I account,  that  besides  the  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  there  is  one  day  more,  it  happens,  that  on 
whatever  day  of  the  week  the  year  begins,  it  ends 
upon  the  same  day,  and  the  next  year  begins  with 
the  following  day.  The  letters  being  ranked  in 
this  order,  thaT  letter  which  answers  to  the  first 
, Sunday  of  January,  in  a common  year,  will  show 
all  the  Sundays  throughout'the  year,  and  to  what- 
ever days  in  tlie  rest  of  the  mouths,  that  letter  is 
put,  these  days  are  all  Sundays.  If  the  fir^t  day 
of  January  be  on  a Sunday,  the  next  year  will  be- 
gin on  Monday,  and  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the 
seventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the  letter  G, 
which  therefore  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that 
year ; the  next  year  beginuiug  on  Tuesday,  the 
first  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  sixth  of  January, 
to  which  is  adjoined  the  letter  F,  which  is  the  Sun- 
day letter  for  that  year ; and  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  next  following,  the'domiuical  letter  will  be 
E ; and  so  on.  By  this  means  the  Sunday  letters 
will  go  on  in  a retrogade  order,  viz.  G,  F,  E,  D, 
C,  B,  A.  But  because  every  fourth  year  consists 
of  366  days,  the  series  of  letters  will  be  iuten'upted, 
and  the  order  will  not  return  till  twenty-eight 
years,  or  four  times  seven : and  hence  arises  the 

v «•  . ' 
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Thus,  if  in  a leap  year,  the  of  January  be  Sun- 
day, and  consequently  the  dominical  letter  A,  the  , 
twenty  -fourth  day  of  February  wiirfall  on  a Friday,  ^ 
and  the  twenty- fifili  on  a Saturday  ; and  since  both 
these  days  are  marked  in  the  calendar  with  the 
letter  F,  the  following  day,  which  is  Sunday,  will 
be  marked  with  G,  which  letter  will  mark  out  all 
the  Sundays,  and  consequently  be  the  dominical 
letter  the  remaining  part  of  the  year ; and  hence  it  s 
is  that  every  ley)  year  has  two  dominical  lettere,  i 
the  firsrof\vhicu  serves  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  twenty -fourth  or  twenty- fifth  day  of  ^ 
February,  and  then  the  other  takes  place  and  serves  . 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  intercalary  day  is 
placed  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
day  of  February,  and  so  makes  two  twenty -fourths 
of  Febru^y,  wliich  in  the  calendar  are  esteemed 
one  and  the  same  daj'^,"]an3  have  the  same  letter 
affixed  to  them ; but  by  our  way  of  reckbnmg,  they 
are,callea  tli6  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- fifth  days 
of  February.-*  The  dominical  letter  may  be  found 
by  the  following  rule,  for  any  year  of  any  century  : 

“ Divide  the  centuries  by  four,  and  twice  what  dots 
remain. 

Take  from  six ; and  then  add  to  the  number  you  gain. 
Their  odd  years  and  their  fourth,  which  dividing  by 
seven, 

What  is  left  take  from  seven,  the  letter  is  given.” 

Thus  for  the  year  1811  the  dominical  letter  is  F, 
for  the  centuries,  18,  divided  by  4,  leave  2,  the 
double  of  which  taken  from  6 leaves  2 again,  to 
ivhich  add  11,  the  odd  years,  and  their  fourth  part 
2,  the  sum  15  divided  by  7 leaves  1,  which  tsike» 
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from  7 leaves  6,  answering*  to  F,  the  sixth  letter  in- 

the  alphabet.  , 

^ Dominicans,  an  order  of  religious,  called  in 
France,  jacobins,  and  in  England,  black  friars,  or 
preaching  friars.  This  order,  founded  by  St.  Do- 
minic, a native  of  Spain,  was  approved  by  In- 
nocent III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  a bull  of  Ho- 
norius  III.  in  1216.  The  design  of  their  institution 
was,  to  preach  the  gospel,  convert  heretics,  defend 
the  faith,  and  propagate  Christianity.  They  em- 
braced the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  they 
added  statutes  and  constitutions,  which  had  for- 
merly been  observed  either  by  the  Carthusians  (ut 
Pnemonstratenses.  The  principal  articles  enjoined 
perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from  flesh  at  all  times, 
wearing  of  woollen,  rigorous'  poverty,  and  several 
other  austerities.  This  order  has  spread  into  all  ‘ 
the  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  produced  a great 
number  of  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops ; and  they- 
reckon  three  popes,  sixty  cardinals,  1 .'SO  archbishops, 
and  800  bishops,  of  their  order,  besides  the  masters  ' 
of  the  sacred  palace,  who  have  always  been  domi-,- 
nicans.  They  are  inquisitors  in  many  places.  The 
nuns  or  sisters  of  this  order,  owe  their  foundation 
to  St.  Dominic  himself,  who  built  a monastery  at 
Prouilles,  Where  poor  maids  might  be  brought  up 
and  supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  their  subsist- 
ence. The  habit  of  these  religfious  was  a white' 

• robe,  a tawny  mantle,  and  a black  veil.  Their 
founder  obliged  them  to  work  at  certain  hours,  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  to  spin  yarn  and  flax  to 
make  their  own  linen.  The  nuns  of  this  order  have* 
130  houses  in  Italy,  forty-five  in  France,  fifty  in. 
Mpain,  fifteen  in  Portugal,  forty  in  Germany,  and 
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lOttny  in  PolanJ»  Russia,  and  other  countries.  hey 
lie  on  straw  beds,'  and  nerer  eat  flesh  excepting  in 
sickness;  but  many  monasteries  have  mitigated  ^ 

this  austerity.  ' , ^ ’ 

Dormant,  in  heraldry,  is  used  for  the  posture  of. 

a lion,  or  any  other  beast  lying  along  in  a sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  couchant,  where,  though 
the  beast  be  lyingj  yet  he  holds  up  his  head. 

- -tailing,  in  carpentry,  is  the  manner  of 

fastening'  boards  together  by  letting  one  piece  into 
another,  in  the  form  of  the  tail  of  a dove.  The 
dove-tail  is  the  strongest  of  the  jointings,  because^ 
the  tenon,  or  piece  of  wood  which  is  put  into  the 
other,  goes  widening  to  the  extreme,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  drawn  out  ag^n  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
being  larger  than  the  hole.  • ' 

Down,  the  shortest,  smoothest,  softest,  and  most 
delicate  feathers  of  birds,  particularly  of  geese; 
ducks,  and  swans,  growing  on.  their  neck  and  part  • 
of  the  stomach.  Down  is  a commodity  of  most 
counU'ies,  but  that  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  in 
the  most  repute.  There  is  also  the  ostrich’s  down, 
otherwise  ostrich’s  hair,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  and  coarse  white  cloth . ” ' 

^iDown  DERRY  JioivN,  or  (levry  down,  a famous- 
burden  of  more  than  one  English  ballad,  is  justly 
observed  by  va  writer  in  the  JMonthly  Magazi^, 
’Kol.  V.  to  have  no  meaning , in  that  langui^e.  He 
suggests^  at  the  same  time,  its  W elsh  original ; and , 

offers  the  following  elucidations;  ^ 

: , Y deri  down  (pronounced,  Hey  derry  down) ; 

. To  the  oaks  we  will  come. 
r:fIhatfi\rderi;mdDownyden; 

We  will  come  to  the  oaks : 
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Dawn,  down,  Tr  deri  down  ; 

We  will  come,  we  will  come,  to  the  oaks  we  will  • 

. • come:  ' 

Down  y deri,  down  ; ' ‘ * 

* We  will  come  to  the  oaks,  we  will  come. 

The  same  author  observes  that,  from  an  examination 
of  the  economy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  would  ap- 
j pear  that  a considerable  part  of  their  wealth  consisted 
in  numerous  herds  of  swine,  which  were  fed  upon 
acorns  in  the  woods. — The  proverb  is  common — 

^ * Lawn  vteiziad  wrh  nzenaid  gioynt ; 

• The  swineherd  is  glad  at  the  sighing  of  the  wind : 
i.  e.  He  is  glad,  because  the  acorns  are  blown  down. 

Draco  volans,  a flying  dragon  in  meteorol<^y,  ’ 
a fiery  exhalation,  frequent  in  marshy  and  cold 
countries.  It  is  most  common  in  summer,  and- 
though  principally  seen  playing  near  the  banks  of 
. rivers,  or  in  boggy  places,  yet  sometimes  mounts  * 

^ up  to  a considerable 'height  in  the  air,  to  the  no 
small  terror  of  the  amazed  beholders ; its  appear-  ‘ « 

ance  being  that  of  an  oblong,  sometimes  roundish,  ‘ 
fiery  body,  with  a long  tail.  It  is  entirely  harmless, ' . 

frequently  sticking  to  the  hands  and  clcmths  of  • 
people  without  injuring  them  in  the  least.  There  ’ 
is,  likewise,  a “ draco  vol'ans,”  an  insect,  found  in 
Africa  and  India,  and  distinguished  from  the  lizard 
tribe,  merely  Iby  having  a broad,  lateral  membrane, 
strengthened  by  radii  or  bony  processes : it  wan-' 
ders  about  trees,  and  is  able,  by  means  of  the  mem- 
brane, to  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support 
itself  fbr  a few  moments  in  the  air ; it  feeds  on  in- 
sects. It  is  in  every  respect  a harmless  and  inof- 
fensive  animal,  and  in  it&<  verydinuted  jKitvet -df 
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'flying  resembles  the  flying  sqoirrel  or  the  hat. 

- This  representation  of  ttbe  %ing  dn^on  is  totally 
fliflerent  from  what  must  be  expected  by  those  who  . 

. are  unacquainted  with  natural  history,  and  whose 
ideas  of  the  dragon  are  formed  on  tlie  creations  of 
poetry  and  romance.  Though  little  adapted  to  ex- 
■ cite  terror,  the  flying  dragon  is  well  calculated  to 
gratify  curiosity.  See  PI.  Nht.  Hist.  Fig.  14. 

Dragoman,  Drogman,  or  Druggermanj  a^name  * ^ 
given  in  the  Levant  to  the  interpreters  kept  by  the 
ambassadore  of  Christian  nations,  residing  ^tt  the 
, Porte,  to  assist  them  in  treating  of  public  affairs.  ' ^ 

Dragon’s-blood,  in  pharmacy,  a moderately 
heavy  resin,  of  which  fliere  are  two  kinds : the  one  ^ 
Arm  and  compact,  brought  in  lumps,  of  an  inch 
long  or  more,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
these  are  wrapped  up  in  certain  long  and  narrow 
» leaves,  and  jare  called  the  drops,  or  tears,  of  dragon’s 
blood.  The  other  is  brought  in  larger  masses  or  * 
cakes,  of  an  irregular  figure.  The  genuine  dra-  « 

. ^ ^n’s  blood  is-  the  fruit  of  a^l'  tree  of  the  palm- 

jbnd,  common  in  the'  island,  of ‘Java,  and  some 
, other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Dragoon,  in  military  affairs,  a musqueteer, 
mounted  on  horseback,  who  sometimes  fights  of 
marches  on  foot,  as  occasion  requires.  Dragoons 
are  divided  into  brigades,  as  tbe  cav^ry,  and  each 
r^ment  into  troops ; each  troop  havi%  a*  captain, 
lieutenant,  ,coi*net,  quarter'  master,  two  serjeahts,’ 
three  corporals,  and  two  drums.  Some  regiments 
have. hautboys:  they  are  very  useful  on  any  expe- 
dition that  requires  dispatch,  for.  they  can ' keep 
pace  with  the  cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  of  infantry  : 
they  eneamp  geoeially  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  A 
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or  at  the  passes  leading’  to  the  camp ; and  some- 
times they  are  brought  to  cover  the  generaPs 
quarters  : they  do  duty  on  the  generals  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  and  march  in  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  army. 

Drama,  a poem,  or  theatrical  rq>resentation  of 
some  certain  action,  and  representing  a true  pic- 
ture of  human  life,  ibr  the  delight  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  The  principal  species  of  the 
drama  are  two,  comedy  and  tragedy.  “ It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain,”  says  an  anonymous  writer, 
the  exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements 
*were  first  introduced  into  England ; they  are  men- 
tioned as  having  existed  very  early  by  William 
JFitz-Stephen,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  De- 
scriptio  noblissimte  civitatis  LundojuSy  written  soon 
after  the  year  1170.  “ Lundonia  pro  spectaculU 
theatrulibus,  pro  ludis  scenicis,  ludos  habet  sanctidres,  * 
reprasentationes  miraculorum  sancti  confest- 
oret  opera ti  sunty  sen  representationes  passionum^ 
quibus  claruit  constantia  martyrumP — ^London, 
instead  of  <^mmon  interludes  belonging  to  tiie 
theatre,  has  plays  of  a more  holy  subject : repre-  . 
sentations  of  thciie  miracles  which  the  holy  con- 
fessors wrought,  or  of  the  slifrerings  wherein  the 
glorious  constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  appear. 
These  rep^entations  being  mentioned  as  neither 
new  nor  uncommon,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
them  to  be  of  a date  still  more  ancient ; and  they  r 
continued  a long  time  after  to  be  the  only  subjects 
ibr  the  drama  ; in  which  Pater  Coelestis,  or  The 
Heavenly  Father,  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  The 
Virgin  Mary,  The  Twelve  Apostles,  &c.  wctc  the 
leading  characters.  In  the  year  1378  the  scho- 
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lars  of  Paul’s  School  presented  a petition  to  king’ 
Richard  II.  praying  him  to  prohibit  some  in- 
expert people  from  presenting  the  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said 
clergy,  who  had  been  at  'great  expence  in  order 
to  represent  it  at  Christmas.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1390,  the  parish  clerks  of  London  (by  which  ex- 
pression we  are  to  understand,  The  Clergy ) played 
interludes  at  the  Skinner’s  Well,  near  Clerkenwel) ; 
which  continued  three  days : king  Richard  II.  his 
queen,  and  nobles  being  present.  And  in  the  year 
1409  they  performed  a play  at  the  Skinner’s  VVell, 
the  subject  being  The  Creation  of  the  World  ; which 
lasted  eight  days : having  the  chief  nobles  and 
gentry  of  England  for  their  audience.  These 
Mysteries^  as  they  were  denominated,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a species  of  the  drama,  stiled  Moralities^ 
in  which  the  senses,  passions,  affections,  virtues, 
and  vices,  were^ipersonified,  and  constitutt^  the 
characters : these  being  of  a moral  turn,  and  con-  ^ 
trived  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct,  soon  exhibited  / 
some  dawnings  of  poetry,  with  occasipnal  attempts 
at  wit  and  humour,  which  naturally  introduced 
comedy : the  earliest  English  piece,  meriting  that  * 

. title,  is  Gammer  G virion's  Needle^  writferf  by  Dr. 
Still;  performed  at  Christ’s  college,  Cambridge,  * 
and  printed  in  1551.  Tragedy  soon  a|ter  appeared 
with  becoming  dignity  in  Ferrex  and  T^rrex^  other- 
’ wise  Gorboduc  ; written  by  Thomas  Sackville  and 
Thomas  Norton  ; the  former,  who  was  afterwards 
lord  Buckhurst,  &c.  was  also  author  of  the  admira-  • 
ble  Induction  to  the  Complaint  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  The  ‘Mirror  Sor  Magistrates, 

This  noble  aihd  pathetic  tragedy  was  acted  before  ^ ^ 
TOL.  II,  ‘ T I 
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queen  Elizabeth,  Jim.  13,  1561 ; was  spuriously 
printed  in  1565,  and  afterwards,  under  the  author^ 
inspection,  in  1570  or  1571.  At  this  period  a fool 
Avas  almost  indispensible  on  the  stage,  not  only  in 
comedies  but  also  in  the  deepest  tragedies  ; of 
which  character  no  dramatic  writer  has  availed 
himself  more  successfully  than  Shakspeare : bis 
Touchstone  in  As  you  like  It,  and  Fool  in  King  Lear 
being,  among  many  others  which  he  produced, 
remarkable  instances.  In  the  infancy  of  the  stage 
the  players  were  priests ; afterwards  retainers 
to  noblemen,  under  the  sanction  of  whose  name 
they  performed ; at  len^h  they  were  embodied 
and  incorporated  under  royal  authority : and,  in 
the  end,  restricted  and  pi’otected  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, framed  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  de-  . 
corum  in  themselves;  and  their  safety  and  en-^.  j 
couragement  in  the  exhibitions  otf  the  sceni<J*art.  ■ 
When  the  Mysteries  were  the  only  dramatic  per- 
formances, the  stage,  as  is  still  tfie  custom  at  Pekin, 

I consisted  of  tliree  distinct  platforms,  raised  one 
above  another ; on  the  uppermost  sat  the  P^ter  , 
Cedestisj  ^rround^  with  his  angels;  on  the  -r" 

# second  appeare^  ^e  glorified  saints;  and  the  ^ 
lowest^Whs  occupied  by  m^e  men,  who  had  not  , 

||  yet  quitted  **  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot.’C ' 

On  one  sicto  of  this  lowest  platform  was  the  resera-  ^ 
blance  of  illark  and  pitchy  cavern,  whence  issued 
an  appearance  of  fire  and  fiames ; and,  when  ne-t 
cessary,  the  audience  were  stunned  by  .hideous. 

♦ yellings,  imitative  of  the  bowlings  of  .wretched 
souls,  tormented  by  relentless  demons,  who  fre- 
quently ascended  through  the  mputh  of  the  cavern 

^ to  delight  the  spectators  with  they  bplTooneries, 
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and  to  instruct  them,  by  their  remorseless  cruelty 
to  the  condemned,  caref'ull}'  to  shun  the  commission 
of  such  crimes,  as  might  plunge  themselres  into  a 
similar  predicament.  In  an  improved  state  of  the 
theatre,  when  regular  plays  were  introduced,  the 
cavern,  witli  its  concomitant,  thongl\ heterogeneous, 
mixture  of  horror  and  mummery,  was  abolished; 
the  uppermost  platform,  and.  its  celestial  persoruty 
also  disappeared  ; two  platforms  only  remaining, 
which  continued  in  use  a considerable  time ; the 
upper  one  serving  for  galleries,  ramparts,  or  any 
other  elevated  situation,  from  which  some  of  the 
actors  might  discourse  with  others,  standing  on 
the  lower  one  now  called  the  stage. 

The  chaiactero  from  the  earliest  times  to  that  of  ‘ 
the  restoration  were  pei*sonated  by  men  or  boys  ; ' 
at  which  period  Mrs.  Hughes  was  the  first  female 
who  appeared  in  a regular  drama,  in  the  character 
of  Desdemona ; unless,  as  Mr.  Malone  with  great ' 
appearance  of  probability  conjectures,  Mrs.  San- 
derson (afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton)  may  claim 
priority.  The  stage  decorations  and  ornaments  (if 
they  may  be  so  called)  were  formerly  very  home- 
ly; a piece  of  old  tapestry  servmg  for  the  scene  ; 

, which  you  was  to' imagine,  as  the  story  of  the 
drama  required,  represented  a street,  a grove,  a 
castle,  or  the  ocean  : the  stage  was  strewed  with 
rushes,  and  the  dresses  made  of  buckram  and 
' baize,  laced  with  lacquered  leather:  but  what 
better  could  be  expected  for  the  prices  taken  ? for 
at  so  low  a rate  as  two^pence  were  some  of  the  seats 
in  our  ancient  theatres  ; there  were  others  at  6d, 
It.  and  (the  highest)  2s.  6d.  Some  of  the  audience 
«it  ou  stools  upon  the  stage  j drtuik  wine  and  beer. 
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cracked  nuts,  and  smoked  tobacco  during' the  per- 
formance. The  Mysteries  were  frequently  re- 
presented in  churches,  and  on  the  sabbath ; which 
practice  it  is  thought  was  continued  even  after 
profane  subjects  bad  been  introduced  : the  playing 
in  churches  was  restrained  by  bishop  Bonnor,  ia 
1342,  but  the  acting  of  plays  on  the  sabbatk*day 
continued  till  the  reign ,of  Chiles  1.  at  which  period 
the  players  g’enerally  began  to  act  at  three  o’clock  ia 
the  afternoon,  that  the  whole  might  be  performed  by 
day-light.  The  Mysteries  seem  in  l^r  times  to 
have  furnished  the  ground-work  for  another  noted 
stage-performance,  entitled  a puppet-show ; as 
appears  from'  the  following  bill,  printed  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne ; taken  from  the  collectioa 
of  title  pages  in  the  Harleian  library,  marked 
5931; 

“ By  her  majesty’s  permition,  at  Heatly’sbootfi, 
over  against  the  Cross  Daggersy  next  to  Mr.  Miller’s 
booth,  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew -fairy  will  be 
presented  a little  opera,  called  The  old  Creadon  rf' 
the  World  new  revived,  with  the  addition  of  the 
glorious  battle  obtained  over  the  French  and  Spa*‘ 

* niards  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  contents  are  these,  1.  The  creation  of  Adam^ 
and  Ese.  2 The  intrigues  of  Lucifer  in  the  garr 
den  of  Eden.  3.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Pa- 
radice.  4.  Cain  going  to  plow ; Abel  driving  sheep. 

5.  ^in  killeth  his  brother  Abel.  6.  Abraham  of-  . 
feiTili  up , his  son  Isaac.  7.  Three  wise  men  of 
the  Easty  guided  by  a star,  come  and  worship 
Christ.  8.  Joseph  and  Mary  flee  away  by  nigh^ 
upon  an  ass.  9.  King  Herod's  cruelty ; his  inen's 
flpwrs  laden  w ith  children,  10.  Rich  Dives  in- 
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vites  his/riends,  and  orders  his  porfer  to  keep  the 
beggare  from  his  g’ate.  11.  Poor comes  a 
beggini^  at  rich  Dives  gate,  the  dogs  lick  his  sores. 
12.  The  good  Angel  and  Death  contend  for  Laza- 
ms’s  life.  13.  Rich  Dives  is  taken  sick  and  dieth  ; 
he  is  l»uried  in  great  solemnity.  14.  Rich  Dtvei 
in  Hell,  and  Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  seen  in 
a most  glorious,  object,  all  in  machines  descending 
in  a throne,  guarded  with  multitudes  of  angels ; 
with  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  discovering  the 
palace  of  the  sun,  in  double  and  treble  prospects,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators.” 

Drank,  among  farmers,  a term  used  to  denote 
wild  oats,  which  never  fail  to  infest  worn-out  lands  ; 
so  that  when  plowed  lands  run  to  these  weeds  and 
thistles,  the  farmer  knows  it  is  high  time  to  falIo\i< 
them,  or  else  to  sow  them  with  hay-seed,  and  make 
pasture  of  them.  Some,  indeed,  destroy  the  drank,’ 
by  sowing  the  lands  with  beans,  and  letting  loose 
sheep  upon  them  when  young.  This  must  be  done 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  sheep  eat  up  the  drank  and' 
' other  weeds,  without  touching  the  beans. 

Drapery,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  clothing  of  humkn  figures,  and  also 
hangings,  tapestry,  curtains,  and  most  other  things 
that  are  not  flesh  or  landscape. 

Draught,  in  trade,  called  also  doff  or  dough,  is 
a small  allowance  on  goods  that  ai*e  sold  by  weight, 
made  by  the  king  to  the  importer,  or  by  the  ^ler 
to  the  buyer,  that  the  w'eight  may  hold  out  t^lsn 
the  goods  are  weighed  out  by  retail. 

Draught  is  a term  used  in  medicine  for  certain 
mixtures  very  useful  in  life : these  are  chiefly  erne- 
fie  draught  consisting  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
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mixed  with  water ; 15  or  20  grains  are  sufficient  for 
adults:— tlranghts  are  made  of  many  ar- 
ticles ; Epsom  Saits  prove  as  useful  as  most  things, 
and  may  be  used  from  3 or  4 to  8 or  9 drams  in 
moderately  warm  water.  Saline  draughts:  take  of 
salt  of  tartar  one  scruple,  lemon  juice  half  an  ounce* 
or  one  scruple  of  the  concrete  juice,  water  an  ounce, 
antimonial  wine  10  or  12  drops.  Pour  the  lemon 
juice  upon  the  salt,  and  when  the  effervescence  lias 
ceased  add  the  rest.  It  may  be  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  simple  syrup.  A draught  to  promote  pers~ 
piration  may  be  thus  prepared : Take  of  Minde- 
rerus’  spirit,  or  liquor  of  acetated  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce,  spearmint  water  one  ounce,  antimonial  wine 
10  or  12  drops,  mix  them  together,  and  let  the 
whole  be  taken  at  bed-time.  ^ 

Draw-back,  in  commerce,  certain  duties,  either 
of  the  customs  or  of  the  excise,  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  some  of  our  own  manuhictures ; or 
upon  certain  foreign  merchandize,  that  have  paid 
duty  on  importation.  Drawbacks  are  paid  by  the 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  where  the  goods  ' 
are  exported,  on  producing  a debenture  authenti- 
cated by  the  proper  officers  as  the  voucher  for  tbe 
payment.  Drawbacks  prevent  the  natural  tendency 
of  capitals  from  being  deranged  by  taxation.  When 
the  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  sugar,  tobacco, 

&c.  are  returned  on  their  exportation,  the  trade  in  ' 
those  articles  is  only  replaced  on  the  situation  it 
would  have  been  in,  if  the  articles  had  not  been 
taxed.  A still  more  equitable  arrangement  than 
that  of  draw-backs,  is  to  allow  the  merchant,  who 
imports  any  commodity  which  he  may  probably 
wish  to  export  again,  to  deposit  it  in  the  King’s 
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^TirehoMRes,  giving  bond  for  the  payment  of  duties, 
sboiihl  he  dispose  of  it  for  home  consumption. 
Tl)is  is  called  “ bonding,”  and  is  allowed  to  some 
axtcnt. 

Drawing,  the  art  of  representing  the  appear- 
ances of  objects  upon  a flat  surface,  by  means  of  an 
outline  which  describes  their  form,  and  shadow, 
which  shews  them  round,  prominent,  near,  distant, 
&c.  The  learner  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  using  only  a 
free  stile  ; for,  though  the  pencil  may  thus  seem 
much  less  manageable,  than  if  handled  in  a cramp- 
ed manner,  this  obstacle  is  as  quickly  overcome  as 
any  other,  and  the  consequent  advantages  great  and 
lasting.  In  acquiring  the  command  of  the  pencil, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  forms  of  bodies,  large  and 
distinct  examples  should  be  copied.  In  shadowing 
with  India-ink,  &c.  laige  hair  pencils  should  be 
used,  which,  if  good,  have  as  fine  a point  as  any 
other,  and  water  should  never  be  spared.  What 
we  have  drawn  large,  we  can  draw  small ; but  what 
*we  have  drawn  only  small,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
very  much  at  a loss  to  describe  on  a larger  scale. 
We  should  copy  both  nature  and  good  imitations  of 
it,  and  improve  ourselves  by  both : for  though 
drawing  is  as  it  were  a universal  faculty,  and  nature 
a univei’sal  model,  yet  it  avails  us  mucli  to  know 
how  others  have  imitated  it.  We  are  free  to  im- 
prove upon  former  methods,  but  it  is  well  that  we 
should  know  them  J it  is  necessary,  meanwhile, 
that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  nature  ourselves, 
that  we  may  discover  their  imperfections  or  be 
truly  sensible  of  their  merits.  Besides  the  know- 
ledge of  simple  outline,  the  more  scientific  power 
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of  delineating  that  which,  independently  of  khadoTr 
is  necessary  to  describe  projection,  must  be  attain> 
ed.  This,  which  is  always  dependent  on  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  “.pei-spective,”  is,  in  representations  of 
animals  and  many  other  objects,  called  “ fore- 
shortening.” See  Peuspective. 

Dreams  have  been  described  as  the  imagina- 
tions, fancies,  or  reveries  of  a sleeping  man,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  deducible  from  the  three  following 
causes : 1.  The  impressions  and  ideas  lately  re- 
ceived, and  particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day. 
2.  The  stale  of  the  body,  particularly  the  stomach 
and  brain ; and,  3.  Association.  That  dreams 
are,  in  part,  deducible  from  the  impressions  and 
‘ ideas  of  the  preceding  day,  appears  from  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  these,  especially  of  the  visible 
ones  in  our  dreams ; in  general,  ideas  that  have  not 
affected  the  mind  for  some  days,  recur  in  dreams 
only  from  the  second  and  third  causes.  That  the 
state  of  the  body  affects  our  dreams  is  evident  from 
tiie  dreams  of  the  sick  and  of  those  who  labour 
under  indigestions,  spasms  and  flatulencies  ; and  a 
little  observation  will  shew  that  w'e  are  carried  on 
from  one  thing  to  another  in  our  dreams  partly  by 
association.  In  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced 
we  may  observe,  1st.  That  the  scenes  which  pre-' 
sent  themselves  in  dreams  are  taken  to  be  real ; 
and  we  suppose  ourselves  present  and  actually 
hearing  and  seeing  what  passes,  which  is  occa- 
sioned, by  there  being  no  other  reality  to  oppose 
tp  the  ideas  which  offer  themselves,  whereas  in  the 
^mmon  fictions  of  the  fancy,  while  we  are  awake, 
^ere  is  always  a set  of  real  external  objects,  strik- 
ing some  of  our  senses  and  precluding  a little  luis- 
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take  there.  Ag’ain,  tli^  trains  of  visible  ideas  whfch 
occur  in  dreams  are  far  more  vivid  than  common 
visible  ideas,  and  may  therefore  be  more  easily 
taken  for  actual  impressions.  2ndly,  There  is  a 
g reat  wildness  in  our  dreams  ; for  the  brain  during 
sleep  is  in  a state  so  different  from  that  in  which 
the  usual  associations  were  formed,  that  they  can 
by  no  means  take  place  during  vigilance.  Srdly. 
We  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  are  offended  at  any 
inconsistencies,  but  pass  on  from  one  to  another. 
For  the  associations  which  should  lead  us  thus  to 
take  notice  and  be  offended,  are,  as  it  were,  asleep ; 
the  bodily  causes  also  hurrying  us  on  to  other  and 
new  trains  successively.  But  if  the  bodily  state  be 
•uch  as  favours  ideas  of  anxiety  and  pei-plexity,  then 
the  inconsistency  and  apparent  impossibility  occur- 
ing  in  dreams  are  apt  to  give  great  disturbance  and 
uneasiness.  4thly.  It  is  common  in  dreams  for 
persons  to  appear  to  themselves  to  be  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another,  by  a kind  of  sailing  or 
flying  motion.  This  arises  from  the  change  of  the 
apparent  magnitude  and  position  of  the  images  ex- 
cited in  the  brain ; this  change  being  such  as  a 
change  of  distance  and  position  in  ourselves  would 
have  occasioned.  5thly.  The  dreams  which  are 
presented  in  the  first  part  of  the  night  are  for  the 
^ most  part  much  more  confused,  irregular  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  remembered  than  those  which  we  dream 
towards  the  morning,  and  these  last  are  often  ra- 
tional to  a considerable  degree,  and  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  our  associations : 
For  the  brain  begins  then  to  approach  to  the  state 
ef  vigilance  and  that  in  wliich  the  usual  associations 
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were  formed  and  cemented.  Howerer  associalicm 

has  some  power  in  wild  and  inconsistent  dreams. 

Dredger,  the  term  used  in  the  admiralty-court 
for  an  oyster- fisher. 

''Dm^  of  the  forest,  is  an  exact  view  and  exami- 
nation taken  at  certain  times  to  know  what  beasts 
are  there  ; in  order  that  none  may  come  on  the 
forest  but  such  as  have  right ; and  that  the  forest 
be  not  overcharged  with  beasts. 

Drift,  in  mining,  a passage  cut  out  under  the 
eailh,  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and  turn  ; or 
a passage  or  way,  wrought  under  the  earth,  to  the  ‘ 
end  of  a meer  of  gi’ound,  or  part  of  a meer.  ‘ . 

Drift  sail,  a sail  used  under  water,  veered  out 
right  a-head  by  sheets,  as  other  sails  ai*c.  It  serves 
to  keep  the  ship’s  head  right  upon  the  seaiin  a 
storm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving  too  fast  in  a. 
current. 

Drill,  in  mechanics,  a small  instrument  for 
making  such  holes  as  piuiches  will  not  conveniently 
serve  for.  Drills  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  chiefly, 
used  by  smiths  and  tuniers.  • • , 

Driij.,  or  DRILL-BOX,  a name  given  to  an  instru-  ’ 
ment  for  sowing  land  in  the  new  method  of  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  It  plants  the  com  in  rows, 
makes  the  channels,  sows  the'seeds  in  them,  and 
covers  them  with  earth  when  sown  ; and  all  this  at  # 
the  same  time,  and  with  great  expedition.  The 
principal  parts  are  the  seed-box,  the  hopper,  the  * 
plough  and  its  harrow,  of  all  which  the  seed-box  is 
the  chief.  It  measures,  or  rather  numbers,  out 
the  seeds  which  it  receives  from  the  hopper,  and  is 
for  this  purpose  as  an  artificial  hand ; but  it  deli- 
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' Ter^DuttUe  seed  much  more  equally  than  can  be 
done  by  a natural  band.  See  Plough.  Whoever 
^ , is  desirous  of  knowing  more  intimately  the  whole 

* apparatus  for  this  method  of  sowing,  may  see  it 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with  figures,  by  Tull, 
in  his  Horse-hoeing  husbandry. 

Drink,  a part  of  'our  ordinary  food  in  a liquid 
form,  serving  to  dilute  and  moisten  the  dry  meat. 
i See  Food.  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  drink,  the 

, liberty  is  taken  of  quoting  a passage  from  Dr.  Bed- 

does,  On  the  Constitution  and  Management  of 
' the  Human  Boidy 

. “ I allude  here,  as<you  will  perceive,  to  the  poi- 

son of  fermented  liquors.  How  wretchedly  the 
drunkard  usually  perishes,  you  are  not  to  be  told. 
The  miseries  which  the  sot,  in  trying  to  compound 
with  excess,  entails  upon  his  declining  years,  are 
, somewhat  less  notorious.*  But  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  persons  who,  without  belonging  to  either 
of  these  disreputable  classes,  have  not  been  pro- 
^ perly  imtiated  in  the  discipline  of  temperance,  is 
least  of  all  suspected,  though  most  deserving  to  bo 
understood.  The  mode  of  living  in  our  Ehgtish 

• * universities,  accompanied  by  the  subsequent  history 

of  the  inembers,  would  most  completely  exemplify 
* • the  evil.  There  is'  nothing  in  the  manners  of  the 
» age  to  urge  the  daring  spirit  of  youth  to  frequent 
intoxication.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
* greater  sobriety  shonld  come  to  prevail  in  those 
seminaries  ; and  I believe  all  observere  will  agree, 
that  this  is  remarkably  the  fact.  The  more  opu- 
^ lent  students,  however,  almost  without  exception, 
assemble  in  the'  afternoon,  and  partake  of  the  fiery 
wines  of  Portugal,  or  some  mixture  that  passes 
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for  such,  and  is  not  /ess  pernicious  from  its  strengtfit. 
Others  find  an  equiralent.  The  practice  by  sIovk 
degrees  abolishes  every  enviable  distinction  of  the  ; ' 
prime  of  life.  The  whole  exterior  is  visibly  af- 
fected ; and  the  combined  talents  of  the  painter 
and  the  philosophical  anatomist  could  probably 
contrive  to  represent  this  gradual  waste  of  youth. 
Signs  betokening  impaired  alacrity,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  gloominess  in  the  place  of  gaiety,  begia  » 
soonest  to  appear.  The  ne:rt  injury  is,  the  loss  of  . 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  easily  pleased.  The 
general  feeling  of  existence  soon  afterwards  be- 
comes incessantly  uneasy,  -and  the  spirits,  except 
when  supported  by  conviviality  or  some  elaborate 
amusement,  constantly  droop.  Other  excesses 
may  help  to  consume  the  Promethean  fire^;  and 
although  no  single  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  general  sadness  of  the  English  character,  the 
abuse  of  strong  beer  and  wine  is  doubtless  among 
the  principal  causes.  The  few  healthy  English- 
men at  least  who  have  always  refrained  from  them^, 
seem  by  no  means  deficient  in  cheerfulness ; so 
that  the  bacchanalian  v.  ho  declared  that  he  would 
not  keep  company  with  any  man  that  drank  water 
but  his  cou.sin  Waller  fij/e  of  Waller  the  poet), 
had  probably  no  other  wa^er-drinker  among  his 
acquaintance.  Do  not  the  nations,  descended  from  ^ 
the  same  ancestors,  differ  from  us  at  present  as  ^ 
W'idely  in  this  article  of  temperance  as  in  dramatic 
liveliness  of  demeanor,  and  in  a disposition 

“ To  frisk  beneath  the  burthen  of  four-score  ? 

**  You  may  wish  to  know  what  evil  is  portended 
by  tlie  gloom  wliich  I have  described  as  beginning 
to  gather  so  early.  The  upshot  depends  upon  p«- 
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•uliai'ities  of  constitution  which  we  are  net  able  to 
ascertain,  and  on  accidents  which  we  cannot  fore- 
see. As  these  shall  dispose,  it  may  be  madness^ 
dropsy,  or  palsy,  preceded  by  the  tortures  of  the 
gout.  The  least  formidable  termination  is  in  hy- 
pochondriasis, of  which  thousands  carry  away  Ac 
seeds  from  the  seat  of  their  academical  studies.  As 
long  as  they  persevere  in  the  pernicious  habit, 
which  perhaps  unsuspectedly  has  taken  root  there, 
the  advantages  of  a country  residence,  which  so 
frequently  falls  to  their  share,  can  afford  them  no 
relief.  The  continual  depression,  which,  together 
with  indigestion,  forms  this  harrassing  disorder,  pur- 
sues them  to' their  retirement ; and  occasionally  is 
aggravated  to  feelings  of  insupportable  horror.’ 

Drosera.  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  herba- 
ceous and  of  small  size,  and  very  singular  in  their 
structure.  The  leaves  are  furnished  with  glan- 
djulous  hairs  on  the  upper  surface,  and  fringed 
round  the  edge:  these  hairs  have  each  a small 
globule  of  pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  continuing  even 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  Hence  the  English  name  “ the 
sun-dew.”  The  Drosera  acaulis  has  a sessile 
flower  in  the  bosom  of  the  root  leaves.  These  plants  ' 
have  the  property  of  entrapping  small  insects 
within  their  folded  leaves.  This  fact  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Whately,  who  observed  a fly  in  close 
imprisonment,  in  one  of  the  contmcted  leaves,  and 
on  centrically  pressing  other  leaves  still  in  their  ex- 
panded form,  with  a pin,  he  observed  a sudden 
elastic  spring  of  them  so  as  to  become  inverted 
Aipwards,  and  as  it  were  encircling  the  pin. 

DrowninqI  siguiites  an  extinction  of  life,  by  a 
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to  he  n great  ahuilturity  betwe^ 
lioped  by  ioiinansioo  iu  nater, 
latiqn,  suffoca^onin  fixed  nirvaphple^^^,  ^|aj^ 
these  cafes,  ood  in  drowning,  there  is  ofiicfi  suclhj| 
pnspeoinon  of  the  vital  powers,  as  has  thq 
ance  of  a total  ft^nction  of  them,  hut 
they  may,  by  propqr  remedies,  be  set  ia..aieti(m 
again  and  the  suhject  be  restored  to  life>  we  sbi^ 
in  this  place  give  pome  directions  with 
persons  apparently  drowned.  In  removing 
body  to  a convenimt  pbtoe,  care  must  be  taken  thii 
it  he  not  bruised  nor  shaken  violently,  nor  roughly 
handled,  nor  carried  over  any  man’s  6hot|ldci% 
with  the  h^d  hanpng  downwards,  nor  rtdked 
upon  the  ground  nor  over  a barrel,  nor  lifted 
up  by  the  heels;  for  ^rpiaience  proves  that 
idl  those  methods  may  be  ij\jurious,  and  destroy 
the  small  i-emains  of  life.  The  unfortuoatw 
ebject  should  be  caatiously  conveyed  by  two  oc, 
jfruwe  persons ; or  in  a larriage  upon  straw,  lying  ^ 
on  abed,  with  the  head  alittle  raksed,  and  kept  in  an 
natnral  and  easy  a petition  as  possiUe.  The  kodf^ 
being.dried  with  a cloth  or  fiannci,  should  be  placed 
in  amodmate  ^^r^  of  heat,  but  not  too  near  . % 
large  tire.. The.  window  or  door  of  the  room  should 
be  left  open,  and  no  more  persons  be  admitted  into 
k v|mn  those  who  are  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
lives  of  the  patients  greatly  depend  upon  then; 
having  the  bem^t  of  pure  air.  The  warmth  m(»t 
promising  of  suecei^is  that  of,  a hed  or  blanh<d 
wtoU  faeai^.  - Bottles  of  hot  wator  should  be  laid  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet,  fe  the  jointo  of  tbe  kaee% 
•ad  under  the  arm-pito and  a wwrtg’pw  Wr 
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deftttdy  heftftfd)  or  hot  bricks  wrapfte#  M eldths^ 
shoaM  be  passed  over  the  body  • The  natnrel  antf 
kindly  warttrth  of  a healthy  person  lying  by  thd 
side  of  the  body,  has  been  found  in  some  caseM^ 
particularly  of  children,  very  effiOaciOus. 

' Shonld  the  accident  happen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a warm  bath,  brewhonse,  bakehouse,  glass* 
house.  Of  any  other  place  where  warm  lees,  ashes, 
•mbers,  grains,  sand,  water,  &e.  are  easily  pr(f* 
cored,  it  wonld  be  of  great  iropornince  to  place  thd 
bedy  in  any  of  these  moderated  to  a degree  of  heat 
little  exceeding  that  of  a healthy  person ; or  in 
summer,  the  exposure  to  sun-shine  has  proved  be- 
neficial. Friction  with  the  hand,  or  with  Warm 
flannel  or  coarse  efeth,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
skin,  should  also  be  tried  with  perseverance  forr  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

The  subject  being  placed  in  one  or  Other  of  those 
adtdnttgeous  circninstances  as  speedily  as  possible, 
a'  bellows  shonld  be  applied  to  one  nostril  whilst 
the  other  nostril  and  the  mouth  are  kept  closed,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  prominent  part  of  the  wind- 
{^Ipe  is  pressed  backward.  The  bellows  is  to  be 
worked  rn  this  srtuation ; and  when  the  breast  if 
•Welled  by  It,  the  bellows  shonld  stop,  and  an  as- 
sistant sdiould  press  the  belly  upwards  to  force  the 
air  out.  The  bellows  should  then  be'  applied  af 
before  and  the  belly  again  to  be  pressed  j this  process 
should  be  repeated  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  in' 
a mhiafe,  so  as  to  imitate  natural  breathing  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Some  volatile  spirits  heated 
may  be  hem  under  the  valve  of  the  bellows  white! 
it  Works,  ff  a belfov^  cannot  be^  proenred  some 
perioitt  shonld  blow  into  one  of  the  nostrite  whilst ' 
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the  mouth  and . Other  nostril  are  closed  before:  - 
If  there  be  any  si^ns  of  returning  life,  such  as  sigfb-  - 
ing,  gasping,  twitching ; or  any  convulsive  motions,' 
beating  of  the  heart,  the  return  of  the  natural  colour 
and  warmth,  ppening  ,a;vein  in  the  arm,  or  exter- 
nal jugular  of  the  neck  may  prove  beneficial,  but 
the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  should  not  be 
large.  The  throat  should  be  tickled  with  a feather 
in  order  to  excite  a propensity  to  vomit,  and  ,tlie« 
nostrils  also  with  a feather,  snuff,  or  any  other  sti-^ 
mulant,  so  as  to  provoke  sneezing.  A tea- spoonful t 
of  warm  water  may,  be  administered  now-aad- 
then,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  power  of  swal->« 
lowing  be  returned,  and  if  it  be,  a table-spoonful  of 
warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  may  be  given- 
with  advantage ; but  not  .before,  as  tlie  liquor  might, 
fall  into  the  Jungs  before  the  power  of  stvallowing, 
returns.  The  other  methods  should  be  continned 
with  ardour  and  perseverance  for  two  hours  or  up-, 
wards,  although  there  should  not  be  the  least  symp-.. 
Wm  of  life. 

t ■ > V « * 

^Druids,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  I’eligion  of  tbc; 
antient  Britons,  and.  Gauls.  The  druids  wercj 
cjiosen  out  of  the  best  families ; and  were  held, 
both  by  the  honours  of  their  birth,  and  their  office, , 
iq . the  greatest  veneration.  They  are  said  to  have, 
understood  astrology,  geometry,  natural  history,  . 
politics,  and  geography  : they  bad  the  adminis-  • 
tration  of  all  sacred  things ; were  the  interpreters^ 
o{*  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  abairs,  indifferently,,^ 
hoover,  refused  obedience  to  them,  was  declared  ( 
impious  and  accursed  ; they  held  the  immortality, 
of  the  soul,  and,  the  metempsychosis  ; they  are  di-.. 
Tided  hy^  SQmp  into  several  classes,  as , the  yacerii,,, 
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bti#,  tftlb8gl9(  seixMiOtllH,  aildsaMi^dtf : 

»cbi^,  <yr  arch-drtfld,  M-  etery  aation ; he  ’W-ad' 
» s«rtofhi^  l#riest',  bavitog:  an  abBoIute' authority-' 
o»er  the  rest,  anrf  W«»  succeed  by  the  most  con- 
siderable among  his  survivors.  The  youth' used'tO* 
be  instructed  by  them,  retiring,  with  them  to  caves 
and  desolate  forests,  - where  they  were  sometimes 
kept  twenty  years.  They  preserved  the  memory 
and  actions  of  great  mon  by  thdr  verses ; but  are 
said  to  Have'  sacriftCed  men*  ttt  Mercury.  Casar 
imagined  that'  the  dVtrids  came  fi'om  l^tain  into 
Gaul,  but  severai  among  the  modem  writers  are  of 
a*  different  opinion.  ^ 

From  the  following  Proclamation  for  a theming' 
if  the  Welsh  bafdSy  at  Midsummer  1798,  it  weula 
appear  that  (he  institutions  of  the  druids  are  nof  yet 
wholly  extinct:— “In  the  yfear  17P7,  the  sun* 
being  in  Alban  ffevitt,  or'  tbe  summer  solstice,  an 
invitation  was  given  in  the  hearing  of  the  country^ 
and  the  government,  under  the  period  of  a ye^ 
and'  a day,  with  protection  for  all  Who  might  sedk' 
for  privil^e  and  graduation  in  science  and  bard'-*^ 
ism,  to  repair  to  the  London  Meeting,  upon  PHiti- 
rose-hill  ; to  the  chmr  of  Glamoi^n,  upon  Tyle  y 
Gawl ; and  to  the  chair  of  North  Wales,  at  Gaef- 
wys^  where  there'  -will  not  hr  a'  naked  weapon 
against  them  ; aUd' then’ and*  there,  in  the  pjreseneh'^ 
ofM.  0tJVloIoMorganwg,andBl  Glas,  and  others^’ 
bards  accurding’to'^e  privilege  of  the  bards  of  1hd’‘ 
isle  of  Britain,  tO’ deliver  and  set  forth  the 
of  the  sessions,  irr  the^face  of  the  sun,  and  in  tiid ' 
eye  of  tbe  light,  on  all  with  respect  th‘  genius  an)^ 
moral  conduct,  who  mayseek'fbr  preridency  and 
privilege.  And  also  atthetund  aiS  piacba  afbie« 
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said,  to' ppotAUnce  on  the  merits,  and  to  ^djudg^e  ' 
%prize,  forthe  best  translation,  into  Welsh,  of  Gray ’a  . 
ode,  “ The  Bard  ;”i and  - relating'  to  other  matters,  - 
aqcording  to  the  rights  and' custom^  of  the  bards  of 
the  isle.of  Britain*  / • ‘ 

: u Ygwyr  yn  erhynyh^d! 

“ The  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  world.”  ' 

♦ » 

Drum,  tympanwiiy  is  ainilitary  musical  instrument 
in  form  of  a cylinder,  hollow  within,  and  covered  , 
at  tlie  two  ends  with  vellum,  which  is  stretched  or 
slackened  at  pleasure  by  the  means  of  small  cords 
and  sibling  knots.  It  is  beat  upon  with  sticks. 
Some  drums  m'e  made  of  brass,  but  they  are  com- 
monly of  wood.  There  are  several  beats  of  the 
drum,  as  assembly,  cliamade,  reveille,  retreat,  &c. . 
The  drum  is  known  to  all  nations. 

Drummer,  he  that  beats  ^ the  drum,  of  whom  r 
each  company  of  foot  has  onej  and  sometimes  two.  ,• 
Every  regiment  has  a drum-major,  who  has  the  , 
command  over  the  other  drums.  They  are  distin-  ^ 
gnished  from  the  soldiei-s,  by  cloaths  of  a different 
fashion:  their  post,  v\hen  a battalion  is  drawn  up, 
is  on  the  flanks,  and,  on  a march,  it  is  betwixt  the 
divisions.  . ’ 

..Drums,  Kettlcy  are  two  sorts  of  large  basons  of. 
copper  or  brass,  rounded  in  the  bottom,  and  covered , 
with  veilum  or  goat-skin,  which  is  kept  fast  by  a . 
circle  of  iron,  and  several  holes  fastened  to  the  j 
body  of  the  drum,  and,  a like'  number  of  screvvs  to  . 
screw  up  and  down.  They'^are  much  used  among.  ^ 
the  horse,  as  also  in  pperas,  oratorios,  concerts,  &c. 

, Drunkenness,  a well  known,  affection  of  the  brain  . 
ocG^iopod . by  drinking  too . freely  of  intoxicating 
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liquor.  Drunkenness  appeai-s  in  different  consti- 
tutions : some  it  makes  gay,  some  sullen,  and 
some  furious.  The  mischief  of  drunkenness  con- 
sists in  tiie  following  bad  effects.  1.  It  betrays  most 
constitutions  either  into  extravagances  of  anger,  or 
sins  of  lewdness.  2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the 
duties  of  their  station,  both  by  the  temporary  dis- 
order of  their  faculties,  and  at  length  by  a constant 
incapacity  and  stupefaction.  3.  It  is  attended  with 
expences,  which  can  often  be  ill  spared.  4.  It  is  sure 
to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family  of  the  drunkard. 
5.  It  shortens  life.  To  these  consequences  of  drun- 
kenness must  be  added  the  peculiar  danger  and 
mischief  of  the  example.  “ Drunkenness”  (says 
Paley)  “ is  a social  festive  vice.  The  drinker  col- 
lects his  circle ; the  circle  naturally  spreads ; of  those 
who  are  drawn  w ithin  it,  many  become  the  cor- 
rupters and  centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own ; 
every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps  emulating 
the  rest,  till  a whole  neighbourhood  be  infected 
from  tlie  contagion  of  a single  example.  With 
this  observation  upon  the  spreading  quality  of 
drunkenness  may  be  connected  a remark  which 
belongs  to  the  several  evil  effects  above  recited. 
Tlie  consequences  of  a vice,  like  the  symptoms  of 
a disease,  though  tliey  be  all  enumerated  in  the 
description,  seldom  all  meet  in  the  same  subject. 
In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  age  and 
temperature  of  one  drunkard  may  have  little  to  fear 
from  inflammations  of  lust  or  anger ; the  fortune 
of  a second  may  not  be  injured  by  the  expence  ; a 
third  may  have  no  family  to  be  disquieted  by  his 
irregularities  ; and  a fourth  may  possess  a consti- 
tntion  fortified  against  the  poison  of  strong  liquors. 
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But  if,  ot^httu  cto^ 

within  the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  ttie  imsv." 
chief  and  tendency  of  the  exauifile,  the  above  ^r^- 
cumstaHces,  however  fortunate  for  the  indtvidaaH*^ 
will  be  found  In  vary  the  g-uiRf  of  hk  intcfnperattee' 
less,  probably,  than  he  supposes.  Although  ther 
waste  of  time  and  money  may  be  of  small'  iiHpor-’ 
tance  to  you,  it  may  be  utmost,  to  some  oncf 
or  other  whom  your  society  corrcqits.  Repeateii 
or  long  continued  excesses  wWch  hurt  not 
health,  may  be  fatal  to  yOut  companion*. 
you  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  not  pardnt,  w 
lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect  yoat' 
return  to  it  with  teiror ; other  families,  wUoscr  htut> 
bands  and  fathers  have  been  invited  to  share  in' your  ^ 
ebriety,  or  encouraged  to  imitate  it,'  justly  . 
lay  their  misery  or  min  at  yotir  door.  This  wil|^ 
hold  good,  whether  the  person  seduced,  be  seduced, 
imro^iately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be  propagated^^^ 
from  you  to  him  through  several  intermediate  ex-'  * > 
amples.”  ‘ ^ 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  dmnkenne^,  it- 
may  be  observed,  that  the  common  and’ immediate'^ 
cflict  of  wine  is  to  dispose  to  joy,  that  is  to  intro-  ^ ' 
duce*  such  degree'  of  vibrations  into  the  nervous 
system  as  are  attended  with  a moderate  degree  of 
pleasure.  This  it  seems  to  do  by  impressing  agree-  ^ 
able  sensations  on  the  stomach,  which  are  thence 

• * • ~ t 

propagated  to  the  brain,  continue  there,  and  call 
up  the  seveml  associated  pleasures  that  Have  been^ 
formed' from  pleasant  impressions  made  upon  the 
alimentary  duct.  The  sickness  and  head-acfa  which 
dmnkenness  occasions  the  succeeding'  morning,  | 
arise,  probably,  from  the  immediate  impresaons 
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ma4e.on,thc.nepre5  of  the  stomach*  ,a»d  fiora.thej 
sympathy  which  the  .parts  of  the  head  have  with 
the  brain,  the  part  principally  affected  in  drunken- 
ness, by  deriving  their  nerves  immediately  from  it. 

Drunkenness  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  in  law,  is  no  excuse  for  , any  crime  com- 
mitted during  the  paroxysm.  „ . , 

Dryads,  dryades,  in  the  heathen  theologj',  a sort 
of  deiti^,  or  nympho,  which  the  ancients  thought, 
inhabited  groves  and  woods.  They  differed  from 
the'  Hamadryades, . the.se  latter  being  attached  to, 
some  particular  tree,  with  which  they  were  bern, 
and  with  which  they  died ; whereas  the  dryades. 
were  goddesses  of  trees  and  woods  in  general. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  a kind  of  prophetesses,  or. 
witches,  among  the  Gauls,  called  dryades  or  druids. . 
See  Druids. 

Dry-rot  is  so  called  by  architects  in  contradis- 
tinction only  to  the  more  usual  circumstances  of 
decay  to  which  wood  is  liable  : such  a designation  , 
however  does  not  appear  the  most  eligible,  as  it  is, 
now  sufficiently  ascertained  to  arise  only  from 
moisture.  The  Dry-rot,  as  it  is  called,  then  consists^ 
in  a mure  or  less  rapid  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood  from  moisture  deposited  on  it 
by  condensation  : to  the  action  of  w hich  it  is  more 
disposed  in  certain  situations  than  in  others ; and 
this  moisture  operates  more  quickly  on  wood  which 
most  abounds  with  the  saccharine,  or  fermentible 
principle  of  the  sap.  In  a w ork*  professedly  written 
on  the  subject,  appears  the  following  remarks 
“ Several  pieces  of  fir-wood  having  been  promis- 

' ■ * Randall’s  Philosophicl^  Enquiry.  ^ 
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<niotrsly'ttifoim  together  in  a nidiat  atoiitidlB  aadf ' 
left  there  only  a fetr  weeks,  were,  npon  being  acci- 
denfally  removed,  found  in  a'hi^h  state  of  fermen- 
tation, and  almost  wholly  enveloped  in  a fllnaL  of 
white  mould,  which  on  further  examination  ap- 
peared to  be  a complete  fungus.”  This  feet  ap- 
pears satisfactory,  in  as  far  as  it  sheweth  that  wherfe 
a sufficient  degree  ofhumidity'takes  place,' and  Other 
things  favorable  to  give  the  stimidi  to  the  fermen- 
tation, the  dry-rot  is  produced. — ^The  pine  or  fir,  of 
Which  wood  most  of  our  buildings  are  timbered,  is 
known  to  contain  a considerable  portion  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  w'hich  is  easily  fermented  under  favura- 
bfe  circumstances,  when  the  tree  is  gfreen  or  newly 
felled;  and  not  secure  from  it  when  more  sel-' 
soned. — In  confined  situations,  as  in  the  construc- 
tions of  a building,  and  when  the  w’ood  is  green,  a 
great  degree  of  fermentation  always  takes  place, 
and  the  atmosphere*  in  this  situation  not  having' 
sufficient  power  to  disperse  and  neutralise  the  gases* 
evolved  from  such  a state,  fe«y  afford  a direct 
pabulum  to  the  fungus  plant,  which  when  fecun- 
dated ; grows  and  spreads  itself  over  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  walls  and  every  coutiguoussubstauce. 

— ^ak-wood  is  not  so  soon  infected  as  the  fir,  nor 
when  it  is,  is  it  so  rapidly  destroyed  ; which  per- 
haps is  the  cause  why  in  France  so  little  has  been 
written  concerning  it,  in  which,  country  they  gene- 


* The  expedient  of  letting  in  air  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  attended  to  by  the  ingenious  ar- 
chitects of  our  gothic  churches,  who  with  that  view 
left  various  openings  in  the  walls  between  the  twe 
roofs  of  those  edifices.  * 
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rtt)ly  citiploy  it  in  tbeir  buildiDgs  ; but  that  it  does 
suffer,  as  well  as  other  woods,  from  this  rot,  there  is 
abundant  proof  in  our  own  houses  when  it  happens 
to  be  employed  in  them  ; as  well  as  in  our  ships  : 
to  prevent  it  in  the  latter  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
^T.ery  little  or  no  benetit  to  the  public. — Some  build- 
ings have  it  from  the  locality  of  their  situations, 
others  from  the  nature  of  the  material  employed, 
and  some  from  a too  rapid  finishing.  When  it  takes 
place  from  situation,  viz.  darap*walls  near  the 
earth’s  surface,  it  is  generally  if  not  universally  oc- 
casioned by  the  percolation  of  water  from  the 
higher  adjoining  grounds,  which  thus  intercepted 
in  its  current  attempts  to  follow  the  general  hy- 
drostatic law  of  elevating  itself  by  the  syphou  line, 
to  a height  equal  to  that  from  whence  it  had  its 
origin.  Drains  made  athwart  the  ascending  ground, 
with  very  little  descent  or  fall,  and  made  of  the 
depth  of  one  yard  for  each  yard  of  ascent,  and 
from  the  foundation,  until  equal  to  the  height  that 
«such  damp  ever  arises,  would  in  most  cases  prove 
a prevention  for  the  dry-rot  where  it  originated 
from  extreme  moisture.  When  the  cause  arises 
from  the  state  of  the  material,  or  from  the  too  rapid 
finishing,  or  indeed  any  other  stimulus,  the  effectual 
remedy  is  to  char,  or  carbonise  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  which  may  be  easily  done  in  as  1‘ar  as  con- 
cerns the  timbering  of  a building  by  exposing  it  to 
the  ojieration  of  fire,  and  this  may  be  very  mutdi 
facilitated  by  previously  washing  the  surface  with  a 
solution  of  nitre,  and  this  process  would  still  be 
more  complete,  if  the  wood  was  slightly  wrought 
or  planed. -"At  a villain  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
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don,  in  ^^  hichthis  rot  had  been  discovered  by  pro- 
truding itself  through  the  skirting,  dado,  &c.  of  the 
principal  rooms ; these  having  been  removed  as  well 
as  the  flooring  boards,  the  girders  and  other  tim- 
bers were  found  in  a state  of  decay,  so  much  so 
tliat  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the  whole, 
which  having  been  done,  the  new  timber  with  such 
of  the  old  as  was  found  fit  to  be  replaced, ' were  all 
Well  charred,  as  also  the  flooring  boards,  which  being 
only  partially  infected,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  replace  by  new  ones,  and  in  addition  to  their  being 
charred  they  were  washed  with  a solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  : — this  repair  has  now  been  made 
several  years,  in  a situation  too  of  extreme  mois- 
ture, and  where  the  dry-rot  had  been  almost  an 
annual  visitor,  and  was  effected  at  much  less  ex- 
pence than  any  previous  repair  for  it,  inconsequence 
of  much  of  the  old  wood  having  been  charred  and 
replaced,  which  M as  never  done  in  previous  repairs. 
— Gloster  Lodge  has  since  been  also  repaired  for 
this  rot,  adopting,  as  far  as  its  timbering  was  con- 
cerned ,the  mode  of  preparing  it  herein  recommended, 
and  if  builders  in  general  were  to  aspire  to  a pi*aise 
so  heroic  as  that  of  disinterestedness,  and  make  use 
of  it  for  their  employers  in  cases  which  come  under 
their  notice,  scenes  of  decay  destructive  of  some  of 
the  best  structures  the  country  can  boast,  would  be 
avoided. — It  might  be  also  employed  to  secure  the 
timbering  of  our  ships ; it  offers  every  facility,  by 
the  assistance  of  chemistry,  of  being  accomplished 
to  the  slightest  material  made  use  of.  It  is  M'ell 
known  that  most  of  the  acids  possess  the  power  of 
charring  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they 
retain  their  oxygen.  Charcoal  has  long  been 
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knowtt  as  indestructible  ; the  antteiits*^  were  ac-' 
qnainted  with  it,  as  is  obvious  from  the  piles  on 
which  the  famous  Temple  of  Ephesus  was  bailt 
having  been  So  prepared,  nor  hare  there  been  want- 
ing instances  within  our  own  knowledge.  This  in- 
destructibility given  to  W'ood  by  charring,  arises, 
kccording  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  from  its  absorption  of 
Oxygen,  ^ which  state  he  remarks  it  will  resist  the 
combih^  action  of  the  sun,  air,  and  moisture  for  hun- 
^r^s  of  y^ars.  Dr.  Parry  also  observes  “ that  he 
nad  read  that  charcoal  buried  in  the  moist  eartli  had 
conie  down  to  us  perfectly  sound  from  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  posts  long  witlistood  the 
same  moisture,  if  the  part  intended  to  be  put  into 
the  ground  was  charred  all  round  to  a certain 
depth.  Impressed  with  these  facts,  he  determined  to 
try  an  artificial  coat  of  charcoal ; and  when  new 
water  shoots  wei*e  constructed,  he  strongly  and 
carefully  rubbed  them  with  a coat  of  drying  oil, 
which  he  dredged  all  over  with  a thick  layer  of 
charcoal  finely  powdered  and  contained  in  a muslin 
bag.  After  2 or  3 days  when  the  oil  was  thoroughly 
dry,  and  firmly  retained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
charcoal,  he  brushed  off  what  was  loose,  and  over 
that  which  adhered  a coat  of  common  paint  was 
applied,  and  in  a few  days  after,  a second ; the  whole 
became  a firm  and  solid  crust,  after  which  the 
shoots  were  put  into  their  places,  and  being  exa- 
mined many  years  afterwards  appeared  perfectly 
sound.  He  does  not  think' lamp  black,  which  is'  a 
pure  species  of*  charcoal,  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  forming  a thick  defensive  covering  so 
well  "as  the  *^osser  charcoal  which  he  used  ; but 
whatever  sort  of  charcoal  is  employed,  it  ought 
TOL.  II.  % 
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uther  to  be  fresh  madcy  or  heated  ogtMt  dme 
vessels,  so  as  to  expel  tlie  water  which  it  greedily 
attracts  from  air. — ^This  was  aa  iugoiious  eoB^ 
trivance  by  way  of  expeiiment,  but  the  'shoots 
might  hare  been  charred ; but  if  charcoal  put  oa 
in  this  way  protects  the  surtace  on  which  it  is  ap* 
plied,  very  beneficial  results  would  be  derived  ia 
cases  of  dry-rot  by  adopting  it  to  all  light  wain* 
noting  and  other  wood- work  which  is  fixed  tohvalls, 
where  charring  by  the  common  mode  might  warp 
and  injure  it.  Dr.  Darwin,  who  w'as  fond 
speculating,  supp(«ed  that  the  rot  of  wood  mi^ht 
be  entirely  prevented  by  soaking  dry-timber  first  in 
lime  w'ater,  till  it  had  absorbed  as  much  of  it  as 
may,  and  then  after  it  is  dry  by  soaking  it  in  a 
weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  in  water ; which  will 
unite  with  the  lime  already  deposited  in  the  pores 
9f  the  timber,  and  convert  it  into  gypsum : which 
be  supposes  will  not  only  preserve  it  trom  decay 
for  many  centuries,  if  it  be  kept  dry,  but  ako 
vender  it  less  inflammable. — He  also  conedvesthat 
beams  so  impregnated  wmild  be  less  liable  to  swag^ 
and  boards  so  prepared  less  liable  to  warp.”  In  t^ 
immense  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  many  large 
wooden  props  which  suppoi-t  the  roof,  and  are  pers 
petually  moistened  with  salt  water  trickling  down 
them,  are  ssud  to  have  suffered  no  decay  tor  many 
centuries. 

_ -The  reader  is  referred  for  a fuller  account  thht 
aubjeot  to  Mr,  Randal’s  **  Pbiloscphieal  £n- 
<pury.” 

Ducrwry,  a pvopserty  of  cjertain  bodies,  whereby : 

* Phytologia.  * 
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Ibey  arc  capable  of  being  expanded,  or  stretch^ 
forth,  by  means  of  a hammer,  press,  &c.  The 
great  ductility  of  some,  bodies,  especially  of  gold, 
is  very  surprizing : the  gold  beaters  and  wire- 
drawers  furnish  us  with  abundant  proofs  of  this 
iwoperty ; a single  grain  of  gold  may  be  beat  into 
an  ext^t  of  several  square  inches,  and  yet  the  leaf 
remain  so  compact,  as  not  to  transmit  the  rays  of 
light,  and  Dr.  Halley  found  that  a small  cube  of 
gold,  whose  side  is  the  1- 100th  part  of  an  inch  only* 
contains  2j'483,000  visible  parts.  M.  Heanmur 
shews  that  in  the  common  way  of  drawing  gold- 
wire,  a cylinder  of  silver  22  inches  long  and  1|  inch 
In  diameter  is  stretched  to  1,163,520  feet,  or  is 
634,692  times  longer  than  before,  which  amounts 
to  about  97  leagues.  To  wind  this  thread  on  silk 
for  use,  they  first  flatten  h,  in  doingwhich,  it 
Stretches  one-fourth  more,  so  that  the  twenty-two 
kicbes  are  now  ^tended  to  about  120  leagues  hi 
length.  Glass  is  also  very  ductile,  and  may  W 
spun  ont  into  exceedingly  f^c  thread.  Our  ordi-’ 
nary  spinners  do  not  form  their  threads  of  silk,  flmr, 
&c.  with  half  the  expedition  as  the  glass- spinners 
do  threads  of  this  brittle  matter.  The  method  of 
peiforming  this  is  as  follows : There  are  two  work- 
men employed ; the  first  holds  one  end  of  a piece 
of  glass  over  the  flame  of  a lamp,  and  when  the 
heat  has  softened  it,  a second  operator  applies  s 
glass  hook  to  the  roe^l  thus  in  fusion,  and,  witii- 
drawing  the  book  again,  it  brings  with  it  a thread^ 
of  glass,  which  still  adheres  to  the  mass,  then 
img  bis  bo(dt  on  the  circumfierenee  of  a wheel  about 

do  inches  in  diameter ; be  turns  the  wheel  as  fast 
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as  lie.pleases;  which  drawing  out  thq  thready  winds 
it  on  its  ruD>  till  it  is  covered  with  a skein  of  g^Iassr 
thread.  The  mass  in  fusion  over  the  lamp, 
nishes  insensibly,  being,  wound  cut  like  a clue  pf 
silk  upon  the  .wheel;  and  the  parts  as  they  recede 
from  the  flame,  cooling, , become  more  coherent  to 
those  next  to  them,  and  tliis  by  degrees : the  parts 
nearest  the  Are  are  always  the  least  coherent,  and 
of  consequence  must  give  way  to  the  eifort  that  thp 
rest  make  to  draw  them  towards  the  wheel.  It  is 
said  that  the  flexibility  of  glass  increases  in  pro- 
poilion  to  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  and  that,  pro> 
bably,  had  we  but  the  ait  of  drawing  threads  as 
fine  as  a spider’s  web,  we  might  weave  stufis  and 
cloths  of  them  for  wear. 

Duel,  a single  combat,  at  a time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, in  consequence  of  a challenge.  This  cus- 
tom came  originally  from  the  northern  nations, 
lunong  whom  it  was  .usual  to  decide  all  their  con- 
troversies by  arms.  Both  the  accuser  and  accused 
gave  pledges  to  the  judges  on  their  respective  be- 
iialves ; and  the  custom^prevailed  to  far  among  the 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks,  that  none  were  ex- 
cuse<l  from  it  but  women,  sick  people,  cripples,  and 
such  as,  were,  under  twenty -one  years  of  age,  or 
above  sixty.  Even  ecclesiastics,  priests,  and  monks 
were  obliged  to  find  champions  to  fight  in  their 
^ad. . The  punishment  of  the  vanquished  was 
either  death,  by  hanging  or  beheading;  or,  muti- 
fetion  of  the  members,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,.  Duels  were  at  first,  admitted, 
pot  only  on  criminal'ocof^ions,  but  Qn  ,sorae  civ^ 
ones  fur4he  vmaiiitenanc&  jpf  rights  esta^;.^Q4  ‘ 
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tbeiktt*:  in  latter  tiroes,  ho^em,  beftMr  they  were 
intirely  abolished,  they  \f«rte  restndned  to  thcsre  four 
cases : •!.  That  the  crime  should  be  capita).  2. 
That  it  should  be  certain  tbe'erhne  was  perpetrated. 
3.  The  accused  roust,  by  cemmem  fame,  be  sup- 
ptffied  guilty.  And  4.  The  matter  not  capable  of 
Xrroof%  witnesses,  in  England,  though  the  trial' 
of  duel  is  (hsused*,'  the  law  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  still'  in  force.*  Dud  at  present,  is'  used  fbr  a sin- 
gle cortbtUoH  some 'private  quarrel,  and  must  be 
premeditated^  otherwise  it  is  called  a rencountre. 
If  a person  be  kiHed  in  a due^boththe  principals  and 
seconds  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  die  seconds 
engage  or  not.  It  is  also  a very^  high  offence  to 
challenge  a person,  either  1^  word  or  letter,  or  to 
be  the  messenger  of  a challenge  The  severe  edicts' 
made  by  Lewis  XIV.  against  duels-,  did  in  a g^reat 
measure  pnt  a stop  in'  custom  in  France. 

Doke  is  either  the  htlo  of  a sovereign-  prinCe,  as 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  Parma,  fite.  the  grand  duke  OF 
Ttrstany,  lifnscovy,  &c-.  or  it'  is  theiitle  of honoUt 
and  nobility  nest  below  prinees.  The-  commanderii 
of  armies  in- time  of  war,  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  wardens  of  marches,  in*  time  of- peace,  wore 
called  ducesy  under  the  lirtterempercfrs.  The-GbthS 
and  Vandals  divided*  all  Gaul-  into  dutebies  and' 


counties,  the  governors  of  which  they  sometimes 
call  duce»i  and  som^mes  comite»k  Itr  France, 


under  the  second  race  of  kings,  though  they’re^' 
tained'  the  name- and  fbrm  of-  ducal  government,' 
thorcMme-seareel^  any  dukes  except*  those  of  Bari 
gundy,  Aqohain,  and  Fhmce;^  In  England;  among 
tbeSBOsns^  the  oouimanders  of  armies,  ike.  tnnv' 


r>jm 

called  ddkes,  (fuces  Mrithout  any  ad^tlon,  till  Hd-^* 
ward  111.  made  his  son,  the  black  prince,  duke  of. 
Cornwall ; after  whom  there  were  more  made,  in . 
the  same  manner,  the  title  descending  to  their  pos-  ' 
terity.  Duke,  then,  at  present,  is  a mere  title  df, 
dignity  without  giving  any  domain,' territory,  or 
risdiction  over  the  place  from  whence  the  .title  is 
taken . A duke  is  created  by  patent,  cincture  of, 
sword,  mantle  of  state,  imposition  of  a cap  and , 
coronet  of  gold  on  bis  head,  and  a verge  of  gold- 
put  into  his  hand.  His  title  is  Grace  ; and,  in  the 
style  of  the  heralds.  Most  noble  prince. 

' Dumbness,  the  privation  of  the  faculty  of  s]»eecb.  ^ 
The  most  general  or  rather  the  sole  cause  of. 
dumbness  is  the  want  of  the  sense  of  bearing.  The . 
use  of  language  is  originally  acquired  by  imitating 
articulate  sounds.  From  this  source  of  iutelli- . 
gence  deaf  people  are  entirely  excluded  ; they^ 
cannot  acquird  articulate  sounds  by  the  car  : un- 
1^,  therefore,  articulation  be  communicated  to  > 
them  by.  some  other  medium,  these  unhappy  peo-  • 
pie  must  for-  ever  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  Ian- . 
guage  ; and  as  language  is  the  principal  source  of, 
knowledge,  whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  want^ 
the  sense  of  hearing  must  remain  in  a state  little . 
superior  to  that  of  the  brute  creation.  See  Deaf-^. 

NESS.  ' - 

Dunkers,  or  tunkerSf  a sect  of  Christians  peculiar, 
to  America,  which  arose  about  the  year  1724,  and; 
formed  a kind  of  common  wealth,  the  principal  seat- 
ot  which  is  Pennsylvania.  The  dunkers  baptize  bj; 
immersion  ; dress  like  dominican  friars;  nev«r 
shave  their  heads  or  beards  ; have  difiercut  apart- ; 
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jp^ents^for  tbCi  t>fo  sexes  ^ subsist  chi^y  on  rege-- 
tables,  indulginer  in  mutton  only  at  Jove- feasts  ; 
allow  themselves  no  bed,  unless  in  sickness,  using, 
in  their  separate,  cells,  benches  to  lie  upon,  and 
blocks  of  wood  for  pillows.  Their  principal  idea  of 
discipline  is  the  mortification  of  the  bo<ly  ; and 
doctrinal  tenet,  the  denial  of  the  eternity  of  punish* 
xnent.  Their  common  appellation,  harmlessmdunkers, 
conveys  an  idea  of  their  character  in  one  word. 

Duodecimals,  in  arithmetic,  arc  numbers  pro- 
ceeding in.  a proportion  of  twelves  ; in  the  same 
way  as  decimals  proceed  in  a proportion  of  tens. 
This  way  of  conceiving  an  unit  divided  is  chiefiy 
in  use  among  artificers, , who  generally  take  linear 
dimensions  of  their  work  in  feet,  inches,  and  twelfth 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  squaring  their  dimensions,- 
duodecimals  arc  multiplied  into  duodecimals,  and 
the  operation  is  called  cross- multiplication 

Rule.  Under  the  multiplicand  write  the  corres-. 
ponding  denominations  of  the  multiplier  : multiply 
each  term  in  the  multiplicand,  beginning  at. the 
lowest,  by  the  feet  in  the  multiplier,  and  write  the . 
result  of  each  under  its  respective  term,  observing, 
to  carry  an  unit  for  every  twelve,  from  each  lower 
denomination  to  its  next  superior.  In  the  same  . 
manner,  multiply  all  the  multiplicand  by  the  prime  < 
in  the  multipUer,  and  set  the  result  of  each  term, 
one  place  reruoved  to  the  right  hand  of  those  in  the . 
multiplicand.  Do  the  same  with  the  seconds. in 
the  multiplier,  setting, the  result  of  each  term  .two., 
places  removed  to  the  right  hand  of  those  in  the . 
multiplicand.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with, all  the « 
r^stof  the  denominations,  .and.  their. sutn,  when... 
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added  together,  gives  the  answer : tiie  fottowiog  cat^  i 
ample  will  illustrate  the  rule ; 

ft.'  in.  " ft.  in.  ' 

Ex.  multiply  9 9 4 by  3 4 3 
< 3 4 3 


29  4 0 

3 3 14'" 

2 5 4 0^ 

Answ.  32  9 6 8 0 Feet. 


Dying,  the  art  of  giving  alasting  colour  to  sdlks^ 
cloths,  and  other  substances,  whereby  their  beauty 
is  much  improved,  and  value  enhanced.  This  art 
depends  chiefly  on  three  things,  viz.  1.  Disposing 
the  surface  of  the  stuffs  to  i^eceive  and  retain  the 
colours ; which  is  performed  by  washing  them  in 
diSerent  leys,  digesting,  beating,  See. ; by  means  of 
which  the  viscous  gluten  of  tlie  silk- worms  natu- 
rally adhering  to  their  threads,  is  washed  and 
cleansed  from  them,  and  thus  they  become  fitted 
gradually  to  imbibe  the*  colours.  By  these  also 
the  greasy  foulness  adhering  to  wool  and  flax  is 
scoured  See  Cloth.  2.  So  to  grind  the 
colours,  as  that  they  may  enter  the  body  duly  pre- 
pared, and  preserve  their  brightness  undiminished. 
3.  The  third  consists  in-  having  beautiiiil  colours. 

^ Dyeing  properly  So  called  is.  a chemical  pro- 
j and  in  order  that  it  may  succeed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary fliat  the  colouring  matters  should  be  dis-^ 
solved  in  some  fluid,  and  tbat  their  attraction  to  * 
^ that  fluid  shoifld  ^ Uas  than  that  to  the^stuff.  ^ Tbft..- 
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«tu(T.  reieeif es  tlrt  dye  betterin  pr<Jportion‘to  the 
degree  of  affinity  which  the  colouring  matter  ha^ 
to  it,  and  to  tbesolvent  relatively,  for  if  the  attrac- 
tion to  the  stuff  is  much  more  than  to  the  solvent^ 
the  stuff  receives  the  dye  too  rapidly ; if  on  the 
other  hand  its  attraction  to  the  solvent  is  too  great, 
the  stuff  will  either  not  take  the  dye  at  all,  or  it 
will  take  it  very  slowly  and  faintly.  Wool  has  a 
stronger  attraction  for  colouring  matters  than  silk, 
silk  than  cotton,  and  this  latter  a stronger  than 
linen.  The  essential  circumstances  in  dyeing  are 
to  ascertain  the. affinities  of  the  colouring  sub- 
stance ; first,  to  the  solvents ; secondly,  to  those 
substances  .which  modify  its  colour,  increase  its 
brilliancy,  and  strengthen  its  union  with  stuff ; 
thirdly  to  the  different  agents  which  may  change 
the.  colour,  and  principally  to  air  and  light.  In 
dyeing  the  title  of  Mordant  is  applied  to  those  sub- 
stances which  serve  as  intermedia  between  the  co- 
louring pailicles  and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating,  or  of  modifying  their 
combination,  and  by  their  means  colours  are  va- 
ried, brightened,  made  to  strike,  and  rendered  more 
durable.  If  a sufficient  number  of  colouring  matters 
could  be  procured  which  had  an  affinity  to  cloth 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  the 
art  would  be  exceedingly  simple  and  easy.  But 
except  indigo  there  is  scarcely  a dye-stuff  which 
yields  of  itsdf  a good  colour  sufficiently  permanent 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a dye.  This  difficulty  is 
obviated  by  employing  an  intermediate  substance,-^ 
which  has  a strong  affinity  both  for  the  staff  and 
the  colouring  matter,  and  this  ip  the  chief  purpose 
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for  which  the  mordant  is  used.  The  princ^Al  std»« 
stances  employed  as  mordants  are  aluminous  salts, 
lime,  metallic  oxydes,  some  astringent  substances, 
and  animal  matters.  The  three  simple  coloars  in 
dyeing  are  I'ed,  yellow,  and  blue ; all  other  colours 
are  compounded  of  these.  Different  shades  or  tints 
of  the  same  colour  are  produced  by  using  ditlerent 
drugs,  or  by  varying  the  quantity  of  colouring  par- 
ticles, or  in  the  case  of  compound  colours,  by  va- 
rying the  proportion  of  the  difierent  simple  ones,  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Jteds  are  produced  by  cochineal,  kermes,  and 
' guni  Isc  among  the  animal  productions : and 
madder,  archil  carthamus  and  Braeil-wood  among 
the  vegetable. 

Yellozos  are  produced  by  vegetable  substances 
only,  as  weld,  fustic,  amotta,  quercitron  bark  and 
sumaok. 

The  principal  hlua  tte  from  indigo,  wood,  log- 
wood and  Prussian  blue. 

The  principal  compound  colours  are  produced 
by  mixing  the  simple  iu  the  dyeing  liquor,  or  ^ 
dyeing  the  stuff  first  in  a bath  of  one  simple  colour, 
then  in  that  of  another. 

Dynamics  signify  propo-ly  the  science  of  racwmg 
forces  ; but  mathematicians,  by  this  term,  under- 
aland  the  science  of  the  motion  of  such  bodies  m 
impel  one  another. 

Dynasty,  among  historians,  signifies  a race 'or 
succession  of  kii^  the  same  tine  or  famity : 
such  were  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  ' 

t.  . V ’ 
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Jbiy  the^fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  second 
vowel,  has  different  pronunciations  in  Boost  lan- 
'guages.  The  Greeks  have  their  « and  $,  or  long 
and  short  e.  The  French  have  their  e open,  e mas. 
culine,  and  e feminine  or  mute.  In  English  there 
are  three  kinds  of  e,  open  or  long,  as  in  wear,  bear  ; 
abort,  as  in  kept,&nA  mute  , as  in  lwe,tame^ 
Ace.  As  a numeral,  £ stands  for  S50.  In  Sea- 
charts  E stands  for  East : E by  N.  imd  £ by  S. 
East  by  North,  and  East  by  South. 

Eagle.  See  Falco. 

Eagle,  in  heraldry,  the  eagle  is  accounted  oue 
of  the  most  noUe  bearings  in  annoury,  and,  ae-  ' 
cording  to  the  learned  in  this  science,  ought  to.be 
given  to  none  but  suoh  as  greatly  excel  in  the 
virtues  of  generosity  and  courage,  or  for  having' 
done  singtilar  services  to  their  sovereigns. 

. Amoi^  the  anci^ts,  the  eagle  was  held  sacred 
to  Jiq^ter,  and  on  that  account  placed  on  his  sceptre^ 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  bad  the  greatest 
veneration  tor  it,  looking  upon  it  as  the  tafisman  of 
their  state,  and  taking  it  tor  their  principal  ensign.  ‘ 
It  was  either  of  gold  or  silver,  borne  singly  on  the- 
point  of  a pike,  till  the  time  of  Constanthns,  whea 
die  empire  being  Prided  into  the  eastern  and  west- 
eniy  the  eagle  was  afterwwds  represented  with  two 
beads.  . . . . . 

Eagle,  Black,  as  order  of  knighthood,  instituted 
by  the  deotor  of  Bfandeidmigfa,  in  1701)  on  his 
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beins^  crowned  king  of  Prussia.  The  knights  ^ 
this  order  wear  an  orange- coloured  ribband^  sus* 
pending  a black  eagle. 

. Eagle,  White,  a (similar  order  in  Poland, 
tuted  in  1325,  by  Uladislaus  V.  on  occasion  of  Ura 
marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  to  the  daughter  of  the 
great  duke  of  iathuania.  ^The  knights  of.thitt 
order  wear  a chain  of  gold  suspending*  a<  silver 
eagle,  crowned.  . • - 

• Eaglet,  a diminutive  of  eagle,  properly  sigrii« 
fying  a young  eagle.  In  heraldry,  when  there  arm 
several  eagles  on  the  same  escutch^n,  they  are 
termed  eaglets.  . ' . 

Ear,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  hearing.  A very 
delicate  and  fine  membrane  carried  along  through, 
the  cavities  of  the  labyrinth,  is  formed  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  is  the  primary 
part  of  the  oigan  of  hearing,  as  the  retina  is  f(H*mcd 
of  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  the 
primary  organ  of  seeing. 

Ear- PICK,  an  instrument  of  ivory,  silver;  or  other 
tpetal,  somewhat  in  form  of  a probe,  for  cleaning 
the  ear.  The  Chinese  have  a variety  of  these  in- 
struments, with  which  they  are  very  fond  of  tick- 
ling their  ears;  but  this  practice,  as  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  judiciously  observes,  must  be  pr^udioiaUto 
so  delicate  an  organ,  by  bringing  too  great  a flow 
p£  homours  on  it.  '*  * 

. Earl,  a British  title  of  nobility,  next  below  a 
marquis,  and  above  a viscount.  Bails  were  ancienfly 
called  comites,  because  they  were  wont  comitarr  re- 
gem, to  wait  upon  the  king  for  council  and  advice. 
The  Germans  call, them  grooss,  as  landgmre^.nHur- 
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paHigfreye,  rheingrave  ; the  Saxons  ealdor- 
meo,  unless  that  title  might  be  more  properly  ap< 
plied  to  our  dukes ; the  Danes,  eorlas ; and  the 
English,  earls.  ‘The  title,  originally,  died  with  the 
man.  William  the  conqueror  first  made  it  bere- 
ditary,  girihgit  in'fceto  his  nobles,  and  allotting 
them  for  the  support  of  their  state  the  third  penny 
out  of  the  sheri^s  court,  issuing  odt  of  all  pleas  of 
the  shire  whence  they  had  their  title.  At  present, 
an  earl  is  created  by  cincture  of  sword,  mantle  of 
^te  put  upon  him  by  the  king  himself,  a cap  and 
coronet  put  upon  his  head,  and  a charter  in  his 
hand.  The  title  is  accompanied  by  no  territory, 
prirate  or  judicial  rights,  but  confers  nobility,  and 
an  hereditary  seat  in  the  highest  a^mbly  in  the 
nation. 

Earl  marshal  of  England^  is  a great  officer  who 
had  anciently  several  courts  under  his  jurisdiction, 
as  the  court  of  chivalry,  and  the  court  of  honour.* 
Under  him  is  also  the  herald’s  office,  or  college  of 
arms.  He  has  some  pre-eminence  in  the  court  of 
marshalsea,  where  he  may  sit  in  judgment  against 
those  who  offend  within  the  verge  of  the  king’s 
court.  This  office  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England, 
and  anciently  of  greater  power  than  now  ; and  has 
been  for  several  ages  hereditary  in  the  noble  fa>« 
mUy  of  Howard.  • ■ 

Earth,  in  astronomy  and  geography,  one  of  th©> 
primary  planets,  being  this  terraqueous  < globe 
whereon* we  inhabit.  ' 

• The  fgure  of  the  Earth  was  accounted  by  some  • 
of  the  ancients  to  behke  that  of  an  oblong  cylinder  ;< 
by  otliers,  x>f  ■ the  form  of  a drum,  and  by  others* 

VOL.  IL  T 
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flat.  The  moderos  demonstrate  it  to  he  nearly 
spherical  from  the  following,  among  other  consi- 
dieratioos.  1.  All  the  appearances  of  the  heavens, 
both  at  land  and  at  sea,  are  the  same  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth  were  a globe.  .3.  In  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  are  caused  by  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  falling  upoa  the  moon,  this  sha^w  is  al> 
ways  circular ; and  a body  can  be  no  other  than  a 
globe,  which  in  all  situations  casts  a circular 
shadow.  3.  Several  navigators  have  sailed  quite 
round  the  globe,  steering  their  course  directly  south 
and  west  till  they  came  to  the  Magellanic  sea,  and 
thence  to  the  north  and  west,  till  they  returned  to 
their  port  iirom  the  east ; and  ail  the  phenomena 
which  should  naturally  arise  from  the  earth^s  ro- 
tundity, happened  to  them.  Besides,  their  method 
of  sailing  was  also  founded  opon  this  hypothesis, 
trhich  could  nevor  have  succeeded  so  happily,  if 
the  earth  had  been  of  any  other  figure.  It  is  true,' 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  an  eiract  geometrical 
globe ; but  the  inequalities  are  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  highest  mountain  bears  no  greater  propor*^ 
tion  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  than  a grain  of  dust 
does  to  a common  globe.  The  figure  of  the  earth,' 
then,  was  reckoned  by  mathauaticians  and  geogra- 
phers as  perfectly  spherical,  exee]iting  the  small 
inequalities  on  its  surface,  of  mountains  and  rallies ; 
till  an  accident  engaged  the  attention  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  M.  Huygens,  who  demonstrated  firoiar 
the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  and  the  revolution  of'  thtf 
earth  about  its  a?ds,  that  its  figinre  was  not  a true 
sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid  flatted  towards'tha» 
poles.  Not  only  the  figure  of  thu  earth  has  been 
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« asoer&uned,  bat  its  nu^aUude)  oad  it  is  found  that 
its  dimeter  is  equal  to . 7,058  miles  in  length.  . 
Circumference  >25,000.  Superficies  198,044,206 
square  miles.  Solidity  26,893,000,000  cubic  miles. 

It  is  also  imagined  that  the  uneixpiored  portions  of 
the  earth  and  seas  contain  160,522,026  square 
miles,  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  * 
68,422,180-,  in  the  following  proportions, 

Europe  - - - - 4,456,065 
Asia  10,968,423 

Africa  - - • - 0,654,817 
. , America  - - 14,142,875 
. **  Motion  of  the  Earth.**  The  earth  has  a triple 
^tion.  1.  A diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
u'om  west  to  east,  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  aci* 
casions  the  perpetual  succession  of  days  and  nights. 

2.  An  annual  motion  round  the  sun  in  a year, 
which  produces  the  different  seasoue,  and  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  qf  days.  3<  That  mo- 
tion by  which  the  poles  of  the  world  reyolve  about 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  occasion  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or 
more  properly,  the  retrc^ression  of  the  earth’s 
nodes. 

.Earth,  in  gardening  and  hu^andry,  if  good, 
should  be  of  a blackish  colour,  gravelly,  fat,  pliant, 
or  easy  to  be  digged ; it  should  ueithei*  be  cold  nor 
light,  it  ought  to  have  no  ill  smell  or  taste,  and  it 
should  be  of  the  same  qhality  three  or  four  feet 
cleep  for  trees,  which,  if  they  have  not  that  depth, 
will  languish  and  decay  after  they  have  l^n 
planted  five  or  six  years.  Fruit  trees  will  thrive 
icsft. depth,  and  they  generally,  produce  the- 
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most  generotis  fruits,  when  their  roots  spread  near 
. the  surface  of  the  earth.  Husbandmen  call i that 
new  earth  which,  lying  tliree  or  more  feet  deep, 
never  served  to  the  nourishment  of  any  plant ; or 
earth  that  lias  been  a long  time  built  upon,  tibongh' 
it  had  formerly  bore;  earth  likewise  of. a sandy^ 
loamy  nature,  where  cattle  have  been  a long  time 
fed,  may  be  accounted  such,  and  be  of  excoilent? 
use  for  most  sorts  of  plants,  especially  if‘  it  has  been 
thrown  up  in  heaps  to  grow  richer. 

Earthquake,  in  natural  history,  a violent  agita<. 
don  or  trembling  of  some  considerable  part  of  the 
earth,  generally  attended  with  a terrible  noise ' like 
thimder,  and  sometimes  with  an  eruption  of  fire; 
water,  wind,  8cc.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
both  produced  from  the  same  cause,  which  may 
thus  explained : those  countries  which  yield  great 
-store  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  or  where  sulphur  is 
sublimed  from  the  pyrites,  are  by  far  the  most  in> 
jured  and  incommoded  by  earthquakes  ; for  where 
there  are  such  mines,  they  must  send  up  exhata>  ■ 
tions,  which  meeting  with  subterraneous  caverns,- 
must  adhere  to  the  arches  of  them,  as  soot  dbes  to* 
the  sides  of  our  chimnies ; where  they  mix  them- 
selves with  the  nitre  or  saltpetre  which  comes  out 
of  these  arches  (in  like  manner  as  we  see  it  come  • 
out  of  the  inside  of  the  arch  of  a bridge)  and  so 
make  a kind  of  crust  which  will  very  easily  take 
tire.  There  are  several  ways  by  which  this  crust 
may  take  fire,  viz.  1.  By  the  infiaromable  breath 
of  the  pyrites,  which  is  a kind  of  sulphur  that  na-* 
turally  takes  fire  of  itself.  2.  By  a fermentation 
4^  vapours  to  a d^ree  of  beat,' equal  to  that  fir^ 
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* Mui'  flaame;  8i'  the  fhUifi^  ofsoihe  ^re^it  stone 
whiclWs  ufidermined  by  water,  and  striking  against  • 
another,  produces  some  sparks  that  set  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  combustibte  matter,  whieh  being  a 
kind  i£  natural'  ganpowder,  at  the  appalse  of  the 
goes  off  witk  a sudden  blast  or  vrotent  exphiM 
sion,  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  HR- 
ing  op  the  ground  above  it,  so  as  ^sometimes  to 
make  terrible  havoc  and  devastation,  till  it  gets 
vent  or  a discharge.  Burning  mountains  and  vol-’ 
canoes  are  waly  many  spiracles  serving  for  the 
discharge  of  tliia  subterranean  fire,  when  it  is  time 
assembled  and  where  there  happens  to  be  saoh> 
a atructttce  and  conformation  of  the  mterior  parts 
of  the  eardi,  that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  and^ 
without  impediment  from  thacavems  therein,  it  ga- 
theis  ifilo  these  sjuraeles,  and  then  readily  and 
cosily  gets  out  from  time  to  time  without  shaking 
6t-  dikui’bing  Uie  earth  r but  whereacpn>mutHcatioii< 
is  wanting,  or  the  [mssages  are  not  sufficiently  laige 
and  open,  so  that  it  cannot  come,  at  these  spiracles, 
without  first  forcing  and  removing  alt  obstacles,  it 
heaves  up  and  shodes  the  earth,  till  it  bath  made 
its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  volcano;  where  it 
rushes  forth,  sometimes  in.  vast  fiames,  with  great 
velocity,  and  a load  bellowing  noise. 

Eart^uakes  are  soraetunes  confined  to  a narrow 
space,  which  is  properly  the  effect  of’  the  re-ac>  ^ 
tion  of  the  fire  ;,  and  they  shake  the  earth  just  as 
the  explosion  (d*  a powder-magazine  causes  a sen- 
sible concussion  at  the  distance  ofi  several  leagnea 
Thus  a violent  eruption  of  iBtna,  will  cause  an 
ehctbquake  om;  all  tbe  island^of  Skily. ; bat  it  wid^ 
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never  extend  to  the  distance  of  three  or  fbnr  litHHif: 
. dred  leagues.  In  like  manner,  when  some  ne^j 
vents  of  fire  have  been  formed  in  mount  Vesuvius,  . 
there  are  felt  at  the  same  time  earthquakes  at  Na>> 
ples,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  ; Init : 
these  concussions  have  never  shaken. the  Alps,  nor* 
been  communicated  to  France,  or  otlier  coun-  * 
tries  remote  from  Vesuvius.  Sometimes  they  are  t 
felt  at  considerable  distances^  and  shake  a long  tract: 
of  ground  without  any  interruption  or  vtdcano  ap>- 
pearing.  Thete  are  instances  of  earthquakes* 
which  were  felt  at  the  same  time  in  England,  • 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  these  always 
extend  a great  deal  more  in  len^h  than  in  breadth : - 
the  earthquake,  on  the  1st  of>Nov.  1755,  which  > 
destroyed  Lisbon,  extended  from  north  to  south 
3500  miles  with  the  utmost  violence  ; it  appears  to* 
have  begun  in  Gr^niand,  and  passing  southward  * 
was  felt  in  the  islands  of  Trinity,  Ferro,  some  of' 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  the  • 
south-west  part  of  England,  &c.  and  passing  under  * 
the  ocean  shook  all  Portugal  and  great  part  of 
Spain,  whence  it  passecl  to  the  continent  of  Africa 
with  incredible  violence,  ami  having,  terrified  the  • 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  probably  vented  it-  > 
self  in  the  southern  ocean.  Earthquakes  shake  a> 
tract  of  ground  with  more  or  less  violence  in  dif- 
ferent places,  in  proportion  as  it  is  remote  from  the  * 
fire  ; and  they  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  ’ 
a dull  noise  > like  that  .^of  a heavy  <mrrii^e  roiling  • 
along  with  great  rapidity. 

' Earths,  in  chmoistry.  The  word  earthy  in  com-*' 
raou  language  has  twa  meaniiigs;  it  sometimes.* 
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it  has  been  illustrated  in  the- preceding  articles,  and*’ 
sometimes  the  mould  in  which  vegetables  grow.'’' 
This  mould  has  < been  analysed  by  chemists,  and 
found  to  'Consist  of ‘a  variety  of  substances,  'without' 
order  or  regularity The  larger  portion,'  however,'* 
of  its  materials,  are  a number  of  small  bodies,  hav- 
ing several  properties,  in  the  possession  of  which’ 
they  resemble  each**  other  ; ' and  these  are  classed  ‘ 
together,  and  denominated  eartlis.  ’ ■ •*  ' - i 

Every  body,  then,  that  has  the  following  proper-^ 
ties,  is  an  earth : ‘ ' * ' ■* 

1.  Insolubility  in  water;  at  least  when  combined  ‘ 
with  carbonic  acid.  2.>  Little  or  no  taste  or  smell 
at. least  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid.*  3.' In-'* 
combustibility;  and  incapability,  while  pure,  of’ 
being  altered  by  fire.  4.*  A specific  gravity  not 
exceeding  4. 9.  5.  Capability  of  assuming,  when ' 
pure,  the  form- of  a white  powder.  ' 

■ The  earths  at  present  known  are  eight  in  number  r ‘ 
1.  lime,  2.  magnesia,' 3.' barytes,  4.' strontites,’ 5.* 
{dnmina,  6;  silica,  7*  jargonia,  8.  giucina.  • ^ " ‘ > 

The  characteristics  above  recited  are  not,  perhaps,'* 
rigorously  applicable  to  each  of  the  species ; but 
these  bodies  are  similar  in  a number  of  properties,*^ 
sufficient  to  render  their  classification  under  one ' 
head  convenient. ' •>  ■ < • ><  •!  J 

1.  Lime  is  found  in  * every  part  of  the  world.*  ^ 
is  discovered  in  its  purest  state  in  limestone,  mar-*^ 
bles,  and  chalk:  none  of  these  substances  are' 
strictly  speaking,  lime  ; i butfiiey  are  all  capdMe  of  - 
becoining  liiAe  hy  a well-known  process,  by  keep- 
ing them  for  some  time  in  a white  heat  : this  > 
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cesa  U 09i^^  the  burning  of>  U^j  >ibe  product^lt 
denommat^  (juickUo^e:  t^is  last  sc^alanoeis  wkal 
is- cal^d /tW.  ■ . . , !• 

' 2.  M^^Duesia  'was,  first  Imiows^  iq»  the  be^nniB^' 
of  ^g^hteentb  eeotury,  whm  a Ronnua  canon 
offered  it,  trader  the  name  of  magnesia-alba,  nan: 
c^e  for  all  diseases.  It  is  in  the  fidlooriog* 

sea- water,  ainl  the  water  of  Bsany  springs 
BfUMb?  to.  those  of  Epsom,  <»?ntaiB  a salt  cahed  sul- 
phat  of  magnesia,  and  composed  of  the  earth  m 
queatipn  ao4  sulphuric  aqid.  This  salt  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  half  its  weight  of  potass  added. 
if^lgiaesia  ii^  uptuediately  preeipitsded,;.  because  po- 
tass has  a stropger  for  the  sulphaiis  a^x 
it  is  then  to  be  washed  with  a sufficient  ipiantity  at 
wfatec,  dried* 

^ Barytes  is  an  earth  ccmtajmed  in  a very  heavy^ 
found  in  Sweden*  Qermauy,  and  Britain. 

4.  Strontites,  an  earth  costainod  in,tbeStrontiaD 
mineral  which  has  been  found  ut  Angyfeshire*  and 
near  ^istoh  in.  England  ; ip  Pensylvania  in  the 
United  Statesj*'  and  in  Branceai)^  S^y }.  and  is  oi^ 
a.whit^-9<>l«ttr..  - . . . 

^rbf  IfeuiU  paEt.of  powdered  fiinte  or<aan4»  mixed 
tbpee  pa|^:  of  pot^,  ^he.  put  intOra  ovucibli^ 
k^p^  in  a melted,  stele  tiu*  ludt.a  hour*  a brittle 
substance  is  produced  which  may  be  dissolved  in 
water and*  un  acid  baivff  poured  iuto  the  solution* 
'which  is  called  liquor  silicumt  or  liquor  of  flints,  a 
t^ke,  spongy  substance,  is  precipitated  : thissub^ 
stance,  which,  when  digr*  is  a s^  white  powder, 
'without  either,  taste  or  smeU,  is  called  sHiceoun 
eeijtA,  tef  i»7tea,  . . . 
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i 6.  is  an  earth  obtained  from  alum,  dis> 

solved  in  hot  water. 

7.  Jargonia,  contained  in  a precious  stone,  called 
the  jargon  or  zircon. 

8.  Gluciria,  an  earth  discovered  by  M.  Vauguelin 
in  the  heryU 

The  first  four  of  these  earths  are  sometimes  called 
alkaline  earths.  See  Voltaism,  . under  which  ar- 
ticle will  be  given  some  account  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  several  of  these  earths.  . 

Easter,  a festival  of  the  Christian,  church,  ob- 
served in  memory  of  .our  Saviour’s  r^urrection. 
The  Greeks  and  Latina  call  it  pascha  ; an  Hebrew 
word  signifying  passage^  applied  to  the  Jewish  feast 
of  the  passover,  to  which  the  Cluistian  festival  of 
Easter  corresponds.  It  is  called  Easter  in  tho 
English,  from  the  goddess  Eostre,  worshipped  by 
the  Saxons  with  peculiar  ceremonies  in  the  month 
of  April.  ‘ 

It  is  appointed  by  our  rubric  that  Easter  shall  be 
celebrated  upon  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moou  immediately-  following  the  21st  of  March. 
It  requires  some  calculation  to  find  the  true  time 
of  Easter,  unless  we  first  know  when  the  full  moon 
happens:  to  save  this  trouble  we  shall jj^ive  a table 
by  whieh  it  will  easily  be  found. 
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By  thfe  following  Table,  Easter*Simday  may  be 
, found  for  any  year  during  the  present  century, 
by  knowing  the  Golden  Number  and  X)omi« 
JilCAL  Letter,  which  see. 
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The  use  of  this  table  is  as  follows  th6 

golden  number  of  the  year  in  the  first  column, 
against  which  stands  the  day  of  the  paschal  full 
moon then  look  in  the  third  column  for  the  domi->- 
nical  letter,  next  after  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and 
the  day  of  the  ndonth  EtamUng  against  that  l^ter  is 
Easter  -Sunday.  When  the  full  moon  happens  on  a 
Sunday,  then  the  following  Stmday  is  £aster-day. 

Examples.  In  1 fill,  the  golden  naml^  is  seven^ 
agmnst  which  is  April  7th,  and  the  dominical  letter 
being  F,  (the  letter  which  is  opposite  to  the  7th  of 
April)  Easter'day  will  be  the  Sunday  after,  or  the 
I4th  of  Aprd. 

Eastland  company^  a company  of  merchants  in- 
corporated in  the  21st  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  impowered  to  t^de  to  all  places  within 
the  Sound,  except  Nmra,  the  only  Russian  port  at 
that  time  in  tlie  Baltic.  This  company  is  at  pre- 
sent inconsiderable,  the  trade  to  Norway  and  Sweden: 
Imving  been  laid  open  to  private  merchants,  by  act 
of  parliament.  ■ 

East-India  company.,  a company  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Chusan,  ports  of  China,  incorporated  about  the  42di 
of  queeu  Elizabeth,  a.  d.  1600,  and  impowered  to‘ 
trade  to  countries  to  the  eastwai-d  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Kopie,  exclusive  of  all  others.  About  the 
year  1698,  apphedtion  bdug  made  to  parliament  by 
private  merchants,  for  laying  this  trade  open,  an 
act  passed  impowering  every  subject  of  England, 
upon  raising  a sum  of  money,  for  the  supply  of  the 
government,  to  trade  to  those  parts.  A gr^t  sub- 
scription was  accordingly  raised,  and  thesubsoribei's 
s^^tthe  New'East-India  Company;  but 


I 
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die  (}ld'  estabti^hinent  being-  in  possession  of  all  the 
forts  on  tlie  coast  of  India,  the  neiv  one  found  it  its 
interest  to  unite ; and  both,  trading  with  one  joint 
stock,  have  ever  since  been  known  under  one  name, 
▼iz.  The  United  East  Lidia  Company.  * 

In  the  age  of  Nero,  the  East  India  trade  was 
carried  on  by  the  river  Nile ; the  merchandize  pro- 
ceeded in  caravans  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  was 
embarked  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  specie  an- 
nually carried  from  Rome,  upon  this  account, 
amounted,  according  to  Pliny’s  computation,  to 
about  300,000/.  sterling;  and  the  usual  returns, 
which  arrived  in  December  and  January,  yielded, 
in  clear  gain,  an  hundred  for  one. 

Ebony,  the  wood  of  a tree  supposed  to  be  of  the 
palm  kind,  which  is  imported  from  different  coun- 
tries of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  This  wood  is 
extremely  solid,  and  ca]>ableof  a fine  polish  ; and, 
therefore,  much  used  in  toys  and  marquetry. 

Echo,  a sound  reverberated  or  reflected  to  th# 
ear  from  some  solid  body.  As  the  undulatory  nao- 
tion  of  the  air,  which  constitutes  sound,  is  propa- 
gated in  all  directions  from  the  sounding  b^y,  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  the  air,  in  performing 
its  vibrations,  will  impinge  against  various  objects, 
which  will  reflect  it  back,  and  so  cause  new  vibra- 
tions the  contrary  way : now  if  the  objects  are  so 
situated  as  to  reflect  a sufficient  number  of  such  vi- 
brations as  proceed  different  ways  to  the  same  place, 
the  sound  irill  be  there  repeated,  and  is  called  an 
echo  ; and  the  gre.iter  the  distance  of  the  object  is, 
the  longer  will  he  the  time  before  the  repetition  is 
beard  : and  when  the  sound,  in  its  progress,  meets 
with  objects  at  differeut  distances,  sufficient  to  pro- 
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'dnc«  an  echo,  tbeaame  sound  will  be  repeated  se- 
veral times  successively,  according  to  the  differ^t 
distances  of  these  objects  from  the  soundbg  body, 
which  makes  what  is  called  a repeated  echo.  See 
Acoustics.  « 

' ' Eclectics,  ancient  philosophers,  who,  without  at- 
taching themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  selected 
whatever  appeared  to  them  the  best  and  most  ra- 
tional from  each.  ’ ' 

' • Eclipse,  in  astronomy,  the  deprivation  of  .the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  of  some  heavenly  body,  by  the 
interposition  of  another  heavenly  body  between  our 
'sight  and  it.  A total  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  is 
when  their  whole  bodies  are  obscured ; and  a par- 
tial one  is  when  part  only  of  their  bodies  is  dark- 
ened : a central  eclipse  is  when  it  is  not  only  total, 
but  the  eclipsed  body  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  shadow.  In  explanation  of  eclipses,  the'  mind 
must  figure  to  itself  the  body  of  the  sun,  irradiating 
the  earth  on  one  side  of  its  globe,  which,  biding  a 
solid  body,  intercepts  the  rays,  and  therefore  pro- 
jects a long  shadow  from  its  opposite  side  ; now, 
when  the  moon  happens  to  come  in  a line  with  this 
shadow,  it  falls  upon  her,  and  she  is  eclipsed;  If 
she  is  in  a direct  line  with  the  earth,  she  is  wholly 
overshadowed,  that  is,  suffers  a total  eclipse ; brit 
if  she  be  in  some  degree  without  this  direct  line,  oh 
either  side,  then  there  only  ensues  a partial  eclipse, 
her  whole  orb  not  being,  in  this  case,  at  any  period 
of  the  eclipse,  obscured. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  happens  when  the  moon 
passes  between  the  earth  and  that  body , - and  thus 
intercepts  his  rays.  In  this  case,  an  inhabitant  df 
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the  moon  would  o^rve  a„partial'  eclipse  of  the 
earth. 

. An  eclipse  of  the  sun  never  happens  but  at  a new 
moon ; nor  oi;ie  of  the  moon  hut  when  she  is  at  her 
full.  ' ^ 

Ecuptic,  in  astronomy,  a great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  zodiac ; or,  more  strictly  speaking,  that  path  or: 
way  among  the  fixed  stars,  that  the  earth  appears 
to.desciibe,  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  sun..  It  is 
called  ecliptic,  by  reason  that  all  eclipses  happen 
.when  tlie  planets  are  in  or  near  its  nodes.' 

, Ecu^ic,  in  geography,  a giieat  circle  on  the 
terrestrial  globe,  not, only  answering  to,  but  fading  ^ 
yrithin  the  plane  of  the  celestial  ecliptic, 

. Bclogde,  in  poetry,  a hind  of  pastoral  competi- 
tion, or  a small  elegant  poem,  in  a natural  simple 

Economy,  political^  is  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  wealth  of  nations.  Its  olyect  is  first  to  ascertain 
in  what  wealth  consists,  and  then  to  explain  the 
can^  of  its  production,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  distributed.  ^ 

Effervescence,  in  chemistry,  is  a rapid  disen- 
garment  of  gas  taking  place  within  .a  liquid ; in 
.(tonsequeuce  of  this  numerous  bubbles  rise  to  the 
surihe^,  forming  a head  of  froth,  *i**d  hinting  'wUli 
a hiding  fi^isel  j » . ; 

j EFfLtrWiUM,  a tennmsi»l  to  express  the. mmole 
particles  which  exhale  from  inost,’if  not  all,  teh^a- 
.-frlol  bodies  in  the  fonn  of  insensible  vapours. 

Eqo,,a  body  copta.ining  an  embryo,  or  germ:9f 
an  anima],  under  a cortical  surface,M  or  shell.  'I^e 
extenor  part  of  an  egg  is  the  shell,  a.thip»..earthy. 
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and 'brittle  cortex,  including*  all  the  other  ^ parted 
The  shell  becomes  more  brittle  by  being  expo^  to 
a dry  heat.  It  is  lined  every  where  with  a very 
thin  but  pretty  tough  membrane,  which  dividing  at,‘ 
or  very  near,  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg,  forms  a 
small  bag,  where  only  ah  is  contained.  In  new- 
laid  eggs  this  fbllicus  appears  very  little,  but  be- 
comes larger  when  the  ^g  is  kept.  Within  this 
are  contained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and  the  vitel- 
lus,  or  yolk ; each  of  which  have  their  different 
virtues.  See  Albumen  and  Vitellus^  The  animal 
in  the  egg  is  first  nourished  by  the  albumen  ; and,- 
when  this  is  consumed,  by  vitellus,  as  with 
milk.  • 

Egyi^t,  a country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the  souths  by 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Nubia,  and  on ' 
the  west  by  the  deserts  of  Lybia.  It  is  reckoned 
about'500  miles  long  and  160  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,,  the  former  extend* 
ing  in  a long  narrow  valley  fiom  Syene  U Grand 
Cairo.  ‘Two  ridges^  of  mountains  form  the  out- 
lines of  Upper >£gypt,  -running  along  each  side  of 
the  Nile,  till,  reaching  Grand  Cairoj  the  western 
ridge  takes  its  course  towards  Alexandria,  the 
other  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Lower  Egypt  includes 
alb  the  country  between  Cairo  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north^  and  south;  and  Lybia  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  west  and  east,  bounded  by 
sandy  deserts; ‘it  contaihs  slips  of  land  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and 
canals,  and,  in  the  centre,  that  tract  of  land  which  is 
called  the  Delta,  formed  by  thebrancbbkofthe  Nile. 
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By  some  geographers,  Egypt  is  divided  into  Uiree 
^ parts,  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower:  the  Upper  was' 
called  Tbebais,  now  Said:  Middle  Egypt,  now 
called  Vostani,  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  best  part  of 
which  was  the  Delta,  now  called  Bahira.  The 
Tbebais  took  its  name  from  Thebes,  the  capital, - 
and  once  contained  many  more  cities ; the  other 
paiis  of  Egypt  contained  a great  number  of  mag- 
nificent and  populous  cities.  Egypt  is  famed  tor 
its  great  fertility,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile.  This  river  b^ins  to  rise  w hen 
the  sun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  annual  raini 
tails  there  from  the  middle  of  May  to  September,' 
or  even  October.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the 
Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains 
but  the  tops  of  forests  and  fruit-trees,  their,  towiia 
and  villages  being  built  upon  eminences,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial. 

Egyptians,  see  Gypsies. 

Elasticity,  or  elastic  forcCf  that  property  of 
bodies  w'hereby  they  restore  themselves  to  their 
former  ^gure,  after  any  external  pressure ; being 
the  same  with  what  is  otherwise  called  springiness, 
very  observable  in  a bent  bow,  steel  springs,  and 
the  like.  A perfectly  elastic  body,  is  that  whiedt 
restores  itself  with  the  same  force  wherewith  it  was 
bent,  or  depressed;  those  which  do ' not  restore 
^ themselves  with  exactly  the.same  force,  being  called 
impeifectly  elastic  bodies.  Philosophers  account 
for  elasticity  from  the  principles  of  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  bodies : thus,  if  a steel  spring, 
wire,^  or  piece  of  very  thin  glass,  be  bent  out  of  its 
natural  position,  the  particles  on  the  convex  pai-t 
forc^  from  the  intimate  union  they  had  before 
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and,  on  the  concave  part,  they  are  forced  nearer 
together,  or  hai^er  upon  each  other,  than  in  the « 
natural  state : in  both  which  cases,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  resistance  to  overcome,  and  conse- 
quently require  a superior  force.  During  this  state 
of  the  particles,  they  may  be  said  to,  be  under  a 
sort  of  tension  on  one  side,  and  compression  on  the 
others  and,  since  by  this  forre  they  are  not  drawn 
out  of  each  other’s  attraction,  as  soon  as  the  Ibroe 
is  remitted  or  ceases  to  act,  the  attractive  power 
reduces  the  particles,  and  unbends  the  wire.  Now 
it  is  well  known,  that  many  substances  are  com- 
posed of  such  fibrous  parts  or  filaments  which  re- 
semble fine  wires,  and  are  interwoven  and  disposed 
in  such  a manner,  as  in  sponge,  fw  instance,  that 
they  cannot  be  compressed  wilhcMit  being  bent  or 
wrested  from  Iheir  natural  pt^sition;  whence  all 
such  bodies  will,  in  such  cases,  exert  a spring  or 
ibrce  to  restore  themselves,  in  the  same  mapner 


that  the  bent  wire  did.  All  known  bodies  arq  in 
some  degree  or  other  elastic,  but  nope  of  them  per- 
fectly so  ; such  are  nu^t  metals,  seqgi-mcials, 
stones,  and  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  how- 
ever tliey  may  differ  in  degree.  Elasticity  seenas 
•to  vary,  according  to  the  different  densiti^  of  ,bo- 
. dies ; for  the  more  metals  are  hammered,  the  more 


elastic  they  become.  • r*  . 

, Elder,  or  seniors,  in  Jewish;  history,; , were  per- 
sons,tbemos|;<;0nsiderabie,  for  age,  , experience,  and 
wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were  the  seventy  men  w|)pm 
Closes  associated  to  hirose^  iu  tbe.gqyerdm^t  of 
his  people  ;<isuch,  likewise,  afterwards,  were  those 
who  held  the  first  rank  in  the  synagt^pie,  as  pre- 
sident. in, the  first  a^embli^  of, the  pr^five 
^ z'2 
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Christians,  those  who  held  the  firat  place,  were 
called  elders.  The  word  presbyter,  often  used  nn 
the  New-Testameut,  is  of  the  same  signiftcatitm : 
brace  the  first  councils  of  the  Christians  were  called 
presbyteria,  or  councils  of  elders. 

Elder  is  also  a denomination  still  preserved  in 
the  presbyterian  discipline.  They  are  officers  who, 
with  the  ministers  and  deacons,  compose  the  ses- 
sions of  the  kirk.  The  elder’s  office  is  to  assist  the 
minister  in  visitjng  the  congregation  upon  occasion, 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  to  give  them  private  reproof  in  case  of 
any  disorder  ; but  if  the  scandal  be  gross,  or  the 
person  obstinate,  to  lay  the  thing  before  the  session. 
The  elders  are  chosen  from  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial, intelligent,  and  regular  people,  by  the  ses- 
sion or  consistory  of  the  kirk. 

Elect,  in  matters  of  polity,  is  applied  to  arch- 
bishops, and  other  ecclesiastic  officers,  who  are 
chosen,  but  not  yet  consecrated ; as  also  to  secular 
officers  befote  they  are  invested  with  their  office  or 
■jurisdiction : thus  the  emperor  is  said  to  be  elect,, 
before  he  is  inaugurated ; and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  before  bis  predecessor’s  mayoralty  is  ex- 
pired. 

Elector,  a person  who  has  a right  to  elect  or' 
choose  another  to.  an  office,  honour,  &c.  Elector  is 
■particularly,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  applied  to 
those  princes  of  Germany  in  whom  lies  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor ; being  all  sovereign  princes, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  empire.  In  1356, 
CharlesJV,  by  the  golden  bull,  fixed  the  number  of 
electors  to  seven  ; three  ecclesiastics,  viz.  the  arch  - 
'bishops-  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne ; and  four 
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seculai*s,  viz.  the  king  of  Bohemia,  count  Palatine 
• «f  the  Rhine,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  marquis  of  Bran-  - 
denburg.  In  1648,  this  order  was  changed,  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  count 
Palatine,  who,  having  accepted  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  outlawed  by  the  emperor ; but  being  at 
length  restored,  an  eighth  electorate  was  created 
for  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1692,  a ninth  electo- 
rate was  created,  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Hanover,  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
Lunenburff.  ' ' 

Electricity,  the  operation  of  a fluid,  extremely 
subtile  and  in  general  invisible ; but  which  is  some- 
times the  object  of  the  senses,  and  discovers  itself 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  nature. 

• The  name  is  derived  from  electrum,  amber,' a 
substance  the  attractive  power  of  which  was  ob- 
served at  least  six  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era : electricity,  however,  scarcely  became  a 
distinct  object  in  science  before  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a book,  containing 
accounts  of  several  electrical  experiments,  was 
written  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert ; and  it  is  only 
since  the  year  1745,  when  the  Leyden  phial  was 
discovered,  that  it  has  advanced  with  any  consider- 
able rapidity.  The  theory  is  still  a matter  of  doul^ 
and  controversy,  or  rather,  one  concerning  which 
no  one  presumes  to  speak  decidedly ; to  describe  - 
electricity,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  a 
vast  variety  of  facts:  an  undertaking  too  volu- 
minous for  this  work,  wherein  it  shall  only  be  at- 
tempted to  prepare  the  reader  for  whatever  he  may 
meet  with  on  the  subject,  by  defining  the  technical 
terms.-^Electrics  are  non-conductors;  and  con- 
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ductors  non- electrics.  An  electrician  divides  all 
substances  into  two  classes : 1.  Non^conductorSt  or 
those  electrical  by  themselves,  as  t^lass,  amber, 
sealing-wax,  &c.  which  are  sometimes  called  e/ec- 
tries  per  se ; 2.  Non-eleciricSj  or  those  which 
though  incapable  of  being  excited^  can  yet,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  convey  the  electric  power  from 
one  body  to  another : these  are  also  called  conduce 
tors ; the  most  perfect  of  which  are  metals,  char- 
coal, and  water. 

The  effects  of  the  electric  fluid,  whether  by  at- 
traction or  repulsion,  or  by  emitting  streams,  or 
pencils  os  they  are  <^led,  of  blue  light,  are  all 
classed  under  the  general  word  electricity ; and 
any  body  to  which  that  power  of  attraction,  repul- 
sion, &c.  is  communicated,  is  said  to  be  electrified  d 
if  its  virtue  is  inh«%nt  • in  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  er- 
cited. 

- If  you  take  a clean  and  dry  glass  tube,  and  rub 
it  up  and  down  several  times  with  a dry  and  rather 
warm  piece  of  flannel,  the  tube  will  be, excite,  and 
will,  if  presented  to  any  small  light  substances, 
attract  and  repel  them  alternately.  ^ 

, If  the  tube  be  excited  in  the  dailc,  fuid  the 
knuckle  be  presented  to  it,  a spark  will  be  seen 
passing  between  the  finger  and  the  tube,  accom- 
panied by  a snapping  noise,  and  the  sensation  of  j^n. 

,^The  noise  and  sensation  in  this  experiment,  and 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  other,  are  elec- 
trical effects.  . \ 

- Electrics,  as  has  been  observed, . are  also  cidled 
non-conductors ; a nsfine  which  they  have  obtain^ 
from  their  power  of>  stopping  the  comtnunicidion 
of  the  electric  virtue  from  one  body  to  another: 
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U)us,  though  a conjductor  i)e  properly,  placed  for 
receiving  the  virtue  from  an  excited  electric,  none 
will  pass  to  it,  if  any  electric  substance  be  inter- 
posed ; or  if  the  conductor  he  terminated  by  an  elec- 
tric, none  will  pass  beyond  the  place  where  the  elec- 
tric substance  begins.  .1 

Insulation,  is  a term  used  when  a conducting  or 
non-electric  substance  is  placed  upon  an  electric, 
80  that  any  power  communicated  to  it  cannot  pass 
off.  Respecting  electrics  and  non-electrics,  it  i^ 
however  necessary  to  observe  that  the  dednitions 
must  be  understood  with  some  d^ree  of  limitation  ; 
for  there  is  no  substance  either  a perfect  electric, 
or  a perfect  conductor : the  most  complete  con- 
ductors making,  when  they  are  of  great  length,  a 
sensible  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid 
through  them ; and  the  most  complete  electrics 
being  in  some  degree  conductors.  , 

Electricity  is  found  to  be  of  two  kinds,  negative 
and  positive ; but  in  what  the  diflerence  consists  is 
not  ascertained.  These  two  electricities  are  some* 
times  called  the  vitreous  and  resinous  ; the  former 
usually  belonging  to  glass,  and  the  latter  to  amber, 
gum,  and  similar  substances. 

. If  a small  pith  ball,  suspended  on  a silken  thread, 
be  brought  near  the  tube  when  excited,  the  tube 
will  attract  the  ball,  and  the  ball  will  become  pON 
sitively  electrified,  that  is,  will  have  more  than  its 
natural  share  ; if  another  kill  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  the  two  brought  together  they  will 
repel  one  another. 

If  a roll  of  sealing  wax  or  other  resinous  sub- 
stance be  excited,  and  a pith  ball  be  brought  near 
it,  the  ball  will  be  attracted:  and, if  another  h 
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placed  in  ibe  same  sitilatron,  and  then  the  two 
made  to  approach,  they  will  repel  one  another. 

But  if  a ball  that  has  been  exdted  by  the  glass 
be  brought  near  one  that  has  been  excit^  by  tiie 
wax,  they  will  then  attract  each  other.  These 
experiments  prove  that  bodies  similarly  electrified 
repel  each  other,  and  that  bodies  dissimilarly  elec> 
tiified  attract  each  other.  * ' 

To  explain  these  facts,  it  is  supposed  that  tbO 
glass  tube  by  being  excited  possesses  more  than  its 
natural  share  of  the  electric  fluid,  part  of  which  it 
gives  to  the  ball  brought  near  it,  and  that  the  wax 
by  excitation  parts  with  some  of  its  electricity  and 
has  less  than  its  natural  share,  and  of  course  takes 
away  a part  of  that  contained  - in  > the  ball  placed 
near  it.  When  therefore  these  balls  are  brought 
together  they  attract  one'^another  to  restore  the 
equilibrium:  that  is,  the  one  positively  electrified 
gives  out  its 'Superabundance  to  that  which  is*  ne- 
gatively electrified,  or  which  has  lete^than  its  na- 
tural portion.  • 

' Some  are  of  > opinion  that  the  electric  fluid  is  the 
matter  of  lights  -and  its  influence  is  observed  in  all 
the  departments  of  nature;  - » : 

Machines  have*  been!  contrived  for  rubbing  elec- 
trics and  ,condaetora‘fogetber,[  aiM  for-  coHecting 
the  electric  fluid'  IVinf  surrounding  - bodies : these 
are  cafied  Electrical  Machines,  of- which  there  are 
various  kinds.'  -The  following  description  refers  to 
one  of  the  most*  common  and  most  useful.  See 
Plate  Electricity,  Fig.  1.  L M is  a glass  cylinder 
turned  by  the  handle  B against  a rubber,  to  which 
is  attached  a piece  of  sUk  D.  By  the  friction  of  the 
glass  ag^ainst  the  rubber,  the  electricity  is  collected 
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and  carried  to  the  conductor  £.  The  rubber  is 
fastened  to  a g'lass  pillar,  G,  and  the  conductor  £ 
stands  likewise  on  glass,  the  cylinder  L M is  also 
insulated,  therefore  before  the  machine  can  b« 
worked  with  effect,  a chain  must  be  bung  on  the 
rubber  to  communicate  with  the  table,  and  by  means 
of  tlie  table  with  the  earth.  By  this  chain  the 
electricity  is  collected,  for  the  rubber  having  parted 
with  all  it  has,  is  supplied  from  the  ground. 

If  an  ostrich’s  feather  be  placed  in  the  hole  x of 
the  conductor  jB,  and  the  machine  worked,  the 
parts  of  the  feather  will  endeavour  to  avoid  each 
other,  and  stand  erect,  because  the  several  filaments 
being  electrified  with  the  same  electricity  repel 
each  other.  The  electrical  bells,  fig;  2,  shew  the 
manner  in  which  electricity  is  communicated. 
The  two  outer  bells  z x are  suspended  on  chains,  the 
middle  one  is  insulated.nr  hung  on  a silken  thread : 
the  two  small  brass  halls  a a are  likewise  insulated. 
If  the  apparatus  b&  hung  on  the  conductor  E,  and 
the  machine  worked,  the  bells  z z will  become  elec> 
trified  or  have  more  than  their  natural  share  of 
electricity,  and  will  attract  the  balls  a a,  which  will 
receive  from  the  bells  a part  of  their  superabundant 
electricity,  and  will  cairy  it  to  the  bellx,  this  by. 
means  of  the  chain  conveys  it  to  the  earth,  the 
great  repository  of  electricity : hence  so  long  as 
the  machine  is  worked  the  bells  will  keep  ringing. 
If  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  be  connected  with  a 
condnetor  on  the  outside  of  a building,  it  will  serve 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  and  passage  of  any 
strongly  electrified  cloud. 

Electricity  may  be  communicated  to  the  whole 
surface  of  any  glass,  or  to  any  given  part  of  it. 
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if  that  part  be  covered  with  a metallic  surface,  as 
tinfoil.  This  is  called  coating  the  glass.  A glass 
jar,  fig.  3,  coated  about  three  fourths  over,  leaving 
the  upper  rim  two  or  three  inches  deep  quite  free 
from  coating,  is  called  a Leyden-jar,  so  named  from 
the  town  at  which  it  was  first  made.  If  the  knob- 
X be  brought  near  the  conductor  E while  the  ma- 
chine is  working,  it  will  be  charged,  provided  the 
jar  is  held  in  the  hand,  or  stands  on  a table,  &c. 
which  communicates  with  the  earth,  because  the 
inside  will  receive  from  the  conductor  more  than  ite 
natural  share,  but,  as  no  body  can  contain  in  the 
whole,  more  than  a certain  quantity,  it  will  throw  off 
as  much  from  the  outside  as  it  receives  super- 
abundant inside,  of  course  the  two  sides  of  the  jar 
will  be  in  different  states  of  electricity,  the  inside 
plus,  and  the  outside  minus,  and  the  gTass  rim 
being  a non-conductor,  the  electric  fluid  cannot  of 
itself  pass  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  but  if  the 
discharging  rod,  fig.  4,  be  brought  to  the  jar,  so 
that  the  knob  x shall  touch  the  outside  coating,  and 
the  knob  z touch  the  wire  that  communicates  with 
the  inside  of  the  jar,  then,  in  an  instant,  the  extra 
fluid  of  the  inside,  will  pass  through  the^  wire  zmxto 
♦ the  outside,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored.  If 
instead  of  the  discharging  rod,  a person  touch  the 
outside  coating  with  one  hand,  and  bring  the 
knuckle  of  a finger  of  the  other  hand  to  the  wire 
Xy  which  communicates  with  the  inside,  his  body 
becomes  the  discharger,  and  he  will  feel  a shock, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  severe,  as  the  phial  is 
^ more  or  less  charged.  Any  number  of  persons 
may  receive' the  shock  if  they  all  hold  hands,  and 
the  person  at  one  extremity  touch  the  outside  of  the 
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jar  while  the  person  at  the  other  extremity  touch 
the  wire  x of  the  jar. 

' Several  I^eyden  jars  connected  together,  Fig.  5, 
by  making  a communication  between  all  the  out- 
sides, and  another  between  all  the  insides,  form  an 
'electrical  battery.  By  means  of  this,  if  gunpowder, 
" gold  leaf,  or  any  other  inflammable  substance  be  laid 
on  the  glass  plate  x x,  and  an  electrical  charge  be 
sent  through  them,  they  will  instantly  take  fire. 
Slender  wire  may  be  made  red  hot,  and  small  ani- 
mals killed  with  the  electrical  battery. 

Fig.  6.  is  an  electrometer  intended  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  any  jar,  or  battery  is  charged, 
for  if  the  wire  a be  unscrewed  from  the  stand,  and 
be  fixed  at  x on  the  conductor,  or  x of  the  Leyden- 
jar,  or  at  F in  the  battery,  when  they  are  charged 
or  cbaiging,  then  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  thrown  in,  the  index  u will  make  a 
smaller  or  greater  angle  with  the  pillar  b a. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity are  the  same  ; that  is,  lightning  is  the  rapid 
motion  of ‘vast  masses  of  the  electric  matter,  and 
thunder  is  the  noise  produced  by  the  motion  of 
lightning.  Metallic  points  silently  attract  electncity 
from  the  bodies  charged  with  it,  hence  the  use  of 
pointed  conductors  to  secure  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  lightning.  The  Auror®  Boreales,  or 
northern  lights,  are  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid 
passing  through  highly  rarefied  air. 

• Earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  and  w'ater-spoute  are 
generally  accompanied  with,  and  dependant  upon 
electrical  phenomena.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fish 
that'possess  the  power  of  giving  the  electrical  shock 
similar  to  that  which  is  experienced  from  the  Ley- 
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biUty  of  the  elephant.  A band  of  music  went  to 
play  in  a gallery  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the 
stalls  in  which  were  kept  two  elephants,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Margaret  and  Hans. 
Dead  silence  was  procured : some  provisions  of 
■W^hich  they  were  very  fond  were  given  to  engage 
itieir  attention  ; and  the  musicians  began  to  play. 
It  no  sooner  struck  the  ears  of  the  two  elephants, 
than  they  ceased  from  eating,  and  turned,  in  sur- 
prise, to  observe  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
At  sight  of  the  gallery,  the  orchestra,  and  the  as- 
sembled spectators,  they  discovered  a considerable 
alarm,  as  if  they  imagined  that  there  was  some  de- 
sign against  their  safety : but  the  music  soon  over 
power^  their  fears ; and  all  other  emotions  were 
completely  absorbed  in  their  attention  to  it.  Music 
of  a bold  and  wild  expression  excited  them  to  tur- 
bulent agitations,  expressive  either  of  violent  joy,  or 
of  rising  fury.  A soft  air  performed  on  the  bassoon 
evidently  soothed  them  to  gentle  and  tender  mo- 
tions. A gay  and  lively  air  moved  them — espe* 
dally  the  female — to  <lemonstrations  of  highly 
sportite  sensibility.  Other  variations  of  music 
produced  corresponding  changes  in  the  emotions  of 
the  elephaifitS'.  ^ See  PI.  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  14. 

. EtfiPHANt;  Kiiights  of  the^  an  order  of  knighthood 
in  Denmark.  It  is  also  called  the  order  of  St. 
Mary.  Its  institution  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
& ^entlemah  among  ■ the  Danish  crois^es  having 
tilled  an  elegant,  in  ' in  expedition  against  the 
Saracens,  in  1184,  in  memory  of  which  king 
Canutus  instituted  this  order,  the  badge  of  which  is 
a towered  elepbaht,  with  an  image  of  the  holy 
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virgfin  encircled  with  rays,  and  suspended  l>y  a 
watered  sky-coloured  ribbon. 

Ell,  a measure  of  length,  different  in  different 
countries ; but  those  mostly  used  in  England,  are  the 
English  and  Flemish  ells  ; the  former,  three  feet 
nine  inches,  or  one  yard  and  a quarter ; and  the 
latter  only  twenty-seven  inches,  or  three-quarters  of 
a yard.  In  Scotland,  the  ell  contains  37  2-lOths 
English  inches. 

Ellipsis,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  nearly  allied  to-pre- 
tention,  when  the  orator,  tiirough  transport  of  pas- 
sion, passes  over  many  things : which,  had  he  heen 
cool,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned.  In  preterition, 
the  omission  is  designed  ; which  in  the  ellipsis,  is 
owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  speaker’s  passion, 
and  his  tongue  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
emotion  of  his  mind. 

Elm,  in  Botany,  a tree  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  serviceable  where  it 
may  lie  continually  dry  or  wet,  in  extremes.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  proper  for  water- works,  mills, 
pumps,  aqueducts,  and  ship-planks  beneath  the 
water-lines.  It  is  also  of  use  for  wheel-wrights, 
handles  for  single  saws,  axletrees,  and  the  like. 
The  clearness  of  the  grain  makes  it  also  fit  for  all 
kinds  of  carved  w orks,  and  most  ornaments  relating 
to  architecture. 

Elocution,  in  rhetoric,  the  adaptation  of  words 
and  sentences  to  the  things  or  sentiments  to  be  ex- 
pressed. It  consists  of  elegance,  composition,  and 
dignity : the  first  comprehends  the  purity  and 
perspicuity  of  a langut^e,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
elocution  ; the  second  ranges  the  words  in  proper 
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0r4«r;  and  the  last  adds  the  ornaments  of  tropes 
end  figures  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the 
trhole.  • 

Elooy,  a praise  or  panegyric  bestowed  upon  a 
person  or  thing,  oh  account  of  its  merit.  Two  ad- 
tnir^te  rules  uof  criticism  are  furnished  upon  this 
iStil^eci : 1.  The  beauty  of  elogy  consists  in  ex- 
pregsiv^  bre»^ity,'’  and  therefore  is  injured  bjsthe 
presence  of  ‘ t#o  ■ synonymous  words;  2.  Elogies 
Mtouldnot  Cotitoin  a single  epithet,  but  praise  by  a 
simple  and  true  relation  of  facts. 

^EioNhAttoh,'  ih  astronomy,  the  digression  or 
rac^ias  of  a‘planet  from  the  sun,  with  respect  to  an 
ey<i  placed  onr  odr  earth.  The  terni  is  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  arch  of  a 
great  circle  intercepted  between  either  of  these 
pfdfleiSandthe  sun,  being  called  the  elongation  of 
tba^lanet  from  the  sun. 

* Snit  here'  it  is  to  be  observ'ed  that  it  is  only  a circle 
Which’  h’as'the  soil' fbf  its  centre  ; that  the  greatest 
etOng!^oflf  is  ih  a line  touching  the  planet’s  orbit. 
Fot  fifrah’ elliptic  orbit  if  may  be,  that  the  elongation 
fio'thf'h’e  sun  ftaay  grow  still  greater,  even  after  it’  has 
left  the'  place  whelre  the  line  joining  the  earth  aiid 
planet  touches  the  orbit.  For  after  fiiat,  the  true 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  may  increase, 
whilst  the  distance  Of  the  sun  and  planet  from  the 
^tlh  does  not  eiicrease,  but  rather  decrease.  But, 
because  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are*  nearly  cir- 
didar,  Such'  small  differences  maybe  neglected  in 
tispronomy.  The  gp*eatest  elongation  of  Venus 
fs  fbiind  by  observation  to  be  about  forty-eight  de- 
grees, and  the  greatest  elongation  of  Mercury 
about  twenty-eight  degrees,  upon  which  account 
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this  planet  is  rarely  to  be  seen  %rith  the  naked  eye. 

Elongation,  angle  of,  is  an  angle  contained  under 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  pland: 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  " 

Eloquence,  the  art  of  speaking  well,  so  as  to 
affect  and  pei*suade.  Cicero  defines  it,  the  art  of 
speaking  with  copiousness  and  embellish ment 
Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ  from  each  other,  as 
the  theory  from  thd  practice : rhetoric  being-  the 
art  which  describes  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  ! 
eloquence  that  art  which  uses  them  to  advantage.  | 

Elysium,  or  Elysian  Fields,  in  heathen  theology, 
plains  abounding  with  woods,  fountains,  verdure  ! 
and  every  delightfulobject ; supposed  to  be  the  ha-  | 
hitation  of  heroes  and  good  men,  after  death.  ! 

Embalming,  is  the  opening  a dead  body,  taking 
out  the  intestines,  and  filling  the  place  with  odorife- 
rous and  desiccative  drugs  and  spices  to  prevent 
its  putrifying.  . The  Egyptians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  adherence  to  this  practice,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  performed  it.  With  some 
variation,  it  is  still  one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of 
that  nation.  It  appears  to  have  been  a metaphy- 
sical notion,  inculcated  as  of  their  religion,  that  the 
soul  continued  with  the  body.  There  naturally 
followed  an  affectionate  desire  to  do  every  thing 
that  living  creatures  can  suppose  acceptable  to  the 
dead.  They  were  even  desirous  of  having  the 
dead  bodies  of  tlieir  parents  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tables,  and  believed,  as  has  been^suggested, 
that  their  souls  were  present  also  ; and  it.  was  essen- 
tial to  this  gratification  that  those  bodies  should  be 
preserved  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible. 

. Embargo,  in  commerce,  an  arrest  on  ships,  cr 
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merchaDdize,  by.pubUc  authority  ; ora  prohitption 
of  state,  commonly  on  foreign  ships,  in  time  of 
war,  to  prevent  their  going  out  of  port ; sometimes 
to  prevent  their  coming  in ; and  sometimes  both, 
for  a limited  time.  Embargo  differs  from  quaran- 
iinty  insomuch  as  this  last  is  always  for  the  term  of 
forty  days,  in  which  persons  from  foreign  parts  in- 
fected with  the  plague,  are  not  permitted  to  come 
on  shore. 

Embassador,  See  Ambassador. 

Ember-weeks,  or  days,  in  the  Christian  Church 
are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  set  apart  for  the 
imploring  God’s  blessing,  by  prayer,  and  fasting, 
upon  the  ordinal  ions  performed  in  the  church  at  such 
times. 

Emblem,  a kind  of  painted  enigma,  or  certain 
figures  painted  or  cut  metaphorically,  expressing 
some  action.  'Thws  friendship  has  been  represented 
under  the  beautiful  emblem  of  a girly  one  of  whose 
arms  encircles  a leafless  tree : and  the  olive  was  an 
emblem  of  peace ; so  esteemed,  probably,  because 
it  belonged  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  and 
the  productions  of  the  earth  constitute  that  plenty 
which  is  an  attendant  on  peace. 

Embossing,  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  the 
forming  or  fashioning  works  in  relievo,  whether 
cut  with  a chissel,  or  otherwise.  Embossing  is  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  wherein  the  figures  project  from 
the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut ; and  according  as  the 
figures  are  more  or  le»s  prominent,  they  are  said 
to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  basso  relievo ; or  high,  mean 
or  low  relief. 

Embroidery,  a work  in^gold,  or  silver,  or  silk- 
thread,  wrought  by  the  nee^  upon  doth,  stuffs,  or 
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muslio,  into  Tarious  figures.  There  ar^  sereral 
kinds  of  embroidery ; as,  1.  Embroidery  on  the 
stamp,  where  the  figur^  are  raised  and  rounded, 
having  cotton  or  parchment  put  under  thetn  to  sup- 
port them.  2.  Low  embroidery,  where  fh^  gold 
and  silver  lie'low  upon  tlie  sketch,  and  ar^  stitched 
with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  3.  Guiroped- era  broi- 
dery; this  is  perfonnefl  either  in  gold  or  silver; 
they  first  make  a sketch  upon  the  cloth,  then  pul 
on  cut  vellum,  and  afterwards  seW  on  the  gold  and 
silvet  with ‘silk-thread  : in  this  hind  of  embroidery 
they  often  put  gold  and  silver  coid,  tinsel,  and 
spangles.  4.  Embroidery  on  both  sides;  that 
which  appears  on  both  sides  6f  the  stutf.  5.  P^ain 
embroidery,  where  the  figures, are  flat  and  even, 
whliout  cords,  spangles,  o^  other  Ornaments. 

- JEmeralo,  in  natural  ‘history, ' a 6f  pf^ious 

Stones,  of  a green  colour,*  and  next  in  hardness  to 
the  ruby.  The  genuine  Cme'rald,  itt  its  most  per- 
fect state,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beatitifai  Of  afi  the 
gems : it  is  found  of  various  size^,  but  nsually 
stnair ; a great  miinber  of  tb^  arc  met  WiA  Of 
abont  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch'  in  diatn^^eT/  and 
they  are  found  front  this  to  the  size  of  a \VaJiiuf. 
The  oriental  emeralds  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cambay.  The  American,  prinOij^ally  about  Peru  ; 
and  the  EdVopean*,  chiefly  in  Silesia. 

Emersion,  m astronomy,  is  when"  any  plahct 
that  is  ectipsed  begins  to  emerge  Or  get  odt  of  the 
shadow  of  the  eclipsing  body.  It  is  also  used  When 
a star,  before*  hidden  by  the  Sufi*  as  being  hio'n'eJlr 
him,  begins  to  re-appear  or  emerge  out  Of  his  rays'.* 

Emeuy,  in  natural  history,  a rich'  iron-ore  found 
in  large  masses  of  no  determinate  shape,  or  size, 
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extremely  bard  and  veryHieavy.  It  is  usually  of  a 
dusky  brownish-red  on  the  surface,  but  when 
broken,  is  of  a fine,  bright,  iron-grey,  but  not  with- 
out some  tinge  of  redness,  and  is  spangled  all  orer 
with  shining  specks,  which  are  small  flakes  of  a 
foliaceous  talc,  highly  impregnated  with  iron.  It 
is  also  sometimes  very  red,  and  then  usually  con- 
tains veins  of  gold.  Emery  is  prepared  by  grinding 
in  mills,  and  the  powder  is  separated  into  parcels  of 
diflerent  degrees  of  fineness  by  washing ; these  are 
called  the  first,  second,  and  third  sort ; the  first  be- 
ing that  which  remains  longest-suspended  in  water ; 
the  others,  such  as  sink  sooner  from  the  same 
liquor,  and  from  which  it  is  poured,  while  yet  tur- 
bid, to  Settle  for  the  finer  kind.  These  several  sorts 
are  pf  great  use  to  various  artificers  in  polishing 
and  burnishing  iron  and  steel  works,  marble  cutting 
and  scolloping  glass,  &c.  The  lapidaries  cut  the 
ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels,  by  sprinkling  the 
wetted  ]M)wder  over  them,  the  wheels  they  use  be- 
ing usually  of  lead,  with  a small  admixture  of  pew- 
ter, that  their  softness  may  admit  the  emery  better. 
It  will  not  cut  diamundSi 

Emir,  a title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks,  sigui- 
• fying  a prince.  This  title  was  first  given  to  the 
caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the  title  of  Sultans, 
•that  of  Emir  remained  to  their  children,  as  that  of 
Ceesar  among  the  Romans.  At  length  the  title  be- 
came attributed  to  all  who  were  judged  to  descend 
from  Mahomet  by  his  daughter  Fatimah,  and  who 
wear  the  green  turban  instead  of  the  white.  The 
Turks  make  an  observation,  that  the  emirs,  before 
their  fortieth  year,  are  men  of  the  greatest  gravity, 
jcMning,  and  wisdom  : but  after  this,  if  they  are 
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not  gfreat  fbols,’ they  dncovor  8»ttietagris  4^'teHtv 
and  stupidity.  This  is  interpreted  ligr  tflife 
a sort  of  diyine.impul^e)  in  token  of  dveir  iurtli  and 
sanctity.  ' The  Turks  also  cali  the  viziers,  bashaws, 
orgfovernors  of  provin<^  by  Ihis  namer  ;'  which  is 
said  to  be  the  rdot  of  the.  Eng^lisb  word  .• 

Emperor,  a title  of  honour  amongp  fttae  aotient 
Romans,  couferred  on  a general  ivho  had  been  vic- 
torious, and  nosv  made  to  signify  a soveveig-il  |frislir, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  an  empire : it  signifies  n com- 
mander. 

Empire,  a government;  or  the  terribly  over 
which  a government  prevails ; or  the  gwemmefrt  i 
or  territory  of  an  emperor.  • . / ■ . ■ j 

: Enamel,  a kind  of  coloured  glass,  used  m ms- 
melting  and  painting  in  enamel.  Enamels  have 
for  their  basis  a pure  crystal-glass  or  iHt,  ground 
np  with  a fine  calx  of  lead  and  fin  prepared-fiir  the 
purpose,  with  the  addition  usually  of  • white  salt  of 
tartar.  These  ingfredients  baked  togtefiieTj  are  the 
matter  of  all  enamels,  which  are  made  hy  addii^ 
colours  of  this  or  that  kind  in  powder  to  this  matter, 
and  melting  or  incorporating  them -together  in  a 
furnace.  Enamels  are  used  either  in  counterfeifing  - 
or  imitating  preeions  stones,  m paintihg^.  in  inidhdb 
dr  by  enafhellers,  jewellers, -and  gdldsmitbsr,h)  |tdd, 
Oliver,  and  other  metals.  k 

* Enamel,  painting  - iw;  is  perfbnned-  d'h 
gold  or  silver,  and  mostt^riimonly  df  boppbr,  ei!iai 
thelled  with  the  white  enamel ; 'the  colours  ai^ 
melted  in  the  fire,  where  they  takd  a brighlfle^ 
and  idstre  like  that  of  glass.  This  painting  is  prized 
for  its  peculiar  brightness  and  vivacity,  which  is 
very. permanent;  the  force  of  its  colours  nOt  being 
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effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as  in  other  painting,  and 
continuifig  always  as  fresh  as  when  it  came  out  of 
the  workman's  hands : it  is  usually  in  miniature, 
being  tlie  more  difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reason 
of  certain  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the  ope- 
ration. When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting 
is  gently  dried  over  a slow  lire  to  evaporate  the  oil, 
and  the  colours  afterwards  melted  to  incorporate 
them  with  the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red  hot  in 
a fire.  Afterward,  that  part  of  the  painting  is  pass- 
ed over  again  which  the  fire  has  in  any  degree  ef- 
faced, strengthening  the  shades  and  colours,  and 
committing  it  again  to  the  fire,  obsemng  the  same 
method  as  before,  which  is  repeated  till  the  work  is 
finished. 

ENciiAsiNa,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal- work,  by 
some  design  represented  thereon,  in  low  relievo. 

It  is  performed  by  punching  or  driving  out  the 
metal,  to  form  the  figure,  from  within  side,  so  as  to 
stand  out  prominent  from  the  plane  or  suiiace  of 
the  metal.  For  his  purpose,  a number  of  fine  steel- 
blocks,  or  puncheons,  of  divers  sizes,  are  provided  ; 
and  the  design  being  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the 
tnetal,  they  apply  the  inside  upon  the  heads  and 
tops  of  these  blocks,  directly  under  the  lines  or 
parts  of  the  figures ; then,  with  a fine  hammer, 
striking  on  the  metal,  sustained  by  the  block,  the 
meta)  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  indenture,  or 
cavity,  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  which  there 
Is  a proniinence  on  the  outside,  which  is  to  stand  for 
that  part  of  the  figure. 

Enfilade,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  used  in  speaking 
of  treadles  or  other  places,  which  may  be  scoured 
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by  the  enemy’s  shot,  along  th«r  Trhole  len^^ . *ft 
conducting  the  approaches  at  a care  must  be 
taken  that  the  trenches  be  not  enfiladed  from  any 
work  of  the  place.  * 

Engine,  in  mechanics,  a compound  raacfaioe, 
made  of  one  or  more  mechanical  powers,  iu  order 
to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weight,  or  produce 
any  effect  wbdch  could  not  be  easily  effected  otho'- 
wise.  Engines  are  extremely  numerous ; some 
used  in  war,  as  the  battering  ram,  ballista,  wag- 
gons, chariots,  &c.  others  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, as  cranes,  mills,  presses,  &c.  others  to  mea- 
sure time,  as  clocks,  watches,  &c.  and  others  for 
the  illustration  of  some  branch  of  science,  as  the 
orrery,  cometarium,  and  the  like.  In  general,  it 
may  he  obser?ed,>  concerning  engines,  that  they 
consist  of  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  simple  powers 
variously  combined  together  ; that  in  most  of  them 
the  axis  in  peritrochio,  the  lever,  and  the  screw 
are  the  constituent  parts ; that  in  aU,  a certain 
power  is  applied  to  produce  an  effect  of  much 
greater  moment ; and  that  the  greatest  effect,  or 
perfection,  is  when  it  is  set  to  work  with  four 
ninths  of  that,  charge  which  is  equLval^t  to  the 
power,  or  will  but  just  keep  the  machine  in  equi- 
librio. 

Engine,  Steum. . See  Steam. 

Engineer,  in  the  military  art,  one  who,  by  a po’- 
fect  knowledge  in  mathematics,  delineides  upon 
paper,  or  mai’ks  upon  the  ground,  all  sorts  of  fortSi 
and  other  works  proper  for  offence  and  defence. 
He  should  understand  the  art  of  fortification,  so  as 
to  be  able,  not  only  to  discover  the  defects  of  a 
place  but  to  find  a remedy  proper  for  them,  as  also 
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how  to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  When,  at  a 
sieg-e,  the  engineers  have  surveyed  the  place,  they 
are  to  make  their  report  to  the  genera),  acquaint- 
ing'him  which  part  they  judge  the  weakest,  and 
where  approaches  may  be  made  with  most  success. 
Their  business  is  also  to  delineate  the  lines  of  cir« 
cumvallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground  j to  mark  out  the  trenches, 
places  of  arms,  batteries,  and  lodgments,  taking 
care  that  none  of  their  works  be  flanked  or  dis- 
covered from  the  place. 

England,  the  southern  division  of  Great  Britain, 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  2"  east  and 
6°  west  longitude,  and  between  49“  55'  and  55“  55' 
north  latitude.  There  are  in  England,  including 
Wales,  fifty-two  counties,  two  archbishoprics, 
twenty-four  bishoprics,  two  universities,  twenty- 
five  cities,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  towns,  and 
near  ten  thousand  parishes.  In  civil  and  political 
afiairs,  England  is  divided  into  forty  counties  ; in 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  into  six  cir- 
cuits ; and  in  church  government,  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Each  county  has  its  lord-lieutenant  and 
its  sheriff,  and  is  subdivided  into  hundreds.  For 
each  circuit  two  judges  are  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pointed, who  visit  it  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  In 
holding  the  lent,  or  spring,  assizes,  the  northern 
circuit  extends  only  to  York  and  Lancaster  ; the  ' 
assizes  at  Durham,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and  Ap- 
pleby being  held  only  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  long  circuit.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  circuits^  which  includes 
also  the  names  of  the  counties : 

TOL.  II.  SB 
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' 1.  “ Home  circuit,”  Essex,'*  Heiifbrdf,  Kent, 
Surry,  and  Sussex. 

2.  “Norfolk  circuit,”  Bucks,' Bedford,*  Hunt- 
ingdon, CJambridge,  Suflfolfc,  and'Nnrfolk. 

3.  “ Oxford  circuit,”  Oxford',' Berks,  Gloucester, 

Worcester,  Monmouth,  Hereford*,  Salop,  *md  Staf- 
ford. ' • ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

4.  “•  Midland  circuit,^’*  WUrwidc,  ‘E.eicester,  ! 

Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,- Rutland,  and  North- 
ampton. : ■ . 

5.  “Western  circuit,”  Hhriits, -Wilts,  -Dorset, 

, Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall*. 

6.  “ Northern  circuit,”'  Ybrk,  Durham,  Nor- 

thumberland, Lancaster,  Wbsitmordandj-  and  Cum-  ‘ , 
berland.  •.*■*;!;.•■. 

Middlesex  and  Chrahire  ate ’nbt' ’comprehended  ' 
in  the  above  circuits  ; the' former  being*  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  courts  of  justicej  and  the  latter  a 
county-palatine.'  ‘ 'There  are  still  distinct  courts  of 
chancery  in  Lancaster  and  Durham,  with  chan-; 
cellors  ; and  there  is  a court  of  exchequer  at  Ches-’  I 
ter,  of  a mixed  kind,  both  for  law  and'  equity,  of 
which  the  chamberfoin  of  Chester  is  judge;  there 
are  also  other  justices  in  the  counties  palatine,  to- 
determine  civil  actions,  and  pleas  Of  the  cmwn. 

* ^ England,  Church  q/)  also  called  the  reformed  re- 
ligion (with  reference  to  that  of  Rome),*  a ^stem 
of  Christianity  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Luther.  ' Its  dogmas  are  set  forth  in  ikirt^^nine 
drticlei,  commonly  known  by  that  name.  ‘ Its  go- 
vemmeni  is  episcopal,  that  is^  exercised  by  bishops,  ‘ 
who'  are,  in  effect,  appointed  by 'the  crown,  the* 
king  being,  very  properly,  the  head  of  the  church. 
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.Tbe  pow^r  of,  m$luQ$.la]vr8  idvtbe  ] church  belongs 
tothe  cowcocation,,  - x i 

£noraving»  the  art  of  .oatting , metals  and  pre- 
4MOUS  stones,  and  Ire^resenting.  designs  thereon. 
JBiigraving,  properly  a branch,  of  sculpture,  is  di- 
vided into  several  other  branches,  according  to  the 
matter  whereon  it  is  employed,  and  the. manner  in 
which  it  is  performed..  The  ori^oal  nay  of  en- 
graving on  wood  is  at  present  denominated  cutting 
in  wood  ; that  on  metals  with  ^aquafortis,  is  named 
etching  ; that  by  the  knife,  burnisher,  punch,  and 
.scraper,  is  called'  meazotinto  ; that  on  stones  for 
inscriptions,  stone -eutting  ; - and  that  performed 
with  the  graver,  on  metals  br:preciou8  stones,  keeps 
the  primitive  name  of  engraving! 

, ENOfuviNG  on  copper  is  peformed  with  the  graver 
en  a plate  which,  being,  well  polished,  is. covered 
twcT  thinly  with;  virgin- wax,  and  then  smoothed, 
while  warm,  with  a f^her,  so  that  the  wax  be 
on  equal,  thickness  on  the  iplate ; and  on  this  the 
draught  or  design,  done  in  black 'lead,  red  chalk, 
or  ungummed  ink,  is  laid  \vilh'  the  face  of  tbb 
drawing  on  the  wax^;  then  they  tub  the  inverse 
side,  which  causes  the  whole  design  of  the  drawing 
to  appear  on'the  wax.  < The  design^  thus  transferred, 
is  traced  throughoa  the  Capper,  With  a point,  or  nee- 
dle ; then  heating'  the  ophite,  ahd  taking  off  the 
waxj  tbe  strokes  retnafn' to  he  ft^wed  with  the 
graver.’-'  In  ^le  condadt  -of  tfee  '^ver  consfsts  al- 
most all  the  artj 'Which  depends  dbt'ho  much  upsn 
roles  as  practice,  and  the  habitude,  dispo- 
sition, and  genius  of  the  artist,  the  principles  of 
engraving  being  the  same  with  those  of  painting; 
for  if  an  engraver  be  not  a master  of  design,  he  can 
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never  arrive  at  any' degree  of  p^e^ion  in  thd  art. 
The  instruments  necessary  tor  this  sort  of  engrav- 
ing are,  > besides'  a graver,  a - cushion  (or  sand  bag, 
made  of  leather,  to  lay  the  plate  on,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  necessary  tnnis  and  motions)  ; a bnr- 
nishei*,  made  of  iron  or  steel,'  round  at  oiM  eud^ 
and  usually  dattish  at  the  other,  * to  rub  out  slipa 
and  failures, I Soften  the  strokes,  dec.  a scraper,  to 
pare  off  the  surface,  on  occasion  ; and  a rubber,  to 
fill  up  the  strokes  that  they  may  appear  the  more 
visible.  • 

.In engraving  on; precious  stones,  use  is  made 
of  either  the  diamond  or  of  the  emery.  The  dia- 
mond, wbidi  is  the  hardest  of  all  stones,  is  only  cut 
by  itself,  or  vrith  its  own  matter. 

Engraving  on  steel  is  chiefly  employed  in  cutting 
seals,  punches,  matrices,  and  dyes  proper  for 
striking  coins,  medals,  and  counters.  Engravers 
in  steel  commonly  b^^  with  punches,  which*  are 
in  relievo,. and  serve  for  making  the  creux,'or  cavi* 
ties,  of  the  matrices,  and  dyes:  though  sometimes 
they  begin  with  the  creux,  or  hollowness,  but  then 
it  is  only  when  the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut  very 
shallow.  The  first  thing  done,  is  that  of  designing 
the  figures ; the  next  is  the  moulding  them  in  ^'ak, 

(d*  the  size  and  depth,  they  are  to  lie,  and  from  this 
wax  the  punch  is  engraven.  When  Jthe  punch,  is 
finished  tliey  give  it  a very  high  temper,’ that  it  . 
may  the  better  bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer  with 
which  it  is  struck  .to  give  the  impression  to  the 
matrix.  The  steel  is  made  hot  to  soften  it,  that  it 
may  the  more  readily  take  the  impression  of  the 
punch  ; and  after  striking  the  punch  on  it,  in  this 
state,  they  proceed  to  touch  up  or  finish  the  strokes 
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aiid  linesy  .Where,  by.  reason  efth^  finaiess,  or  the 
too  great  relievo,  tibey  are  any  thing  defective,  with 
pteel  gieters  of  diderent  kinds,  chisaels,  &c.  being 
the  principal  instruments  used  in  graving  on  ^eel. 

Seej^NitiM^.  . -*4.  . 

ENN£A}^nnu,  ihe  naind  of  the  ninth  class  inLin« 
nasUs’s  sexual  ;syst^,  consisting:  df  plants  which 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  nine  > stamina  09:  ' 
naale  orgamt.  , The  orders j dt*  i^ohdary  divisions, 

In  .this  class  are  three,  being  foitnddd  on  the  nnin^ 
JbesTi  of  Ibe  styles,  seed  beds, v os*- fsmale  organs, 
liauruatinus,  and .cassytha,. have  style;  i^hu- 
Sarb  (rheum),  has  a triple  stigma  or  summit,  btft 
>c«prceimy  ityle;  floweriag,  ri«lr  has  six  styles. 
The  genera  just  enumerated  are  atf  that  bel<»^to 
the  class  Ebneahdria.:  The  first  genus,  laurus^  is 
▼eiy.extenarre ; comprehcndmg  bay*tree,  ein* 

narooD*  tree,  camphor*  tree,  benjaniin*  tree,  sassaflns- 
tree,  and  the  avocado  or  ar^g^to  pnant.'. , ' v . (> 

.£Nsi6N,Jn.the  miKtery  a|%a  banner  under  whidi 
the  soi^c^s  ate.  raog^  according  ith  the  difler^ 
companies,  .or  parties.  . Thd  Enropean  ens%ns  are 
pieces  ^pf  taflety  With  rarioon  figures,  soHnSi- and 
devi^  paioited  on  fliesK,  M different  colours  the 
Turkish  ensigns  are  horses  tails.  i 
' , ,£NSH)n  is  also  the  officer  thrdcanrien  the  colours, 
being  the  lowest.  oommiaiioDttd  oifficer  in,  a company 
of  foot,  suboidinate  to  the  captain  and  lieutenant: 

It  is  n henoiuiMe  peit:  -An  dnsrgn  is  to  carry 
the  colours  in  asahnlt;  faBttie,>dic.  and.slmutd  not^ 
quit  them  but  with  bis  life ; he  is  always  to  bear ' 
them  himself  cm  his  left  shoulder on  a march  he 
may  have  them  cairied  1^  a soldier..  If  the  ensign 
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is  killed,  the  captain  is  to  carry  thecoloars  m ius 

stead. 

Entomology,  the  science  of  insects,'  a branch  of 
Zoology.  ' . - 

Every  animal,  properly  classed  among  insects, 
has  a headj-antenme,  and  six  or  more  feet.  * 

' The  class  of  insects  is  divided  by'  Linnseus  into 
seven  orders : • ■» 

1.  “ Coleoptera”  (from  “ a sheath,*’  and 
tfhfn  “ a wing”)  such'  insects  as  hare  cmstaceons 
elytra^  or  shells,  which  shut  together,  and  form  a 
longitudinal  suture  down  the  beck  of  the  insect ; as 
the  beetle.  ‘ 

5.  “ Hemiptera”  (from  “ half,”  and  «r?i/w), 
usually  have  their  upper  wings  half  crustaceous, 
and  half  membranaceous,  not  divided  by  a longi- 
tudinal suture,  but  incumbent  on  each  other;  as 
the  cimeXf  or  bug. 

3.  “ Lepidoptera”  (from  Xiirif  “ a scale,”  and 
wlifw),  have  four  wings,  covered  with  fine  scales, 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  meal ; as  the  butterfiy.  ■ 

4.  “ Neuroptera”  (from  nvfto  “ a nerve,”  and 

have  four  membranous,  transpar^t,  naked 
wings,  generally  resembling  net-work ; as  in  the 
panof'pacoa. 

5.  “ Hymenoptera”  (from  vfun  “ a membrane,” 

and  have  four  membranous  wings,’  and  a 

sting.  • 

6.  “ Diptera”  (from  “ two,”  and  «^),  have 
two  wings,  and  poisers  ; as  in  'the  fly.  ^ 

7.  “ Aptera”  (from  » ’ “ without,” ' and 

have  no  wings.’  This  last  division  contains  scor» 
pioas,  spiders,  crabs,  lobsters,  &c. 
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The  greneral  characters  by  which  insects  are 
^stinguisbed  are  the  following : they  are  furnished 
with  several,  six  or  more,  feet ; the  muscles  are 
affixed  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  sometimes 
rery  bard  and  homy;  they  do  not  breathe  like 
larger  animals,  by  lungs  or  gills  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  body ; but  by  a soit  of  spiracles, 
distributed  in  a series  or  row  on  each  side  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdomen ; these  are  supposed  to  com- 
municate with  a continued  chain,  as  it  were,  of 
lungs,  or  something  analogous  to  them,  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body ; 
the  head  is  furnished  with  a pair  what  are  teruied 
antennee,  or  horns,  which  are  extremely  difierent 
in  different  tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
&c.  form  a leading  character  in  the  institution  o£ 
the  genera  into  which  insects  are  divided.  , i 
Writers  on  natural  history  formerly  included 
snails,  worms,  and  the  smaller  animals,'  or  animal- 
cules, in  general,  among  insects:  these  are  now 
more  properly  placed  among  the  tribe  vermes,  or 
worm-hke  animals.  Insects  have  also  been  deno- 
minated bloodless  animals,  which  modern  discove- 
ries have  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  fact : some  of 
them,  as  the  dmex  lectularius,  have  been  frequently 
viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  exhibit  in  a striking 
manner  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  this  insect, 
with  a good  glass,  the  vibrations  and  contractions 
of  the  arteries  may  be  distinctly  observed. 

Most  insects  are  oviparous ; of  coursd,  the  first 
state  in  which  insects  appear  is  that  of  an  ovum  or 
egg.  This  relates;  to  the  geuerality  of  insects,  for 
^there  are  some  examples  of  viviparous  insects,  as 
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in  tlie  g^enera  Aphis,  Musca,  &c.  ^ Froia|^ 
batched  the  insect  in  its  second 
this  second  state  has  been 

name  ot'eruca,  but  Linneeus  has  to  t|^ 

of  larva,  which  see ; considering  it  as  a 
masked  form  or  diisguise  of  the.  insect  in  ite  coga- 
plete  state.  The  larvee  of  insects  differ  very  mmsh 
from  each  other,,  according  to  the  sei^rp^  tribf«  p 
which  they  belong ; those  of  the  buttery. and.Bpi^ 
tribe  (pbaleena)  are  generally  known  by  the.ampf 
caterpillars ; those  of  the  beetle  (sesmbeeua),  ex- 
cept such  as  inhabit  the  water,  are  of, a tbicl^ 
clumsy  form.  The  larym  of  the  locust,  enr  grass- 
hopper, (gryllus),  do  not  differ  very  milclk  in  ap- 
peai^ance  from  the  complete  insect,  exc^t  being 
wkhout  wings.  Tbedanra;  of  flies,  bees,  (nrasca, 
apis),  &c.  are  generally  known  by  the  nameckf 
maggots,  and  are  of  thick  short  fopn,  ^ Those 
water,  beetles  (dytiscus)  ai'e  of  .highly  sii^^lar 
forms,  and  differ,  perhaps,  more  from  that  of. the 
complete  insect  than  aqy  others,  except  those  ef 
the  butterfly  tribe.  Some  insects  undergo  no  change 
of  shape,  but  are  batched  from  the  egg  cohpi^in 
all  their  parts,  and  th^,undeigo.  nd  tardier  altera; 
tion  than  that  of  casting  their  shio  fl:om  hme  tct  time, 
|ill  they  acquire  the  comfdete  resemUanee  of  the 
{arent  anhn^.  In  the  larvie  state,  most  in£»etsare 
peculiarly  yoracious,  as  in  many,  of  the  common 
caterpillars.  In  their  perfect  state  Some  msects, 
as  butterflies,  are  satisfled  wkh  the  lightest  nntii- 
ment,  while  others  deroiw  animal  and  > vegetable 
substances  with  a considerable  d^pree  of  ariik^: 
When  the  larva  is  about  to  change  into  the  efayr- 
s^is  or  pupa  state,  it  ceases  to  Ibed,  and  barmg 
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4>laced  itself  in  some  quiet  situation,  lies  still  for 
^7eral  hours,  and  then,  by  a sort  of  effort,  it  di> 
Tests  itself  of  its  external  skin,  and  immediately  ap-  , 
pears  in  the  ditierent  form  of  a chrysalis  or  pupa; 
in  this  state  likewise,  the  insects  of  different  genera 
differ  almost  as  much  as  the  larva.  In  most  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  the  larva  is  furnished  with  short  legs,  ca> 
pable  of  som^  degree  of  motion,  though  very  rarely 
exerted.  lu  the  butterfly  tiibe  it  is  destitute  of  legs  ; 
but  in  the  locust  tribe  it  differs  very  little  from  the 
perfect  insect,  except  in  not  having  the  wings  com> 
plete.  Jn  most  of  the  fly  tribe  it  is  perfectly  oval, 
without  any  apparent  motion  or  distinction  of  parts. 
The  pupa  of  the  bee  is  not  so  shapeless  as  that  of 
£ies,  exhibiting  the  faint  appearance  oflimbs.  Those 
of  the  dragon-fly  (libellula)  differ  most  widely  from 
the  appearance  of  the  complete  insect ; from  the 
pupa  emei^es  the  insect  in  its  ultimate  form,  from 
which  it  never  changes,  nor  receives  any  farther 
increase  of  growth . 

Different  naturalists  have  attempted  to  arrange 
insects  into  families  and  genera,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Linnoeus,  whose  arrangement  may  be 
thus  explained.  He  has  formed  them  into  seven 
families  or  orders,  composing  his  sixth  class  of 
animals,  Insecta : he  defines  an  insect,  a small 
animal  breathing  through  pores  on  its  sides,  fur* 
nished  with  moveable  antennee  and  many  feet, 
covered  with  either  a hard  crust  or  a hairy  skin. 
The  sexes  of  insects  are  commonly  two,  male  and 
female.  Neuters  are  to  be  met  with  among 
those  insects  which  live  in  swarms,  such  as  ants, 
bees,  &c. 

The  majori^  of  insects  are  observed  to  be  annuab 
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finishiugf  the  whole  term  of  their  lives  in 
of  a year  or  less,  and  many  do  not  live  half  that  thne : 
nay,  there  are  some  which  do  not  survive  many 
hours ; but  this  latter  period  is  to  bei  understood 
only  of  the  animals  when  in  their  complete  or  nlti- 
male  form,  for  the  larvseof  such  as  are  of  this 
short  duration,  have,  in  reality,  lived  a very  long  I 
time  under  water,  of  which  they  are  natives  ; and  it 
is  obseiTed,  that  water  insects,  in  general,  'are  of 
longer  duration  than  land  ‘insects.  Some  few  in-  i 
sects,  however,  in  their  complete  state,  are  supposed  i 
to  live  a considerable  time,  as  bees  for  instance ; and  j 
k is  well  known  that  some  of  the  butterfly  tribe, 
though  the  major  part  perish  before  winter,  'wiH  j'et 
onrvivethat  season  in  a state  of  torpidity,  and  again 
appear  and  fly  abroad  in  the  succeeding  spring  ; 
spiders  are  also  thought  to  live  a considerable  tim^ 
and  some  specif  of  the  genus  ‘ cancer  are  said  to  , 
hve  several  years,  especially  the  ’common  lobster, 
&c.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  ani-  ; 
mals,  in ' the  opinion  of  some  modem  naturalists,  J 
constitute  a different  tribe  of  beings  from  insects 
properly  so  called.  • 

Entry-,  Bill  of,  in  commerce,  alist  of  goods  shipr- 
ped,  and  delivered  at  the  custom-house.  ‘ ! 

^ Envoys  a person  deputed  to  negotiate  some  aflhir 
with  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  Those  sent  from 
the  courts'  of  Britain,  Spain,  &c.  to  any  petty 
prince  or  state,  such  as  the  |jrinces  of  Gemian^, 
the  repuldics  of  Genoa,  &c.  go  in  quality  of  en- 
voys,  not  ambassadors  ; and  such  a character  only 
do  those  persons  bear,  who  go  from  any  of  the 
piincipal  courts  of  Europe  to  another,  when  the  oc- 
casion is  not  very  solemn  or  important.  There  are 
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cmroys  ordinary  and  epstraordinary,  as  well  as  am* 
bassadoTs;  they  ar^  equally  the  same  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  only  differing  from  them 
in  this,  that  they  are  not  treated  with  equal  ce- 
remony. . 

£pact,  in  chronology,  a number  arising  fitom  the 
excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar, 
whereby  the  age  of  the  moon  may  be  found  out 
every  year.  The  excess  of  the  solar  year  above 
the  lunar' is  eleven  dbys.  Or  the  epact.of  any 
year  expresses  the  number  of  days  from  the  last 
new  moon  of  the  old  year,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present- lunar  year,  to  the  first  of  January.- 
The  first  year  of' the  c^cle  of  the ‘moony  the  epact  is 
0^’’ because  the*  lunar 'year  begins  with  the  solar.- 
<>n  thei  second,  the  lunar  year  has  begun  11  days 
before  the  solar  year;  therefore  the  epact  is  11. 
On  the  third,  it  has  begun  twice  11  before  the 
solar  year;  - therefore  the  epact  is  28.  On  the 
fourth,  it  begins  three  times  11  days  sooner  than 
the  solar  year;  the  epact  would  therefore  be  33;' 
bat  thirty  days  being  a synodical  month,  most,  that 
year,  be  intercalated  ; or  that  year  must  be  reck- 
oned to  consist  of  thirteen  synodical  months,  and' 
there  remains  three,  which  is  the  true  epact  of  the' 
year;  and  so  on  to  the  end' of  the  cycle,  adding, 
11  to  the  epact  of  the  last  year;  and  always  rejecting 
the  30,  gives  the  epact  of  the  piresent  year. 

To  find  the  epact  until  the  year  1900.  Subtract' 
ififom  die  golden 'number,  and  multiplying  the' 
remtunder  by  li;  reject  the  thirties,  and  the  epact 
isgireo.’  " • ; 
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A 2 obit  of  the  Golden  Numbers^  and  their  Corret- 
ponding  Epacts,  till  the  year  1900. 
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Ephemera,  the  day-fly^  in  zoology,  a g^us  oS 
flies  belonging  to  the  neuroptera  order,  and  so  called 
from  their  living  (Miiy  one  day  and  a night ; they 
have  two  gibbous  protuberances  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  resembling  eyes : add  to  this,  the  tail  is  fur- 
nished with  hairs,  and  the  antennse  are  short.  To 
this  genus  belong  a variety  of  species,  dUTering 
from  each  other  in  the  length  ^ their  lives.  Some 
live  several  days,  others  do  not  take  flight  till  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  die  before  it  rises  again. 
They  ate  very  various  also,  as  to  size.  Sometimes, 
says  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  an  animal  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  vege- 
table by  which  it  is  nourished  : many  caterpillars 
live  and  die  with  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed. 
There  are  insects  that  exist  only  five  hours,  and 
socb  is  the  ephemera.  This  kind  of  fly,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  springs  from  a 
larva  which  lives  in  the  water,  and  is  particularly 
found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  on  the  banks,  in  the 
mud  of  which  it  makes  itself  a dwelling.  This 
larva  is  in  existence  for  three  years ; at  the  cad  of 
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iJrhich  term  it  changes  almost  suddenly  into  a fly, 
wliich  appears  about  six  iu  the  evening,  and  dies 
at  eleven  at  night. 

Ephcmerides,  in  literary  history,  an  appellation 
^ven  to  those  books  or  journals,  which  show  the 
motions  and  places  of  the  planets  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  It  is  from  the  tables  contained  in  these 
ephemerides,  that  eclipses,  and  all  the  variety  of 
aspects  of  the  planets,  are  found.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  periodical  publications  on  various 
mbjects. 

Epic,  or  heroic  jpoem^  a poem  expressed  in  narra* 
tion,  formed  upon  a story  partly  real,  and  partly 
feigned  ; representing,  in  a sublime  style,  some 
signal  and  fortunate  action ; distingpiished  by  a 
variety  of  great  events ; and  tending  to  form  the 
morals,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  love  of  heroic 
virtue. 

J n the  earliest  stages  of  society,  say  the  Monthly 
Reviewers,  poetry  has  proved  a happy  vehicle  for 
recording  the  exploits  of  the  warrior,  or  describing 
any  uncommon  and  grand  appearance  in  nature  ; 
and  these  sublime  and  heroic  songs  were  attended 
with  wonderful  effects : but  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  poetry  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  passions,  which,  in  men  untamed  by 
civilization,  are  active,  vigorous,  and  susceptible  of 
the  warmest  impressions  ; and,  that  in  an  improved 
state  of  society,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  en- 
feebled by  restraint,  while  the  rational  powers  ga- 
ther strength  by  daily  exercise.  This  progress  may 
be  traced  by  any  man  who  will  pay  atteutiou  to  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind.  Astonishment  is  succeed- 
ed by  ^miration  j admirahon  leads  to  inquiry  and  in* 
VOL.  11.  2 c 
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vestii^ation ; and  these  cannot  be  performed  without 
comparing  and  judging,  which  form  the  peculiar 
province  of  reason.  Hence  may  be  assigned  one 
cause  of  an  age  of  criticism  being  unfavourable  to 
the  exertion  of  original  poetic  genius ; for  surelj 
tlte  mind  that  can  read  a poem  with  such  calmness, 
accurately  to  appreciate  its  merits  and  defects} 
can  feel  little  of  that  warmth  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  bard  wishes  to  inspire ; — a consideration  that 
would  be  very  mortifying  to  every  poet  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  did  he  not  experience,  in  common  with 
his  readers,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a conception 
truly  sublime,  or  soaring  to  any  great  heights  in 
the  regions  of  imagination. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  the  doctrine  or  system  of 
philosophy  maintained  by  Epicurus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. His  philosophy  consisted  of  three,  parts, 
canonical,  physical,  and  ethereal.  The  fii-st  was 
about  tl>e  canons  or  rules  of  judging.  Tbe.censure 
which  Tully  passes  upon  him  for  bis  despising 
logic,  w ill  hold  true  only  with  regard  to  the  logic 
of  the  Stoics,  which  he  ^could  not  approve  of,  it 
being  too  full  of  nicety  and  quirk.  Epicurus  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  analytical  method  of  divi- 
sion.and  argumentation,  nori  was  he  so  curious  in 
modes  and  formation  as  the  . Stoics.  Soundness  and 
simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some  natural  re- 
flections, was  all  his  att.  His  search  after  truth 
proceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  evidence,  of 
which  he  gave  so  great  a certainty,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  as. an  infallible  rule  of  truth,  and 
termed  them  the  first  natural  light  of  mankind.. 

- In  the.  second  part  of  bis  philosophy  he i laid 
down  atoms,  space,  and  gravity  as  the  first  prin- 
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cipicrs  of  all  thirii^s.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence  ^ 
of  a God,  but  thought  it  beneath  his  majesty  to 
concern  himself  with  human  affairs.  He  held  him 
a blessed,  immortal  bein^,  having  no  affairs  of  his 
own  to  take  care  of,  and  above  meddling  wkb  those 
of  others. 

As  to  his  ethics,  he  made  the  supreme  good  of 
man  to  consist  in  pleasure,  and  consequently,  su- 
preme evil  in  pain.  Nature  itself,  says  he,  teaches 
us  this  truth,  and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to 
procure  whatever  gives  us  pleasure,  and  avoid  what 
[gives  us  pain.  To  this  end  he  proposes  a remedy 
against  the  sharpness  of  pain : this  was  to  divert 
the  mind  from  it,  by  turning  our  whole  -attentioh 
upon  the  pleasures  we  have  formerly  enjoyed : H$ 
held  that  the  wise  man  must  be  happy,  as  long  as 
' he  is  wise ; that  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  bis 
wisdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  happiness. 

Epicycle,  in  the  ancient  astronomy,  a little  cir- 
cle whose  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a greater 
circle;  or  it  is  a small  orb,  or  sphere,  which. being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a planet,  is  carried  along 
with  it ; and  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion,  car- 
ries the  planet  fastened  to  it  round  its  proper  centre. 

It  was  by  means  of  epicycles,  that  Ptolemy  and 
his  followers  solved  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
planets,  but  more  especially  their  stations  and  retro- ' 
gradations.  The  great  circle  they  called  the  ex- 
centric  or  deferent,  and  along  its  circivnference  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  was  conceived  to  move  ; <»ri. 
rying  with  it  the  planet  fixed  in  its  circumference ; 
which  in  its  motion  downwards  proceeded,  accord** 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  but,  in  moving  up- 
wards, contrary  to  that  order.  The  highest  puidt 
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of  a planet’s  epicycle  they  called  apoge^  mnd.the 
lowest  perigree. 

Epidemic;  a contagions  disease  is  so  termed  i 
that  attacks  many  people  at  the  same  tseason.  | 
There  are  some  epidemics  which  prevail  creiy 
year,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  vaiious 
changes  of  the  seasons.  Thus,  the  spring*  is  ac- 
companied by  inflammatory  diseases ; summer  by 
complaints  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; autumn  bj 
catarrhs ; and  winter  by  intermittents. 

Epigram,  in  poetry,  a short  poem  or  composition 
in  .Terse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and  ending 
with  some  liTely,  ingenious,  and  natural  thought 
or  point.  Few  men  hare  succeeded  in  this  species 
of  poetry ; and  the  greater  part  of  those  epigrams 
that  hare  been  most  admired,  are  indebted  for  their 
reputation  to  a pun,  or  to  the  perverted  sense  of 
some  ambiguous  term.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  epigrams  have  sometimes  been  made  a pleas- 
ing vehicle  for  moral  truth  and  pathetic  senti>> 
ment.  i 

The  Latin  epigram,  by  a false  taste  that  prevailed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of  pure  Latinity,  en^ 
deavours  to  surprize  the  reader  by  a point.  Catullus 
wrote  after  the  Greek  manner,  for  he  endeavours  to  , 
close  a natural  thought  witli  a delicate  turn  of 
words,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  a very  soft  expres- 
sion. Martial  w'as  in  some  measure  the  author  cd* 

^ the  other  w^.  Boileau  says,  the  finesse  and  sub- 
tilty  of  the  epigram  should  turn  upon  the  wonis, 
rather  than  the  thoughts,  by  which  means  he  re- 
duces it  to  the  nature  of  a pun,  or  equivoque.  ^ 
Epigraphe,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  the  in- 
, sciiption  of  a bpilding,  pointing  out  the  time  wh^, 
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the  persons,  by  whom,  the  uses,  and  the  like,  for 
■which  it  was  erected.  * 

Epiphany,  a Christian  festival,  otherwise  called 
the  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ob- 
served on  the  sixth  of  January,  in  honour  of  the 
appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the  magi,  or  wise 
men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and  bring  him  pre- 
sents. The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  offer  gold, 

‘ frankincense,  and  myrrh,  on  the  epiphany,  or 
twelfth  day,  in  memory  of  the  offerings  of  the  wise 
men  to  the  infant  Jesus. 

Episcopalians,  in  church -history,  an  appellation 
given  to  those  who  prefer  the  episcopal  govem- 
' mentand  discipline  to  all  others.  By  the  test  act,, 
none  but  episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  qualified  to  fill  any  office,  civil  or 

• military. 

Episode,  in  poetry,  a separate  incident,  story,  or 
action,  which  a poet  invents,  and  connects  with  his 
piincipal  action,  that  his  work  may  abound  with  a 
, greater  diversity  of  events : though,  in  a more 
. limited  sense,  all  the  particular  incidents  of  which 
■ the  action  or  narration  is  compounded,  are  called 
episodes.  Episodes  serve  to  promote  the  action,  to 
illustrate,  embellish,  and  adorn  it,  and  carry  it  to 
its  proper  period.  Episodes  are  either  absolutely 
necessary,  or  very  requisite.  All  episodes  are  in- 

• cidents,  though  all  incidents  are  not  episodes  ; be- 

• cause  some  incidents  are  not  adventitious  to  the 
action,  hut  make  up  the  very  form  and  series  of  it. 

• Examples  will  explain  this  distinction  : the  storm 

• in  the  first  iEneid  of  Virgil,  driving  the  fleet  on 

• the  coast  of  Carthage,  is  an  incident,  'not  an  epi- 
*«ode,  because  the  hero  himself  aild  the  whole  body 

2 c 2 
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of  his  forces  are  concerned  iti  it;  and  so  Hist 
direct  and  not  a collateral  part  of  the  nmiii  action. 
The  adventures  ofNisusand  Enryalos,  in  the  nindl 
£ueid,  are  episodes,  not  incidents,  t.  r.  not  direct 
parts  of  the  main  action.  - 

Epoch,  in  chronology,  a term  or  fixed  point  of 
time,  whence  the  succeeding  years  are  numbered 
or  accounted.  See  Chronology. 

Epode,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last  part  of  ' 
the  ode,  the  anfient  ode  being  divided  into,  strophe,  , 
antistrophe,  and  epode.  The  epode  is  novr  a ge- 
neral name  for  all  kinds  of  little  verses  that 
follow  one  or  moire  great  ones,  of  what  kind  soever 
they  be ; and  in  this  sense,  a pentameter  is  an  epode 
after  an  hexameter. 

Epsom  miter^  see  Mineral  waters. 

Equation,  in  algebra,  the  mutual  comparing  two 
equal  things  of  different  denominations,  or  the  ex- 
pression denoting  this  equality ; which  is  done  by 
setting  the  one  in  opposition  to  the  other,  with  the 
sign  of  equality  (=)  between  them : thus  3 «.==36<f. 
or  3 feet  = 1 yani.  Hence,  if  we  put  a for  a 
and  h for  a yard,  we  shall  have  the  equation 
3 a = 6,  in  algebraical  characters. 

Equation  of  time,  in  astronomy  and  chronology, 
the  reduction  of  the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the 
sun,  to  equable,  mean,  or  true  time.  The  dif- 
ference between  true  and  apparent  time  arises 
from  two  causes,  the  excentricity  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

Equator,  in  geography,  a great  circle  of  the 
teiTestrial  globe,  equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  equal  hemispheres  ; one  nortb, 
and  the  other  south.  It  is  in  degrees  of  the  equt* 
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tor,  that  the  longitude  of  places  are  i^pkaned  ; 
and  as  the  natural  day  is  measured  by  :<me  rey^ 
lution  of  the  equator,  it  foUoTfs  that  ,one  hour  an- 
swers to  3*  15  degrees : hencCy  one  d^ee  ;of 
the  equator  will  contain  four  minutes  of  time  ; fif- 
teen minutes  of  a degree  will  make  a minute  of  an 
hour  ; and,  consequently,  four  seconds  answer  to 
one  minute  of  a degree.  • 

* £auiL£BRiDiif^ ’ ih  mechanics,  is  when  the' two 
ends  of  a lever  or  b^ance  hang  so  exactly  even  and 
level,  that  neither  doth  ascend  or  descend,  but  keep 
in  a position  parallel  to  the  horizon,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  both  ch’ar^^  with  an  equal 

weight.  ' 

Equinoctial,  in  astronomy,  a great  circle  of  the 
celestial  globe,  whose  poles  are  the  poles  of  j. the 
world.  It  is  so  called,  because  whenever  the  sun 
comes  to  this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
all  over  the  globe  ; being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  .at^he  time  of  the 
two  equinoxes  of  spriug  and  autumn. 

Equinox,  the  time  when  the  sim  enters  either  of 
the  equinoctial  points,  where  the  ecliptio  intersects 
the  equinoctial.  It  is  so  called,  because  when  tho 
sun  is-in  these  points,  the  days  and  nights,  are  of  an 
equal  length  ail  the  world  over.  As  the  sun  is  hi 
one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  viz.  March  SOth,  is 
called  the  vernal  equinoy  ; and  in  the  other,'  in  au- 
tumn, viz.  September  23d,  it  is  called  the  autumnal 
equinox.  , . . . ' * 

i Equvs.  See  i^oHSE.  ' . 

Erinaceous,  Europmus,  the  common  hedge- 
hog, is  found  in  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Eu**, 
rope  and  Asia.  Its  whole  length,  js  '.about  eleven . 
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inches,  its  colour  gfenerally  a grey  brown.  Tt  lirci 
in  hedges  and  thickets,  and  subsists  on  young-  toads, 
worms,  beetles,  crabs,  fruits,  and  birds.  It  conceals 

• itself  in  its  hole  during  the  day,  and  by  night  wan- 
ders in  search  of  food.  It  builds  its  nest  of  moss, 

I and  produces  four  or  five  young  ones  at  a birth. 
These  animals  possess  the  curious,  though  not 
completely  singular,  property  of  rolling  theraselves 
into  a compact  form,  like  a ball,  their  spines  only 
appearing,  and  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  armed  j 
front,  which  he  generally  trembles  to  assail.  TTie  | 
greater  the  danger  it  is  exposed  to,  the  more  closely  I 
it  is  compacted,  ind  it  is  difficult  to  compel  it  from 
this  state  to  its  usual  form  without  the  applicatioo 
■ of  cold  water,  on  being  immersed  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  its  usual  shape.  It  li^  in  this  ball-like 
form  during  the  winter  in  its  mossy  nest,  insen- 
sible to  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  resumes  its  nocturnal  researches. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  in  some  countries  is 
said  to  be  domesticated,  and  in  this  state  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Calmucks  in  their  habitations  to 
•clear  them  from  various  annoying  insects.  See 
Plate.  Nat.  Hist.  Fig  15. 

' Ermin,  in  heraldry,  is  always  argent  and  sable, 
that  is,  a white  field,  or  fur,  with  black  spots. 

• ‘ Escape,  inlaw,  is  where  one  who  is  arrested 
gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  delivered  by  course  of 
law.  Escapes  are  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  ; 
and  in  both  respects  may  be  distinguished  into  vo- 
luntary and  negligent ; voluntary,  where  it  is  with 
the  consent 'of  the  keeper  ; n^ligent,  where  it  is 
ter  want  of  due  care  in  him.  In  civil  cases,  after 
the  prisoner  has  beai  suffered  voluntarily  to  escape, 
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the  sheriff  can  never  retakef  liiiiiy'biit  musttlnswer 
i'or  the  debt ; but  the  plaintiff  may  retake  him  at 
any  time.  In  the  case  of  a negligent  escape,  the 
sheriff,  upon  fresh  pursuit,  may  retake  the  prisoner ; 
aad  the  sheriff  shall  be  excused,  if  he  has  him 
again  before  any  action  brought  agamt  himsdif  for 
the  escape.  ... 

Escotcueon,  or  scutcheoUf  in  heraldry,  is  derived 
from  the  French  escussony  and  that  from  the  Latiii 
rcutunif  and  signifies  the  shield  whereon  coats  of 
arms  are  represented. 

Esquire,  was  anciently  the  person  that  attended 
’ a knight  in  the  time  of  .w^r,  and  carried  his  shield. 
This  title  has  not,  for  a long  time,  had  any  relation 
to  the  office  of  the  person,  as  to  carry  arms,  &c. 
Those  to  whom  the  title  of  esquire  is  now  of  right 
due,  are  all  noblemens’  younger  sons,  and  .the 
eldest  sons  of  such  younger  sons ; and  the  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons ; the  officers 
of  the  king’s  courts,  and  of  his  household ; coun* 
sellors  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.  tliough 
those  latter  are  only  esquires  in  reputation : besides, 
a justice  of  the  peace  holds  this  title  no  longer  than 
he  is  in  commission,  in  case  be  is  not  otherwise 
qualified  to  bear  it ; but  a sheriff  of  a xXmnty , who 
is  a superior  officer,  retains  the  title  of  esquire 
duriug  life,  in  consequence  of  tlie  trust  once  reposed 
in  him } the  heads  of  some  ancient  families  ace  said 
to  be  esquires  by  prescription.  If  an  esquire  be  ar- 
raigned of  high  treason,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  each  whereof  have  40s.  of  freehold,  and  100/, 
in  goods ; and  a knight  has  no  other  privil^e.  The 
heir 'apparent  of  an  esquire,  is  privileged  to  keep 
grey-hounds, settii^-dogs,  or  nets  to  take  partridges 
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and  pheasants,  though  he  cannot  dispend  tOl.  of 
estate  of  inheritance,  or  the  value  of  SO/,  of  estate 
for  Ufe. 

. Esquires  ^ the  king,  are  such  as  have  that  title 
by  creation,  wherein  there  is  some  formality  used, 
as  the  patting  about  their  necks  a collar  of  SS,  and  j 
bestowing  on  them  a pair  of  silver  spurs,  &c.  There 
are  four  esquires  of  the  body  to  attend  the  king’s 
person. 

Essence,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the  purest,  roost 
subtile,  and  balsamic  part  of  a body ; extracted  a* 
ther  by  simple  expression,  or  by  means  of  fire,  from 
fruits,  flowers,  and  the  like.  Of  these  there  are  a 
great  variety,  used  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
smell  and  taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfumers,  and 
others.  Those  extracted  by  means  of  fire,  with 
more  propriety  are  to  be  counted  among  the  essen' 
tial  toils. 

• Essence  of  beigamot,  is  a fragrant  essence,  ex< 
tiacted  from  a^fruit  which  is  produced  by  ingraifing 
a branch  of  lemon*tree,  upon  the  stock  of  a berga* 
.mot-pear.  It  is  imported  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
particularly  from  Reggia  and  Messina.  This  spirit 
is  extracted,  by  paring  off  the  rind  of  the  fruit  with 
a broad  > knife,  pressing  the  peel  between  wooden 
pincers  against  a spunge,  and  as  soon  as  the  spunge 
is  saturated,  the  volatile  liquor  is  squeezed  into  a 
phial. 

Essenes,  or  Essenians,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  one 
of  three  ancient  sects  among  that  people,  who  out- 
did the  Pharisees  in  their  most  rigorous  obserranm. 
They  allowed  a future  state,  but  denied  a resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Their  way  of  life  was  very 
Angular;  they  did  not  many,  .but  adopted  the 
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children  of  others^  wbom  they  bred  up  in  the 
tutions  of  their  sect ; they  despised  riches,  and  bad 
all  things  in  common  ; and  never  changed « their 
clothes  till  they  were  entirely  worn  out.  / 'When 
initiated,  they  were  sti’ictly  bound  not  to  commu- 
nicate the  mysteries  of  their  sect  to  others ; and  if 
any  of  their  members  were  found  guilty  of  enor-. 
mous  crimes,  they  were  expelled. 

Estate,  in  law,  signifies  the  title  or  interest  that 
a person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  effects ; 
comprehending  the  whole  in  which  a person  hath 
any  property,  and  will  pass  the  same.  Estates  are 
either  real  or  personal ; 'otherwise  distinguished 
into  freeholds,  which  descend  to  heirs ; or  chsdtels, 
that  go  to  executors  or  administrators.  A fee  sim-^ 
pie  is  the  amplest  estate  of  which  our  law  admits.  ‘ 
Estates  are  obtained  several  ways,  as  by  descent 
from  a father  to  a son ; by  conveyance  or  grant ; by 
gift  or  purchase ; or  by  ^ed  or  will. 

Estate,  in  politics,  a term  that  is^riously  de- 
fined. One  has  said  that  the  three  e^tes  of  Great 
Britain  are,  1.  the  lords  spiritual,  2.  the  lords  tem- 
poral, 3.  the  commons ; another  has  > reduced  th« 
estates  to  two,  1.  the  lords,  and  2.  the  commons  ; 
while  the  usual  description  of  the  three  estates  arc,' 
1.  the  king,  2.  the  lords,  3.  the  commons.  ' - 
In  explaining  the  term  estate  generally,  it  ha^. 
been  said  to  denote  the  dominions  of  some  prince^  ot 
the  general  classes  into  which  the  people  are- di- 
vided ; but  neither  of  these  definitions  are  correct.  • • 
. The  word,  which  came  into  the  English  language 
from  the  French  itaty  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
staiusy  one  of  the  senses  of  which  is  that  of  com- 
snandy  ru/fl,  or  (government*  An  estate,  then,  is  a 
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rnling*  power,  whether  it  consist  m the  tmited  vma 
of  many,  or  the  will  of  one : now  the  raliag*  powen 
of  Great  Britain  are  three;  the  •king'  is  one,  ibr 
lords  are  one,  and  the  comnwns  are  one.  Tbe 
king  cannot  be  omitted  in  an  ennmeration  of  tbees- 
tales,  since  it  is  clear  that  of  three  voices,  he  pos- 
sesses one.  The  lords  spiritnal  csumot  be  said  to 
constitute  an  estate,  but  a part  of  an  estate  ; for  tbr 
whole  house  of  lords  has  but  one  voice. 

An  estate  is  not  necessarily  the  dominions  of  a 
prince ; since  a nation,  whatever  may  be  its  iutental 
arrangements,  is,  relatively  with  other  nations,  an 
estate : Uius  we  say  the  states  or  estates  of  Europe : 
nor  are  the  classes  into  .which  tbe  people  are 
divided  estates,  unless  those  classes  constitute  ruling, 
powers. 

Etching,  the  art. of  engraving  on  copper,  by 
means  of  a pointed  instrument,  or  n^le  and  aqua- 
fortis, or  nitro- muriatic  acid.  The  operations  in- 
cidental to  etehing  are  these:  1.  Varnishing  the 
plate;  II.  T^cirng  the  design;  III.  Etching; 
IV.  Walling  the  plate;  V.  Biting  or  corroding; 
Vi-  Cleansing  the  plate. 

. I.  “ Varnishing  the  plate.”  The  plate  being 
inoderately  heated,  by  exposing  the  unpolished  side 
to  the  flmne  of  a candle  or  to  a tire,  a piece  of 
varnish,  covered  with  fine  and  clean  silk  is  to  be 
passed  over  the  opposite  surface,  leaving  a tbin 
coat  melted  on  the  plate.  The  plate  is  to  be  held 
with  a hand-vice.  The  varnish  being  thus  laid  on, 
a ball  of  cotton,  inclosed  in ' silk,  is  made  use  of  to 
dah  the  plate  over,  in  such  a manner  that  no‘  part 
is  left  uncovered  by  tbe  varnish,  nor  the  coating-of 
an  unequal  or  improper  depth.  ' Tbe  varnisb.beiog 
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thus  smoothed  on  the  plate,  take  a lai^  wax  can> 
die,  and  having  driven  two  nails  into  a wall,  where- 
on to  rest  the  plate,  with  the  varnished  side  down* 
Tvard,  apply  the  flame  to  the  varnish,  as  close  as 
may  be  without  sufiering  the  wick  to  touch  it,  and 
guide  it  under  the  whole,  till  it  is  of  a fine  shining 
black.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  set  upon  its  edge 
to  cool,  and  particular  caution  observed  lest  any 
dust  settle  upon  it  while  warm. 

II.  “ Tracing  the  design.”  The  outline  of  the 
subject  being  procured,  by  drawing,  or  by  tracing 
with  oiled -paper,  the  paper  containing  the  design 
in  the  former  case,  or  a thin  sheet  of  a similar  size 
in  the  other,  is  coveied,  on  the  side  to  be  laid  next 
the  plate,  with  red  chalk.  The  chalk  is  to  cover 
the  whole  ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  none  which 
will  easily  come  off  be  left.  The  paper  being  laid 
on  the  plate,  and  fastened  to  its  place,  by  means  of 
white  wax  at  the  comers,  the  whole  outline  is  to  be 
traced  with  a needle.  On  removing;^  the  paper,  the 
outline,  in  chalk,  will  be  found  on  tbe  varnish. 

HI.  Etching,”  The  outline,  thus  obtained,  is 
now  to  be  traced  with  the  needle  on  tbe  copper,  and 
the  whole  cleared  by  wiping  the  chalk  away; 
which  may  be  done  with  soft  leather.  The  degree 
of  finishing  intended  to  be  given  by  means  of  corro- 
‘sion  being  completed,  and  every  accidental  scratch 
upon  the  varnish  stopped  up,  the  etching,  properly 
so  called,  is  finished. 

IV.  “ Walling  the  plate.”  A composition  of 
wax  prepared  for  the  purpose,  being  made  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  the  requisite  pliancy,  is ' to  be 
placed  on  all  sides  of  the  plate,  in  the  manner  of 
a wall,  and  fitted  to  contain  a-fluid  on  the  surface. 

vot.  II.  21)  . 
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V.  “ Biting  or  corroding.’*  The  initrous  Bfdrit 
attempered  with  water,  is  now  to  be  poured,  on  lb« 
plate..  .The  varnish, is  .impenetrable ; and  it  cor- 
rodes only  where  the  needle  has  been  at  work. 
Experience  is  here  necessary : the  liquor  is  not  to 
be  too  weak ; and,  it*  too  powerful,  it  will  not  only 
give  the  etching  a coarse  appearance,  but  break  up 
weak  parts  of  the  varnish,  and  in  a violent  and 
rapid  manner  destroy  the  whole. 

. If  accidents  of  this  nature  occur,  the  aqaa>fortk 
must  be  poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed  with 
pure  water,  and  dried  at  the  tire ; alter  which,  tbt 
parts  improperly  exposed  to  the  corrosion  are  to  he 
covered  with  a soft  varnish,  manageable  by  means 
of  a hair-pencil.  The  same  measures  are  also  to 
be  taken  when  the  lighter  parts  of  the  work  are 
supposed  to  be  bit  sufficiently  deep. 

When  the  aqua-fortis  operates,  the  etching  is 
covered  with  air  bubbles,  green  with  the  copper 
they  contain : these  are  to  be  removed  in  a gentle 
manner,  by  means. of  a feather,  introduced  into  tha 
liquor. 

• VI.  “ Cleansing  the  plate.”  When  the  €K>rro- 
tion  is  'tinisbed,  the  plate  must  be  washed  and 
dried.  I'he  wall  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the 
* varnish  may,  be  cleared  away  by , beating  the 
plate,  adding  oil,  and  wiping,  the  whole  witii  a 
woollen  substance. 

T In  this  state,  a proof  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
printing-press ; and  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the 
plate  is  to  be  finished  with  tlie.  graver,  this  is  what 
now  remains  to  be  done.  . u ■ , 

••  M General  observations.”  The  plate,. j^perly 
prepared,  is  to  be  proeured  from  the  cqpper-platt 
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Ynaker ; the  vamish,  ^ax,  and  needles  are  to  be  had 
from  the  dealers  in  drawing  materials. 

The  soft  varnish,  is  the  common  varnish  rendered 
■omewbat  liquid  by  means  of  turpentine : its  con- 
eistence  should  not  be  thinner  than  is  necessary  for 
pencilling.  ' 

' The  variation  of  tone,  or  of  light  and  heavy 
strokes,  so  essential  to  the  print,  is  not  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  or  duration 
■of  corrosion  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Needles 
of  various  sizes;  as  they  are  kept  in  the  shops,  are  to 
he  employed. 

' There  is  another  species  of  etching,  at  present 
much  practised,  by  which  the  effect  of  drawings  in 
dialk  or  pencil  is  represented . In  this  art,  a crayon 
Or  pencil  is  used  instead  of  a needle,  and  the  reverse 
of  the  design  need  not  be  covered  with  chalk.  The 
artist,  having  the  varnished  plate  under  his  paper, 
proceeds  as  if  he  were  simply  drawing ; and  the 
pressure  of  the  crayon  or  pencil  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  adhesion  of  the  varnish  to 'the  paper,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  leave  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
design  upon  the  copper,  pierced  through  the 
varnish,  and  ready  to  receive  the  aqua-fortis.  See 
Varnish. 

Ether.  The  action  of  the  more  powerful  acid,  * 
on  alcohol,  gives  rise  to  an  order  of  compounds  of 
some  importance  from  their  peculiar  ju-operties. 
These,  as  produced  by  the  different  acids,  vary 
somewhat  in  their  qualities : 'they  also  agree,  how> 
ever,  in  the  possession  of  certain  general  properties; 
they  are  highly  volatile,  odorous,-  pungent,  and 
ladammabie,  ‘miscible  with  water,  and-  capable  of 
comtnoing'  witlp- alcohol,  in  everyth  proportion. 
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.These  compounds  are  named, etbe^;  Uie  sqpecifir 
name  of  each  being  derived  from  the  acid,  from  the 
actiioa  of  which  on  alcohol  it.has'orh^o»ted,4ts4he 
sulphhficy  nitric,  muriatic,  oi;  acetic  ether. 

Ethics,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or  • science  o{ 
moral  philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 

Etiqoktte,  a;  term  deaotmg  the . forms  of  de- 
corum, and  primarily  used  by  the  French  for  s 
ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a bag  «r  bundle  of  pa|>ers  eat- 
pressing  its  contents.  It  is  al^  used  in  the  Spamab 
Hud  some  other  courts  to  signify  a particul^  ac- 
count of  what  is  to  be  daily  done  in  the  king’s 
household,  and.  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating 
to  it.  , 

..  Evapobation,  in  natural  philosophy,  is  the  con- 
version of  water  into  vapour,  which  in  consequence 
of  becoming  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  is  raised 
considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
afterwards  by  a partial  condensation  forms  clouds. 

It  diifers  from  exhalation,  which  is  properly  a dis- 
persion of  dry  particles  from  a body.  When  water 
is  heated  to  212",  it  boils,  and  is  rapidly  converted 
into  steam ; and  the  same  change  takes  place  in 
much  lower  temperatures;  but  in  that  case  the 
evaporation  is  slower  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam 
-•  is  smaller.  As  a very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  earth’s  surface  is  covered  with  water,  and  as 
this  water  is  constantly  evaporating  and  mixing 
>vith  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour,  a pre-^ 
cise  determination  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  must 
be  of  very  great  importance  in  meteorology. 

E uoiouETRv.  The  measurement  of  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  or  indeed  iq 
Hoy  gas  in  which  it  is  not  intimately  combined^ 
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named  eudiometry,  and  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  performed,  the  eudiometer.  To  attain  such  a 
naeasurenient,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  to 
atmosplieric  air,  some  substance  wliich  combines 
■with  its  oxygen,  and  which  cither  does  not  afford 
any  g’aseous  product,  or  affords  one  that  is  easily  ab- 
stracted and  measured.  Different  substances  have 
been  applied  to  tliis  purpose.  The  fluid  originally 
employed  by  Scheele,  in  the  analysis  of  the  air,  the 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash,  or  what  is  rather 
more  convenient,  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  perhaps 
superior  in  accuracy  to  any,  at  least  if  the  air  be 
not  too  long  exposed  to  it,  and  be  not  in  too  small 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fluid. 
The  instruments  for  subjecting  atmospheric  air  to 
such  changes  as  may  indicate  its  proportion  of 
oxygen,  have  been  called  eudiometers.  When  a 
mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be  made  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  most  convenient  apparatus  consists 
in  a glass  tube  closed  at  top,  and  gi’aduated  by  a 
diamond  into  cubic  inches  and  parts.  The  lower 
aperture  may  be  widened,  in  order  that  the  gases 
may  more  easily  be  passed  up,  and  likewise  to  af- 
ford the  facility  of  its  standing  alone  upon  the 
pneumatic  shelf.  It  is  likewise  usual  and  advan- 
tageous to  fit  a stopper  in  the  mouth  by  grinding  ; 
a cubic  inch  measure  will  be  required  for  deter- 
mining the  quantities  poured  up.  A hottle  will  do 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  instrument  may  be  made 
very  well  by  a chemist  who  is  obliged  to  work  for 
himself ; by  taking  any  small  bottle  whatever,  and 
pouring  its  contents  of  water,  by  successive  times, 
into  the  tube  placed  mouth  upwards.  By  this 
means  he  will  obtain  a graduation,  which,  whether 
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of  the  cubic  inch  or  not,  wiH  answer  the  < pYirpOGe5 

of  eudiometry. 

When  air  is  to  be  exposed  to  a liquid  sulphoret, 
which  absorbs  the  oxygen,  the  eudiometric  tube 
may  be  immersed  in  tlie  liquid.  Ifconsists  of  a 
small  bottle,  of  the  contents  ^ about  three  ounces, 
intended  to  contain  the  eudiometric  liquid  ; into  the 
neck  a tube  is  accurately  fitted  by  grinding*,  whidi 
holds  precisely  a cubic  inch,  and  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  equal  parts,  and  on  one  side  the  bottle, 
near  its  bottom,  there  is  a neck  into  which  a stoppa- 
is  ground  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  use  of  tbv 
apparatus  the  bottle  is  fir^  filled  with  the  liquid 
employed,  which  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  a 
mixture  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur  with  watm-,  fib 
tering  the  solution,  and  agitating  it  for  some  time  io 
a bottle  half  filled  with  common  air.  The  tube, 
filled  with  the  gas  under  examination,  or  with 
common  air,  if  that  be  the  subject  of  the  experi* 
meat,  is  next  put  into  its  place,  and,  on  inverting 
the  instrument,  the  gas  ascends  into  the  bottle,  ' 
where  it  is  brought  extensively  into  contact  with  the 
liquid,  by  brisk  agitation.  An  absorption  of  oxygen, 
if  present,  ensues,  and  to  supply  its  place,  the  stopper 
in  the  side  of  the  bottle  is  opened  under  water,  a 
quantity  of  which  rushes  into  the  bottle ; the  stopper 
is  then  replaced  under  water,  tiie  agitation  renewed, 
and  these  operations  are  alternately  performed, 
till  no  farther  diminution  takes  place ; the  tube  is 
then  ' withdrawn,  while  neck  of  the  bottle  is 
under  water,  and  after  the  tube  has  been  kept  in 
this  situation  for  a few  minutes,  the  quantity  of  the  • 
^ the  graduated  scale  upon 
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' ^iibes  fitted  op  for  exploding  a mixture  of  hy- 
<irogen,  or  other  inflammable  gases,  with  oi^gen 
^as,  bave  been  called  the  eudiometers  of  Volta ; 

ara  usually  made  very  strong,  and  are  provided 
Mrbb  two  wires,  which  pass  through  sockets  «»- 
Unented  in  holes  drilled  through  the  glass,  near  the 
which  is  not  perforated.  The  electric  spark 
being  passed  between  these  wires,  gives  fire  to  the 
gases,  not  without  some  risk  of  blowing  out  the 
tBonfining  liquid,  or  breakiDg  the  glass. 

£ulogt,  a name  by  which  the  Greeks  call  the 
panis  benedictusy  or  bread  over  which  a blessing  is 
pronounced,  and  which  is  distributed  to  those  who 
' are  unqualified  to  communicate.  The  name  euo* 
logiee  was  anciently  given  to  the  consecrated  pieces 
of  bread,  which  the  bishops  and  priests  sent  to 
each  other,  for  the  keeping  up  a friendly  corres- 
pondcmce;  those  presents  lilmwise  which  were 
made  out  of  respect  or  obligation,  were  called 
eulogise. 

Europe,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ; ou  the  west  by 
the ‘Atlantic ; on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
which  separates  it  from  Africa ; and  eastward  by 
the  Arclfipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  the  rivers  Don, 
Volga,  and  Oby  ; which  divide  it  from  Asia.  Eu- 
rope lies  between  nine  degrees,  thirty-five  minutes, 
west,  and  seventy-two  d^rees,  twenty-five  minutes, 
east,  longitude,  and  between  thirty-five  and  seventy- 
two  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about  3300 
miles  in  length,  from  cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal 
to  the  river  Oby  in  Russia,  and  2,200  miles  in 
breadth,  from  Cape-Matapan,  in  the.Morea,  to 
^Cape-North,  in  Norway. 
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II.  Its  principal  peninsulas  are  those  of  Spaic 
and  Porto^l,  the  Crimea,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Jutland;  its  mountains,  t^  Pyrenees,  the'  Alps, 
the  Apennines,  and  the  Karpacs  or  Crapaes  ; its 
capes.  North,  Finisterre,  Saiut- Vincent,  and  3Iata> 
pan ; its  islands.  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Candia,  Cyprus,  the 
Archipelago,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  Zeland,  and 
Fionia ; its  straits,  the  Sound,  St.  Gem^e’s  Chan- 
nel, Dover  Channel,  Gibraltar,  Messina,  and  the 
Dardanelles : its  gulphs  or  bays,  those  of  Bothnia, 
Finland,  Murray,  Biscay,  Lions,  G^noa,  Venice, 
and  Lepanto ; its  rivers,  the  Volga,  Don,  Nieper, 
Rhone,  Danube,  and  Rhine;  its  lakes,  Onega, 
Weter,  Melor,  Geneva,  Constance,  IVliyor  and 
Corni. 

III.  The  principal  geographical  divisions  of  Eu- 
rope are,  1,  the  north,  2.  the  middle,  and  3.  tiie 
south : the  north  or  upper  division  contains  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain,  Iceland,  Greehland,  and  those  of  the 
Baltic  ; the  middle  division  comprehends  Poland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France;  the  southern  division  com- 
prehends part  of  Turkey,  the  greater,  part  of 
Greece,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,,  Portugal,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

IV . The  principal  political  divisions  are:  , 

1.  Sweden,  7.  Italy,  n-  \mi  » 

>2.  Denmark,  ’ 8.  European-Turkey,^j«ii 

S.  Great  Britain,  9.  Russia,  * * 

4.  The  UnitedProvinces,  10.  Prussia,  --  ;•« 

5.  France,  , 11.  Germany, 

6.  Spain  and  Portugal,  12.  Hungary  & 

13.  Switzerland. 
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.Tr  Tbe  gOFeroments  of  Europe  arc  various : in 
general,  all  bear  traces  of  the  antient  feudal  system. 
1'hose  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  consist  in  the 
Imppy  combination  of  monarcbial,  aristocratical, 
and  popular  power : others,  called  absolute  monar* 
cbies,  are  rather  aristocracies ; and  to  this  class  be- 
long the  republics : unless  an  exception  be  made  in 
favour  of  France,  which  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, be  a monarchy  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind. 

VI.  The  established  systems  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  discipline,'^ save  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte,  me  all  Christian. 

VII.  The  languages  are  various  ; the  principal 
radical  ones  are  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  Scla- 
vonic. The  French,  a dialect  of  the  Latin,  it 
ftpoken  by  all  Europeans  of  education. 

VIII.  Relatively  to  the  earth  in  general,  the 
climate  of  Europe  is  temperate  throughout.  Placed 
in  the  same  comparative  view,  it  is  moderate  in  its 
productions  ; and  this  circumstance,  togetiier  with 
its  populousness,  renders  the  prevailing  character 
of  its  inhabitants  that  of  activity  and  enterprise 
Several  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  particularly  that  ot  the  art  ot 
printing,  have  been  made,  or  at  least  vigorously 
employed,  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  arts 
and  sciences  are  pursued  with  zeal ; a spirit  of  ad- 
mirable ethics  generally  diffused ; and  if  Europeans, 
who  would  describe  themselves  as  better  and  more 
wise  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  to  be  sus- 
pected of  some  partiality,  it  must  yet  be  allowed 
that  the  natives  of  this  pait  of  the  earth  are  at  least 
entitled  to  rank  as  highly  as  those  of  any  other. 

'£xc&UiENCY^  :4k.  title  aotiently  given  to  kin^,  bul 
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at  present  to  ambassadors,  gfOTernors,  and  com- 
manders in  chief. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  the  receipt  or  payment 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  sum  in  another, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange. ' ' 

A in  London  is  creditor  to  B in  Paris,  to  the  I 
amount  of  100.  C in  London  is  debtor  to  D in 
Paris,  in  a like  sum  : by  the  operation  of  tbie  bill  cH 
exchange,  the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Lon* 
don  debtor,  and  ■ the  Paris  creditor  is  paid  by  tb« 
Paris  debtor;  and,  consequently,  t^vo  debts  are 
paid,  though  no  specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Parisj  , 
or  from  Paris  to  London. 

This  is  the  principle* of  a bill  of  exchange ; and  | 
the  great  convenience  here  represented  is  the  Ibuu* 
dation  of  exchange  itself.  That  variation  above  i 
and  below  par,  which  is  called  the  course  of  ex-  | 
change,  results  from  the  same  causes  that  act  upon 
the  price  of  commodities  of  every  other  kind.  If 
bills  upon  Paris  be  scarce,  that  is,  if  Paris  is  but 
little  indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor,  who 
wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that  city,  is  obliged 
to  purchase  them  dearly  ; the  course  of  exchange 
is  above  par:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  London  owes 
less  to  Paris,  than  Paris  owes  to  Loudon,  Paris  bills 
will  be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
with  that  city  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a maxim 
that,  when  the  course  of  exchange  rises  above  jwr,; 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  against  the  country  where 
it  rises.  : • 

When  merchants  have  occasion  to  draw  and  re- 
mit bills  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  ao->- 
live  and  passive,  in  distant  parts,  tbey  meet  Upcftf^ 
4be  exchange  ; where  -the  creditors  upon  Paris, 
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when  they  TVant  money  for  bills,  look  Out  for  those 
who  are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  want  bills  for  money,  seek 
those  who  are  creditors  upon  it.  This  market  is 
constantly  attended  by  brokers,  who  relieve  the 
merchants  of  the  trouble  of  searching  for  those  he 
wants.  To  the  broker  every  one  communicates  his 
wants,  so  far  as  he  finds  it  prudent;  and  by  going 
among  all  the  merchants,  the  broker  discovers  the 
side  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies,  for  money 
or  for  bills. 

While  the  course  of  exchange,  however,  is  in  a 
perpetual  flux,  rising  and  falling  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  trade,  the  i>ar  of  exchange  is  of  a 
more  permanent  nature.  As  the  monies  and  spe- 
cies of  almost  every  nation  difler  not  only  in  their 
current  prices,  but  also  in  their  inwinsic  value,  there 
is  a just  and  certain  par  established  between  thpm, 
according  to  the  real  and  efiective  worth  of  each 
species,  without  any  regard  to  their  currency  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  coined ; and  the  par  is, 
by  some  authors,  supposed  to  be  of  two  sorts,  viz. 
the  one  of  real  monies,  the  other  of  exchanges,  or 
imaginary  species,  though  both  seem  to  be  the 
same  thing,  as  having  a necessary  dependance  on 
each  other.  See  Par. 

Exchange  also  signifies  a building,  or  < other 
place  in  considerable  trading  cities,  wherein  the 
merchants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and  other 
persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain 
days,  and  at  certain  times  Uiereof,  to  confer  and 
treat  tc^ether  of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
mmittancs^,  paym^ts,  advontyres,  assurances, 
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freights,  and  other  mercantile  negociations,  by 

tea  and  land. 

Excheoder,  in  the  British  jurisprudence,  an  an» 
cient  court  of  record,  in  which  all  causes  concern- 
ing the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown-revenues  are 
received.  It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that  co- 
vered the  table  of  the  court,  which  was  party* 
coloured  or  checpiered.  This  court  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  William  the  conqueror.  Tu  the 
exchequer,  some  reckon  seven  courts,  viz.  those 
of  pleas,  accounts,  receipts,  exchequer-cham- 
ber, (which  is  an  assembly  of  all  the  judges  on 
difficult  matters  in*  law)  errors  in  the  exchequer, 
errors  in  the  king’s  bench,  and  lastly,  the  court  of 
equity  in  the  exchequer:  but,  for  dispatch  of  bu- 
siness, it  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts ; one 
of  Tyhich  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  judicial  hear- 
ing and  deciding  of  all  causes  relating  to  the  king’s 
coffers,  formerly  termed  the  exchequer  of  accounts; 
the  other  is  called  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  as 
being  principally  employed  in  receiving  and  pay- 
ment of  money.  Officers  of  the  receipt  may  take 
one  penny  in  the  pound,  as  their  fee,  for  sums  is- 
sued out;  and  they  are  oblig^,  without  delay,  to 
receive  the  money  brought  thither ; and  the  money 
received  is  to  be  put  in  ch^ts  under  three  different 
locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  several  officers.  All 
sheriffs,  bailiffSj  &c.  are  to  account  in  the  exche- 
quer ; and  in  the  lower  part,  termed  the  receipt^ 
the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  persons  in  debt  to  them, 
the  king’s  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
the  court,  are  privileged  to  sue  one  imotber,  or  any 
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atran^er,  and  to  be  sued  in  the  like  actions  as  art 
brought  in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common 
pleas.  The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a 
court  both  of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  is 
lield  in  the  office  of  pleas  according*  to  the  course  of 
common-law,  before  the  barons  ; in  this  court,  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  debtor  or  accountant  to  the 
king.  The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer 
chamber  before  the  li*easurer,  chancellor,  and  ba- 
rons ; but,  generally,  before  the  barons  only ; the 
lord  chief-baron  being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and 
determine  all  causes.  The  proceeding^  in  this 
part  of  the  exchequer,  are  by  English  bill  and 
answer,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
chancery ; with  this  difference,  that  the  plaintiff 
here  must  likewise  set  forth  that  he  is  a debtor  to 
the  king-,  whether  he  be  so  or  not.  It  is  in  this  court 
of  equity  that  the  clergy^  exhibit  bills  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  tythes.  Here  too  the  attorney-ge- 
neral exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crown  ; and  a bill  may  be  exhibited  against  the 
king’s  attorney  by  any  person  aggrieved  in  any 
cause  prosecuted  against  him  on  behalf  of  the  king 
to  be  relieved  thei’ein  : in  which  case  the  plaintiff 
is  to  attend  on  the  attorney-general  with  a copy 
of  the  bill,  and  procure  him  to  give  in  an  answer 
thereto ; in  the  making  of  which  he  may  call  in 
any  person  interested  in  the  cause,  or  any  officer 
or  others  to  instruct  him,  that  the  king  he  not  pre- 
judiced thereby ; and  his  answer  is  to  be  put  in 
without  oath.  Besides  the  business  relating  to 
debtors,  farmers,  receivers,  accountants.  See.  all 
penal  punishments,  intrusion,  and  forfeitures  upon 
popular  actions,  are  matters  likewise  cognizable  by 
VOL.  II.  . as 
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this  court ; ' where  there  also  sits  a ^isne  barony 
who  administers  the  oaths  to  high  sheriffs,  bailifis, 
auditors,  receivers,  collectors,  comptrollers,  sur- 
veyors and  searchers  of  ail  the  customs,  6cc. 

Excise,  from  the  Belgic  word  acciisse,  “ tiibute,*'. 
an  inland  duty,  paid  in  some  instances  upon  the 
consumption  of  a commodity,  and  in  others  upon 
the  whole  sale.  The  excise  was  first  introduced 
by  the  parliament  which  beheaded  Charles  1. , and 
its  great  founder  was  Mr.  Pym.  The  excise- 
laws  nurse  a multitude  of  ofiences,  and  give  ar- 
bitrary power  to  a number  of  individuals  very  little 
qualified  to  exercise  it ; but  they  are  considered  as 
producing  a revenue  with  a naoderate  comparative 
expence  in  its  collection.  The  excise  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  the  national  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  now  managed 
for  the  government  by  commissioners,  who  receive 
the  whole  product  of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the 
exchequer.  ^ 

. Excommunication,  an  ecclesiastical  penalty  or 
censure,  wherdiy  such  persons  as  are  guilty  of  any 
notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  separated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  t and  deprived  of  all 
spiritual  . advantages.  In  the  present  state  of 
church-government  in  England,  excommunication 
is  seldom  used  but  as  a sort  of  writ  of  outlawry  on 
contempt  of  the  bishop's  court,  in  the  several  des- 
cription of  causes  that  belong  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. It  is  published  in  the  church,  and  if  the 
ofieuder  'does  not  submit  in  forty  days,  the  civil 
magistrate  interposes,  and  the  excominunicated 
person  is  imprisoned  till  he  submits,, and  obtains  ab- 
solution. Excommunication  disal^cs  a person  fi'om 
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doing  any  judical  act,  as  suing  in  an  action  at  law, 
or  being  a witness. 

Execution,  in  law,  the  completing  or  finishing 
some  act,  as  of  judgment  or  deed,  and  it  usually 
signifies  the  obtaining  possession  of  any  thing  re- 
ceived by  judgment  of  law. 

Execution  of  judgment^  in  criminal  cases.  This 
must  be  pursuant  to  the  judgment,  and  the  king 
may  not  alter  it,  for  this  reason,  that  no  execution 
can  be  warranted  by  law  but  where  it  is  according 
to  the  judgment  given  ; yet  he  may  grant  a pardon, 
and  remit  part  of  the  execution  in  judgment  for 
treason,  that  is  to  say,  all  but  beheading.  The 
execution  of  criminals  is  to  be  made  by  the  proper* 
officer  ; and  if  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  impow-- 
ered  to  do  it,  alters  the  execution,  even  so  far  asf 
to  change  the  place  appointed  for  another,  or  any 
other  executes  an  offender,  or  if  he  be  killed  with- 
out authority  of  law,  it  is  felony.  Where  a person 
condemned  to  die  comes  to  life  after  he  is  hanged, 
as  the  judgment  is  not  really  executed  till  he  is 
dead,  he  is  to  be  hung  up  again  ; and  the  bodies  of 
felons  are  forfeited  to  the  king  by  the  execution, 
who  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases. 

- Executor,  in  law,  a person  appointed  by  an- 
other’s last  will  and  testament,  to  have  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same  after  his  decease,  and  the  disposing 
of  the  testator’s  goods  and  effects,  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  will.  Where  there  is  no  executor, 
there  is  properly  no  will ; and  where  there  is  no 
will,  there  can  be  no  executors:  but  this  only  re- 
gards goods ; for  where  lands  in  fee  are  devised,  it 
is  a good  will,  though  no  executors  be  named. 

' Exercise,  in  animal  economy,  such  an  agitation 
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of  the  body  as  is  conducive  to  health.  Walkinf  is 
the  most  gentle  species  of  exercise.  It  promotes 
perspiration,  and,  if  not  continued  too  long,  invigo- 
rates and  strengthens  the  system.  As  the  most 
simple  and  wholesome  drink,  namely  water,  is 
within  every  body’s  reach  ; so  this  species  of  sim- 
ple and  wholesome  exercise  is  in  every  l>ody^8 
power,  who  has  the  use  of  bis  Hmbs.  To  such  as 
can  bear  it,  walking  frequently  up  hill  is  recom- 
mended. The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  coun- 
tries are  generally  healthy  and  long-lived.  This  is 
commonly  attiibuted  to  the  punty  of  the  air  in  such 
places : yet  the  frequent  and  necessary  exercise  of 
climbing  mountains,  which  these  people  undergo, 
adds  much  to  their  health  and  longevity.  Every 
one  knows  how  much  walking  up  a hUl  tends  to 
create  an  appetite.  This  depends  upon  its  increas- 
ing the  insensible  perspiration : — an  excretion  with 
which  the  appetite,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach 
in  general,  are  much  connected.  Running  is  too 
violent  to  be  used  often,  or  continued  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  running-footmen  in  all  countries  aro 
short-lived:— Few  of  them  escape  consumptions, 
before  they  arrive  at  their  thirtyrfifth  year.  Sweat- 
ing mid  perspiration  have  been. found  to  be  incom- 
patible . — ^The  former  always  suppresses  the  latter. 
Dancing  is  a most  salutary  exercise.  Fencing  calls 
forth  most  of  the  muscles  into  exercise,  particularly 
those  which  move  the  limbs.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  swimming.  Besides  exercising 
the  limbs,  it  serves  to  wash  away  the  dust  which  is 
apt  to  mix  itself  with  the  sweat  of  our  bodies  in 
warm  weather.  Bathing  and  swimming,  frequently 
in  the  summer  season,  is  strongly  recommended ; 
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but  not  too  lon^  a stay  in  the  water  at  one  time, 
iest,  instead  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  consti- 
tiition,  it  be  lessened.  To  these  species  of  exercise 
may  be  added  skating,  Jumping,  the  active  plays 
of  tennis,  bowles,  quoits,  golf,  and  the  like.  Talk<< 
ing — reading  with  an  audible  voice — singing  and 
laughing— ail  promote  the 'circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  tend  to  strengthen  these 
important  organs,  when  used  in  moderation.  The 
last  has  the  advantage  over  them  all,  inasmuch  as 
■tbe  mind  co-operates  with  it.  “ May  unfading 
laurels,”  says  a writer  on  this  subject,  bloom  to 
the  latest  ages  upon  the  grave  of  him  who  said^ 
that,  * every  time  a man  laughs,  he  adds  something 
to  his  life.’ 

Riding  in  a chariot  has  but  few  advantages,  in<- 
asmuch  as  we  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air ; an  article,  upon  which  the  snccess  of  all 
kinds  of  exercise  in  a gfreat  measure  depends.  It 
should  be  used  only  by  such  persons  as  are  unable 
to  walk  or  to  ride  on  horseback.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  those  people  use  this  mode  of  exercise  tbe , ' 
most,  who  stand  in  tbe  greatest  need  of  a more 
.violent  species. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  the  most  manly  and 
useful  species  of  exercise  for  gentlemen.  Bishop 
Burnet  expresses  his  surprize  at  the  lawyers  of  his 
own  time  being  so  much  more  long-lived  (ctcteris 
paribus)  than  other  people,  considering  how  much 
those  of  them,  who  be^me  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  constant 
and  intense  study  ; and  he  attributes  it  entirely  to 
I their  riding  the  circuits  so  frequently,  to  attend  the 
'different  .courts -in  every  part  of  Uie  kingdom. 
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Ridkig  may  be  varied  according  to  our  'strength,  of 
the  nature  of  our  disorder,  by  waUiing,  pacing, 
trotting,  or  cantering  our  horse.  All  those  diseases 
which  are  attended  with  a weakness  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  the  hysteric  and  hypochondriac  disorders, 
which  show  themselves  in  a weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  indigestion,  low  spirits,  &c.  ril- 
quire  this  exercise.  In  riding  to  preserve  health, 
eight  or  ten  miles  a day  are  sufficient  to  answer  all 
tile  purposes  we  would  wish  for ; but  in  riding  to 
restore  health,  these  little  excursions  will  avail 
nothing.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  must  be 
roused  from  its  languor.  -In  taking  an  aTring,  as  it 
is  called,  we  ride 'over  the  same  ground  for  the 
most  part  every  day.  We  see  no  new  objects  to 
divert  qs,  and  ffie  very  consideration  of  our  riding 
for  health  sinks  our  spirits  so  much,  that  we  receive 
ihore  harm  than  good  from  it.  Upon  this  account 
long  joumies  are  recommended  to  such  people,  in 
wder,  by  the  variety  or  novelty  of  the  journey,  to 
awaken  or  divert:  the  mind.  Many  have  by  these 
V means  been  surprised  into  health. 

With  respect  to  the  attention  to  exercise  that 
should  be  recommended  to  those  of  studious  habits, 
'it  is  .very  genemlly  observed  that  how  agreeable 
tfoever  t^y  may  be  to  the  mind,  they  are  very  far 
from  being  equally  salutary  to  the  b^y.  The  de- 
licate springs  of  our  frail  machines  Ipse  their  activity 
.and  become  enervated,  and  the  vessels  choake<l 
-with  obstructions,  when  we  totally, desist  from  ex- 
ercise, and  the  consequences  necessarily  afiect  the 
brain  : a mere  studious  life  is  ^therefore  equally 
.prejudicial  to  the  body  :and  .the  mind.  The  limbs, 
.under -such  circumstancps,  .become  stiff } mi  awk- 
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War.d  manner  is  contracted ; and  a certain  db- 
gastt'ul  air  attends  every  action.  An  inclination  to 
study  is  highly  commendable  ; but  it  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  society  and 
motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  b to  live  among 
hb  fellows  ; and  whatever  may  be  hb  situation  in 
the  world,  there  are  a thousand  occasions  wherein 
lie  must  render  himseli'  agreeable ; to  be  active  and 
adroit ; to  dance  with  grace  ; to  command  the  i^> 
petuous.  steed;  to  defend  himself  agaii^t.  ai) 
enemy  ; ,to  preserve  hb  life  by  dexterity,  as  by 
leaping,  swimming,  &c.  Many  rational  causes 
have  therefore  given  lise  to  the  practice  of  parti- 
cular exercbes  ; and  those  legblatoi's  who  deserve 
4o  be  called  the  roost  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
have  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling  youth 
who  devote  themselves  to  study,  to  become  expert, 
also,  in  laudable  exercbes. 

“ We  shall  walk,  run,  dance,  swim,  fence,  sail, 
and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr.  Tissot),  unless 
, we  make  choice  of  an  agi'eeable  friend  toaccom- 
.pany  usl  Solitude  is  the  bane  of  man ; insomuch, 
.that  it  is  dilRcult  to  tell  which  suffers  most,  the 
soul  in  its  quaiiti^,  or  the  body  in  its  temperament, 
,from  being'  alone.  Too  great  a concourse  of  people 
jireeds  disease.  Top  much  company  is  destructive 
,tp  cheerfplne.ss.  For  the  sake  of  both  mind  and 
hody,  therefore,  we  should  move  in  a little  circle, 
and  let  heaven  circumscribe  it  for  us.  Let  our 
wives  and  children  be  always  around  us  ; or,  if  we 
are  not  blessed  with  these,  let  a few  cheerful 
/riends  be.onr  constant  cxtmpanions.” 

“ Exercise,  it  b said,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
rCleveplh^hour  after  eediog,  wosto  more  msensiUy 
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in  one  hour,  than  in  three  at  any  other  time.”  If 
this  be  true,  then  (supposing  you  sup  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening)  that  exercise,  which  is  used 
from  five  till  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  will 
promote  the  greatest  discharge,  in  a given  time,  by 
insensible  perspiration.  Such  as  make  dinner  their 
principal  meal  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this 
aphorism  ; as  the  interval,  ‘ between  the  seventh 
and  the  eleventh  hour  with  them  (supposing  they 
dine  at  two  o’clock  in  the  atlemoon)  is  from  nine  in 
the  evening  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning — a 
time,  in  which  darkness, 'and  the  unwlmlesome 
night  air,  forbid  walking,  riding,  and  almost  every 
other  species  of  manly  exercise  we  have  described. 

I know  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  we  often  see 
labourers  return,  aft^  a lull  meal,'  to  their  work, 
without  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  it.  This  is 
like  the  argument  of  those  who  recommend  raw 
tiesh  to  the  human  s^iecies,  because  the  strongest 
and  fiercest  animals  in  nature  eat  it.  It  is  because 
they  are  so  fierce  and  so  strong,  that  they  are  able 
to  digest  raw  flesh.  In  like  manner  it  is,  because 
these  men  are  naturally  so  strong,  that  labour  im- 
mediately after  eating  does  not  hurt  them.  But 
let  me  ask,  whether  you  have  not  observed  such 
people  leave  their  tables  with  reluctance? — How 
slowly  do  they  return, — and  how  many  excuses  do 
they  form  to  loiter  away  a little  time,  before  they 
renew  their  work ! 

But  farther : there  is  another  reason  why  1 
would  recommend  this  practice  of  eating  the  chief 
meal  in  the  ev^ing,  which  is  indeed  a little  foreign 
to  our  present  subject..  In  a country  like  this, 
'where  tiie  constant  labour  of  every  individual  is  so 
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t«ry  necessary,  the  general  use  of  this  custom 
\rodd  add  several  hours  to  every  day,  and  thus 
have  the  most  beneheial  effects  upon  the  agricul- 
;^e — commerce — and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, exclusive  of  its  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I ueed  hardly  add,  that 
exercise  should  never  be  used  with  a full  stomach; 
Persons  who  use  exercise,  either  to  preserve  or  rci^ 
•tore  health,  immediately  after  eating  a hearty 
meal,  resemble  the  man  “ who  fled  from  a lion, 
and  a bear  met  him  ; and  who  went  into  the  house, 
aud  leaned  his  hand  upon  the  wall,  and  a serpent 
bit  him.” 

Exhaustion,  in  mathemafles,  a method  in  fre- 
quent use  among  the  ancient  mtubematicians,  at 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  dec.  that  proves  the  equali^  of 
two  magnitudes,  by  a deduction  ad  absurdum^  in 
•upposing  that,  if  one  be  greater  or  less  than  the 
qther,  there  would  follow  an  absurdity. 

This  is  founded  upon  what  Euclid  saith  in  bit 
tenth  book,  viz.  that  those  quantities,  whose  diffe* 

' rence  is  less  than  any  assignable  one,  are  equal. 
For  if  they  were  unequal,  be  the  difference  never 
80  small,  yet,  it  may  be  so  multiplied,  as  to  be- 
come greater  than  either  of  them,  if  not  so,  then 
it  is  really  nothing.  This  he  assumes  in  the  proof 
of 'the  1st  proposition  ot'iibqnk  10,  which  is,  that 
if  from  the  greater  of- ntwo;. quantities,  you  take 
more  than  its  half,  and  frem  the  remainder  more 
than  its  half,  and  so  contiuually,  there  will  at 
length  remain  a quantity  less  than  either  of  thos<e 
proposed. 

On  this  foimdatioD  mathematicians  demonstrate. 
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ih’atif  4 regular  polygon  of  infinite  sid'eSbe  inscribed 
in,  or  circumscribed  about  a circle ; the  space, 
that  is  the  difference  between  the  circle  and  the 
, polygon,  will  by  degrees,  be  quite  exhausted,  and 
he  circle  be  equal  to  the  polygon. 

Exocoetus,  the  flying  fish,  a genus  of  fishes  of 
" which  there  are  three  species : we  shall  particularly 
notice  the  Exocoetus  exi liens  or  the  M^iteiranean 
flying- fish.  This  is  about  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
4nd  is  found  principally  in  the  Mediteiranean  and 
Atlantic' seas,  frequently  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
^all  cdinpanies.  By  the- extraordinary  length  of 
its  pectoral  fins  it  is  enabled  to ' quit  the  water  • and 
support  a flight,  about  three  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, for  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a hundred  yards, 
after  which  it  is  obliged  to  return  to  ^the  water  and 
moisten  its  fins,  which  even  in  this  short  progress, 
become  hard  and  diy.  These  fishes  are  perse- 
cuted by  the  dorado  under  the'  water,  and  by  the 
gull,  or  albatross,  above  the  surface  of  it,  and  thus 
often  escape  destruction  by'the'orie  only  to' incur  it 
from  the  other.  This  faculty  of  maintaining  short 
flights  in  the  air  is  possessed  by  several  other  fishes, 
particularly  by  the  scorpeena  and  the  trigla.  • See 
Plate,  Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  16. 

Expansion,  in  natural  philosoph}',  the  enlarge- 
ment or  increase  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means 
of  beat.  This  is  one  oHhe^ost  general  effects  of 
caloric,  being  common'toWl' bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  or  iU'ftU*  aeriform  state.  In  some 
cases  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  as 
water  in  the  act  of  freezing ; this  however,  is 
known  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  or  to 
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crystallization,  and  is  not  a regular  and  gradual 
expansion  like  that  of  metals,  or  other  solid  sub* 
stances,  by  means  of  heat.  In  various  metals  like  t 
wise  an  expansion  takes  place  in  passing  ft’om  a 
flui<l  to  a solid  state,  which  is  accounted  lor  in  the 
same  way.  The  expansion  of  solids  is  exhibited 
hy  the  Pyrometer  (which  see) ; a rod  of  iron,  for 
instance,  becomes  sensibly  longer  and  larger  in  all  its 
dimensions  in  passing  from  a low  to  a high  state  of 
temperature.  The  expansion  of  fluids  is  shewn  by 
the  thermometer,  and  is  the  principle  upon  which, 
that  useful  instrument  is  constructed  j by  immersing 
a thermometer  into  hot  water,  the  mercury,  or 
other  fluid,  contained  in  it  immediately  expands. 
See  Thermometer.  The  degree  of  expansion  pro- 
duced in  diflerent  liquids,  varies  very  considerably. 
In  general,  the  denser  tlie  fluid,  the  less  the  expan- 
sion ; water  expands  more  than  mercury ; and  alco- 
hol, which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  expands  more 
than  water.  The  expansion  of  aeriform  fluids  may 
,be  exhibited  by  bringing  a bladder,  partly  filled  with 
air,  and  the  neck  closely  tie^,  near  the  fire;  the 
bladder  will  soon  be  distended,  and  will,  if  the  heat 
be  strong  enough,  burst.  Metals  expand  in  the 
following  order,  those  that  expand  most  are  placed 
first : zinc,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  iron,  pjatina. 

Explosion,  in  natural  philosophy,  a suddeui  apd 
violent  expansion  of  an  aerial,  or  other  elastic 
by  which  it  instantly  throws  off  any  obstacle  that 
happens  to  be  in  the  way,  sometimes  ..^ijth  mcr^. 
dible  force,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  the 
most  astonishing  effects.  It  diflers  from,  expanpion 
, in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a gradual  and  continued 
power,  acting  uniformly  for  some  time,  whereas. 
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the  former  is  always  sudden,  and  ordy  of  momen« 
tary  duration.  The  expansions  of  solid  bodies  do 
not  terminate  in  violent  explosions,  on  account  of 
their  slowness,  and  the  small  space  through  vrhich 
the  metal,  or  other  expanding  substance  moves- 
Thus  wedges  of  dry  wood  driven  into  stone,  and 
wetted,  will  cleave  the  most  solid  blocks,  but  they 
never  throw  the  parts  to  any  distance,  as  is  the 
case  with  gunpowder  ; but  the  expansion  of  elastic 
fluids  will  burst  solid  substances,  and  throw  the 
fragments  a great  way  off:  for  this  two  reasons 
Lave  been  assigned : 1 . The  immense  velocity  with 
which  aerial  fluids  expand,  when  suddenly  affected 
with  high  degrees  of  heat:  and  2.  The  great  cele- 
rity with  which  they  acquire  heat,  and  are  affected 
by  it.  As  an  example,  air  when  heated  as  much  as 
iron,  when  brought  to  a white  heat,  is  expanded  to 
four  times  its  bulk,  but  the  metal  itself  will  not  be 
expanded  the  500dth  part  of  the  space.  In  the  case 
of  gunpowder,  which  is  w'ell  known  as  an  explosive 
sul^tance,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  moves, 
is  estimated  at  7000  feet  in  a second.  Hence  the 
impulse  of  the  fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the 
obstacles  on  which  it  strikes  are  hurried  off  with  vast 
velocity,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  27  miles  per  minute. 
The  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  also  promoted  by  the 
sudden  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the  whole 
body  of  air,  as  soon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  gunpowder  is  made,  so  that 
it  strikes  at  once.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
explosion  depends  first  on  the  quantity  of  elastic 
fluid  to  be  expanded ; secondly,  on  the  velocity  it 
acquires  by  a certain  degree  of  heat;  and 
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•E  the  celerity  with  which  the  d^ree  of  heat  af- 
fects the  whole  expansile  fluid. 

Exportation,  that  part  of  foreign  commo’ce 
which  consists  in  sending  out  goods  for  sale,  and 
which  is  therefore  t\\Q  active  part  of  trade,  as  imppr;« 
tation,  or  the  purchasing  of  goods,  is  the  passive. 

Eye,  the  organ  of  vision.  The  eye-ball  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  refracting  the  rays  of  light, 
and  cpllectiug  them  into  a point,  so  as  to  form  an 
image  of  the  object  from  which  they  are  reflected, 
for  this  purpose,  there  is  in  it  a series  of  perfectly 
transparent  parts,  which  execute  the  vai-ious  ver 
fractions,  a nervous  pulp  on  which  the  rays  of  light 
thus  refracted  make  an  impression  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium  by  the  optic  nerve.  See  Optics. 
The  visual  organ,  simple,  when  thus  considered, 
becomes  much  more  complicated  if  we  include  all 
the  apparatus  added  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
or  assistance.  The  muscles  which  move  the  globe 
in  various  directions,  the  eye-lids,  which  cover  and 
protect  in  front,  and  the  parts  which  secrete  the 
tears,  and  convey  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  are  all  so  intimately  connected  in  situation 
aud  fvinction  with  the  globe,  that  they  must  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  generad  description. 


F. 

JP,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is,  by  some, 
reckoned  a mute,  by  others  a semi  vowel.  It  has 
- nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  Greek  or  ph  in 
English  words,  and  is  only  written  in  words  of 
Latin  origin,  ph  being  used  instead  of  it  in  those 
VOL.  n.  2 p 
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derired  from  the  Greek.  F,  as  a nnmeral,  denotes 
40,  and  with  a dash  OTcr  it  thus  F 40,000.  -f 

F,  in  the  criminal  law,  a mi^k  put  upon  the 
thumb  of  a felon,  with  a hot  iron,  on  his  being  ad-* 
mitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

F,  or /a,  in  music,  one  of  the'syllables  invented 
by  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth  note  of  -the 
modern  scale,  which  rises  thus:  ut,  re,  miy  Jit. 
Musicians  distinguished  two  fa^Sy  viz.  the  fiat  ,and 
file  sharp  or  natural,  called  b^uarre. 

Fablb,  the  narration  of  an  incident  by  which 
some  mdral  truth  is  illustrated . and  impressed. 
The  fabulist  describes  the  circumstance  as  having 
realty  happened ; but  it  is  generally  the  ofispring 
of  his  own  imagination;  hence,  when  a story  is 
called  fabulous,  the  reality  of  the  event  that  it 
lates  is  intended  to  be  denied.  In  the  farther’  in- 


dulgence of  the  inventive  powers,  fabulists  have 
proceeded  to  personify  ideas,  and  to  indue  every 
created  thing  with  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech. 
In  so  doing,  however,  though  the  fold  he  enters 
may  appear  extensive,  it  is  not  unbounded.  < He  is 
still  confined  within ■ certain  laws;  for  there  is  a 


considerable  difierence  between  roipance;  and  ab> 
surdity : a rose  may  he  said  to  speak,  but  not  to 
lead  an  army.  There  is  a dt^iacfion,  thoi^h  so 


little  observed  that  a novel  w<nfi  most  be  used  even 


to  express  it,  between  what;  is  supernatural  and  that 
which  is  coutranaturaj.  We  may  exhibit  unufuai 
things;  . ■ . 


But  not,  that  natdn  shonld  reversed  appear^ 
Mix  mild  With  fierce,  and  gentle  with  severe; 
Propharie  her  law*  to  contradicUoii?a  height, 

Vti  Tygers  wito  femba,v^;,erpeat»  bW 
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We  are  told  by  the  Grecian  writers,”  says  sir 
William  Jones,  “ that  the  Indians  were  the  wisest  of 
nations ; and  in  moral  wisdom  they  were  very  emi- 
nent ; their  system  of  ethics  is  yet  preserved  ; and 
the  fables  of  Vishnusarman,  whom  we  ridiculously 
sail  Pilpay,  are  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
ancient  collection  of  apologues  in  the  wprld  : they 
were  first  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  in  tlie  sixth 
century,  by  the  order  of  Buzerchum-ihr,  or  Bright 
as  the  Sun,  the  chief  physician,  and  afterwards 
vizir  of  the  great  Anusherivan,  and  are  extant, 
under  various  names,  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages; but  their  original  title  is  Uipoledesa^  or 
Amicable  Instruction ; and  as  the  very  existence  of 
^sop,  whom  the  Arabs  believe  to  have  been  an 
Abyssinian,  appears  rather  doubtful,  1 am  not  dis- 
inclined to  suppose,  that  the  first  moral  fables  which 
appeared  in  Europe,  were  of  Indian  or  Ethiopian 
origin.” 

In  the  same  sense  as  that  already  considered,  the 
plot  or  incident  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  is  called 
the  fable. 

‘ Fabulous  age,  that  periotl  in  the  history  of  every 
nation  in  whicli  supernatural  events  are  represented 
to  have  happened. 

Face,  in  anatomy  ; the  bones  of  the  face  are  di- 
vided into  those  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw : the 
upper  consists  of  thirteen  bones,  and  the  under  is 
formed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose,  mouth,  and 
lips.  The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the 
soul,  jBiH  being  the  seat  of  the  principal  organs  of 
sense ; and  the  place  whence  the  ideas,  emotions, 
Sfic,  of  the  soul  are  chietly  set  to  view.  Pride  and 
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dii^dain  are  ahovni  ih  the-  eye*  browns  f #todeSiy’on 
the  cheekSi  majesty  iii'the  forehead,  - It  is  tHe 
face' shews  the  sex,  age',  teraperameht,  health  i 'diir- 
eaSc,  &e‘.  The  facte,'  considered  as  the  index  of  thte 
passions,  habits,  &c.  of  the  person,  makes  the  sub- 
ject of  physiognomy.  Face,  among  paintets  ^d 
artists)  is  used  to  denote  a certain  dimension  of  the 
human  body,  adapted  for  determinirig  the  propor- 
tion which  the  several  parts  Should  bear  to  one 
anotiier  : thus,-  the  different  parts  Of  the  body  arfe 
said  to  consist  in  length,  of  so  many  faces.  ■ ■ 

Factor,  in  commerce,  is  an  ageiit  or  teorfespohd- 
dht  residing  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  some  remote 
part,  commissioned  by  merchants  to  buy  or  sell 
gbods  on  their  account,  or  assist  thtent  in  canying 
on  their  trade. 

' Factory,  is  a place' Where  a considerable  number 
of  factors  reside,  to  negociate  for  their  masters  and 
employers.  The  most  considerable  factories  belong- 
ing to  the  British,  are  those  established  in  the  East 
Indies,  Portugal,  and  Turkey. 

Faculty,  in  law,  a privilege  granted  to  a persOn, 
by  favour  and  indulgence,  of  doing  What,  by  law, 
he  ought  not  to  do.  For  granting  the^  privileges, 
there  is  a court  under  the  archbishop  of  Caiiter- 
burj^  called  the  court  of  the  faculties,  thte  chief 
officer  whereof  is  styled  master  of  the  faculties, 
who  has  a power  of  granting  dispensations  ih 
divers  cases,  as  to  marry  without  the’  bans  being 
first  published ; to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited  ; to 
Ordain  a deacon  under  age ; for  a son  to  succeed  his 
father  in  his  benefice , or  a clerk"  to  hold  two  or 
more  livinffs. 

Faculty,  in  the  schools,  a term  applied  to  the 
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(diif(^ent  members  of  an  university,  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  arts  and  sciences  taught  there ; thus,  in 
most  universities,  there  are  four  faculties:  i.  of 
arts,  ^vhich  include  humanity  and  philosophy  ; 
2.  of  theology  ; 3.  of  physic ; and,  4.  of  civil  law. 
The  degi-ees  in  the  several  faculties  of  our  univer- 
sities ai*e  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 

Faculty  of  advocates,  a term  applied  to  the  col- 
lege or  society  of  advocates  in  Scotland,  who  plead 
in  all  actions  before  the  court  of  session.  They 
meet  in  the  beginning  of  every  year,  and  choose 
the  annual  officers  of  the  society,  viz.  dean,  trea- 
surer, clerks,  private  and  public  examinators,  and 
a curator  of  their  library.  The  manner  of  ad- 
mission into  the  faculty  of  advocates  is  by  a ti*ial  in 
the  civil  law,  and  Scotch  law : the  person  desiring 
to  be  admitted,  having,  upon  petition,  obtained  a 
recommenthition  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  he  gives 
a remit  to  the  private  examinators,  who  are  nine  in 
number,  and  who,  after  their  election,  having  di- 
vided the  body  of  the  civil  law  into  nine  parts,  each 
taking  one,  appoint  a diet  for  examination ; in  this 
diet  there  must  be  at  least  seven  present,  each  of 
whom  examines  the  candidate ; and  the  question 
being  put,  Qualified,  yea  or  no  ? they  give  their 
opinion  by  balloting,  upon  which  the  candidate  is 
either  admitted  by  signing  his  petition,  or  remitted 
to  his  studies.  After  the  private  trial,  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  assigns  the  candidate  a title  of  the  civil 
law,  for  the  subject  of  a thesis,  which  being  distri- 
buted among  the  advocates,  the  faculty  meet  on  a 
day  appointed,  when  three  at  least  of  fifteen  public 
examinators  dispute  against  the  thesis ; and  after- 
trfirds  the  faculty  give  their  opinions  by  balloting, 
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as  in  the  private  trial.  If  the  candidate  is  found 
qualified,  the  dean  assigns  him  a law  for  an  ha- 
rangue before  the  lords,  which  harangue  being 
made,  he  is  admitted  a member  of  the  faculty,  upon 
paying  the  fees,  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  an  oath  to  be  faithful  in  his  office. 

FiEcuLA,  in  chemistry,  the  substance  obtained  by 
finding  certain  vegetables  or  grain  in  water,  and 
the  imcula  is  that  part  which,  after  standing  some 
time,  falls  to  the  bottom.  Starch  is  made  from  thfe 
fiecula  of  wheat. 

Fagus,  in  botany,  the  beech-tree,  a genus  of  the 
monoecia  order  of  the  polyandria  class.  It  contains 
three  species : of  which  the  beech -tree  rises  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  in  stateliness, 
and  grandeur  of  outline,  vies  with  the  oak.  Its 
leaves  are  oval  and  serrated ; its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  globular  catkins,  and  succeeded  by  an- 
gular fruit,  called  mast.  Its  bark  has  a peculiar 
silvery  appearance,  which,  added  to  the  graceful- 
ness of  its  port,  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders the  whole  tree  among  the  first  in  beauty.  Its 
wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and  in  cabinet- 
making,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  ohairs. 
The  mast  yields  a good  oil  for  latnpsi'  and  is  a fa- 
vourite food  with  mice,  squitV^  -qqd  swine'. 

The  chesnut-ti’ee,  is  capable  of 

growing  to  a vast  sizO. < Ihye  id‘  one  upon  mount 
Etna,  called  ,chisriui-tree  for  a hundred 

horses."'^  Mr‘.  who  went  from  Aci  to  exa- 

mine it,  descnbds'the  circumference  of  its  trunk  to 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  It  is  quite  hollow, 
but  this  does  not  affect  its  verdure ; for  the  chesnut, 
like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its  bark  for  subsist- 
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^noe,  and  as  it  becotnes  agfed  loses  its  ibtdinml  part. 
Within  the  cavity,  a house  has  been  bftiilt,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  an  oven  for  drying  nuts, 
almonds,  and  chesnuts,  of  which  they  make  con- 
serves ; and,  what  the  traveller  justly  laments,  they 
frequently  supply  themselves  with  fuel  from  the 
tree  under  which  they  live.-^lt  has  its  name  froih 
a tradition  that  Jane  of  Atragon,  spending  some 
time  in  Sicily,  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples, 
visited  the  mountain,  and,  a storm  happening,  took 
shelter,  with  her  train,  under  this  tree,  the  branches 
of  which  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  cover  nil. 
All  that  sidO  of  the  mountain  abounds  with  chesnut- 
trees.  At  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  a checN 
nut-tree  fifty-two  feet  round : it  is  known  to  have 
stood  there  ever  since  the  year  1150,  when  it  Was 
called  the  Great  Chesnut  of  Tortworth ; and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  a thousand  years  of  age.  The 
wood  of  the  chesnut-tTee',  as  a substitute  for  oak,  is 
preferable  to  elm.  It  waS  formerly  much  used  in 
London  for  tbe  purposes  of  building ; but' it  is  not 
to  be  depended  lipon  On  these  occasions.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  be  excellent  for  liquor-casks,  and  recom- 
mended as  an  underwood,  for  hop -poles  and  stakes. 
Its  fruit  is  valuable  for  swiue  and  deer^  and,  when 
the  growth  of  warm  climates,  as  food  for  man : it  is 
said  to  have  been  made  into  bread. 

Fair,  a greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a 
town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more  speedy  and  com- 
thodidns  (froViding  of  such  things  as  the  place  ’ 
stands  in  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a fair,  that  per- 
sons shall  be  free  from  being  arrested  in  it  for  any 
other  debt  contraOted  than  what  was  contracted  in 
the  same ; or,  at  least,  promised  to  be  paid  there. 
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Fain  abroad  are  either  free,  or  chained  with  toll 
and  imposition.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  con« 
sist  chiefly,  fli'st,  La  that  all  traders,  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom, 
and  are  under  the  royal  protection,  exempt  from 
duties,  tolls,  &c.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  iii 
going  or  i*etuming,  cannot  be  molested  or  arrested, 
or  their  goods  stopped.  They  are  established  by 
letters- patent  from  ^e  prince.  Fairs,  particularly 
free  fairs,  make  a very  considerable  object  in  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  especially  that  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  and  inland  parts  of  Germany. 

Fairy  rings.  - The  circles  of  dark- green  grass 
frequently  observed  in  old  pastures,  have  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  fairy  rings,  and  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  occasioned,  in  sonae 
way  or  other,  by  electricity.  Dr.  Wollaston  has, 
in  a late  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  given  a new  and  very  ingenious  theory, 
of  which  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a brief 
account,  premising  that  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  course 
of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  seemed  to  coincide  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  Wollaston.  That  which  first  at^ 
tracted  his  notice  was  the  position  of  certain  fungi 
which  are  always  found  growing  Upon  these  circles, 
if  examined  in  a proper  season.  The  position  of 
these  fungi  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  progressive 
increase  from  a central  point  was  the  probable  mode 
of  formation  of  the  ring : hence  he  conjectured  that 
die  soil,  which  had  once  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  fungi,  might  be  so  exhausted  of  some  pecu- 
liar pabulum  necessary  for  their  production  as  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  producing  a second  crop,. 
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The  ilecond  years  crop  would,  if  this  theory  be 
just,  appear  in  a small  ring  surrounding  the  origi- 
nal centre  of  vegetation,  and  at  every  succeeding 
vear  the  defect  of  nutriment  on  one  side  would  ne- 
cessarily cause  the  new  roots  to  extend  themselves 
solely  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  would  occasion 
the  circle  of  fungi  continually  to  proceed,  by  an 
annual  enlargement,  from  the  centre  outwards.  Aii 
appearance  of  luxuriance  of  the  grass  would  fol- 
low as  a natural  consequence,  as  the  soil  of  an  in- 
terior circle  would  always  be  enriched  by  the  de- 
cayed roots  of  fungi  of  the  year’s  growth.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  some  observations  of  Dr. 
Withering ; and  Dr.  Wollaston  says,  by  way  of 
confirmation,  that  whenever  tn'O  adjacent  circles 
are  found  to  interfere,  they  not  only  do  not  cross 
each  other,  but  both  circles  are  invariably  ob- 
literated between  the  points  of  contact:  the  exhaus- 
tion occasioned  by  each  obstructs  the  progress  of 
the  other,  and  both  are  starved. 

Fakir,  an  Indian  devotee.  Some  of  these  vic- 
tims of  superstition  even  outdo  the  mortifications 
and  severities  of  the  antient  Anchorets ; one  mang- 
ling his  body  with  scourges  and  knives  ; another 
never  lying  down;  and  another  remaining  all  his 
life  in  oUe  posture.  There  are  also  other  fakirs, 
who  do  not  practise  such  severities ; these  Hock  to- 
gether in  companies,  and  go  frofn  village  to  village, 
prophesying  and  telling  foilamcs.  It  is  said  tliat 
persons  of  fortune,  in  India,  become  fakirs,  and 
that  there  are  more,  sometimes,  than  two  millions 
of  this  description  of  people. 

FALqo,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  of  the  accipitres,  with  three  toes  always  be- 
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fore  and  only  one  beltind.  This  oompov^ 

, hends  the  falcon-kind,  properly  so  called : the  hawk, 
gyrfalcon,  eagle,  hu2zard,  kite,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  They 
for  the  most  part,  are  rapacious  tribes,  and  feed  oa 
putrified  carcases  ; yet  seldom  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  hunger  attack  living  aoimals, 
they  are  bold  and  fly  with  great  speed  when  high  . 
in  the  air,  but  slowly  In  its  lower  regions ; have  an 
exquisite  sense  of  smell,  and  are  very  quick-sighted, - 
not  gregarious,  generally  build  in  clefts  of  impend- 
ing rocks,  their  nests,  which  are  called  eyries,  a 
term,  however,  which  merely  implies  a place  of 
eggs,  but  a few  of  them  make  their  nests  on  the 
ground.  -- 

Falco,  chrysaetos,  golden  eagle,  inhabits  Europe 
and  Siberia ; flies  to  a vast  height  in  serene  wea- 
ther, and  descends  against  a storm.  The  general 
weight  is  about  .twelve  pounds.  There  are  two 
instances  in  Scotland  of  this  bird  having  flown 
away  with  infants  to  its  nest,  yet  in  both  the  theft 
was  discovered  time  enough  to  extricate  tbent 
without  essential  damage ; Eagles  are  very  long-’ 
lived,  many  instances  occurring  of  their  existing 
upwards  ot  a century  ; whence  probably  the  allu- 
sion of  the  Psalmist.  “ Thy  youth  is  renewed  like 
the  eagles.”  They  are  capable  of  enduring  absti- 
nence ; instances  having  occurred  of  the  eagl^ 
continuing  for  upwards  of  twenty  days  without* 
food  of any  kind.  S»e  pi.  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  17.  ' 
Falling- star,  in  meteorology,  a phenomenon 
that  is  frequently  seen',  and  which  has  been  usually 
guppos^  to  depend  on  tlie  electric  fluid.  Mrf 
Davy,  in  a lecture  deUvered  at  the  Royal  lostita«r>'^ 
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tiob,  gave  many  reasons  against  this  opinion : he 
conceives  that  they  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
falling  stones.  It  is  observable  that  when  their  ap- 
pearance is  frequent  they  have  all  the  same  direc- 
tion ; and  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  the 
forerunners  of  a westerly  wind  in  our  country. 

Fallowing  of  land,  a particular  method  of  im- 
proving land.  It  appears  that  none  will  find  a 
year’s  fallowing  a loss,  let  the  land  be  what  it  will ; 
but,  more  particularly,  the  advantage  of  fallowing 
consists  in,  1.  its  laying  of  the  land  in  ridges,  and 
its  exposing  it  to  the  frost,  wind,  sun,  and  dews,  all 
which  sweeten  and  mellow  the  land  very  much ; 
the  often  stirring  of  it,  and  breaking  the  clots,  dis- 
pose it  for  the  bearing  of  good  crops.  2.  its  killing 
the  weeds,  by  turning  up  the  roots  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  killing  not  only  the  weeds  that  grew  with 
the  last  corn,  but  wild  otits,  darnel,  and  other 
weeds. 

False  imprisonment,  in  law.  X®  constitute  the 
injury  of  false  imprisonment,  two  ppints  are  neces- 
sary : the  detention  of  the  person,  and  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  such  detention.  Every  confinement  of 
the  person  is  imprisonment,  whether  in  a common 
prison,  or  a private  house,  or  even  by  forcibly  de- 
taining one  in  the  streets. 

Familurs  of  the  Inquisition,  bailiffs  who  assist 
in  apprehending  the  accused,  and  carrying  them  to 
that  prison.  They  are  called  familiares  because 
they  belong  to  the  inquisitor’s  family.  Portuguese 
noblemen  have  been  ambitious  of  filling  this  office ; 
and  the  same  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  every  single  exercise  of  this  function,  as 
tbrmecly  to  those  who  sucooured  the  Holy  Land. 
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Farce,  was  oi^'iDally  a droll  or  petty  show  ex- 
hibited hy  mountebanks  aud  their  buffoons  in  th^ 
open  streets,  to  gather  the  people  together.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  of  more  dignity : it  is  removed  from  the 
street  to  the  theatre,. and  instead  of  being  perform- 
ed by  meh-y-andrews  to  amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted 
by  .comedians,  and  become  the  entertainment  of  a 
polite  audience.  Poets  have  reformed  the  wildness 
of  the  primitive  farces,  and  brought  them  to  the 
taste  and  manner, of  comedy.  The  difference  be- 
ijween  the  two  on  our  stage  is,  that  comedy  keeps 
to  nature  and  prc^^ility,  and  therefore  is  confined 
to  certain  laws  prescab^  by  ancient  critics,  where- 
as farce  disallows  of  all  laws,  or  t'other  sets  them 
aside  on  occasion.  Hence  the  dialogue  is  usually 
Ipw,  the  persons  .of  inferior  rank,  the  fable  or  action 
trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  nature  and  truth  every 
wliere  heightened  and  exaggerated  to  afford  the 
more  palpable  ridicule. 

Farina /ircundan$,  among  botanists,  the  impr^- 
nating  meal  or  du^  on  the  apices  or  antiiene  of 
flowers,  which,  being  received  into  the  pistil  or 
seed-vessel  of  plapts,  fecundates  the  rudiments  of 
t|ie  seeds  in  the  , ovary,  which  otherwise  would 
decpy  apjl.cpme  to  nothing.  The  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  farina  of  plants  for  microscopical  obser- 
vation is^this  ; gather  .the  flowers  in  the  midst  of  a 
4ry  .sun-shiny  .day,  when  the  dew  is  pei'fectly  o|T, 
^n  gen^y  shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brush 
it  off  with  a soft  hair-f pencil,  upon  a piece  of  white 
paper ; .tbeat^  a single  talc  of  ismglass  between 
the  nippers,  and,  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  instantly 
tp  the  farina,  and  the  nipisture  of  the  breath  wiU 
mpke  thstt  light  powdot  ,sti$^  ,|p  it,  if  too  great  a 
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quantity  is  found  adhering  to  the  talc,  blow  a little 
of  it  off ; and  if  there  is  too  little,  breathe  upon  it 
again,  and  take  up  more.  When  this  is  done,  put 
the  talc  into  the  hole  of  a slider,  and  applying  it  to 
the  microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains  are 
laid  as  you  d^ire,  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  up 
with  another  talc,  and  6x  the  ring,  but  care  must 
be  token  that  the  talcs  do  not  press  upon  the  farina 
in  such  a manner  as  to  alter  the  form. 

Farm,  in  law,  a portion  of  land,  employed  in 
the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  out  at  a certain 
rent.  The  same  thing,  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
is  differently  termed  : in  the  north,  a takcy  or  land 
taken  or  hired;  in  Lancashire,  a ferme-holt^  or 
farm-holdi  in  contradiction  freehold ; in  Essex, 
a wike^  or  iric,  from  a Saxon  word,  signifying  a 
dwelling. 

“ To  farm,”  in  a general  sense,  is  to  hire  at  a 
Axed  rent  any  post,  situation,  or  property  from 
which  laiger  but  unfixed  profits  may  be  obtained  : 
thus  one,  agreeing  to  pay  a certain  yearly  sum,  in 
omisideration  of  receiving  the  tolls  at  a turnpike,  is 
aaid  to  farm  the  turnpike. 

Fareiert.  SSee  Veterinary  Science. 

Fascis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a bundle  of  birchen 
rods,  with  an  axe  in  their  centre,  carried  before  the 
Roman  magistrates  as  a badge  of  their  authority 
and  office.  The  use  of  the  fasces  was  introduced 
d»y  the  elder  Tarquin,  as  a mark  of  sovereign  au- 
thority ; in  after  times  they  were  home  before  the 
consuls,  but  by  turns  only,  each  having  his  day. 
These  latter  had  twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so 
many  lictors. 

Fascines,  in  fi^ificaition,  faggots  ci  amall-wood 
yol.  II.  2 0 
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of  about  a foot  diameter  and  six  feet  longTi  bound^iiii 
the  middle  and  at  both  ends.  Fascines  are  t used  in 
raising  batteries,  making  chandeliers,  in  filling  up 
the  moat  to  facilitate  the  passage  to  the  wall,  in 
binding  the  ramparts  where  the  earth  is  bad,  and 
in  making  parapets  of  trenches  to  screen  the  raen* 
They  are  also  sometimes  pitched  over,  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  enemy’s  works  in  order  to  set  them  on 
fire.  They  differ  from  saucissons,  in  being  made  of 
small  wood;  whereas  saucissons  are  made  of 
branches  of  trees.  ■ 

Fata  Morgana^  a very  remarkable  aerial  pheno- 
menon, which  . is  sometimes  observed  from  the 
harbour  of  Mesrina  and  adjacent  places,  at  a cer- 
tain height  in  the  Atmosphere.  The  name,  which . 
sigiufies  the  fairy  Morgana,  is  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  the  superstitious  Sicilians,  that  the  whole 
apeetaeie  is  produced  by  fairies,  or  such- like 
visionary  invisible  beings.  The  populace  are  de-. 
lighted  whenever  it  appears,  and  run  about  the 
streets  shouting  for  joy,  calliag  every  body  out  to 
partake  of  the  glorious  sight.  This  singular  me- 
teor has  been  described  by  various  authors ; but- 
the  first  who  mentioned  it  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision was  Father  Angelucci,  whose  account  is 
thus -quoted  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  tour  throughi: 
Sicily : “ On  the  15th  of  August,  1643,  as  I 
stood  at  my  window  1 was  surprked  with  a most^ 
wonderful  delectable  vision  ; the  sea  that  washes^, 
the  Sicilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  became  for  ten' 
miles  in  length  like  a chain  of  dark  monntains  ; 
while  the  waters  near  our  Calabrian  coast  grew 
quite  smooth,  and  in  an  instant  ^peered  as  one' 
clear  polished  jnirror  reclining  againct  ^e  ridge. 
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On  this  glass  vas  depicted,  m <*iarO-ohseuro,_a 
fltrin?  of  several  thousand  of  pdas^s,  all  ^ual  m 
altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and  sh^e. 

In  a moment  they  lost  half:  their  height  and  bent 
into  arcades,  like  Roman  aqueducts;^,  A long  cor-^ 
nice  was  next  formed  on  the  top,  and  atKive  it  rese 
castles  innumerable,  all  perfectly  ak^e.  Tb^ 
soon  split  into  towers,  which  were  shortly  athw 
lost  in  colonnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended 
in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  ““ 

similar.  This  is  the  Fata  Morgana,  which  tor 

twenty-six  years  1 bad  thought  a mere  fable. 

Father,  in  church  history,  is  applied  to  antient 
authors  who  have  preserved  in  their  writings  the 
tradition  of  the  church:  thus  St.  Chrysostom  and 
St.  Basil  are  called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Ambrose,  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
■ mho  wrote  later  than  thetwelfth  century  is  dignified 

with  the  title  of  father,  . / j r ' 

Fat,-  in  anatomy,  an  oily  matter,  secreted  troin 

the  blood,  and  fiUing  up  the  cavities  of  the  adipose 
cells.  The  uses  of  fat  are,  1.  To  serve  as  a kind 
" of  qpveridg  to  the  body,  in  order  to  Pjreserve  it  from 
cold  and  other  injuries.  2.  To  defend  the  more 
tender  and  sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly 
irritated  by  the  salts.  3.  To  pr^erve  in  good 
order  the  pliancy  of  the  muscles,  of  the  skin,  an 
of  the  other  parts  between  and  about  winch  it  is 
nlaned  4.  To  facilitate  the  motions  of  certain 
K as  the  eyes  and  jaws.  5.  To  fill  up  empty 
intersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  m^ns  to  add  to 
symmetry  and- beauty  ; as  is  evident  in  the  face 
and  the  neck.  6.  To  prevent  the  painful  pressure 
and  attrition  of  the  parts,  particularly  in  the  soles  ot 
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the  feet)  the  nates,  and  other  like  parts  ; in  all 
I which  the  fat  is  copiously  disposed,  and  serres  in 
the  place  of  a cushion  for  the  muscular  flesh  to 
rest  upon.  7.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose, 
that  when  the  body  does  not  receive  nourishment  in 
the  usual  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the  veins 
supplies  that  defect. 

■Fealtv,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admittance 
of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  be 
holds  his  land. 

This  fealty,  at  the  first  creation  of  it,  bound  the 
tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  loss 
of  his  fi^.  It.  has  been  divided  into  geuend  and 
special : general,  that  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
every  subject  to  bis  prince  ; and  special,  required 
only  of  such  as,  in  respect  of  thdr  fee,  are  tied  by 
oath  to  their  lords. 

- Feast,  in  the  English  Church,  a word  princi> 
pally  used  in  proceedings  at  law : thus,  the  four 
quarterly  feasts,  or  stated  times,  whereon  rent  on 
leases  is  usually  reserved  to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day, 
or  the  annunciation  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  or 
25th  of  March ; the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, held  on  the  24th  of  June ; the  feast  of  1^. 
Michael  the  arch-angel,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber ; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St.  Thomas  the 
apostle,  on  the  21st  of  December. 

/ Feasts,  moveable^  are  tliose  which,  depending  On 
astronomical  calculations,  do  not  always  return  on' 
the  same  days  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal 
is  Easter,  which  fixes  all  the  rest  as  Palm ‘Sunday, 
Good -Friday,  Ash- Wednesday,  Sexagesittia,  As- 
oension-day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity-Sunday.  Sec 
Easter.  , i a.  ,i. 
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. ^ Feasts,  if^ffoeabkf  those  which  are  constantly 
celebrated  on  the  same  day : of  these,  the  principal 
are  Christmas-day,  or  the  Nativity ; the  Circum- 
, cision  ; Epiphany  ; Candlemas,  or  the  Puriiica- 
tion ; Lady-day,  or  the  Annanciatiou,  All-Saints, 
and  All-Souls,  and  the  days  of  the  seyeral  apostles. 

Feather,  in  physiology,  a general  name  for  the 
covering  of  birds  ; it  being  common  to  all  the  ani> 
mals  of  this  class  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or 
plumage. 

Feathers  make  a considerable  ai-ticle  in  com- 
merce, particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  heron, 
swan,  peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck. 

'they  may  be  considered  as  of  four  kinds : 1. 
quills,  or  the  feathers  of  the  wings  ; 2.  those  which 
cover  the  body ; S.  the  down  which  grows  close  to 
the  skin  ; and,  4.  the  long  ones  of  the  tail.  ■ 

Of  the  first  description,  the  goose,  the  turkey, 
and  the  crow,  supply  those  usually  employed  in 
writing.  The  feathers  of  the  common  poultry  are 
used  for  beds  ; and  the  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  mufis  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
The  eider-duck,  the  down  of  which  is  celebrated, 
is  a native  of  the  high  northern  latitudes : a consi- 
derable number  br^  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  a profitable  branch  of 
trade ; but  the  larger  part  of  the  down  used  in 
'Britain  is  brought  from  Denmark. 

February,  in  chronoiogy,  the  second  month  of 
the  year,  reckoning  from  January,  first  added  to 
the  calendar  of  Romulus  by  Noma  Pompilius. 
.February  derived  its  name  from  Februa,  a feast 
held  by  the  Romans  in  this  month,  in  behalf  ot*  the 
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manes  of  the  deceased,  dt  which  ceremony  sacri  < 
iices  were  performed,  and  the  last  oftces  were 
paid  to  the  shade  of  the  defunct.  This  month  in  a 
common  year,  consists  only  of  twenty-eight  days, 
but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has  twenty-nine,  on 
account  of  the  intercalary  day  added  that  year. 

Fee- ESTATE,  that  held  of  another,  and  for  which 
some  SCI  vice,  rent,  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to 
the  chief  lord,  or  siipcHor,  in  whom  the  ultimate 
propriety  of  the  soil  always  continues.  Fee  k 
generally  divided  into  absolute  and  conditional. 
Absolute,  otherwise  termed  fee-simple,  is  where  a 
person  is  seized  of  lands  Or  tenements,  to  him  and 
to  his  heirs  for  ever  ; whereas,  fee-tail,  or  cOndi** 
tioiial  fee,  is  where  a person  is  seized  of  lands.  With 
a limitation  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  btS  body.  A' 
iee-simple  is  the  most  complete  estate  a person  can 
have,  and  can  be  conveyed  by  no  other  eiipresskm 
but  that  of  heirs  for  eotr  ; y^  in  a wiil,  which  is 
more  favoured  than  a grant,  the  intention  of  the 
testator  is  more  considered  than  the  literal  meanhig’ 
of  the  words. 

Feeling,  one  of  the  five  external  senses,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  solid,  bard,  so^ 
rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible 
qualities.  This  sense  is  the  coarsest,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  surest  of  all  others  : it  is  besides  the 
most  Universal.  We  see  and  bear  with  small  por- 
tions of  our  body  ; but  we  feel  with  all.  Nature 
has  bestowed  that  general  sensation  wherever 
there  are  nerves,  and  they  are  every  where,  Where 
there  is  life.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  parts  ^Vested 
of  it  might  be  d^troyed  without  odf  knowlec^e. 
it  seems  that  upon  this  account  liaiore  has  pro* 
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vided,  that  this  sentotion  should  not  require  a par« 
ticular  organization.  The  structure  of  the  nervous 
papillae  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  it.  The  lips 
of  a fresh  wound,  the  p^iostenm,  and  the  tendons, 
when  uncovered,  are  extremely  sensible  withbcft 
them.  These  nervous  extremities  serve  only  to 
the  perfection  of  feeling,  and  to  diversify  sensation. 

Feeling  is  the  basis  of  all  other  sensations.  All 
the  nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their  fluids, 
have  this  general  sensation ; but  the  papillee  fn  the 
skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in  particular,  have  it  in  a 
more  exquisite  degi'ee,  so  perfectly,  that  they  con- 
vey some  notice  of  the  figure  of  the  bodies  which 
they  touch.  The  object  of  feeling  is  every  body 
that  has  consistency  or  solidity  enough  to  move 
the  surface  of  our  skin.  It  was  necessary  to  per* 
feet  feeling,  that  the  nerves  should  form  small  emi- 
nences, because  they  are  more  easily  moved  by  the 
impression  of  bodies,  than  an  uniform  surface.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  structure,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  not  only  the  size  and  figure  of  bodies* 
their  hardness  and  softness,  but  also  their  heat  and 
cold.  Feeling  is  so  useful  a sensation,  that  it  sup- 
plies the  office  of  the  eyes,  and  in  some  sense  in- 
demnifies their  loss. 

Feus,  in  natural  history,  a genus  of  the  order 
ferse.  This  tribe  is  temperate  in  its  habits ; climbs 
trees  ; sees  best  by  night,  and  when  falling  from  a 
height  lights  on  the  teet : waves  the  tail  when  in 
sight  of  prey,  refuses  vegetable  food  except  from 
necessity : it  includes  the  Lion,  Tyger,  Cat,  Pan- 
ther, &c.  The  Lion  inhabits  Africa : more  rarely 
the  deserts  of  Persia,  India,  Japan.  It  preys  on 
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horses  and  other  larger  quadrupeds,  and  when 
pressed  by  severe  hunger,  on  man ; afraid  of  flame  ; 
restrained  by  dogs  ; when  young  is  easily  tamed  ; 
roars  terribly  ; sleeps  in  the  son ; eats  every  day  ; 
lazy,  slow ; leaps  upon  its  prey ; breath  fetid  ; 
smell  weak.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Africans. 
The  strength  of  the  lion  is  prodigious  ; he  is  able 
to  break  the  back  of  a horse  by  a single  stroke  of 
his  paw  ; to  carry  off  with  ease  a middle-sized  ox 
or  a buffalo  ; and  to  break  the  bones  with  hik  teeth 
with  perfect  ease  and  swallow  them  with  the  fleshy 
His  duration  is  uncertain.  Buffon  calculates  it 
under  thirty  years  ; but  we  have  had  lions  in  a 
state  of  confinement  in  the  Tower  who  have  lived 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  The  Felis  Tigris  or  Tyger 
inhabits  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as  China,  Japan; 
and  India,  lives  in  woods  and  thickets  near  rivers  : 
it  is  cunning,  cruel,  strong,  and  of  vast  swiftness, 
infesting  and  even  d<»olating  the  human  race. 
When  tamed  from  its  birth,  it  will  exercise  his  fe- 
rosity  as  soon  as  liberated : the  male  destroys  his 
own  progeny  ; wiU  atall  times  attack  the  lion,  and 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  wild  beasts.  pi. 
Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  18,  19. 

Fellowship,  in  arithmetic,  is  when  two  or  more 
join  their  stocks  and  trade  together,  dividing  their 
gain  or  loss  proportionably.  Fellowship  is  either 
with  or  without  time.  Fellowship  without  time  is 
worked  by  the  following  rule  “ As  the  whole  stock, 
to  the  whole  g^in  or  loss,  so  is  each  man’s  parti- 
cular stock  to  his  share  of  gain  and  loss.” 

Example.  Suppose  three  persons  A,  B,  and  C 
trade  together,  and  A put  in  240/.  B 320/. 
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and  C 400/.  and  they  gain  130/.  what  is  eacli  man’s 
profit.  Say  as  the  whole  stock,  or  . ■ 

JE  JE  £ £ 

960  : 120  : : 240  : 30=A’s  share.  * . 

960  : 120  : : 320  : 40=B’s  share.  s'«i 

960  : 120  : : 400  : 50=C’s  share.  ■ * ^ 

£,.  120 — whole  gains.  ■ 

Felo  de-se,  in  law,  a person  that  deliberately 
lays  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  is  the  occasion 
of  his  untimely  death,  whether  by  hanging,  drown* 
ing,  stabbing,  shooting  or  any  other  way.  This  is 
a species  of  ielony,  of  which  infants,  ide^,  lunatics, 
and  persons  distracted ' by  a disease,-  cannot  be 
guilty,  it  being  the  ^vilfiil  and  deliberate  perpetra^ 
tion  of  self>murder  that  constitutes  this  crime. 
The  goods  and  chattels,  both  real  and  penmnal,  of 
a /e/o-cte-se,  are  forfeited  to  the  kit^ : however, 
the  jury  fretjaently  save»  the  forfieitUre,’ by  finding 
their  verdict  lunacy ; to  which  tfiey  are  inclined  on 
a favourable  interpretation,  that  it  is  •impossiUe 
for  a person  in  his  senses  to  do  a thing  so  contrary 
to  nature.  ♦ ,» 

Felony,  in  law  a capital  crime,  next  in  degree  to 
petit -treason,  and  committed  with  an  evil  intention. 
Felony  is  either  by  the  common  laW,  the  civil  law, 
or  by  statute.  Felony  at  common  law,  is  ^ther 
i^;aiust  ibe  life  of  a person,  as  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, felo-de-se,  and  se-defendendo ; against  "his 
goods,  as  larceny,  and 'robbery;  aghinst  bis  ha- 
bitation, asbuiglary,  arson;  and  house-breaking; 
or,  lastly,  against  public  justice,  by  breach  of  pHson, 
rescue,  and  escape,  &c.  Piracy,  and  robbery  and 
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murder  on  the  sea,  is  felony  both  by  the  civil  law^ 

and  by  statute. 

There  are  usually  reckoned  two  sorts  of  felony, 
one  lig^hter,  and  such  as  for  the  first  offence  may 
be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy ; which  the  other,  or 
greater  may  not.  See  Benefit  and  Clergy. 

Felony  is  punishable  with  loss  of  life,  and  of 
lands  not  intailed,  as  also  of  goods  and  chattels.  It 
also  corrupts  blood,  unless  the  statute,  making  an 
offence  to  be  felony,  ordains  it  otherwise. 

Felting,  the  method  of  working  up  hair,  or  wood 
into  a species  of  cloth,  independently  of  either 
spinning  or  weaving.  A hatter  separates  the  hairs 
from  each  other  by  striking  the  wool  with  the 
string  of  bis  bow,  causing  them  to  sprbg  up  in  the 
air,  which  fall  on  the  table  in  every  direction,  which 
is  covered  by  the  workman  with  cloth,  pressing  it 
with  his  hands,  and  moving  the  hairs  backwards 
and  forwards  in  different  directions.  In  this  man« 
ner  the  hairs  are  brought  against  each  other,  and 
their  points  of  contact  considerably  multiplied,  and 
the  agitation  gives  each  ban*  a progressive  motion 
towards  the  root,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hairs 
become  twisted  together.  As  the  mass  becomes 
compact,  the  pressure  should  he  increased,  in  otder 
to  keep  up  the  progressive  motion  and  twisting  of 
the  hairs,  which  is  then  performed  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty. The  hair  intended  for  the  manufacturing 
of  hats  is  always  cut  off  with  a sharp  iuiftrument, 
and  not  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  because  the  bulb  of 
the  hair,  wliich  would  come  out  with  it  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  would  reader  the  end  which  was  fixed 
in  the  skin  very  obtuse,  and  nearly  destroy  its  dis-: 
position  to  unite  with  the  adjacent  hairs.  The 
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hfttrs  should  not  be  straight  like  needles,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  compactness  in  the  stuff.  The 
fibres  of  wool  haying  naturally  a crooked  form,  that 
substance  is  well  adapted  to  the  operation  of  felting. 
The  hair  of  beavers,  rabbits,  hares,  &;c.  being 
straight,  cannot  be  used  in  felting,  till  it  has  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Felucca,  in  nautical  affairs,  a little  vessel  with 
six  oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  has 
this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  by  applied  either 
to  the  head  or  stem,  as  occasion  requires. 

• Fencing,  the  art  of  making  a proper  use  of  the 
sword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  enemy,  as  for  de- 
fending one’s  self.  Fencing  is  either  simple  or 
compound.  Simple  is  that  performed  nimbly  and- 
offhand,  on  the  same  line.  In  this  the  pincipal 
intention,  in  respect  to  the  offensive  part,  should  be 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  most  unguarded  part; 
and  in  the  defensive,  to  parry  or  ward  off  the  enemy  ^8 
thrusts  and  blows.  Compound  fencing,  on ' the' 
offensive  part,  includes  all  manner  of  arts  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  by  making  him  leave  the  part  wn* 
guarded  which  we  want  to  attack ; such  are  f^^' 
appeals,  clashing  and  intangling  of  swords, 
thrusts,  &c.  and  on  the  vdefensive,  to  parry  and 
thrust  at  the  same  time.  cy 

Feodal,  or  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  a foim  of  government'  , 
antiently  subsisting  in  Europe ; which  still  form» 
the  basis  of  modern  customs,  and  with  which  every* 
Briton,  who  would  understand  the  history  of  huf^ 
country,  the  origin  of  its  political  constitntionj* 
the  tenure  of  its  landed  property,  and ‘the  general 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  acquainted. 

The  word  febd,  is  thus  derived ; We  are  informed 
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by  Pontoppidan,  that  odhy  ioi  the  Noithera  lan- 
guages, is  the  same  witli  proprietasj  and  all  with 
totum  in  the  Latin ; whence  the  word  odhall  sig- 
nifies right » By  transposing  these  two  syllables 
the  word  allodh  is  formed,  i’rom  which  comes 
allodium^  or  the  absolute  property  claimed  by  the 
holders  of  fiefs  or  feods ; and  by  the  combination  of 
orfA,  signifying  property y with  the  word  fee,  signi- 
fying a conditional  stipend  or  reward,  is  produced 
the  word  feodh,  “ a property  given  by  way  of  sti- 
pend or  reward  upon  certain  conditions.” 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  system,  we  arc 
told  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  military  policy  of 
the  Celtic  or  northern  nations,  known  by  the  names 
oi  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Hunns,  and  Xambards, 
who  overran  Europe  on  the  declension  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  brought  it  with  them  from  the  coun- 
tries out  of  which  they  emigrated. 

According  to  the  feodal  scheme,  a victorious 
leader  allotted  considerable  portions  of  land,  called 
feoda,Jirfs,  fees,  or  feuds,  to  his  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  turn,  divided  their'  possessions  among 
their  inferiors.  The  condition  upon  which  th^ 
rewards  were  given  was,  that  of  faithful  military 
service  both  at  home  iind  abroad.  This  the  re- 
ceiver bound  himselfby  the  oath  of  fealty  to  perform, 
and  in  the  event  of  a breach  of  that  oath,  ffie  lands 
returned  to  the  donor. 


Such  was  the  foundation  of  a system  of  govern- 
ment the  most  brilliant  in  theory  that  it  is  poss^^ 
to  conceive ; and  one  that  in  the  times,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  of  its  erection,  was  it  is  reasonaUe 


to  believe,  not  only  the  most  expedient,  but  the 
most  desirable  to  parties.  It  laid  down  ag^ra^ 
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duated  scale  ii'om  the  lowest  vassal  to  the  prince 
' or  lord  paramount  of  the  territory  ; every  man’s 
interest  was  involved  in  the  security  of  the  wliole ; 
and  every  man  was  a pledge  of  security  to  his 
neighbour.  In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness 
of  sentiment  which  belongs  to  a rude  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  connection  of  the  lord  and  his  vassal 
was  of  the  most  admirable  nature  ; and,  as  is  tlie 
end  of  all  social  combinations,  each  individual  con- 
tributed to  support  that  strength  by  which  he  was 
protected.  It  was  in  these  days  tliat  those ftodal 
incidents,  or  as  they  have  since  been  termed,  rights, 
originated,  which  in  subsequent  times,  became 
notoriously  oppressive. 

The  expectants  of  fiefs,  while  the  tenures  were 
precarious,  or  for  life  only,  were  educated  in  the 
hall  of  the  superior  ; and  even  when  they  became 
hereditary,  the  lord  took  care  of  the  son  and  estate 
of  his  deceased  vassal : not  only  protecting  liisperr 
son,  but  taking  charge  of  his  tuition,  and  directing 
tlie  management  of  his  affuii’s.  This  was  called 
the  incident  of  warship. 

The  incident  of  r€UeJ’\\.as  founded  upon  the  gra- 
titude, or  at  most  the  voluntary  ofieriug,  of  the  vas- 
sal, who,  on  receiving  his  fief,  brought  a present  to 
t liis  lord,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favours  ex- 
perienced, and  with  a view  to  the  conciliation  of 
his  future  regard. 

The  incident  of  marriage  was  also  of  the  same 
patriarchal  nature.  The  vassal  forcbore  to  ally 
himself  with  a family  inimical  to  his.chief,  and  the 
chief  sought  the  most  advantageous  match  for  his 
vassal.  ■ 

It  sometimes  happened,  through  war,  ur  other 
VOL.  H.  2 H 
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accidents,  that  the  chief  himsdf’was  reduced*  to 
poverty : but  from  whatever  cause  his  distress  pro- 
eeeded,  whether  from  his  extravagance  or  prod^« 
lity,  bisyassals  were  bound  to  support'  and  relieve 
him  accOTding  to  their  means;  and  this  was  called 
the  incident  of  aid. 

The  incident  of  escheat  todc  place  on  the  part  of 
the  vassal,  when,  tbrough  cowardice,  treachwy,  or 
other  misconduct,  he  rendered  himself  unworthy  of 
his  fief ; when  the  taking  it  from  such  a one,  and 
giving  it  to  another  more  deserving,  was  called  an 
ascheat.  f . . t . 

’ "Without  having  lived  in  the  days  to  which  we 
■ are  now  looking*  back,  a very  small  portion  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  the  theory  itself,  as  a permanent 
institution,  however  lair-seeming,  is  hollow ; that 
the  family  connection  it  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minute,  domestic  tyranny ; and  that  in 
their  best  period,  the  customs  enumerated  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse.  In  process 
'Of  time,  the  evil  increas^  to  an  enormous  height ; 
and  even  the  political  value  of  the  system  decayed. 

- In  its  vigour,  it  had  at  lei^  constituted  a regular,* 
|M>werful,  and'compact system  of  government;  a 
r unanimity  had  pervaded  the  various  departments  of 

the  state ; and  while  the  power  was  internally  dif- 
•-  fused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a united  and 
» formidable  front.  As  the  ideas  iengendered  by  pro- 
perty advanced,  andtiie  great  grew  more  avaricious 
of  money  than  of  glory;  and  when,  it  ought  per- 
haps to  be  added,  man’s  notions  of  right  and  order 

- be^me  more  correct,’ nothing  was  heard  of  but  the 
V enormities  of  the  powerful,  and  the  sufferings  of 
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lift  weak.'  la  this  aituatioa  of  tlungs^  tliefonnof 
thor  system  indeed  remained  $ but  its  spirit  was 
gane : vassals  sdil  followed  tiieir  chiefs  to  the 

field,  because  by  n^lectiog  to  do  so  they  had  for* 
leited  their  lands  ^ but  when  there,  they  as  otien 
contributed  to  his  overthrow  as  to  his  advantage. 

'3  The  ibodab  governments,  tbei-efore,  once  so 
strong,  were  now  weak  and  unmanageable  ; and, 
in  remedy,  krdghl-service  was  introduced.  This 
event  happened  about  the  year  800 ; and  from  that 
epoch  is  to  be  dated  the  extinction  of  the . feodal 
system  in  its  pure  and  unmixed  character : it,  was 
blended,  however,  with  the  systenv  pf  kuight-#r> 
vice,  as  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  after  times, 
gave  birth  to,  and  blended, themselves  with, 

• British  parliament. 

The  conqueror  divided  England  into  60,215  fiefs, 
all  held  of  the  crown ; and  the  possessors  of  which 
were  to  take  up  arms  and  repair  to  his  standard 
the  first  signal.  »?.  ' . .1^ 

FBR£,‘in  natural  history,  an  order  of  quadrupeds, 
of  which  the  distinguishing  characteristics  are  that 
they  usually  have  six  conic  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  i 
long  tusks,  and  grinders  with  conical  projections  : 
they  feed  on  carcases,  and  prey  on  other  animals. 
This  order  comprehends  the  canis,  the  felis,  the 
ursus,  and  seven  other  genera. 

Feels  nature,  in  law,  signifies  beasts  and  birds 
that  are  wild,  as  foxes,  hares,  and  wild-dncks,  in 
which  no  person  can.  claim  any  property. 

Fermentation.  The  word  fermentation,  in  ge- 
neral, is  used  to  denote  that  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to  take  place 
spontaneously  as  soon  u their  vital  ftmetions  have 
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ceased,  and  by,  ibem>are  at  length  reducedto  their 
lirst  principles.  This  has  been  distinguished  into 
three  stages,  the  vinous  or  spirituous,  the  acid  or 
acetous,  and  the  putrid  iermentation.  It  is  aseer^ 
tained  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation takes  place  only  in  such  bodies  ^as  con- 
tain saccharine' juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 
able product  is  a*  volatile,  colourle^  slight  inflam- 
mable fluid,  U'hich  mixes  with  water.in  all  propor- 
tions, and  is  called  alcohol,  which  see.  The  acetous 
fermentation  is  distinguished  by  the  product  known  * 
by  the  name  of  viB%ar,  which  is  the  least  de« 
strnctible  of  ‘ die  vegetable  acids.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  fermentation  is'  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ibr  the  production  of  this  acid,  as  there  are 
many  other  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may 
be  obtained  or  produced.  In  the  puhid'fermenta- 
don, ' bodies  appear  to  be  reduced  into  th»r  most 
simple  parts,  'ilmmonia  is  the  prodnct  \i|rhich  has 
been  remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and  is 
DO  ddubt  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  hy- 
dlHigen  and  nitrogen  gasses,  which  are  disengaged 
-i<i^etHer.  See  Ammonia. 

4 ^FikRiN.  If  a quantity  of  blood,  newly  drawn 
feOM  an  animal,  be  allowed  to  remain' at  rest  fbr 
■some  tiiiie,  d thick  red  clot  gradually  forms  ih  it, 

* aad  subsides.  Separate  this  dot  from  the  rest  of 
like  blDod,'pnt  it  into  at  Knen  cldth,'  and  ivash  it  re  • 
pegtfcdly  in  wbibr  till  it  ceases'  to  give  otft  any  co- 
lour or  taste  to  the  Kqdid  ; the  substahbd  "Which  re- 
mains after  tliit  jjifrOcesk  is  dimomMated^  hbrih;  It 
has  heed  long  khO^  to  physicians  uttdet  the  name 
of  the  ftlfrous  part  of  the  blootf;  bt#  has  not  till 
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lately  been  accurately  described.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured also  from  the  muscles  or  flesh  of  animals. 

* Fieri  facias,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  where  a 
person  has  recovered  judgment  for  debt  or  damages 
in  the  king’s  courts  against  one,  by  which  the 
sheriflTis  commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damag^ 
on  the  defendant’s  goods  and  chattels.  This  writ 
must  be  sued  out  within  a year  and  a day  after  the 
judgment  obtained. 

Fifteenth,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax  laid  upon 
cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through  all  England,  and  so 
termed  because  it  amounted  to  a fifteenth  part  of 
what  each  city  or  town  had  been  valued  at  j or  it 
was  a fifteenth  of  evAy  roan’s  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a reasonable  valuation.  In  doomsday- 
book,  there  are  certain  rates  mentioned  for  levying 
this  tribute  yearly.  * 

Fig,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  the  best  of  which 
is  produced  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Provence.  The 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  have  figs  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  of  inferior  quali^.  See  Caprification. 

Figure,  in  rhetoric,  is  a manner  of  speaking  dif- 
ferent from  the  oi-dinary  and  plain  way,  and  more 
emphatical ; expressing  a passioq,  or  containing  a 
beauty.  Figured  are  highly  serviceable  to  clear 
difficult  truths,  to  make  a style  pleasant  and  pathe- 
tical,  and  to  awaken  and  fix  attention ; hut  as,  ht 
order  to  obtain  these  ends,  they  are  to  be  used  with  ^ 
prudence  and  caution,  the  following  directions  ought 
to  be  observed.  1.  Let  the  discourse  always  be 
founded  on  nature  and  sense,  supported  with  strong 
reason  and  proof,  and  then  add  the  ornaments  and 
heightenings  of  figures ; for  a man  of  clear  under- 
standing will  despise  the,  flourish  of  figures  without 
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sense,  and  poiiip  of  words  that  wants  truth  aud  'suh- 
stance  of  things.  3.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
figures.  A passion  described  in  a multitude  of 
words,  and  earned  on  to  a disproportionate  length, 
foils  of  the  end  proposed,  and  tires  instead  of 
pleasing.  3.  Figfures  must  not  be  over  adorned, 
nor  alFectedly  laboured,  and  ranged  imo  new  and 
scrupulous  periods ; for  by  affectation  and  show  of 
art,  the  orator  betrays  and  exposes  bim^lf,  and  it  is 
apparent,  that  he  is  rather  ambitious  to  set  off  his 
parts  and  wit,  than  to  express  his  sincere  concern 
and  passion. 

Filament,  in  natural  history,  a fibre  or  fine 
thread  in  tlesh,  nerves,  skin,  plants,  and  roots,  and 
other  substances.  Putrefaction  destroys  the  pulpy 
or  fleshy  matter,  and  leaves  the  tough  filaments  en- 
tire: thus,  by  putrifying  the  leaf  of  a plant  in 
water,  the  fibres,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
ribs  and  minute  veins,  are  obtained  complete.  Al- 
kaline lixivia  in  some  degree  operate  in  a manner 
similar  to  putrefaction.  Vegetable  filaments  arc  the 
materials  of*  many  manufactares.  In  Britain,  the 
filamentous  parts  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton  are 
worked  into  cloths ; in  Mi^agascar,  sUght  cloths  of 
a softness  approaching  to  silk,  and  others  of  a 
coarser  and  very  durable  texture,  as  well  as  sail- 
cloth and  cordage,  are  made  from  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain species  of  trees.  In  France,  the  filaments  of 
nettles  are  applied  to  the  same  variety  of  purposes  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  muslins  and  cali- 
coes of  India  are  made  from  the  same  plant.  In 
Sweden,  a strong  cloth  is  said  to  be  made  of  the 
stalk  of  the  hop.  In  Otaheite,  cloth  is  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees. 
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Filaria,  a genus  of  the  class  vermes,  and  order 
intestina : the  most  destructive  is  the  Filaria  medi- 
nensis,  or  €ruinea-arorm ; which  inhabits  both  In- 
dies, and  is  frequent  in  the  morning  dew,  whence  it 
enters  the  nak^  feet  of  the  slaves,  and  creates  the 
most  troublesome  itching,  accompanied  with  infla- 
mation  and  fever.  It  is  frequently  from  e^ht  to 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  not  latter  than  a horse- hair, 
FtLAZAR,  or  FILACER,  an  officer  of  the  common* 
pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing  those  writs  whereon 
he  makes  out  processes.  There  are  fourteen  of 
these  officers,  who  are  severally  allotted  to  particular 
divisions  and  counties,  and  make  out  all  writs  and 
processes  upon  original  writs,  issuing  out  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  returnable  in  that  court. 

FiLLAGREE-apor/c,  a delicate  and  elaborate  manu- 
facture, primarily  executed  in  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  lately  imitated  with  colouretl  and  gilt 
paper.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  any  part  of  the 
world  that  has  been  more  admir^  and  celebrated 
than  the  fillagree  of  Sumatra,  of  which  a minute 
history  is  given  in  Marsden's  account  of  that  island. 
The  work  usually  executed  by  young  ladies  in  this 
coiinti-y  under  the  title  of  fillagree,  and  of  which 
caddies,  vases,  &c.  are  constructed,  is  formed  of 
narrow  slips  of  coloured  paper,  or  gilt  at  the  edges, 
and  curiously  rolled  up  and  glued  in  various  fon- 
cifiil  forms.  The  Chinese  also  make  fillagree 
mostly  of  silver,  which  looks  elegant,  but  wants 
likewise  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  Malay 
work.  The  price  of  the  workmanship  depends 
Ti|K>n  thedifiiculty  or  uncommonness  of  the  pattern. 
In  some  articles  of  usual  demand,  it  does  not  exceed 
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oiie  third  of  the  value  of  the  g^old ; but  in  matters  of 

fancy,  it  is  generally  equal  to  it. 

manufactory' of.  Many  useful  tools  have  • 
b^n  invented  for  performing  mechanical  operations, 
which  consist  of  a number  of  wedg^  or  teeth, 
w hich  may  be  conceived  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out 
;Of  a flat  or  curved  metallic  surface.  When  these 
teeth  are  formed  upon  the  edge  of  a plate,,  the  in- 
strument is  called  a saw ; but  when  they  are  formed 
upon  a broad  surface,  it  constitutes  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  a tile.  The  comb-makers  and  others 
use  a tool  of*' this  < description,  called  a qnonet. 
Laving  coarse  single  teeth,  to  the  number  of  about 
seven  or  eight  in  an  inch.  Fine -tools  of  the  same 
kind,  namely,  with  single  teeth,  are  cdled  floats. 
.When  the  teeth  are  crossed,, they  are  called  files ; 
and  when  instead  of  the  notches  standing  in  a right 
line,  a number  of  single  individual  teeth  are  raised 
all  over  the  surface,  it  is  called  a rasp. 

'•  Filter,  in  chemistry,  a strainer  «>mmonly  made 
of  bibulous  or  filtering  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel,  through  which  any  fluid  is  passed,  in  order 
to  separate  the  gross  particles  from  it,  and  render 
it  limpid.  There  are  several  filters  made  of  flannel 
and  linen  cloth.  The  filter  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect, with  regard  to  liquids,  that  the  sieve  does  in 
dry  matters.  Filters  are  of  two  sorts  :•  the  first  are 
simple  pieces  of  paper  or  cloth,  through  which  the 
liquor  is  passed  without  larther  trouble ; the  second 
are  twist^  up  like  a skein  or  wick,  and  finst  wetted, 
and  then  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible ; one  end  is 
put  into  the  liquor  to  be  filtrated,  the  other  end  is  to 
hang  ont  below  the  surface  of  the  liquor  \ by  thig 
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means  Ihe  purest  part  of  the*  liquor  distils  drop  by 
drop  out  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  dregs  behind ; a 
Alter  of  this  kind  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the 
syphon.  Water  is  freed  from  various  impurities  by 
means  of  basins  made  of  porous<  stone;  this  is  often 
very  necessary  at  sea,  when  the  water  becomes 
Ibul,  and’ otf  land,  where  there  are  no  fresh  springs* 
The  filter  is  of  use  to  all  those  in  and  near  the 
metropolis,  who  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Thames,  the  New  River,  and  the  ponds  from 
flampstead.  Many  patents  have  been  obtained  for 
filtering  machines,  which  may  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  London. 

Finances,  in  political  economy,  denote  the  re« 
venue  of  a king  or  state.  In  former  times,  when  thb 
whole  revenue  drawn  from  the  people,  by  a few 
taxes,  was  considered  as  the  personal  property  of 
the  sovereign,  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied, 
depended  on  his  discretion,  or  that  of  his  minister. 
As  few  princes  were  inclined,  in  times  of  peace,  to 
provide  for  the  extraordinary  charges  of  a state  of 
warfare,  these  were  defr-ayed  by  extmoifiinary  con- 
tributions from  the  people;  Which  ceased  with  the 
occasion.  Few  sovereigns-  possessed  sufficient 
credit,  either  with  their  own  subjects  or  foreigners, 
to  contract  debts,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a war, 
there  was  no  occasion  for-  a greater  expenditure 
fiian  b^re  its  commenceiitentj  and  the  revenue 
drawn  from  the  people- reVeHSed’  to  its  former  state. 
It  is  the  system  of  defraying  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  by  borrowing  the  money,  for  whi^  an 
annual  interest  must  be  paid  ; and  of  suffering  the 
debts  thus  incurred  to  accumulate,'' by  which  fire 
sura  to  be  annually  paid  is  continually  increasing. 
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ibid^the  cxpences  of  every  war  are  i^dered  fs^ 
greater  than  those  which  preceded  it,  that  has 
swelled  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  and 
Iraused  their  system  of  finance  to  become  compii* 
cated  hnd  oppressive. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  system  of  running  in 
jdebt,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  funding 
system,  has  been  carried  to  a greater  height  than  in  - 
any  other  country,  its  natural  attendants,  enormous 
taxation  and|  expenditure,  have  made  equal  pro- 
gress ; and  it  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the 
publicity  which  is  given  to  all  matters  of  finance,  so 
that  every  person,  with  little  trouble,  may  know 
how  all  the  money  raised  for  the  public  service  is 
expended,  that  the  people  have  been  induced  to 
submit  to  taxes,  which  both  from  their  nature  and 
amount  would  have  appeared  incredible  to'  their 
forefathers. 

The  English  system  of  finance  rests  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  imp^^ed 
at  different  periods,  the  aggreg’ate  amount  of  which, 
after  deducting  the  expences  of  collection,  together 
with  a few  small  articles  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  taxes,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public  income: 
this  income  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  several 
branches  of  tlie  national  expenditure,  and  when,  in 
consequence  ,of  any  ^raordinary  expaaces,  it  is 
know  n that  the  income  of  the  %urrent  year  will  be 
insufficient  tq  meet  all  the  demands  upon  it,  it  is 
usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary  to  make  up  tlio 
deficiency,  either  from  individuals  or  public  bodies, 
and  to  allow  a fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
thus  obtained,  till  the  principal  shaU  be  repaidi  0|' 
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lill  the  peri6d  originally  agreed  upon  shall  haT« 
expired.  . • ' 

Fine,  in  law,  a term  that  has  several  significa^ 
tioDS.  Sometimes  it  means  a sum  of  money  ad- 
vanced and  paid  for  the  income  of  lands ; at  others^ 
a sum  paid  as  an  amends,  or  by  way  of  punishment, 
fi)r an  offence  committed. 

Fine  also  denotes  a covenant,  made  before  jus- 
tices, and  entered  upon  record,  for  conveyances  of 
lands  and  other  inheritable  things,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies.  As  this  fine  is  a concord  ac- 
knowledged before  a competent  judge  concerning 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  immoveable  things, 
and  for  its  better  credit,  is  supposed' ^as  levied  in 
his  court)  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
it  binds  women  covert,  who  are  parties,  and  others 
whom  the  law  generally  disables  to  act : because 
ail  presumption  of  deceit  is  excluded,  where  the 
king  and  his  court  of  justice  are  privy  to  the  matter 
transacted.  Fines  on  account  of  their  solemnity, 
are  acknowledged  in  the  court  of  comimon-pleas.'' 
Justices  of  assise  may  also  take  them,  though  they 
seldom  do  it  without  a special  writ,  by  virtue  of 
which  fines  may  be  also  taken  by  commissioners  in 
the  country,  under  the  surmise  that  the  parties  aro 
not  able  to  travel  to  Westminster : for,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  all  fines  are  levied  in  court.  . 

Fingers,-  in  anatomy,  the  extreiue  part  of  the 
hand  divided  into  five  members.  The  names  of  the 
fingers,  reckoning  from  the  thumb,  are,  i;  pollex^ 
2.  indexy  3.  medius^  4.  annularis^  5.  auricularis. 
Jn  each  of  these  there  are  three  bones,  which  make 
three  phalanges,  the  upper  of  which  are  much 
larger,  than  the  lower.'' Their  ejtferior  surface  is 
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convex,  ajy  tbeiv  tMertor  plane,' bttt  somfot^al^holv 

lowed,  for  the  couvenience  of  grasping.  , 

* Ffitei  i^See  Calohic. * ..  a,  . 

^Tbe  properties  of  caloric  are  four  in  number : l . 
it  causes  expansion  f it  causes  it 

causes-  ecaporalion  ; 4.  it  causes  con^ustion.  > 

••  1.  When  caloric  enters  into  the  pores  of  bodies, 
that  is,  when,  according^  the  lisual  expr^ion, 
bodies  become  hot,  they  expand  in  every  direction 
in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ofxalorie 
dicy  contain.  ^ ’ » **•  . 

^ :|^iffereot  tiodtes,  however,  expand  in  different 
prdportioi^f  thsU.4s,  their  fitness,  to  imbibe  calorie 
is  different.  ..n  This  part  of  the  subject  belonj^  to  the 
attraction  cf  eombination  ; according-to  which,  the^ 
ory  bodies  are  said  to  have  more  or  less  affinity  for 
aderic. 

^ 3.'  The  second  ^effect  of  the  presence  of  caloric  ia 
that  of  rendering  solid  bodies  fluid.  Ice  is  the  state 
of  Water  while  it  contains  only  a very  small 
portion  of'  cidoric ; but  the  particles  of  this  body 
have  so  strong  an  aflinity  or  attraction  fl>r  caloric^ 
that  it  is  perpetually  ready  to  become  fluid  by  the 
adeession  of  that  body.  The  phenomena  of  expan> 
aion  and  fluidity  res^t  from  the  same  operation  of 
caloric  ; that  of  entering  into  'the  pores  of  bodies, 
separating  their  particles,  and,  by  the  addititm  of  its 
nwn  bulk,'neoessarUy  increasing  their’s. 

3.  As  by  the  application  of  heat  or  fire  solid,  bb^ 
dies  are  expand^ ; so  by  a^continuation  mid  in* 
crease  of  it  their  parfleles  are  dissolved  and  ren* 
fluid  : and  if  lieat  continue  to  be  accumulated, 
wbat  was  before  a common  or  incompressible  fluid, 
iriU  hcftoioe^an  ^l»tic  flqid.  focommop  hmgoage, 
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it  will  W,  and  m process  of  Ume  dissipate  in  va- 
ponr. 

4.  Combustion^  or  the  act  of  camumngf  implies 
the  emission  of  fire  from  some  bodjp  in  which  it  ex- 
isted  in  a latent  state,  and  the  destruction,  or  rather 
change  of  some  other  body.  Fire  is  contained  in 
the  largest  quantity  in  air : and  the  pure  part  of  it. 
that  is,  oxygen,  being  disposed  to  unite  with  many 
other  matters,  most  of  ^e  ordinary  processes  of 
combustion  and  inflammation  are  the  result  of  the 
sudden  union  of  oxygen  with  some  other  sub^ 
stance,  in  which  case  the  fire  which  was  contained 
in  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  disengaged  and  let  loose. 

FiRE-fAtp,  in  the  nary,  a vessel  chaiged  with  ar« 
tificial  fire-works,  which,  having  the  wind  of  an 
enemy’s  ship,  grapples  her,  and  sets  her  on  fire. 

Firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  thn 
eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to  the  seven 
spheres  of  the  planets  which  it^  surrounds.  It  it 
supposed  to  have  two  motions ; a diurnal  motion, 
given  to  it  by  the  primum  mobile,  from  east  to  west 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ; and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  it  finishes,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho,  in  25,413  years ; according  tn 
Ptolemy,  in  36,000 ; and  according  to  Copernicus, 
in  25,800  ^ in  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to 
the  same  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  b^fin- 
ning.  This  period  is  commonly  called  the  Platonlt 
year,  or  the  great  year. 

First-fruits,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the 
profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  lor  the  first  year, 
according  to  the  valuation  thereof  m the  Idng’s 
books. 

Fisc,  ia  the  civU  law,  the  treasury  of  a prmce. 
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It  differs  from  the  aerarium,  which  was  the  trea- 
sury of  the  public  or  people : thus,  when  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  pereons’  goods, 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  public,  their 
goods  were  said  to  be  publicari ; but  when  it  was 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  prince,  they  were 
tailed  conjiscari. 

Fish,  in  natural  history,  constitutes  a class  of 
Animals  which  have  no  feet,  but  always  fins  ; add 
to  this,  that  their  body  is  either  altogether  naked 
or  only  covered  ^vith  scales ; and  that  they  are 
aquatic  animals,  which  live  mostly,  if  not  alnays, 
in  water.  See  Ichthyology. 

Fishes,  in  heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of  silence 
And  watchfulness,  and  are  borne  either  upright,  im- 
bowed,  extended,  endorsed,  respecting  each  other, 
irunnounting  one  another,  fretted. 

Fishery,  a place  where  fish  are  caught  in  great 
Abundance.  The  principal  fisheries  for  salmon, 
herring,  mackrel,  pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; for  cod, 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ; for  whales,  about 
Greenland  ; and  for  pearls,  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Fishery  denotes  also  the  commerce  of  fish,  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  sale. 

Fishery,  Anchovy.  Anchovies  are  fished  for  oil 
the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  at  which  season  shoals  of  this  fish  re- 
gularly come  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  ill 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gorgone  opposite  to 
Leghorn  ; these  last  are  reckoned  the  best.  An- 
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cheines  are  seldom  fished  . for  but  in  the  night  time, 
ff  a fire  be  kindled*  op  the  poops  of  the  ressels 
used  for  this  fishing/  the  anchovi^  wUl  come  in 
greater  numbers  into  the  nets;  but  then  it  is  as* 
serted,  that  the  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are 
neither  so  good  nor  so  firm,  and  will  not  keep  so 
well,  as  those  which  are  taken  without  fire.  When 
the  fishery  is  over,  they  pull  off  the  heads  of  all 
the  anchovies,  gut  them,  and  afterwards  rang^ 
them  in  barrels  of  different  weights,  the  largest  of 
which  do  not  weigh  above  25  or  26  pounds,  and 
they  put  a good  deal  of  salt  in  them.  Some  also 
pickle  them  in  small  earthen  pots  made  on  purpose, 
of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  more  or  less,  which 
they  cover  with  plaster  to  keep  them  the  better.  * 

* Fishery,  Cod.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cod-fish, 
the  one  green  or  white  cod,  and  the  other  dried  ^ or 
cured  c(^,  though  both  are  the  same  fish  differently 
prepared,  the  former  being  sometimes  salted  and 
barrelled,  then  taken  out  for  use,  and  .the  latter 
having  lain  some  competent  time  in  salt,  dried  iP 
the  sun  or  smoke.  We  shall  therefore* speak'  of 
■each  of  these  apart ; and  first  of  the  ' » ■'*  » 
Fishery,  Green  cod.  The  chief  fisheries  for 
green  cod  are  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  isle  of  St.  Petre,  and 
the  isle  of  Sable,  to  which  places  vessels  resort 
from  divers  parts  both  of  Europe  and  America. -The 
most  essential  part  of  the  fishery,  is  to  have  a 
master  who  knows  how  to  cut  up  the  cod,  one 
who  is  skilled  to  take  the  head  oft’  properly,  and, 
above  all,  a good  salter,  on  which  the  preserving 
them,  and  consequently  the  success  of  the  voyage, 
depends.  ■ The  l^t  season  is  from  the  b^;umiag  of 
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February  to  the  end  of  April ; the  fiab»  which  m 
the  winter  r^ire  to  the  detest  water,  coming^  then 
on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely.  What  is 
cangfatfrom  March  to  Jane  keeps  well,  bat  those 
taken  in  July,  August,  and  September,  when  it  is 
warm  on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  spoil  soon.  Ereiy 
fisher  takes  but  one  at  a time  : the  m<»t  expert 
will  take  from  390  to  400  in  a day  ; but  that  is  tbe 
most,  the  weight  of  the  fish,  and  the  great  coldness 
on  tbe  bank,  fatiguing  very  much.  As  soon  ^s  the 
cod  are  taken,  the  head  is  taken  off ; they  are 
opened,  gutted  and  salted,  and  the  salter  stows 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head  to  tail,  in  beds 
a latbom  or  two  square  ; laying  layers  of  salt  and 
fish  alternately,  but  never  mixbg  fish  caught  os 
different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three  or 
four  days  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced 
in  another  part  of  the  ship,  and  salted  again ; 
vbere  they  remain  till  the  vessel  is  loaded.  Some- 
times they  are  cut  in  thick  pieces,  and  put  up  in 
barrels  for  the  conveoimey  of  carriage 

Fishery,  dry  cod.  Tbe  principal  fishery  for  dry 
cod,  is  from  cape  Rose  to  the  bay  des  Exports, 
along  the  coast  of  Placentia,  in  which  compass 
there  are  divers  commodious  ports  for  tbe  fish  to  be 
dried  in.  These,  though  of  the  same  kind  with  tbe 
fresh  cod,  are  much  smaller,  and  therefore  fitter 
to  keep,  as  the  suit  {renetrates  more  easily  iuto 
them.  The  fishery  of  both  is  much  alike,  only 
.this  latter  is  more  expensive,  as  it  takes  up  more 
time,  and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet  scarce  half 
so  much  salt  is  spent  in  this  as  in  the  other.  The 
bait  is  herrings,  of  which  great  quantities  are  taken 
,on  the  coast  of  Placentia.  When  several  vessels 
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meet  ami  intend  to  tish  in  the  same  p6rt',  he  whose 
shalloop  first  touohes  ^mind,  becomes  intitled  to 
the  quality  and  privileges  of  admiralt  he  has  the 
choice  of  his  station,  and  the  refusal  of  all  the 
wood  on  the  coast  at  his  arrival.  As  fast  as 
t^e  masters  arrive,  they-  unrig  alli  their  vessels; 
leaving  nothing  but.  the  shrouds  to  sustain  the 
masts,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  provide  a 
tent  on  shore,  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  and 
sails  .over  them,  with  a scaffold  of  great  trunkd 
of  pines,  twelve,  fffle^,  siicleen,  and  often  twehf3i» 
feet  high,  conomonly  from  forty  to  nxty  feet  long, 
and  about  one  third  as  much  in  breadth  White 
the  scaffold  is  preparing,  the  crew  are  fishing,  and 
as  fast  as  they  catch  they  bring  their  fish  a6honei$ 
open  and  salt  them  upon  moveable  benches  ; 'b(^ 
tlie  main  salting  is  performed  on.  the  sc^Sbld. 
When  the  fish  have  taken  salt,  they  wash  and  hang 
them  to  drain  on  rails ; when  drained,  they  aro  laid 
on  kinds  of  stages,  which  are  small  pieces  of  wood 
laid  across,  and  covered  with,  branches  of  troaa 
having  the  leaves  stripped  off,  for  the  passage  of 
the  air.  On  these  stages  they  are  disposed,  a ikh 
thick,,  head  against  tail,  with  the  back  uppermost, 
and  are  turned  carefully,  four  times  every  twenty^ 
^four  hours.  When  they  begin  to  dry,. they  are  kud 
in  heaps  ten  or  twelve  tliick,  in  order  to  retain  their 
warmth  ; and  every  ilay  the  heaps  are  enlarged, 
till  they  become  double  their  bulk ; and  then  two 
heaps  are  joined  together,  which  they  turn  every 
day  as  before;  lastly,  th^  are  salted  again,  be* 
ginning  with  those  first  salted,  and  being  laid  in 
huge  piles,  they  remain  in  that  situation,  till  they 
are  carried  on  board  the  ships,  .where  they  are  laid 
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en  .'^M  brandies  of  trees  disposed  fof  that  purpose, 
.upon  the  baHast,  and  rouiid  the  ship,  with  mats  Co 
prevent  their  contracting  any  moisture. 

«7  There  arc  four  kinds  of  commodities  drawn  fVooi 
< eod,  via.  the  sounds,  the  tongues,  tiie  roes,  and 
, the  oil  extracted  from  the  liver.  The  first  is  salted 
at  the  fishery,  together  with  the  fish,  and  put  op 
hi  barrels  of  trout  6 to  TOO  pounds.  The  tongues 
are  done  in  like  manner,  and  brought  in  barrels 
from  4 to  BOO  pounds.  The  roes  are  also  salted 
in  barrels,  and  serve  to  cast  into  the  sea  to  draw 
,fish  tog^ether,  and  particularly  pilchards.  The  oil 
: homes  in  bairels,  from  400  to  520  pounds,  and  is 
used  in  dressing  leather.  The  Scots  catch  a small 
r kmd  of  cod  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  and  all  along 
the  Morray  Firth  on  both  sides  ^ as  also  m tiie 
' Firth  of  Forth,  Clyde,  See.  whidi  is  much  esteemed. 
■They  salt  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  upon  rocks,'  and 
sometimes  in  the  chimney.  They  also  enre  skait, 
and  other  small  fish  in  the  same  manner,  but  most 
of  these  are  for  home*consnmptionr 

FfSHEBir,.  Iferring.  Herrings  are  chiefly  fbemd 
in  the  North  l^ea.  They  are  a fish  of  passage,  and 
hommonly  ^in  shoals,  being  very  fond  of.foHow- 
• ing  fire  or  light,  and  in  their  passage  they  resemble 
a idnd  of  lightning.  About  the  beginning  of  June, 
>an.  incredible  shoal  of  herrings,  probably  much 
. larger  thur  the  land  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
<come  from  the  north  on  the  surface  of  the  sea: 
their  approach  is  known  by  the  hovering  of  sea- 
fowl  in  expectatkm  of  pr^y  and  by  the  smoothness 
of  the  water. 

Fishsev,  Mackrel.  The  maokrel  are  fbuiid  in 
; shoals  , ill  the  ocean,  but  especially  on  the 
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French  and  English  coasts.  They  enter  the  Eng- 
lish channel  in  April,  and  proceeding  as  the  sumtner 
advances  ; about  Jane,  they  are  on  the  coasts  of 
Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy^  Picardy,  &c.  whera 
, the  fishery  is  most  considerable.  They  are  taken 
:either  with  a lineor  nets : the  latter  is  preferable; 
and  is  usually  performed  in  the  night>time.  They 
are  pickled  two  ways,  first  by  opening  and  gutting 
them,  and  cramming  their  bellies  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible with  salt,  by  means  of  a stick,  and  then  laying 
-them  in  rows  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  strewing 
salt  between  each  layer.  The  second  way  is  putting 
them  directly  into  tubs  full  of  brine,  made  of  skit 
and  fresh  water,  and  leaving  them  to  steep  tfil  they 
have  taken  salt  enough  to  keep.  After  this,^  they 
are  barrelled  up  and  pressed  close  down.  ^ * 
Fishery,  Pilchard.  The  chief  pilchard  fisheries 
are  along  thecoasts  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  along  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. Thatof  Dalmatia  is  veiy  plentiful : that  on 
the  coasts  of  Bretagne  employs  annually  about  ^300 
ships.  The  pilchards  caught  on  our  coasts,  though 
bigger,  are  not  so  much  valued  as  those  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  owing  principally  to  their-  hot 
being  so  thoroughly  cured.  They  naturally  follow 
the  light,  which  contributes  much  to  the  facdrty  of 
the  fishery  : the  season  is  from  Jnne  to  September. 
On  the  coasts  of  France  they  make  use  of  the  roes 
of  die  cod-fish,  as  a bait,  which  thrown  into  the 
sea  makes  them  rise  from  the  bottom,  and  run  ihto 
the  nets.  On  our  coasts  there  are  {icrsons  posted 
ashore,  who,  spying  by  the  colour  of  the  water 
■ where  the  shoals  are,  make  signs  to  the  boats  to  go 
janaong  them  to  cast  their  nets.  When  taken,  they 
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are  brought  on  shore  to  a warehouse,  where  they; 
are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  supported  with  backs 
and  sides  ; apd  as  they  are  pUed,  they  salt  them 
with  bay  salt,  in  which  lying  to  soak  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  they  run  out  a deal  of  blood,  with  duty 
pipkle  and  bittern : then  they  wash  them  clean  in 
seU)>W£iter,  and  when  dry,  barrel  and  press  them 
hard  down  to  squeeze  out  the  oil,  which  issues  out 
a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  The  Cornish 
men  obserye  of  the  pilchard,  that  it  is  the  least  fish 
ip^ize,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  of 
apy  they  take  out  of  the  sea. 

Fishery,  Sa,lmon.  The  chief  salmon  fisheries  in 
Europe  pre  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
the  rivers,  and  sea-coasts  adjoining  to  the  river 
mouths,  ^hpse  most  distinguished  for  salmon  in 
.Sicptland,  are  the  river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay, 
th.e  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Bewley, 
^c,  in  most  of  which  it  is  very  common  about  the 
liieight  of  summer,  especially  it'  the  weather  happen 
to  be,  yery  hot,  to  catch  four  or  five  score  of  salmon 
at  a draught,  The  chiet*  rivers  in  England  for 
sahpuu  ar^  the,  Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and 
ll^  Thttmes. ..  The  &hing  usually  begins  about 
January,  and  in  Scotland  they  are  obliged  to  cease 
■ about  the  15th  of  August,  because,  as  it  is  then 
supposed  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn,  it  would  be 
the  rivers  to  continue  fishing  any 
lopger.  If  is  performed  with  nets,  and  sometimes 
with  p kind  pf  locks  or  wears  ipade  on  purpose, 
w)fioh  pr  certaip  places  ha,ve  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  impelled  by 
any  force  in  a contrary  direction  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  they  may  give  way  and  open  ^ little 
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at  the  point  of  contact,  and  immedisdely  shat  {^[ain;, 
closiDg  the  angle.  The  salmon,  therefore,  coming 
up  into  the  rivers,  are  admitted  into  these  grates, 
which  open,  and  suffer  them  to  pass  through,  but 
shut  again,  and  prevent  their  return.  Salmon  are 
also  caught  with  a spear,  which  they  dart  into 
them,  when  they  see  them  swimnung  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  is  customary  likewise  to  eatch 
them'  with  a candle  and  lanthotn,  or  wisp  of  straw 
Set  on  fire ; for  the  fish  naturally  following  the 
light,  are  struck  with  the  spear,  or  taken  in  a net 
spread  for  that  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a sudden 
jerk  from  the  bottom.  When  the  salmon  are 
taken,  the  method  of  curing  is  this,  they  open' them 
along  the  back,  take  out  the  entrails  and  gills  and 
cut  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  bones,  endeavouring 
to  make  the  inside  as  smooth  as  possible,  then  salt 
the  fish  in  large  tubs,  for  the  purpose,  where  they 
lie  a considerable  time  soaking  in  brine,  and  about 
October  they  are  packed  close  up  in  barrels,  and  sent 
to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have  also,  in  Scotland,  a great  deal  of  salmon 
salt^  in  the  common  way,  which,  after  soaking  in 
brine  a competent  time,  is  well  pressed,  and  then 
dried  in  smoke : this  is  called  kipper,  and  is  ctuefiy 
made  for  home  consumption,  and,  if  properly  cured 
and  prepared,  is  reckon^  very  delicious. 

Fishery,  Sturgeon.  The  greatest  stuigeon- 
fishery  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  the  Muscovites  employ  a great  number 
of  hands,  and  catch  them  in  a kind  ofinclosure 
formed  by  large  stakes,  representing  the  letter  Z, 
repeated  several  times.  These  fisheries  are  open 
pp  the  side  next  the  sea,  and  close  on  the  other 
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wJuoil  means  fish,  ascending  in  its  seaknl 
up  the  ri?er,  is  embarrassed  in  these  narrow  an- 
gular retreats,  and  so  is  easily  killed  with  a harping*- 
iron.  Stui^a>ns,  when  fresh,  eat  deliciously,  and 
ia  order  to  nvake  them  keep,  they  are  salted  or 
pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  c:^  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  great  object  of  this 
fishery  is  the  roe,  of  which  the  Muscovites  are  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  of  which  is  made  the  caviare  or* 
kavia,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Italians.  * 

, Fu>nERY,  Whale-  Whales  are  chiefly  caught  in 
the  North  sea:  the  largest  sort  are  found  about 
Greenland,  or  Spitzbergen.  At  the  first  discovery 

of  this  country,  whales  not  being  used  to  be  distori^ 
ed)  frequently  came  into  the  •very  bays,  and  were 
accordingly  killed  almost  close  to  the  shore,  so 
that,  the  blubber  being  cat  ofi*  was  immediately 
boil^  into  oil  on  the  spot.  The  ships  in  those  times 
tpok  in  nothing  hut  the  pure  oil  and  the  fins,  and 
pll  the  business  was  executed  in  the  country,  by 
>vhich  means  a ship  could  bring  home  the  produfA 
pf  many  more  whales  than  she  can  according  to 
the  present  method  of  conducting  this  trade.  The 
fishery  also  was  then  so  plentiful,  that  they  were 
oblig^  sometimes  to  send  other  ships  to  fetch  off 
the  oil  they  bad  made,  the  quantity  being  more 
than  the  fishing  ships  could  bring  away.  Time 
however,  and  change  of  circumstances,  have  ef- 
fected that  alteration  in  the  concern  which  in  every 
similer  case  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  The  ships 
coming  in  such  numbers  from  Holland,  Denmark, 
Hambuig,  and  other  Northern  countries,  in 
addition  to  the  English,  who  were  the  first  dis- 
coverers of , Greenland,  the  whales  disturbed,  and 
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gradually,  as  fish  ofteti  do,  forsaking  %he  place, 
were  not  to  be  killed  sO  ftear  the  shore  as 
bat  ai'e  now  fbnnd^  and  have  been  so  ever  i^ce,  in 
the  openings  and  spaces  among  the  ice,  where  th^ 
have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go  sometimes  a 
great  many  leagues  from  the  shore. 

The  whale  fishery  begins  in  May,  and  continues 
allJune  and  Jnly;  and  whether  the  Ships  have 
good  or  bad  snccess,  they  mtist  ^mO  hWay’  hhd 
get  clear  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of  Aii^st ; So'  that 
in  the  month  of  Septcmbel',  tt  fertb^,  they  may 
be  expected  home : but  a ship  that  nmets  With  k 
ibttunate  and  early  fishery  in  May,  maj^  ietum  in 
June  olr  July;  ■ ' 

■ The  manner  of  talcing  Whales  at  present  is  as 
follows.  As  soon  as  the  fishermen  hear  the  whahfe 
below,  they  cry  out  fall ! fall ! and  every  ship 
gets  out  its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
six  or  seven  men  : they  row  till  they  come  pretty 
near  the  whale,  then  the  harpooner  strikes  it  with 
tile  haipoon.  This  requifes  great  dexterity,  fof 
through  the  bone  of  his  head  there  is  no  sti^hg, 
but  near  his  spout  there  is  a soil  piece  of  fiesh,  into 
which  the  iron  sinks  with  ease.  As  soon  as  he  ii 
struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope  enough  % 
otherwise,  when  he  goes  down,  as  he  frequently 
does,  he  would  inevitably  sink  the  boat : tiiis  rope 
he  draws  with  such  violence,  tirnt  if’  it  were  not 
well  watered,  it  would,  by  its  iriCtion  against  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.  The  '*Ktie 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven  fathoms 
long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner:  it  is  made  of 
the  finest  and  softest  hemp,  that  it  may  slip  the 
easier : ip  this  they  jtnn  a heap  of  lines  of  90  or  100 
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fathoms  «acb,  and  when  there  are  not  enough  hi 
one  kiQg-boat,  they  borrow  from  another.  The 
mOn  at  the  hehn  observes  which  way  the  rope  g^oea» 
and  steers  the  boat  accordingly,  it  may  run 
exactly  out  before;  for  the  whale  mns  away  with 
file  line  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  he  would 
set  the  boat,  if  it'  were  not  kept  straight.  When 
the  whale  is  stuck,  the  other  long-boats  row  before* 
and  observe  which  way  the  line  stands,  and  some- 
times pull'  it : if  they  fed  it  stiff,  it  is  a sign  the 
whale  still  pulls  in  strength  ; but  if  it  hangs  loose 
and  the  boat  lies  equally  hig^  before  and  behind 
upon  the  water,  they  pull  it  in  gently,  but  take 
care- to  coil  it  so,  that  the  whale  may  have  it  again 
easily  if  he  recovers  strength : they  take  care  how- 
ever, not  to  give  him  too  much  Une,  because  be 
nonietimes  entangles  it  about  a rock,  and  pulls  out 
the  harpoon.  The  fat  whales  do  not  sink  as  soon 
as  dead,  but  the  lean  ones  do,  and  come  up  some 
days  afterwards.  As  long  as  they  see  whales,  they 
IcRBe  no  frme  in  cutting  up  what  they  have  taken, 
but ^ keep  ' fishing  for  others:  when  they  see 

l}0  'more,  or  have  taken  enough,  they  begin  with  - 
taking  off  the  fat  and  whiskers  in  the  following 
manner.  The  whale  being  lashed  along  side,  they 
lay  it  on  one  side,  and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the 
bead,  and  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  which 
togedier  with  the  fins,  is  struck  off,  soon  as  he  is 
taken,  to  keep  those  extremities  above  water.  On 
the  off  side  of  the  whale  are  two  boats  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  fat,  utensils,  and  men  that  might 
otherwise  fall  into  the  water  on  that  side.  These 
precautions  being  taken,  three  or  four  men,  with 
irons  at  their  feet,  to  prevent  slipping,  get  on  tha 
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whale,'  and  begin  to  cnt  out  pieces  of  about  three 
feet  thick,  and  eight  long,  which  are  haul^  up 
at  the  capstan  or  windlass.  When  the  fat  is  all 
got  off,  they  cnt  off  the  whiskers  of  the  upper  ww 
with  an  ax.  Before  they  cut,  ^ey  are  all  kid^ 
to  keep  them  firm,  which  also  fiicilitates  the  cutting, 
and  prevents  them  firoin  falling  in  the  sea.  When 
on  board,  five  or  six  of  them  are  bandied  together^ 
and  properly  stowed,  and>  after  all'  is  g<rt  off,  the 
carcass  is  turned  adi*ift,  and  devomred  by  the  bearsr 
who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion  as  the  largo 
pieces  of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  ; rest  of  the  crew  aiu 
employed  in  slicing  themi  smaller,  and  picking  out 
all  the  lean. . When'  this  is  prepared,  t^y  stow  it 
under  the  deck,  -where  it  lies  ^ the  fat  of  all  the 
whales  is  on  boards ' then  cutting,  it  still  smaller, 
they  put  it  up  in  tubs  in  the  bold^  cramming  then 
very  full  and  close.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is  to  he  . boiled  and 
melted  down  into  train  oil,  • 1. ^ f 

Besides  these  fisheries^  tliere  are  seiml  othWs 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  North 
Seas,  which,  although  not  much  the  sul^t  of 
merchandize,  nevertheless  employ  great  numbers 
both  of  ships  and  men;  as,  1.  The  oyster  fishing 
at  Colchester,  Feversham,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
Swales  of  the  Medway,  and  in  all  the  creeks  bet- 
iween  Southampton  and  Chichester,  whence  they 
are  carried  to  be  led  in  pits  about  Wevenboe,  and 
other  places.  ^ ti 

2.  The  lobster  fishing  all  along  the  British  chan, 
nel,  the  Firtli  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  North* 
umberland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  whenoc 
great  quantities  are  brought  to  Loiidon  j . andj  last- 
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ly,  the  fishing  of  the  pot>asb,  fin-fish,  sea-nnicorn, 
sea-horse,  and  the  seal  or  dog-fish,  all  which  are 
fonnd  in  the  same  seas  with  the  whales,  and  yield 
blubber  in  a certain  degree ; besides,  the  horn  of 
the  unicorn  is  as  estimable  as  ivory,  and  the  skins 
of  the  seals  are  particularly  useful  to  trunk -makers. 

FrsHiNO,  in  general,  the  art  of  caitching  ffebj 
whether  by  means  of  nets,  or  of  si)ears,  lines,  rods, 
and  hooks.  By  several  statute^  it  is  provided,  that 
no  persons  shall  fish  in  any  pond  or  moat,  without 
the  Owlier’s  consent,  on  pain  of  three  months  im^ 
prisohment ; nor  shall  any  one  take  fish  in  a river 
without  licenbe' obtained  ^m  the  owner,  upon  for- 
feiture of  10s.  to  the  poor,  and  triple  damages  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  to  be  levied  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  by  distress  and  sale  cif  goods.  The  nets, 
and  other  implements,  belon^ng  to  poachers,  may 
be  seized  by  the  owners  of  rivers,  &c.  Fishing 
performed  by  a rod,  line,  and  hook,  is  called 
angling.  See  Angling. 

■ Fits  of  easy  reflection,  8cc.  in  optics.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  calls  the  successive  disposition  of  a ray  to 
Ibe  reflected  through  different  thicknesses  of  a plate 
ftf  air,  of  any  other  substance,  the  returns  or  fits  of 
easy  reflection,  and  the  disposition  of  the  same  ray 
to  be  tiansmitted  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
intervening  spaces,  returns  or  fits  of  easy  trans- 
inission.  Thus,  a ray  of  light  is  in  a fit  of  easy 
feflection,  when  it  falls  on  a plate  of  any  kind  of 
matter,  whose  thickness  is  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
series  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  taking  the  smallest  thickness 
capable  of  reflecting  such  ray  for  unit ; and,  in  the 
teme  way,  it  is  in  one  of  its  fits  of  easy  transmission 
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whra&e  thickness  is  one  of  the  tecixis  of  the  series 
4,  6,  8,  &c.  See  Optics. 

Fixed  AIR.  See  Carbonic  acic^ 

Fixed  See  Star. 

Flag  is  more  particularly  used  at  sea ; for  the 
colours,  ancients,  standards,  &c.  borne  on  the  tops 
of  the  masts  of  vessels,  to  notify  the  person  whq 
commands  the  sliip,  of  what  nation  it  is,  and  whe« 
ther  it  be  equipped  tor  war  or.  trade.  The  admiral 
in  chief  carries  his  flag*  on  the  main- top ; the  vice- 
admiral  on  the  fore-top  ; and  the  lear-admiral  on 
the  raizzen-top.  When  a council  of.wer  is  to  be 
held  at  sea,  if  it  be  on  board  the  admiral,  they  hnng 
a flag-  in  the  main-shrouds ; if  in  the  vice-a4mir^« 
in  fore-shrouds ; and  if  in  the  rear-admiral,  in  the 
mizzen-shrouds.  Besid.es  the  national  flagj.  mfx? 
chant-ships  frequently  bear  lesser  flags  op  .the 
mizen-mast,  with  the  arms  of  the  .where  the 
master  ordinarily  resides;  and  on  the  for&:ina^t< 
with  the  arms  of  the  place  where  the  person  who  - 
freights  them  lives. 

Flag,  to  lower  or  strike  the,  is  to  pull  it  down 
upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of  the  respect,  of 
submission,  due  from  all  ships  or  fleets  inferior  tq 
those  any  way  justly  their  superiors.  To  lower  or 
strike  the  flag  iu  an  engagement  is  a sign  of  yield- 
ing. The  way  of  leading  a ship  in  triumph  is  tu 
tie  the  flags  to  the  shrouds,  or  the  gallery,  in  the 
hind  part  of  the  ship,  and  let  tliem  bang  down  to>, 
wards  the  water,  and  to  tow  the  v^sels  by  the 
stern.  Livy,  relates,  that  this  was  the  way  the.  |to- 
mans  used  those  of  Carthage.  ...  , 

Flag,  to  hang  out  the  white,  is  to  ask  quarter ; 
or  it  shows  when  a veased  is  arrived  Oh  U coast,  that 
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it  has  no  hostile  intention,  but  coines  to  trade,  or 
the  like.  The  red  is  a sign  of  defiance,  and 
battle. 

Flag  officers,  those  who  command  the  several 
squadrons  of  a fleet ; such  are  the  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  and  rear-admirals.  The  flag-officers  in 
our  pay,  are  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue.  See  Admiral; 

Flag  ship,  a ship  commanded  by  a general  or 
flag-officer,  who  has  a right  to  carry  a flag,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  secondary  vessels  under  the 
command  thereof. 

. Flagellantes,  whippersj  in  church-history,  cer- 
tain enthusiasts  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
maintained,  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins 
without  flagellation,  or  whipping.  Accordingly, 
they  walked  in  procession,  preceded  by  priests  car- 
rying the  cross,  and  publicly  lashed  themselves, 
till  the  blood  dropped  from  their  naked  backs. 

Flageolet,  a little  flute,  used  chiefly  by  shep- 
herds, and  country-people.  It  is  made  of  bo\,  or 
other  hard  wood,  and  sometimes  of  ivory,  and  has 
six  holes  besides  that  at  the  bottom,  the  mouth- 
piece, and  that  behind  the  neck.  See  the  article 
Flute. 

Flail,  an  instrument  for' thrashing  com.  A flail 
consists  of  the  following  parts:  1.  the  hand-staiT, 
or  piece  held  in  the  thresher’s  hand ; 3.  the  swiple, 
or  that  part  which  strikes  out  the  corn ; 3.  the  cap- 
lins, or  strong  double  leathers,  made  iast  to  the  tops 
of  the  hand-staff  and  swiple ; 4.  the  middle  band, 
being  the  leather  thong,  or  fish-skin,  that  ties  the 
caplins  together. 

Flambeau,  a kind  of  large  taper,  made  of  hetinpea 
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by  pouriofip  n^ted  wa^i:  on  their  top^  and  Jeh 
tipg  it  run  down  to  the  bottom.,.  Thi&done,  they  lay 
them  to  dry ; after  which,  they  roll  them  on  a table, 
fmd  join  £our  of  them  together  by  means  of  a red- 
hot  iron ; and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  flanu 
beau  is  brought  tp  the  size  required,  .Flambeaus 
aro  qf  different  lengths,  and  made  either  of  white  or 
yellow,  wax.  . . • . , 

^ Fmme.  Simple  ignition  never  exceeds  in  inten- 
sity of  light  the  body  by  the  contact  of  which  ^is 
produced ; but  dame  consists  of  .volatile  indam- 
ntable  matter,  in  the  act  of  combustipu,  and  com- 
bination, .with  the  oxygen. of  the  atmosphere, 
hlany  metallic  substances  are  volatilized /by,  hei^ 
and  burn  with  a ffame,  by  contact  of  the  mr,ia  this 
pure  state.  Sulphur  iu  tbe  qct  of.  indanimation  is 
yolatilized,  and  in  that  state  it  uniteis . with  ..the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms.  Spu’UUBic  acid, 
which  see.  . . . ^ j ^ 

Fmm£n,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  q^^an 
order  of  priests,  uistituted  by  Romulus  or  Nuiua  j 
authors  not  being  agreed  on  this  head.,,, 

Fr.tNEp,  or  Flannep,  a loose  sort  of  woollen  stuJ^ 
not  crossed,  and  wove  op  q Ipom  with  two  treddli^ 
like  baize. 

Fi^ts,  in  music,  o kind  of . additional  i poles, 
which,  together  with  sharps,  serve  to.  remo^y^^ 
delects  of  musical  insteumente,  wbei‘eip,tei^eri|,*)^ 
moot  is  required,  ... 

Fmx,  ^ XiHMUt,  , , : . ! i.„n  IT  OL»i 

Flea,  pif/ejr,  in  zoology,  a gepus  of  ips^ts  1^- 
out  wipgs,  of  a roundish,  compiled  .hgfhif  h thq 
legs  are  three  pair,  and  formed  for,le^ing;<  the 
eyes  aro  (WO)  and  aimj>ie ; the  omofh  is 
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wanl;  die  ootonr  is  a deep  purple,’  approacbiug  to 
black.  The  flea  is  an  insect  which  infests  birds,  as 
Well ( as  quadrupeds,  and  lays  eggs,  called  nits: 
these. produce  a kind  of  nympha,  or  white  worms  ; 
which  after  some  time  are  transformed,  in  the  man- 
ner of  caterpillars,  into  perfect  fleas. 

Fleece,  Order  of  the  golden,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood instituted  by  Philip  II.  duke  of  Burgundy. 
These  knights  at  iirst  were  twenty-four,  besides  the 
duke  himself,  who  reserved  the  nomination  of  six 
more : but  Charles  V.  incr^ised  them  to  fifty.  He 
gave  the  guardianship  of  this  order  to  his  son, 
JPhilip,  king  of  Spain,  since  which  the  Spanish  mo- 
narcbs  are  chiefs  of  the  order.  The  knights  bad 
three  diflerent  mantles  ordained  them  at  the  grand 
solemnity,  the  collar  and  fleece. 

Fleecy  Hosiery,  a useful  kind  of  manufacture  in 
which  fine  fleeces’  of  wool  are  interwoven  into  a 
cotton  piece  of  the  common  stocking  texture.  Any 
ithing  manufactured  in  this  way,  has,  on  one  side, 
the>  appearance  of  common  hosiery,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  raw  wool. 

u f Fleet,'  coraSiouly  implies  a company  of  ships  of 
war,  belonging  to  any  prince  or  state : but  some- 
times it  denotes  any  number  of  trading  ships,  enr> 
ployed  in  a particular  branch  of  feommeree.  In 
sailing,  a fleet  of  men  of  war  usually  divide  into 
>three  squadrons ; the  admiraPs,  the  vice  admiral’s, 
and  the  rear  admiral’s  squadron,  all  which  being 
distinguished  by  their  flags  and  pendants,  aicto  put 
themselves,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  keeji  them- 
selves, in  th^  customary  places,  viz.  The  admiral, 
With  his  sqeadrmi,  to  sail  in  the  van,  that  so  he  may 
lead  the  way  to  all  the  rest  in  the  flsjr  tiftte,  by  the 
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«%btof  bis  flag  in  tbe  roaui<top  mast  bead  ; anchin 
the  night-time,  by  bis  lights  or  lanterns.  Tfab 
Tice-admiral  and  his  squadron,  are  to  sail  in 'the 
centre  or  middle  of  the  fleet;  the  rear-admiral  and 
the  ships  of  his  squadron,  to  bring  op  the  rear* 
Sometimes,  other  divisions  are  made,  and  those 
composed  of  the  lighter  ships,  and  the  best  sailors, 
are  placed  as  wings  to  the  van,  centre,  and  rear. 

Merchant-fleets  generally  take  their  denomina- 
tion from  the  place  they  are  bound  to,  as  th« 
“ Turkey- fleet,’*  “ East  India-fleet.”  These,  in 
times  of  peace,  go  in  fleets  for  their  mutual  aid  and 
assistance : in  time  of  war,  besides  tins  security,  they 
likewise  procure  convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to 
escort  them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound, 
or  only  a part  of  the  way,  to  a certain  place*  or 
latitude. 

Fleet-ditch,  a small  stream,  which,  rising  in 
the  adjacent  country,  passing  through  Clerkenwell, 
and  running  under  a market  to  which  it  gives 
name,  empties  itself  into  the  Thames,  on  the  right 
of  Bjackfriars-bridge,  in  London.  The  name 

fleet”  is  not  commonly  accounted  for ; but  it 
appears  to  originate  in  the  flowing  of  the  tide  of 
the  Thames  into  its  mouth,  a circumstance  more 
particularly  observable  near  that  river,  where 
alone  the  stream  is  so  called.  FletOf  from  the 
Saxon  Jleotj  signifies,  in  barbarous  Latin,  a place 
where  the  tide  comes  up. 

FixET-prison,  a gaol  to  which  persons  are  corn- 
mitted  by  the  courts  of  chancery  and  common- 
pleas;  or  in  which  they  are  confined  for  debt.  It 
has  its  name  from  a small  stream,  called  Fleet* 
ditch,  close  to  which  it  stands. 
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4uctk>a  which  sunounds,  noaiishe^,  9^  fertih^ 
the  seed  or  fruit*  in  its  earliest  state. 

Flowers,  in  chemistry,  a term  formerly  appUad 
to.  a variety  of  substances  procured  by  sublimadon, 
and  were  in  the  form  of  slightly  colouring  powdar : 
hence,  in  all  old  books,  we  find  mention  made  of 
the  fiowers  of  antimony,  areenic,  zinc,  and  bis- 
muth, which  are  the  sublimed  oxides  of  these  me- 
tals, eiiher  pure,  or  combined  with  a small  quantity 
of  sulphur:  we  have  also  still  in  use,  though  n^ 
generally,  the  terms  fiowers  of  sulphur,  benzoin,  &o. 

' Floates,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which  the  Fluoric 
acid  (which  see)  is  the  chief  ingredient,  Fluor 
spar,  denominated,  fiuate  of  lime,  which  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  many  countries,  and  is  very  ahun* 
dant  in  ]>erbyshire,  where  it  obtains  the  name  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  is  the  most  important  among  the 
fluates.  The  chief  properties  of  these  salts  are,  1. 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  them,  they 
emit  acrid  vapours  of  fluoric  acid,  which  corvodie 
glass.  2.  Wheu  heated,  several  of  them  phos- 
phoresce. 3.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
nor  altered  by  combustibles.  4.  They  combine  with 
silica  by  means  of  heat. 

> Fluid,  in  physiology,  an  appellation  giren  to  all 
bodies  whose  particles  easily  yield  to  the  least  par- 
tial pressure,  or  force  imprest. 

The  nature  of  a fluid,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  a solid,  or  hard  body,  consists  in  this,  that  it9 
particles  are  so  joosely  connected  together,  that 
they  readily  move  out  of  their  places,  when  pressr 
ed  with  the  least  force  one  way  more  than  another  j 
whence  philosophers  have  concluded,  that  these 
particles  are  exceedingly  mmute,  smooth,  and  roupd, 
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il  Wmg  otfeefT^se  impMsibl^  tliey  'sbduld  Wote 
tn'th  such  freedom  upon  Ifeast  inequality  df 
pressure. 

Those  particles,  cbnsidfered  SiefpiaY^tely , arecndoW’- 
cd  with  all  the  common  properties  ofihatler,  and  ath 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  motion  and  g^ravitatioh 
with  largfer  bodies.  To  inquire,  thd-Ofore,  into  the 
nature  of  fluids,  is  to  consider  what  Oppeai^nices  a 
collection  very  small  roithd  bodies,  subject  to 
these  laws,  will  exhibit  undeir  different  circum- 
stances. 

Fluids,  motion  of.  The  motion  of  fluids,  viz. 
tlieir  • descent  or  rise  below  or  above  the  cbmmori 
.surface  or  level  of  the  source  or  fmratain,  is  ttiused- 
either,  1.  ISy  the  hatuhil  ^tivify  or  pressure  Of  the 
fluid  contained  ih  the  reservoir,  or  flmhtain ; or,  2.' 
By  the  pressure  or  weigfht  of  flie  ait  on  the  SUrfhOe 
of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir,  When  it  is  at  the  same 
time  either  taken  off  or  diminished  on  some  pat*t  in 
aqueducts,  or  pipes  of  conduit.  3.  By  the  spring' 
or  elastic  power  of  compressed  or  condensed  air,  aS 
in  the  common  water  engine.  4.  By  the  force  of 
pistons,  as  m all  kinds  Of  forcing  pumps,  &c.  tf. 
By  the  power  jof  attraction,  as  in  the  casC  of  tides, 
&c. 

Fluor  spar,  the  native  fluate  of  lime,  from 
whence  is  obtained 

Fluoric  acid  : the  most  remarkable  property  of 
this  acid,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  corrodes  glass 
and  all  siliceous  bodies,  especially  when  hot,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  holds  silica  in  solution,  even 
when  in  a state  of  gas.  Hence  this  acid  has  been 
applied  to  etching  on  glass  vessels. 

Flute,  an  instrument  of  'mtisic,  the  simplest  ol^ 
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•U  those  of  the  wind  kind.  It  is  play^  on 
blowing’  it  with  the  mouth,  and  the  tones  or  notes 
are  changed  by  stopping  and  opening  the  holes, 
disposed  for  that  purpose  along  its  side.  The  an- 
tient  fistulse,  or  flutes,  were  made  of  reeds,  after« 
wards  of  wood,  and  lastly  of  metal : but  how  they 
were  blown,  whether  as  our  flutes,  or  as  hautboys, 
does  not  appear. 

It  is  plain  some  had  holes,  which,  at  first,  were 
but  few,  but  afterwards  increased  to  a great  num- 
b^,  and  some  had  none ; some  had  single  pip^, 
and  some  a combination  of  many,  p^cularly 
Pan’s  syringa,  which  consisted  of  seven  reeds 
joined  together  sidewise. 

' Flute,  German^  an  instrument  entirely  diflierent 
from  the  comman-flute.  It  is  not,  like  that,  put 
into  the  mouth  to  be  played,  but  the  end  is  stopped, 
with  a tampion,  or  plug ; and  the  lower  lip  is  ap> 
plied  to  a hole  about  two  inches  and  a half,  or  three 
inches,  distant  from  the  end.  This  instrument  is 
usually  about  a foot  and  a half  long  ; rather  bigger 
at  the  upper  end  than  the  lower ; and  perforated 
with  holes,  besides  that  for  the  mouth,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  stopped  and  opened  by  the  little  finger 
pressing  on  a brass,  or  sometimes  a silver  key  , like 
those  in  hautboys,  bassoons,  &c.  Its  sound  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  agreeable ; and  serves  as  a tre<^ 
Ue  in  a concert. 

Flutes  or  JiutingSy  in  architecture,  perpendicular 
channels,  or  cavities,  cut  along  the  shaft  of  a co- 
lumn, or  pilaster.  They  are  chiefly  effected  in  the 
Ionic  order,  where  they  had  their  first  rise  ; though, 
4uil^,  they  are  used  all  in  the  richer  orders,  as  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  j but  seldom  in  the  Doric, 
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and  scarcely  c?er  ia  the  Tuscan.  / .^ch.xolunD^ 
has  tweiity-four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hoUowed 
in  exactly  a quadrant  of  a circle : but  the  Doric 
has  but  twenty.  Between  the  flutes  are  little  spac^ 
that  separate  them,  which  Vitruvius  calls  stria^  aoijd 
we  lists : though,  in  the  Doric,  tLe  flu^  are, 
quently  made  to  join  to,  one  another,  without  any 
intermediate  space  at  all ; the  list  being  sharpened 
oif  to  a thin  edge,  whi<^  forms  jt.pArt  of^each  flute. 

Flux,  ageneraLb^,  ia  chemistry,  to  denolt 
any>substance  or'^raixture  .added  to.  assist  jo  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  The, fluxes  iQade  use  of  in  ex- 
periments consist  usually  of  alkalies,  which  render 
earthy  mixtures  fusible,  by  • converting  them  into 
glass;  or  by. converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
See  Olass.  , j *< 

Fluxions,  a method  of  calculation  invented  by 
sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this  brandi  of  inrdhematics, 
magnitudes  of  every  kind  are  supposed  to  be  gen^ 
rated  by  motion.  'I'his  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  curves,  in  finding  the  contents  of 
solids,  and  computing  their  surfaces ; in  flndiug 
the  centres  of  gravities  and  oscillation  of  different 
bodies ; the  attractions  of  bodies  under  different 
forms ; the  dhection  of  wind  which  has  the  greatest 
effect  on  an  engine  ; and  in  the  solution  of  many 
other  interesting  and  important  problems.  . 

Flyers,  in  architecture,  such  stairs  as  go  straight, 
and  do  not  wind  round  ; nor  have  the  steps  made 
tapering,  but  the  fore  and  back  part  of  each  stair, 
and  the  ends,  respectively  parallel  to  one  another; 
so  that  if  one  flight  do  not  cany  you  to  your  in- 
tended height,  there  is  a broad  half  spa^^  whence 
eei.  u.  . ■ S L . * 
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yon  b^h  Id  By  ag;«in,  with  steps  • of 

the  Same  length  and  breadth,  i«  before.  ' 

Plying,  the  progressive  motion  of  a bird,  ot* 
Gthcr  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid  air.  The  parts 
df  birds  chiefly  concerned  in  flying  are  ^ wings,' 
by  which  th^  are  sustained  tor  Wafted  along. 
tSil,  WiHoughbyj  fhiy,  and  many  others,  imagine  . 
to  be  principally  employed  ih  steering  and  taming 
the  body  in  the  air,  as  a rudder : but  Borblli  has 
pet  it  beyond  all  donbt,  that  this  Is  its  least  use,  and 
that  it  is  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  ascent  ami  descent 
in  the  ah* ; mid  to  obviate  the  vacillations  >of  the 
body  and  wings  : for  the  tnrtiing  to  this  Or  that 
aide  is  perforttaed  by  the  wings,  and  iholHritiOns  of 
the  body,  and  hut  very  little  %y  the  kel^  of  the  tad.* 
The  flying  of  a bird,  in  effect,  is  quite  a diflei-ent 
thing  ^m  the  rowing  of  a vessel.  Birds  do  not 
vibrate  their  wings  towards  the  tail,  as  oars  are 
struck  towards  the  stern,  but  waft  them  down- 
wards : nor  does  the  tail  of  the  bird'  cut  the  air  at 
right  angles,  as  the  rudder  does  the  water  ; but  is 
disposed  horteontally,  and  preserves  the  same  si- 
tuation what  Way  soever  the  bird  turns. 

In  a word,  as  a vessel  is  tamed  about  on  its 
centre  of  gravity  to  the  right,  by  a brisdc  applica^* 
tidn  of  the  oars  to  the  left,  so  a Wrd  in  beating  life 
air  with  its  right  iHng  alone,  towards  the  tail,  will 
turn  its  ibrt  part  to  the  left.  ' Thus  pigeons,  chang- 
&g  their  course  to  the  left.  Would  dab^r  with  thtdt*^ 
rij^  iVing,  keeping  the  other  almost  at  rest.  Birds 
of  a longmeck  ^ter  their  coarse  by  the  inolihatioiiis' 
of  their  head  and  neck,  which  altering  the  course . 
df  the  bird  Wfll  proceed  la  4 hew  'dt- 

reotioB»  . / 
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holds  liie  lege»  aad  sfringsi  wUh  e vioJieAt  irom 
Ihe  ground  .;  then  opens  and  expends  jo^tn  qf 
bis  wings,  so  as  to  n^e  % right  }ioe  perpendic^^ 
to  tlie  sides. of  his  body ; .thus.  the.  wingsb  ail 
the  feathers  therein,  constitute  one  continued  la* 
, mina.  Being  now  raised  a Utjtle  above  the  horiaoii, 
and  vibrating  the  wings  with  g^eat  loice  and  velo- 
city perpeadicularly  against  the  subject  air,  that 
duid  resists  those  successionSr  both  Irom  its  mitural 
inactivity  and  elasticity,  hy  means  of  which  the 
.whole  b^y  of  the  bird  is;  protruded.  The  resistr 
pnce  the  air  makes  to  the  virithdrawing  of  the  wing^ 
and  consequently  the  progress  of  the  bird,  will  be 
so  much  the  greater,  as  the  waft  ox  sfapolns  of  the 
£»n  of  the  wing  is  longer  : but  as  the  force  of  the 
wing  is  continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equiUbrio,  the 
bird  will  remain,  suspended  in  the  same  place  ; for 
the  bird  only  ascends  so  long  as  the  avch  of  air  the 
wing  describes,  makes  a resistance  equal  ,to  the 
excess  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  s/a  rare  as  to  give  way 
with  the  same  velocity  as  it  is  sWuefc  withal,  there 
will  be  no  resistaoce,.and  consequently  the  bird  can 
never  mount.  Birds  never  fly  upws^ds  in  a per- 
pendicular line,  but  always  in  a parabola.  r>  In  a 
direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artificial  tendency 
would  oppose  and  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the 
progress  would  be  very  slow.  In  a di.rect  dc^sceat 
they  would  aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall  wquld 
be  too  precipitate.  . • < 

FxYiNa,  Artijiml,  that  attempfed  by  men,  by  the 
assistance  of  mechanics.  The  .art  pf  laying  hb* 
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been  attempted  by  several  persons  in  all  a^.  The 
Leucadians,  ont  of  superstition,  are  reported  to  have 
had  a custom  of  precipitating  a man  from  a hig'h 
cliff  into  the  sea,  first  fixing  leathers,  variously  ex- 
panded, round  his  body,  in  order  to  break  his  fall. 
'Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  nearly  five  hundred  years 
ago,  not  only  affirms  the  art  of  flying  possible,  but  . 
assures  us,  that  he  himself  knew  how  to  make  an 
engine  wherein  a man  sitting  might  be  able  to  con* 
vey  himself  through  the  air,  like  ' a bird ; and  far- 
ther adds,  that  there  was  then  one  who  had  tried 
it  with  suci^ss : but  this  method,  which' consisted 
•of  a couple  of  large,  thin,  hollow  copper  globes; 
exhaust^  of  the  air,  and  sustaining  a person  who 
sat  thereon,  Dr.  Hook  shows  to' be  impracticable. 
The  philosophers  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign, 
were  much  busied  about  this  art.  The  famous 
bishop  Wilkins  was  so  confident  of  success  in  it, 
that  he  says,  he  does  not  question  but,  in  future 
ages,  it  will  be  as  usual  to  bear  a man  call  for  bis 
wings,  when  he  is  going  a journey,  as  it  is  now  to 
call  for  his  boots.' 

FLYiMO-army,  a small  body  under  a lieutenant  or 
major-general,  sent  to  harrass  the  country,  inter- 
cept convoys,  prevent  the  enemy  ’s  incursions,  cover 
its  own  garrisons,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarm.  ' ' 

•'  Flying-^*^,  a name  given  by  English  writers  to 
several  species  of  fish,  whidh,  by  means  of  their 
long  fins,  have  a method  of  keeping  themselves  out 
of  the  water  a long  time. 

Focus,  in  geometry  and  conic  sections,  a point 
where  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  a curve 
concur  and  meet. 
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4|g,99^  tbe^ur^ce  of  t^a?9r|h..  i > i> 

amongj^weUei:;^}  9 tbin  leaf  of  metal  placed 
^der  a pi^cioiis  9t09e>  ia  order  $o  make  it  look 
iranspav^, , aad  igfive:,  it  m agreeable  differeat 
colour,  either  deep  or  pale  ; thus,  if  you  want  a 
Stone  tq  be  of  a pale  colour«  .puba  i^ef  lhat  colour 
under  it;  if  you  would  .ba>voit<^P)  lay,  a,  dark 
one  undev  it.  These  ^Is  are  mAde  either  of  c<^per, 
gold,  nr  gold  and  sUverJflgethsp  ; cthe.  copper  ii^a 
are  €Q(nmoidy  known  by  the  name  of  Niuremherg 
or  Ctermap  b>i*s.  , ■»,<*/ 1/ 

FoLwafie  of  /ofiff^ng-giasset,  the  spreading  the 
'pJatesi  over,  after  they  aJ5e . polished,  with  quickr 
silver,  &c.  in  order  to  reflect, tl^  ima^>  Jt,  ia 
p^lormed  thus  : a thin  blotting  paper  is  spread  on 
the  t^le,:fod  sprinkled  with  flue  chalk  ; .and  then 
a fine  lamina  or  letuF  of  tin,  called  foil,  is  laid  ewer 
the  paper  ; upon  this  mercury  is  poured,  which*  is 
to  be  distribute  equally  o\<er  the  leaf  with  a hare»a 
foot,  or  cptt£Ui:v  over,  this  is  laid  a clean  paper,  and 
QTer  that  the  glass-plate,  which  is  pressed  . doom 
.with  tho^right-hand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently 
out  with  the , left : this  being,  done,  tbe  plate,  is  on-* 
yqred  with  a tliicker  paper,  and  laden  with  a greyer 
weight,  that  the  superfluous  mercury  may  be  driven 
out,  and  the  tin  adhere  more  closely  to  the  glass* 
.'yifhop  it  isdriecb  thei  weight  is  removed,  and*,  the 
fobkmg-glass,  is  complete.  5»k 

...Fojl^ots,  was  the  oorom<HA-eoimml  of  all^be 
inhabitants  of  a city  or,  town,  or  borough  ;.or  ac- 
. curding  to  %elman  the  .folkmote  was  aisoit  of 
COnual  parliammit  er  conYenfinn  of  , the  bishops, 
tbapes,  aldermen,  and  freemen  oo  every  Iday-'dayr 
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the  tmthinj  any  part 
. hedy  <^venieat  liquor  p wlucli  i« 

Vf  ijlaJ3y4i.>d^etioii  ^ 'heihsyvwatOTj  wine,  or  milk  )> 
^^ikd.>^.applyiDg>^ef'h«|j^<tstuffed  with'  herbs  ahd 
ipg^re<^ts»  swhk^  is  commoidy  adled  dry 

^'^0n'^j^Mxnao^^  eo^iasticaV  • wrhMSi  ler^e  . 
hwoitv  i&’vhujh  wBter  is  kdpt^t^^  baptiziog  of 
iofants,  or,  other  persons;^  It  is  so  called,  probably,' 
becamo  baptism  was  usually^  p^^rmed  among  the- 
primitive  Christian^ ' aC  springs  or  fountains.  In- 
process  of -tune  die  foiti:  came  to  be  used,  being 
placed  >ab the  lower  1 end  of  the  church,  to  mthnate, 
perhaps,)  that  baptism  is  the  rite  of  admission  intd^ 
thef  Christian  Chinch.  By  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  every  church  is  to  have  a font 
made  of  stone  ^ beeau^^  according  to  Durandas," 
the  water  which  typified  baptism  in' the  wilderness 
flowed  from  a ^ rock or,  rather,  because  Christ  is 
in  Scriptnre  called  the  corner-stone,  and  the  rock. 

Font,  or  Fodnt,  in  printing,  see  Fount.  ‘ 
cFooDyziifc  its  lai^est  sense,  direct  and  metapho- 
rical, whatever  is  taken  for  nouriidiment ; in  refer- « 
ence  to  the  animal  economy,  whatever  solid  or  H- 
quid^iment is  reemved  into  the  stomach';  and,  m' 
a more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 

i FooL,  acoordiiig  to  Mr.  Locked  is  a person  who^ 
makeffi  false/  conclusions. from  right ‘ princi^es ; 
whereas  a madmanf^on  the  • contrary , ) draws  right* 
conclusions  fiom^wSoBg  principles.^:  ^ 

>Foot,  a part  of  the  body  of  most  animals  wh«fe-^ 
on  they  stand.  Animals  are distinguished,  with 
respect  to.the  number^  of  theiri  feet,  into  h^di, 
twOffiMtcd;;-  Bioh  me -men  and  birds  y quudntp€d$y 
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fonr- footed ; such  are  most  land-animals:  and  muir 
tiptdesy  or  many-tboted,  as  insects.  The  re\itile- 
ktndyt  as  serpents,'  have  no  feet ; the  crab-kind  erf 
fish  bare  ten  feet ; hut  most  other  fishes  have  no 
feet  at  sdl  : the  spider,  mite,  and  fmlypns  have 
eight ; flies,  and  grass-hoppers,  have  six  feet. 
Animals  destined  to  swim,  and  water-fowl,  have 
their  toes  webbed  together,  as  the  g^ooseand  duck, 
&c.  The  fore-feet  of  the  mole,  rabbit,  &c.  are 
formed  for  digging  and  scratching  up  the  earth,  in’ 
order  to  make  way  for  their  head. 

Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a metre  or, 
measure,  composed  of  a certain  number  of  long  and 
short  syllables.  These  feet  are  commonly  reckoned 
twenty-eight  in  number,  of  which  some  are  sim- ' 
pfo,  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  syllables,  and< 
are  therefore  called  disyllabic  or  trisyllabic  feet; 
others  are -compound,  consisting  (d*  four  syllables,'' 
and  are  therefore  called  tetrasyllabic  feet. 

Foot  is  also, a long  measure,  or  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  12  inches. 

Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  digits,  and 
the  digit  into  10  lines. 

Foot  square,  is  the  same  measure,  botli  in 
breadth  and  length,  containing  144squai'e  or  super-, 
ficial  inchea  , - ' < .<: 

, Foot,  cubic  or  solid,  is  the  same  measure  in  ail 
the  three  (hmensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or 
thickness,  containing  1738  cubic  inches. 

Forage,  in  the  mititary  art,  denotes- hay,  oats;  > 
barley,  wheat,  grass,  clover,  brought  into  the 
c^p  by  the  troopers,  for  the  sustenance  of  their; 
horses.  Dry  finfage  is  the  hay,  oats,  dec.  delivered;. 
Out  of,44o.rinaga£mcs^  to  anfunny  in  garrison, 
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wnen  they  take  field,  befqre  the  gre^n 
is  siiljict^tly ‘grovvh  qp  to  supply  the  troops.  It 
the  Husinesfe  of  the  (juarter-maetee*  general  to  qp- 
pofht  the ‘method  of  forage,  and  post  proper  guards 
foV  the  security  of  the, foragers. 

Force,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  cau^  of  thc^ 
change  iu  the  sUte  of  a,  body,  when  being  at  vest 
it  begins  {d  move. 

"’  Fore- CASTLE  of  a ship,  that  part  where  the  fore- 
mast* stands.  It  Is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a bulk- 


Jjiead. 

FoREM4ST^of  a ship," a large  round  piece  of  tim- 
ber, placed  in  her  fore-part,  or  fore-casUe,  and  car- 
fyin^  the  foresail  and  fore  top-sail  yards.  Its 
feiigth  is  usually  3-9thsof  the  main-mast ; and  the 
fore-top  gallant-mast  is  half  the  length  of  the  fore- 
iop-mast.  See  Mast. 

Foremast-men  are  those  on  board  a ship  that 
lake  in  the  top-sails,  sling  the  yards,  furl  the  sails, 
b'0\fsc,  trice,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm. 

^ ‘ FoftEST,  in  law,  is  defined  to  he  a certaiu  territory 
erwoody  grounds,  and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged 
fbr  wlldheasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chage,  and  war-: 
ren,  to  rest'and  abide  under  the  protection  of  the 
king','  fbr  his  princely  delight,  hounded  with  linre- 
hioVeable  marks,  and  meres,  either  kndwn,  by  mas- 
ter of  record  or  prescriptiph  j teplenish^  with  wild 
beasts  of  venery,  or  cbaCe,  wiih  great  coverts. pF 
tert  for  the  said  beasts ; and  for  preservation  and 
cdntin nance  whereof,  with  tfie  vert,  and  venison, 
ihere  are,, certain  particular  {avVs,  privileges,  and 
officers.  • . . ' 

• Forests,  in  England,'  are  of  so.  great  antiquity, 
that,  excepting  the  New-for^t  in  Hainj^hire, 
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erected  1>y  William  the  Oonqneror,  and  Hampton* 
court,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  it  is  said,  that  there 
is  no  record  or  history  which  makes  wiy  certain 
mention  of  their  erection,  thoug'h  they  are  men- 
tioned by  several  writers,  and  in  divers  of*  our  laws 
and  statutes. 

There  are  sixty-nine  forests  in  Enufland,  thirteen 
ehaces,  and  eight  hundred  parks.  The  four  prin- 
cipal forests  are  New-forest,  Sherwood-forest,  Dean- 
forest,  and  Windsor  forest. 

' ' A forest,  strictly  taken,  oinnot  be  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  the  king,  for  no  other  person  but  the  king 
has  power  to  grant  a commission  to  be  justice  in 
eyre  of  the  forest ; yet,  if  he  grants  a forest  to  n 
subject,  and  that  on  request  made  in  the  chancery, 
that  subject  and  his  heirs  shall  have  justices  of 
the  forest,  in  whicli  case  the  subject  has  a forest  in 
law. 

Forest  towns,  in  geography,  certain  towns  of 
Swabia,  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and 
the  confines  of  Switzerland,  and  sul^ect  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  Their  names  are  Rhinefield, 
Secklngen,  Lauffenburg,  and  Waldshut. 

Fore-staff,  or  cross-staff,  an  instrument  used 
at  sea  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  It  is  called  fore-staff,  because  the  observer^ 
in  using  it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  object; 
whereas,  in  using  Davis’s  quadrant,  the  back  of  the 
observer  is  towards  the  object ; and  hence  its  deno- 
mination of  back-staff. 

■ Forestalling,  in  law,  buying  or  bargaining  for 
any  corn,  cattle,  victuals,  or  merchandize,  in  the 
way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  sold,  be- 
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fore  Aey  get  thither^  with  an  intoit  to  sell  the  same 
again  at  a t^beri  price.  ' « 

f;i  Forester,  a sworn  officer  of  the  forest,' appointed 
by  the  king’s  letters- patent,  to  walk  the  forest  at 
ail  hoars,  to.watoh  over  the  vert  and  venism ; also 
to  make  attachments  and  true  presentments  of  all 
trespasses  committed  within  the  forest. 

Forfeiture,  properly  signifies  the  effect  of  trans*i 
greasing  some  penal  law,  and  extends  to  lands,  or 
goods.  Forfeiture  differs  from  confiscation,  in  thati 
former  is.  more  general,  while  confiscation  is 
particularly  applied  to  such,  things  as  become  for<« 
foiled  to  the  king’s  exchequer ; and  goods  confia* 
pated,  are  smd  to  be  such  as  nobody  claims. 

. Forficvla,  the  earwig,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order- coleoptera,  containing  eighteen  species,  of 
which  the  forficula  auricularia  is  very  common  iu 
wet  ground,  ripe  firuit,  and  old  wood  ; and  has  beeq 
occasionally  found  to  creep  into  the  ears  of  such 
as  sleep,  in  the  open air;  when  it  is  easily  do* 
atroyed  by  dropping  into  tbe  ear  either  a little  oil 
or  spirits,  or  both. The  eggs  are  white  and  oval; 
and  large  for  the  sixe  of  the  insect  ;<  they  are  found 
deported  in  damp  situations,  and  generally  under 
stones.  The  parent  is  more  provident  of  tfie  your^ 
larvic  than  insects  generally  are,  brooding  ovew 
Ihem  for  several  hours  in  the . day,  after  tbe  maa-i 
her  of  birds.  • ■ t / 

Forge,  properly  signifies  a little  furnaoe,  wherein 
snnths  and  other  artificers  of  ifoa  or  steel,  beat 
their  metals  red-hot,,  in  order  to  soften  and  render 
them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on  the  anifik 
Forge  is  also  used  for  a large  furnace,  wherein 
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irbn*ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted'down;  'ot* 
it  is  more  properly  applied  to  another  kind  of  faiv. 
nace,  wherein  the  iron-ore^  melted  down  and  sepa<. 
rated  in  a former  furnace,  and  then  cast  into  sows 
and  pigSf  is  heated  and  fused  over  a^in,  and  beaten 
afterwaixls  mth  large  hammers,  ami  thds  rendered 
more  soft,  pure,  ductile,  and  fit  for  use.  Of  these 
there  are  two  kinds:  the  first  is  called  the  finery, 
where  the  pigs  are  worked  into  gi’oss  iron,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  second,  which  is  oalled  the  chaferjr^ 
w here  it  is  farther  wrought  into  bars  fit  for  use. 

Forgery,  an  offence  which,  at  common  law,  is 
punishable  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory, 
and  by  statute,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  with 
death.  A forgery,  to  be  capital,  consists  in  affixing 
the  name  of  an  individual,  in  a manner  purporting 
to  be  his  hand  - writing,  to  a paper,  the  contents  of 
which  tend  to  the  injury  of  his  estate. 

Forging,  in  sinithery,  the  beating  or  hammering 
iron  on  the  anvil,  after  having  first  made  it  red-hot 
in  the  forge,  in  order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms, 
and  fashion  it  into  works.  There  are  two  ways  of 
forging  and  hammering  iron ; one  is  by  the  force 
of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are  usually  several  per- 
sons employed,  one  of  them  turning  the  iron  and 
hammering  likewise,  and  the  rest  only  hammeiing. 
The  other  way  is  by  force  of  a water-mill,  which 
raises  and  works  several  huge  hammers  beyond  the 
force  of  man  ; under  the  strokes  whereof  the  work- 
men present  large  Inmjis  or  pieces  of  iron,  which 
are  sustained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at  the 
other  by  iron-chains  fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
forge. 

This  -last  way  of  forging  is  only  used  in  the 
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largest  worloi,  as  anchors  for  ships,  which  usuaHy 
weigh  seroral  thousand  pounds.  For  the  lighter 
works,  a single  man  serves  to  hold  heat,  and  tnm 
with  one  hand,  while  he  hammers  vrith  tiie  other. 

Every  purpose  the  work  is  deseed  for,  requires 
its  proper  beat ; for  if  it  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel 
the  weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  smiths  call  it, 
when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  hammer ; and  if  it 
be  too  hot,  it  wiU  red-sear,  that  is,  break,  or  crack, 
nndertbe  hammer. 

The  ‘ several  d^prees  of  beats  the  smiths  giva 
tbdr  irons  are,  first,  a blood-red  heat ; secondly,  a 
white  flame-heat;  and,  thirdly,  a sparkling  or 
undding-faeat. 

Forlorn-hope,  in  the  military  art,  signifies  men 
detached  from  several  regfiments,  or  otherwise  ap- 
pointed, to  make  the  first  attack  in  the  day  of  bat* 
lie ; or,  at  a siege,  to  storm  the  counterscai'pe,  or 
xnonnt  the  breach.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
great  ; danger  to  which  they  are  unavmdably  ea- 
pseed ; hat  the  word  is  eld,  and  to  be  ob- 

solete. 

Form,  Printer’s  an  assemblage  of  letters,  words, 
tnd  lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  so  disposed  into  pages 
by  the  eompontor ; from  which,  by  means  of  ink 
and  a press,  the  printed  she^  are  drawn.  Every 
form  is  mdoaed  in  an  iron  chase,  wherein  it  is 
4imly  looked  by  «.  mtmber  of  pieces  of  wood, 
some  loiqr  navrsw,  and  others  of  the  form  of 
wedges.  There  are  two  forms  required  ibr  eferj 
sheet, one  for  each  aide;  and  each  form  consists  of 
inore«r  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  sise  of  the 
book. 

FoRMis.scii^  ia  chemistry,  the  acid  of  anhL 
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MiJaich  is  extracted  from  them  either  hy  ^^Uation 
«r.  npreseioa  with  water ; in  the  living  insect  it 
reddens  blue  flowers,  goes  ofl:  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour,  smelling  like  musk,  and  destroys  animplf, 
U^er  this  gaseous  form  it  is  c;^>able  of  serving 
economical  purposes  like  vinegar ; is  decomposed 
^ heat,  takes  oxygea  from  oxygraated 

nuuriatic  acid  ;., and  forms  salts  with  alkalies  and 
earths,  which  are  chrystaUizahle  and  not  deliques- 
cent. , ,, , . . 

••  F ORMicA,  the  ant,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
, hymeuoptera ; female  and  neuters  are  armed  with 
a conceded  sting  ; males  and  females  with  winga; 
neuters  wingless.  This  is  a gregarious  and  pro- 
verbially industrious  family,  consisting  like  b^s  of 
n^les,  females,  and  a third  ^kind^  which  aro  -yat 
called  neuters.  These  last  are  the  well  known  little 
insects  who  construct  the  nest,i:fr-  ant  hills,  who 
labour  with  such  unremitting  asaduhy  foi  the  sdp^ 
port  of  themselves  and  the  idle  umles-iatd  femidtlf 
and  who  gii^d  with  such  fcromty 
what  are  commonly  called  ants  eggs.  They/whh- 
der  about  all  day  in  search  or  materiaTis  for 

fliie  nest,  and  assist  each  other-  in  'bringing  - hbhie 
what  is  too  cunabersome  for^ueh  as  btrcafitternpied  h. 
^hey  every  day  bring  oiit  of  ihejrdest  and  expolc 
to  the  warmth  of  the  sun  the  newly  hatched  hcn^ 
and  feed-them  till  they  are  ahleto  prdvide  for  ^tben^ 
selves.  In  the  evenings  they t:  consume  together 
whatever  has  been  collected  during  the  day,;' and  do 
not  as  is  commonly  9upposed'l^> up  .store  for  the 
winter,^  hut- season  become 
torpid  and  die.  k 

- Forv,  in  foeitfiUl9ry4B%^a  snaR  fcrt'^ed  place, 
VOL.  II.  2 M 
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environed  on  s!l  sides  with  a moat,  rampart,  and 
parapet.'  Its  use  is  to  secure  some  hi|rh  ground,  or 
the  passage  of  a river,  to  make  go^  an'  sdvan* 
tageons  post,-  to  defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a 
siege,  &c.'  Forts  ire  made  of  difierent  figures  and 
extetit8,‘'according  as  the  ground  requires.  Some 
krO' fortified  with  bastions,  others  widi demi>bas> 
tiOns.  Some  again  are  in  form  of  a square,  others 
hf  a pentagon.  A fort  difiiers  from  a citadel,  as  this 
last  is  built  to  command  s<Mne  town. 

' FoRTiFiCAlTONj  ^liie  - art  of  fortifying  a town,  or 
^Her  place  f "or  of  putting  it  in  ituch  a posture  of 
defence,"  that  eviSry  onh  'of  its  parts  defends*,  and  is 
defttided,'by  some  other  parts,  means  of  rara- 
]itai^,  parapi^s/ moats,  and  other  bulwarks ; to  the 
'end,  that' a sm'airnumb(tf'  'or  then  wthin  may’ he 
kWe  to  dcfebd  themsdlves-  for  a coniiideralile'  time 
against  the  assauTfifof  a numdrotit  almy  without ; 
so  that  the  enehnyi^  in  attttdcing  them,  must  of  ne- 
'ci^ity sulfer-gT^  I^.  ■ - ' 

, Fortification  is  eithOr  ancient  ormod^,  regular 
^ iritegular.  ■ Ancient  fortHiCation, ' at  firtd,  con- 
aisteduf  walls  Or  defences  made  of  trunks,  andother 
bran^;hcs  oftre«,'  mixed  with  earth,-  to  secure  them 
♦against  the  attack^  of  the  enemy.  This  was  aflCT- 
wards  altered  to  stowfr- walls,  on  which  were"  raised 
hieh^t  vWrrksi  behind  which  they  made  use  of  their 
darts  and  ^iro ws  in  aecuritJ^  Modern  fortifii^on, 
is  fhat'Vvhich  is  'flanked  and  defended  by  Irastions 
and  dut-worfck-j  the  rampaiis  df  which*^  are  so  solid, 
that  they  cannot  he  heat  dovni  hut  by  the  cOntihtial 
lire  ^several  batteries  of  dannoil.'  Regifiar  forti- 
fication is  that  bnHt  in  a regular  polygoh,  the  sides 
and  angles  of  which  are  all  equal,  being  commonly 
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about  a musket-shot  ironi  each  other.  Irregular 
fortification,,  on  the  contrary^  is  that ’where,  the 
sides  and  angles  are  < not  uniforia,  equidistant,  or 
equal ; which  is  owing  -to  the  irregoiMity  .of'  the 
ground,  Talleys^  rivers,  hills,  and  ifae  like.*)V- 
/ The  principal  maxims  of  dbrtifi$»tkMi  'ture  the^  : 
1 . That  everjr  part  of  the  wmrks  he  seeuand  ctefended 
by  other  parts,  so  that  the-  onoto^.cimr  lodge  no 
where  without  being  - exposed^  tP  tl^v  fino;  of  4ha 
place.  2.  A fortress  shaidd^Hwatoand  -alk  places 
round  it ; and  therefore  all  the  out- works  ought  to 
be  lower  than  the  body  of, the  place.^,  3.  „Tho 
works  farthest  from  the  centre,  ought  idiaays  to  be 
open  to  those  more  near.  ..4..  No  line  oif  defence 
should  exceed  a point  blank  muskel-^shuM,  which  is 
abouf  .au  hundred  aud  tufen^  or.  an^  hundred  and 
twenty  rfive  , fathoms.  ^5. . , The  ...  more.  -,  acute  the 
angle  at  the  centre  is,  the  strooger.jvil|  be  ibe.place. 
6.  In  great  places,  dry  trenches  are,.pre£o»ble  to 
those  filled  with  water,  becav^  saUtc^  and 

succours  are  frequently ■nece^Mary.j  bti^,. in., small 
fortresses,  water-trenebes,-  that  (^nothe  drained, 
are  best,  as  standing  in  need  of  no  sailiqs.  Differ t 
ent  authors  recommend  .differeiit  methods  ofibr- 
tification;  but  the  principal  are  . those  of  Pagan  j 
Blondel,  Vauban,  and  Scheiter.  i . 

. Fortitude,  a quality  v of  the  mind,  sometimes 
but  erroneously  considered  as  the  same  with  courage. 
Courage  maybe  a virtue  .or  a vice : fortitude  is 
always  a virtue : we  speak  of  a desperate  cou- 
rage, but  never  of  a desperate  fortitude.  A mere 
contempt  of  danger  may  be  (»dled  courage,  and 
this  is  found  in  some  brutes  as  well  as  in  the 
human  race.  In  man  it  depeods  paitly  on  habit, 
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{uutly  on  fit^ogth  of  nerves,  and , partly  on 

p(’ i|^f^idera|ioa.  B^t  f<ntHude  is  Ibe  virtue  «f  sa 

ibiiided  on  a eeoae'of 
|ui(pour,;ai^  a n^ard  todutj*  i Tbe  motives  to  for- 
titu4e  a|i;OJuany  and  poweiiiiil,.and  this  virtue  ten<^ 
muf^.to  ti^itappiaess  of  the  ukdividual,  hy  girhig 
eo^pyosmeundproseaoe  aii'  aland,  and'keeptng'  the 
other  passipiHS  14  due  Soiwnlination.  - i 

t.  i^^,(^if»HUivBoEnaft  , aot^  a public  standing 
pl^i^hia  Rome,'  where  causes 

Mfcra  judJ#saliy4np)jif^  thb 

j^popla.  ^fg  - ^f{  ^ 

f.J^tOSsu.,;  any  thing  dug  «at  of 

th9;^r^;  v*dietheruthat‘  .ba  >its  natartd  or  its  acd« ' 
daixhd  sitttatHm;  ^7ihody^  of  :tbec  first  khid  being 
eafied  native,  ai^  one second  extranecKiSil'^tt*  '*' 

.'ih  vA'siSiTeT^^wrt^  are  aabstances-fottnd 
boused;,  in  Jthe7;e^bf  lying  oir  itasaH^^^^  ofd 
pbtiaieimple  slructuDeand  j^ewingnosignb  of  con^ 
tainmg  vesKls,  or^eimil^ing juices.  ' • 

1 .Hi  .Mxtraneoujs  fimik  ana  bodter  of>tbe‘^g^« 
ble-  or  animal  lungdoms,  acetdentally  buried  in  - tb4 
eurtb.''  i ■>  'xv  ..V,  i .,i* 

>9%  Of  the  -vegetable,  4fae  principal  kinds  are  *breeh'  ^ 
and  herbaceous  plants,  oT  the  parts  ofidieBei  - - 

^9;}Ofthe  animal  4bbre  are  four  ktUds  : ^1. 
shells  the - teetii,  or  bony-  patates  and  bond^ 

fishes;  Si  complete  fishes;; fob ^ bones MSf land' 
animals.'  » ' '-t.i.-;  » -n  ‘.mx: 

FouMonv,  or  rommar,  foe  art  of  casting  all  Sbtfo 


of  metals  into  difil^'ent  forms.  It  likewise  sigiiffieS 
foe  woik-house,  or  smelting  Wherbui  foedb^^ 
operations  are perfomted.  -f.r 
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‘ 'Foundery,  Letter,  or  casting  of  printing  letters. 
The  first  thing  requisite  is  to  prepare  good  steel- 
punches,  on  the  fate  of  which  is  drawn  the  exact 
shape  of  the  letter  with  pen  and  ink,  if  the  letter 
be  large ; or  with  a smooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle,  if  small;  and  then,  with  proper  grarers, 
the  cutter  digs  deep  between  the  strokes,  letting 
the  marks  stand  on  the  punch ; then  files  the  out- 
side, till  it  is  fit  for  the  matrice.  Ihey  have  a 
mould  by  which  to  justify  or  regulate  the  matrices, 
and  which  consists  of  an  upper  and  under  part, 
both  which  are  alike,  except  the  stool  and  spring 
behind,,and  a small  roundish  wire  in  the  upper  part 
for  making  the  nick  in  the  shank  of  the  letter. 
These  two  parts  are  exactly  fitted  into  each  other 
to  slide  backward  and  forward.  Then  they  justify 
the  mould,  by  casting  about  twenty  samples  of  let- 
ters, which  are  set  in  a composing-stick,  with  the 
nicks  towards  the  right  hand ; and  comparing 
these  every  way  with  the  pattern -letters,  set  op 
in  the  same  manner,  they  find  the  exact  measure  of 
the  body  to  be  cast.  Next  they  prepare  the  matrice, 
which  is  of  brass  or  copper,  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
and  of  a proportionable  thickness  to  the  size  of  the 
letter  it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  is  sunk  the  face 
of  the  letter  by  striking  the  letter  punch  the  depth 
of  an  n.  After  this,  the  sides  and  face  of  the  ma- 
trice are  justified,  and  cleared,  with  files,  of  all 
buncbings  that  have  been  made  by  sinking  the 
punch.  Then  it  is  brought  to  the  furnace,  which 
is  built  upright  of  brick  with  square  sides,  and  a 
stone  at  lop,  in  which  is  a hole  for  the  pan  to  stand 
in.  They  have  several  of  these  furnaces.  The 
metfd  of  which  types  are  formed  is  lead,  with  a 
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mixture  of  the  regulus  of  aQtimony,  or  such  other 
substance  as  the  letter  founder  approves.  These 
being  duly  mixed  and  melted  in  a large  cauldroD 
of  cast-iron,  by  cK)ntinued  stirring  with  an  iron 
ladle,  the  workmen  proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off 
into  small  troughs  of  cast-iron,  which  are  ranged 
to  the  number  of  tburscore  on  a lerd  platform 
faced  with  stone.  In  the  course  of  a day,  htleen 
hundred-weight  of  metal  can  be  prepared  in  tb^ 
manner.  ^ 

The  founder  must  now  be  provided  with  a ladle 
differing  from  other  iron  ladles  only  in  its  size, 
wi)icb  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  letter  he  is  to  cast. 
Before  he  begins  this  operation,  he  must  kindle 
•the  fire  in  his  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the  pan. 
If  it  be  a small  bodied  letter,  or  a tlrin  letter  with 
great  bodies,  that  he  intends  to  cast,  his  metal  most 
be  very  hot,  and  sometimes  red  hot,  to  make 'the 
letter  come.  taking  a ladle  tiiat  will  hold 

as  much  as  will  make  the  letter  and  break,  be  lays 
it  at  the^hole,  where  the  fiame  bursts  out,  to  heat ; 
then  he!  ties  a thin  leather  cut  with  its  narrow  end 
agahi^  theiface,  to  the  leather  groove  of  the  ma- 
trice,  by'  whipping  a brown  thread  twice  about  the 
leatlier  groove,  and  fastening  the  thread  with  a 
knot.  Then  he  puts  both  pieces  of  the  mould  to- 
gether, and  the  matrice  into  tibe  matrice-»cheek; 
and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  stool  of 
the  mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  on  the 
Wood  of  the  upper  haft  of  the  mould,  but  not  tight 
up,  lest  it  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from^shik- 
ing  close  down  upon  the  stool,  in  a train  of  work. 
Afterward,  laying  a'  little  fosin  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mould,  and  having  his  casting -ladle  bet,  he, 
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with  the  boiling  side,  melts  the  rosin  and  presses 
the  broad  end  of  the  leather  bard  down  on  the  wood* 
and  so  fastens  it  thereto.  In  the  act  of  casting, 
placing'  the  under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand 
with  the  hook  or  jag  forward,  be  holds  the  ends 
of  its  wood  between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of 
bis  thumb  and  his  three  hinder  fingers  ; then,  he 
lays  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  upon  the  under 
half ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  foot  of  the  matrice 
places  itself  upon  the  stool,  and  clasping  his  left 
band  thumb  sUongly  over  the  upper  half,  he 
nimbly  catches  hold  of  the  bow,  or  spring*,  with  his 
right  hand  fingei-s  at  the  top  of  it,  and  ^his  thumb 
under  it,  and  places  the  point  of  it  ag'ainst  the 
middle  of  the  notch  in  the  reverse  side  of  the  roa- 
trice,  pressing  it  forward  as  well  toward  the  mould 
as  downward,  by  the  shoulder  of  the  notch,  close 
upon  the  stool,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
binder  fingers,  he  draws  the  under  half  of  the 
mould  toward  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and  thrusts 
with  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  the  upper  part  towards 
his  fingers,  that  both  the  registers  of  the  mould 
may  press  against  both  sides  of  the  matrice,  and 
his  thumb  and  fingers  press  both  sides  of  the 
mould  close  together.  Then  he  takes  the  handle 
of  his  ladle  in  bis  right  hand,  and  with  the  ball  of  it 
gives  two  or  three  strokes  outwards  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  metal,  to  clear  it  of  the  scum  ; 
theu  he  takes  up  the  ladle  full,  and  having  the 
mould  in  the  left-hand,  turns  his  left  side  a little 
from  the  furnace,  and  brings  the  jet  of  his  ladle  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  mould  ; and  turns  the  upper  part 
of  his  right  hand  towards  him,  to  pour  the  metal 
into  it,  while  at  the  same  instant}  he  puts  the  mould 
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in  his  left  hand  forwards,  to  receire  the  metal  with  tL  ■ 
strong  shake,  not  only  into  the  bodies  of  the  mouldy 
but,  while  the  metal-  is  yet  hot,  into  the  very  iace 
of  the  matrice,  to  receive  its  perfect  form  there  as 
well  as  in  the  shank.  * Tbra  * he  takes  the  upper 
half  of  the  mould  off,  by  placing  has  right  thumb 
op  the  end  of  the  wood  next  his. left  thumb  and  bis 
two  middle  fingers  at  the  > other  end  of  the  wood : : 
he  tosses  the  letter,  break  and  all,  upon  a sheet  of 
waste  paper,  laid  on  a benrdi,  a little  beyond  his‘ 
left  hand;  and  -then- is  ready  to  cast  another 
letter,  as  before,  and  likewise  toe  whole  number 
in  that  matrice.  . ■ . • 

Then,  boys,  commonly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, separate  the  breaks  firom  the  shanks,  and  rub 
them  on  a stone,  and  afterwards  a-  man  cuts^them 
all  of  an  even  height,  which  finishes  the  fount  for 
the  use  of  the  printer.  • A workman  will  ordinarily 
cast  3000  of  these  letters  in  a day.  The  perfection 
of  letters  thus  cast,  consists  in  their  being  severally 
square  and  straight  on  every  side ; all  of  the  same 
height,  and  evenly  lined,  without  stooping  one  way^ 
or  other ; neither  too  big  in  the  foot,  nor  toe  head  ; 
well  grooved,  so  as  toe  two  extremes  of  . the  foot 
contain  half  the  body  of  the  letter ; and  well  ground, 
barbed,  and  scraped,  with  a sensible  notch.  • • 
Fount  or  font,  among  printers,  a set  or  quantity, 
of  letters,  and  all  the  appendages  belonging  thereto, 
as  numeral  characters,  quadrates,  points,  &c.  cast 
by  a letter-founder,  and  sorted. 

Founts  are  large  or  small,  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  printer,  who  orders  them  by  the  hun- 
dred weight,  or  by  sheets.  When  a printer  orders 
. m fount  Jive  hundred^  he  means  that  the  fount 
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«hoald  w-eigh  500  Ib.  When  he  demands  a fount  of 
ten  slieeta,  it  is  understood,  that  with  that  fount  he 
shall  be  able  to  compose  ten  sbe^,  or  twenty  forms^ 
without  being  obliged  to  distribute.  The  founder 
takes  his  measures  accordingly;  ho  reckons  120  lb. 
for  a sheet,  including  the  quadrates,  6cc.  or  60/6.  for 
a form ; which  is  only  hidf  a sheet : not  that  the 
sheet  always  weighs  120/6.  or  the  form  60/6.  on 
the  contrary,  it  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
form  ; besides,  it  is  always  supposed  that  there  are 
letters  left  in  the  cases.  As  therefore  every  sheet 
does  not  comprehend  the  same  number  of  letters,' 
nor  the  same  sort  of  letters,  we  must  observe,  that, 
as  in  every  language  some  sounds  recur  more  fre- 
quently than  others,  some  letters  will  be  in  much 
mure  use,  and  oftener  repeated  than  others,  and 
consequently  their  cells  or  cases  should  be  better 
stored  than  those  of  the  letters  which  do  not  recur 
so  frequently : thus,  a fount  does  not  contain  an 
equal  number  of  a and  6,  or  of  6 and  c,  &c.  the  let- 
ter-founders have  therefore  a list  or  tarid',  or,  as  the 
French  call  it,  a police,  by  which  they  regulate  the 
proportions  between  the  did'erent  sorts  of  characters 
that  compose  a fount ; and  it  is  evident  that  tliis 
tarid'  will  vary  in  dideren^  languages,  but  w ill  re- 
main the  same  for  all  sorts  of  characters  employed 
in  the  same  language. 

Fountain,  or  artificial  fountain,  iti  hydraulics, 
called  also  a jet  d'eau,  is  a contrivance  by  w hich  . 
water  is  violently  throw^n  upwards.  See  Hydrau- 

LICS.i  • ' , 

- Fox,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of*  the  dog-kind, 
wbioli  >'muoh  nesembles  the  common  dog  in  form,  < 
and  is  of  tbesizeof^a-spBiiiei:  itis  chi^y  dktin**  ^ 
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guished  bjr  itoi longhand  (straight tail,  with  th«-t^ 
-white.  The  lux  is  a native  of  most  nortbem  conn* 
tries.  That  of  Siberia  is  about  the  size  of  the  com> 
mon  kind  ; but  itsiiead'  is  larger,  and  its  tul  not 
only  larger  and  more  bushy,  Init  aU  of  one  colour. 

FRACTiON,  iD  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  a part  or 
parts  of  something  considered  as  an  unit  or  integer. 

Fractions  are  distinguished  into  vulgar  or  com* 
inon,  and  sexagesimal  and  decimal.  Vulgar  fractions 
consist  of  - two  parts  or  quantities,  (me  written  over 
the  othor,  withn  short  l^e  between  them,  as  |ths : 
this  is  called  two  fifths  of  any  unit,  as  a foot,  yard, 
pound,  See.  The  3,  or  quantity  above  the  iine,  is 
called  the  numerator}  the  5,  or  quantity  under  the 
line,  is  the  denominator ; If  the  numerator  of  a fraC'« 
tion  is  equal  to  the  denominator,  then  the  fraction  is 
equal  to  1.  If  the  numerator  is  greater  than  the  de- 
nominator, then  the  fraction  is<  greater  than  unity^ 
and  is  called  an  improper  fraction  : bnt  if  the  nume* 
rator  is  less  than  the  denominator,  then  the  fraction 
is  proper,  and  is  less  than  unit,  = 1.  | ih  a pro- 
per fraction  ; ^ is  an  improper  fractioujand  is  equal 
1 because  7 divided  by  4 gives  1 and  3 over. 

Fractions  are  brought  to  a common  denominator 
by  multiplying,  each  numerator  by  all-  the  denomi- 
natprs  ex(^t  its  own,  and  phudng.  under  each  nu- 
merator the  number  which  arises  from  multiplying 
all  the  denominators  togetho-,  this  is  called  a com- 
mon denominator : thus  • > > 

now  these  expressi(ms  are  equal  to  the 'former  ernes/ 
that  is  2 =8  and  to  of:the  rcstji 
; To  odd  fractions  together,  bring 'them  to  a com- 
mon denominator : Umd  add  all  the  numeraUnrs  t(H 
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getlier,  and  place  under  their  sum  the  common  de- 
iiomitiatov ; in  lixe  example  above  the  three  tractiona 
added  tog-ether  are  = 1 
‘ To  subtiact  fractions ; bring  them  to  a common 
denominator,  and  subtract  the  . less  from  the 
greater : . thus,  as  above,  to  subtract  4.  from  2,  u* 
have,  when  brought  to  a common  denominator,  > 

3 p . ag  jQ  I 
_ ipy  T5^  — = T 

Alultiplication  of  fractions  is  performed  by  mul- 

tiplying  the  numerators  together  for  a new  nume- 
rator, and  the  denominators  for  a new  denominator : 
thus  to  multiply  » by  | ; we  say  ^ x | = for 
the  answer. 

Fractions  are  dividetl  by  multiplying  them  cross- 
ways,  thus  to, divide  by  1 : we  say, 

f I = ^ ^ y 

France,  a country  in  Eui-ope,  hounded  on  tlie 
North  by  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands ; on  the  East  by  Germany,  and  the 
Alps  which  separate  it  from  Switzei-land,  Savoy, 
and  Piedmont;  on  the  South  by  the  Metliterraneao 
Sea  and  Spain,  from  which  kingdom  it  seems  natu- 
rally divided  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  West  by  the 
Atlantic.  The  kingly  government  of  France  con- 
tinued from  Clovis,  in  486,  to  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  1793.  It  was  then  declared  a republie, 
and  witii  the  fall  of  monarchy  all  titles  of  nobility 
were  abolished,  and  the  religion  of  the  kingdom 
completely  changed.  The  ancient  division  into 
provinces  was  also  changed  into  that  of  departments, 
which  were  at  fii*st  83  in  number,  but  by  tlxe  addi- 
tion of  conquered  countries,  the  number  is  now 
nearly  120.  In  the  year  1804  Bonaparte  was  made 
emperor  of  France,  and  since  that  period  he  has 
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restored  titles  of  dignity  and  honour  with  which  to 
reward  bis  generals  and  great  men ; he  has  snbju« 
gated  the  greater  part  of^tbe  Continent,  and  placed 
his  brothers  and  relatives  upon  thnmes  which  the 
career  of  his  success  had  rendered  vacant. 

Franchise,  in  a general  sense,  .privilege  or  ex> 
emption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction ; as  that  for  a 
corporation  to  hold  pleas  among  themselves  to. a 
given  amount. 

Franciscans,  Frurs-minor,  or  Grey- friars,  re> 
Ugious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  by  whom  they 
were  founded  in  the  1209.  See  Friar. 

The  rule  of  the  Franciscans,  as  established  by  St. 
Francis  himself,  is  Iniefly  this : they  are  to  live  in 
common,  in  celibacy,  and  to  pay  obedience  to  tbe 
Pope  and  their  auperiora.  Before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  order,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  all 
they  have,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  \ ttiey  are  to  per* 
form  a year’s  noviciate,  and  when  admitted  nevet 
to  quit  the  order  upon  any  account.  They  are  to 
fast  from  the  feast  of  All-saints  to  the  Nativity.  Tiiie 
Franciscans  had  sixty -three  raouasteriesin  England , 
one  of  which  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
London. 

Franks,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Turks,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia,  to  all  the  people  of  tbe  wes- 
tern parts  of  Etwope,  to  wliicb  they  give  the  name 
of  Frankistan.  . 

FRAXiNUs,the  athy  in  botany,  a genus  of  trees,, 
belonging  to  the  polygamic  dimeia  class  : the  fruit 
is  single,  of  a compressed  lanceolate  figure,  and  is 
what  we  comrooidy  call  the  ash-key,  several  clus- 
ters of  which  are  s^xed  to  the  same  comfpon  pe- 
dicle* The  wood  of  thitL tree  is  ingient  use  atxtoog 
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fsrenl  artificers/ss  wheel- wr%hts,  cart-wrig-hts, 
carpenters,  and  turners,  forinatting'  phwg'bs,  har- 
rows, axle-trees,  oars,  and  varions  other  articles.  It 
• is  said  'to  be  as  lasting*  for  biiildtng  as  oak,  and 
often  preferred  before  it : theug^h  the  timber  of  the 
trunk  greatly  excels  that  of  a Itough.  Some  ash  is 
also  so  curiously  veined,  that  the  cabinet-makers 
equal  it  tv*  ebony,  and  caH  it  green-ebony  ; so  that 
the  woodnfjen,  who  light  upon  such  trees,  may 
have  for  it  what  they  will. 

' Free,  or  impertae  cities,  in  Germany,  are  those 
toot  subject  to  an}^  particular  prince,  but  governed, 
like  republics,  by  their  own  magistrates ; as  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Lubec,  and  Ratisbon  formerly  were. 

■ Freeholu,  signifies  lands  or  tenements  which  a 
person  holds  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of 
life.  Freehold' is  distinguished  into  freehold  in 
deed,  and  freehold  inlaw  ; the  first  of  which  signi- 
fies the  real  possession  of  lands,  &c.  in  fee,  or  for 
life ; the  other  Is  the  right  that  a person  has  to 
such  lands  or  tenements  before  his  entry.  Freehold 
Is  also  extended  to  such  offices  as  a man  holds  in 
fee,  or  during  life. 

Free-stone,  a whitish  stone  dug  up  in  many 
parts  of  England,  that  works  like  alabaster,  but  is 
more  hard  and  dur^le.  It  is  a kind  of  the  grit- 
stone, but  finer  sanded,  and  a smoother  stone,  and 
is  called  free,  from  its  being  of  such  a constitution 
as  to  out  freely  in  any  direction  : such  is  the  Port- 
land-stone, and  the  free-stone  of  Kent. 

* Freedom  a corporation,  the  r^bt  of  enjoying 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  it. 
The  fi*eedom  of  cnties,  and  other  corporations,  is  re- 
gularly obttuned  by  serving  an  appmitieesbip  ; but 
yoL.  H.  2 N 
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it  is  also  purchased  with  money,  and  sombtimes 
conferred  by  way  of  compliment.  ■ . . . 

* Free-thinker,  a name  usually  applied  to  a Ddst, 
Lately  a sect  of  Christians  have  clainded  the  title  of 
free-thinking  Christians : we  suspect  they  are  very 
weak  and  shallow  thinking  Christians. 

Freezing,  in  physics,  the  same  with  congelation. 
When  a body  passes  from  a solid  to  a fluid  state, 
the  absorption  of  heat  by  that  body  (the  which,  as 
has  been  said,  causes  its  fluidity),  produces  a de-, 
gree  of  senwble  surrounding  cold.  A very  cheap 
and  easy  experiment  will  manifest  this  fact : take 
equal  parts  of'  salt-petre  and  sal-ammoniac,  finely 
powdered,'  and  upon  three  ounces  of  this  mixture 
poir<fhur  oun<^  of  spring  water,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sudden  dissolution  of  these  salts  will 
render  the  water  so  cold  as  to  sink  a thermometer 
plunged  in  it,  thirty-six  degrees.  As  therefore, 
bVen  in  summer,  it  is  easy  to  procure  spring  or 
pOmp  water  at  the  temperature  of  fifty  degrees, 
the  additicm  of  the  salts  will  reduce  that  tempera- 
ture to'  fourteen  degrees ; which  is  suflicient  to 
freeze  the  water  of  a phial  plunged  into  it,  into  one 
complete'  mass  of  ice.  ' Another  freezing  mixtare, 
which  is  still 'more  powerfnl,  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  poUnded  ice,  or  to  snow,  a quantity . of 
ooramon  salt.  The  salt  is  of  a temperature  above 
freezing  ; but  the  ice  or  suow,  having  a stronger 
attraction  than  the  salt  for  tlie  caloric  it  contain, 
will  absorb  the  latter : the  ice  or  snow,  being  thus 
rendered'fluid,  will  dissolve  the  salt.  From  both 
these  effects  a great  quantity  of  heat  will  be  ah-  ' 
sorbed ; > and  consequently  the  nuxture  will  be  much 
Goldar  than  either  snow  or  the  salt  separately},  and 
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Vai  freeze  very  powerfally  auy  flaid  with  which  it 
is  broug^ht  in  centaot.-  See  Gold.  * ’ * * 

' ’ FftEiGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  tlie  hire 
of  a ship,  or  a part  thereof,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  go^s’  from  one*  port  or  place  io>  ano^ 
ther  ; or  the  snm  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and 
the  merchant,  ibr  the  hife  and  use  of  a vessel,  i • ■ 
Fresco,  see  Painting.  t 

!•  Fret,  or  frette,  in  wchitecture,  ahand  of  knot 
or  ornament,  consisting  of  two  lists  or  - smailfilietis 
variously  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  Inreadth^  . lS,vexy 
return  and  intersection  of  these*  frets  must  be  at 
right  angles,'  otherwise  >they  lose  all  their  beauty, 
and  become  perfectly  gothic.  •Sometimes-, the  fret 
consists  but  of  a single  fillet,  ^ which, -4f 
posed,  may  be  made  to  fill  its  space  exceedii^ly 
well.  * •*■  ••  **#•■  i*  V 

' Friar,  from  the  French  frere,  a -brother,  in » 
general  sense,  a term  common  to  monks  of  all 
orders,  founded  on  this/  that  there  ion  kind  of  frR^ 
lernity,  or  - brotherhood,  between  the  several  reli* 
gious  persons  of 'the  same  convent  or  monastery.  • ^ 
Friar,  in  its  naore-  peculiar  and  proper  sense,  is 
restr^ed.to  such  monks  as  are  priests.  **  How 
many  modern  writers,”  says  Horace  Walpole, 

**  confound  monks  and  friars ! yet  they  were  almost 
as  difftn'ent  as  laymen  and  priests.  Monachisiit 
was  an  old  institution  for  laymen.  The  friars, /rcrcs, 
or  brothers,  were  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ill  order,  by  their  preaching,  to  oppose  the 
Lollards.  They  united  priesthood  with  nionacbism ; 
but  while  the  monks  were  chiefly'  confined  to  their 
respective  houses,  the  friars  were  wandering  about 
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as  preachers  and  confessors.  This  c^are  great 
offeoce  to  the  secular  cleigj,  who  were  thus  de^ 
prired  of  profits  and  inheritaaces.  Hence  the 
satyric  and  impure  figures  of  friars  and  nuns  in  our 
old  churches.  i>o  you  remember  any  example  of 
retaliation  ? i suppose  there  w«e  similar  libels  on 
the  secular  clergy  in  the  chapels  of  friaries  now 
abolished.” 

FaicTioir,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing  of  the  parts 
of  engines  and  machines  against  each  other,  by 
which  means  a great  part  of  the  effect  is  destroyed. 
The  causes  of  friction  are(l)  Therooghnessof  the 
coDtignoos  surfaces:  (2)  The  irregularity . of  the 
figure,  which  arises  eit^  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, or  from  the  pressure  of  one  body  on  ano- 
ther ; (3)  An  adhesion,  or  attraction  which  is  more 
or  less  powerful  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  in  question : and  4.  The  interposition  of 
extraneous  bodies,  such  as  moisture,  dust,  &c.  In 
All  machines  one  fourth  or  even  one  third  of  the 
power  must  be  considered  as  lost  1^  friction,  that 
is,  if  it  gain  by  calculation  430lb.  more  than  about, 
dOOlb.  gain,  in  practice,  must  not  be  depended  on. 

FaiOAV,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so  called 
from  Frea,  or  Friga,  a goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Saxons  on  this  day. 

■ Fbigate,  among  seamen,  a ship  of  war,  light 
built,  and  a good  sailer.  A frigate  has  commonly 
two  decks,  whence  that  called  a iig^t  frigate,  is  a 
f rigate  with  only  one  deck. 

•FaiOATOoN,' a VeneUau  ressel,  commonly  used 
in  the  Adriatic  sea,  with  a square  stem,  and  carry- 
ing only  a main*  mast,  mizen,  and  bowsprit. 

. Fbioiit  or  terror,  a sudden  and  violent  degree  of 
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fear.  Sadden  fear  is  iVeqaebtiy  produetive  of  very 
remarkable  effects  on  the  human  system.  In  ge- 
neral) the  effects  of  terror  are  a conti^ction  of  the 
small  vessels,  and  a repulsion  of  the  blood  into  the 
large  ones,  hence  proceed  general  oppression; 
trembling,  and  irregularity  in  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  while  the  lungs  are  overcharged  with  blood. 

Fringili^,  in  ornithology,  a comprehensive 
genus  of  birds,  of  the 'order  of  the  passercs,  with 
the  beak  of  a conic  sharp-pointi  figure,  • the  two 
chaps  of  which  mutually- receive  each  other.  To 
this  genius  belong  the  gold^finch,  the  chaff- finch, 
green-finch,  yellow-hammer,,  canary-bird,  lionet, 
sparrow,  &c.  The  canary-bird  was  originally 
brought  from  the  Canary-islands  ; fii*st  known  in 
Burope  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and 
not  bred  in  that  part  of  the  world  till,  about*  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth.  Their  naturalizatioo 
appears  to  have  originated  in  accident.  A ■ vessel 
• which  was  carrying,  among  other  commodities,'] a 
number  of  these  birtb  to  Leghorn,  w'as  wreclmd  on 
the  coast  of  Italy  ; and  being  thus  set  at  diberty,  ^ 
they  flew  to  the  nearest  land,  which  was  the  island 
of  Elba,  where  they  found  the  climate  so  iavc^rable 
that  they  multiplied,  and  would  probablyt  have 
become  domesticated  had  they  not  been  caught  in 
snares.  It  seems  that  the  breed,  thus  introduced, 
has  long  been  lost.  AtYmst,  there  is  a company 
which,  after  the  biceding-season  is  over,  send  out 
persons  to  diffei'ent  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land to  purchase  birds  from  , those  wbp  - breed 
them,  each  agent  commonly  returns  with  three  or. 
four  hundred  birds,  which  are  afterwards  carried 
for  sale  not  only  through  every  part  , of  Germany^ 
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but  also  to  England;  Russia,  and  even  Conataa* 
tinopie.  About  sixteen  hundred  are  sent  to 

En^nd,  where  the  dealers,  notwithsta^ing  th« 
expenses  they  have  incnrred,  and  after  having  Gar<* 
ried  them  on  their  backs,  perhaps  a hundred  mileS) 
sell  them  at  a few  shillings  a>piece. 

Frit,  in  the  manufacture  ^ glass,  is  the  print 
cipal  material  in  the  busings.  *A  saline  substance 
drawn  from  the  ashes  of  the  plant  kali,  or  from 
other  plants,  mixed  with  sand  or  flint,  and  baked 
together,  makes  an  opaque  substance  called  frit. 

Feize,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  woollen  cloth  or 
stuff,  frized  or  knapped  on  one  side. 

Frizing  of  clothe  a term,  in  the  woolen  manu-< 
factory,  applied  to  the  Ibrming  of  the  nap  of  a 
cloth,  or  stufi*,  into  a number  of  iitfle  bard  burrs  or 
prominences,  covering  almost  the  whole  ground 
thereof. 

Frog.  See  Rana. 

Frost,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  natural  world  I 
in  which  the  atmosphere  so  absorbs  the  caloric 
from  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  to  leave 
them,  more  or  less,  without  fluidity  or  expansion. 

It  appears  that  w'ater  and  other  fluids  are  capa  ' 
ble  of  containing  calorie  in  two  very  diflerent 
states.  In  the  one,  they  seem  to  imbibe  it  in  such 
a manner  tliat  it  eludes  all  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  customary  to  observe  it,  either  by  our  sensation  of 
feeling,  or  by  the  thermometer ; in  the  other,  it 
manifests  itself  obviously  to  the  senses,  either  by 
the  touch,  the  thermometer,  or  the  emission  of 
light. 

In  the  first  of  these  states,  the  body  it  called 
cold  f but  here  wc  are  not  to  suppose  a tofal  ah** 
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aence  heat  or  oaloric  : for  even  those  fliuds  thtd; 
are  coldest  contain  it  in  a very  consid^able  propor- 
tion. Thus  vapour,  which  is  colder  to  the  touch 
than  the  water  from  which  it  was  raised,  has  in  its 
composition  an  immense  quantity  of  caloric,  even 
more  than  sufficient. to  heat  it  red  hot.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  common  salt,  and  of  snow  or  ice. 

If  a quantity  of  each  of  these  substances  be  sepa- 
rately reduced  to  the  degree  of  28  or  30  of  Faren- 
heit’s  thermometer,  upon  mixing  them  together, 
the  heat  which  would  have  raised  the  thermo- 
meter to  that  degree,  now  enters  into  their  substwce 
in  such  a manner  that  the  mercury  falls  down  to  0. 
—Here  an  exce^ve  degree  of  cold  is  produced  ; 
and  yet  the  substances  contain  the  very  same  quan- 
tity of  heat  that  they  did  before  the  mixture ; for 
they  absorb  it  from  ail  bodies  around  them ; and  if 
water  in  a small  vessel  be  placed  in  them, they  will 
so  draw  out  its  caloric  as  to  reduce  it  to  a mass 
of  ice. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  senses,  even  wh^ 
assisted  by  thermometers,  can  only  judge  of  the 
•ztate  in  which  the  caloric  is  with  relation  to  sur- 
rounding bodies,  without  regard  to  its  quantity. 
Thus,  if  the  caloric  flows  from  any  part  of  our  bodies 
into  any  substance  actually  in  contact  with  it,  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  sub- 
stance cold  ; but  if  it  flows  from  any  substance  into 
our  bodies,  the  sensation  of  heat  is  excited,  and  we 
Call  that  substance  hot  ; without  regard  to  the  ab- 
solute quantity  in  either  case. 

. Fruit,  in  general,  includes  whatever  the  eailh 
produces  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  man, 
and  other  animals  j as  lierbs,  grain,  hay,  and  corn.  - 
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Fruit  also  implies  an  assemblage  of  seeds  in  a 
head,  as  in  a ranunculus  ; and  all  kinds  of  seeds, 
or  grains,  whether  inclosed  in  a cover,  capsule,  or 
pod  ; and  whether  bony,  fleshy,  skinny,  or  mem- 
branous. 

The  structure  and  parts  of  difiereut  fruit  diflfer  in 
some  things,  but  in  ail  the  species  the  essential 
parts  of  the  fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expansions  of  those  which  are  seen  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree;  and  the  same  fibres  are  con- 
tinueil  to  them  from  the  root.  An  apple,  cut  in 
two  transversely,  will  be  found  principally  com- 
posed of  four  parts : 1.  A skin,  or  rind,  which  is  , 
only  a continuation  and  expansion  of  the  outer 
bark  of  the  tree.  2.  A parenchyma,  or  pulp,  which 
is  an  expansion  and  intumescence  of  the  blea,  or 
inner  bark  of  the  tree.  3.  The  fibres,  or  ramifi- 
cations of  the  woody  part  of  the  tree.  4.  The  core, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  pith  of  the  wood,  in- 
durated, or  strengthened  by  twigs  of  the  woody 
fibres  intermixed  with  it.  This  serves  to  furnish  a 
proper  lodging  for  the  seeds,  and  filtrates  the 
Juices  of  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  and  conveys 
them  to  the  seeds. 

In  plums,  cherries,  &c.  there  are  four  parts,  viz. 
a coat,  parenchyma,  ramification,  and  stone.  The 
outer  part,  or  shell  of  the  stone,  seems  formed  of 
the  calculous  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the 
plant ; and  the  inner  part,  or  kernel,  of  the  pith  of 
the  tree,  derived  thither  by  seminal  branches,  which 
penetrate  the  base  of  the  stone.  The  acorn  con- 
sists of  a shell,  cortex,  and  medulla:  the  shell 
consists  of  a coat  and  parenchyma,  derived  from 
, the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  The  cortei  consists 
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of  an  inner  and  outer  pai-t,  the  first  of  which'is’af 
duplicate  of  the  iuiier  trunk  of^  th4  shell ; Tfaif 
second  is  a softer  substance^  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  parenchyma  'cf  the  shell : hut  atr<- 
thors  are  not  agreed  \^hether  the  medulla,  or  pulp 
of  the  kernel,  arises  from  'the  pith  of  the  tree,*  or 
fioih  the  cortical  part.  ‘ • ' * 

Berries,  grapes,  &c.  contain,  besides  three  gene-* 
ral  parts,  viz.  coat,  parenchyma,  and  rainificatioti. 
grains  of  a stony  nature,  which  aiu  die  seeds. 
Fruits,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  are  useful  in 
guarding,  preserving,  and  feeding  the  inclosed  seed. 

Frl'stum,  in  mathematics,  a part  of  some 
solid  body  separated  from  the  rest : the  frustum  of 
a cope  is  the  part  which  remains  when  the  top  is 
cut  off  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  base. 

■ Fugue,  in  music,  is  when  different  parts  of  a 
musical  composition  follow  each  other;  each  re> 
peating  what  the  first  had  performed.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  fugues  the  simple,  double  and 
counter. 

. F ULGORA,  the  lantern  fly,  is  one  of  the  hemiptcra 
order, of  insects.  It  is  very  elegant,  as  well  as  a 
very  extraordinary  insect.  Its  length  from  the  tip 
of  the  front  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  nearly  tbfee  inches 
and  a half;  and  from  wings  end  to  wings  end  wlieu 
expanded,  nearly  five  inches  and  a half.  The 
head  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  animal,  and  is  the  immediate  seat'of  that  light 
for  which  this  insect  is  so  remarkable.  This,  beau* 
tiful  insect  is  a native  of  Surinam,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  and  during  the  night  it  difluses 
so  sti'ong  a phosphoric  splendour  from  its  head. 
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that  it  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a caudle 

Or  torch.  See  pi.  Nat.  Hist.  Fig;.  20. 

■ Fuller,  a workman  employed  in  the  woollen 
maautactories,  to  mill,  or  scour  cloths,  serges,  and 
other  studs,  in  order  to  render  them  more  thick, 
compact,  and  durable. 

FoLLEB’s-carfA,  in  natural  history,  a soft,  grey- 
ish, brown,  dense,  and  heavy  marie : when  dry  it  is 
of  a greyish,  ash-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees 
from  v^y  pale  to  almost  black,  ‘ and  it  has  gene- 
rally something  of  a greenish  cast : it  is  very  hard 
and  ftrm,  of  a compact  texture,  of  a rough  and 
somewhat  dusty  surface,  that  adheres  slightly  to 
the  tongue  : it  is  very  soft  to  the  touch,  not  stain- 
ing the  hands,  nor  breaking  easily  between  the 
tiogers. 

Fulling,  the  art  or  act  of  scouring  and  pressing 
cloths,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  to  cleanse, 
thicken^  and- render  them  more  tirm  and  strongs 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a water-mill. 

Fulmination.  In  chemistry,  explosion  or  deto- 
nation, accompanied  with  a very  considerable  de- 
gree of  sound.  All  these  equally  imply  rapid  de- 
composition with  or  without  flame,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  sound  alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  fulmi- 
nation  from  those  of  detonation  and  explosion. 

Fulminating  Powder  ; a powder  that  explodes 
upon  the  application  of  certain  degrees  of  heat 
with  instantaneous  combustion,  and  proiligious 
sound.  These  are  sometimes  made  with  metals, 
and  sometimes  without. 

Funds,  a term  adopted  by  th(^e  who  speak  of  the 
public  revenue  of  natiens,  to  signify  tlie  several 
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tixes  tbat  littve  been  laid  upon  merchandizes  either 
by  way  of  duties  of  custom,  or  excise,  or  in  any 
ether  manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it  may 
• bare  occasion  to  borrow.  Thus  it  is  said,  stich  a 
duty,  or  such  a tax,  is  a good  fund  to  answer  such 
a purpose.” 

The  funds  or  taxes  of  the  united  kingdoms,  are 
either  temporary  or  perpetual : temporary  ones, 
are  such  as  are  either  imposed  for  a certain  num-’ 
her  of  years,  or  annually,  as  the  laud  and  roalt- 
toxes : the  perpetual  funds,  are  those  on  which 
money  has  been  borrowed  for  the  public  service,' 
and  which  are  appropriated  for  the  secure  and  cer-^' 
tain  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  money,'  till 
the  diSchai^e  of  the  principal  so  borrowed.  See 
Stocks.  . . t : 

Fomous,  in  botany,  an  order  of  vegetables,  ex- 
tremely difierent  from  all  others,  - and  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  class  of  Linneens.  The  fungi  have,’ 
indeed,  so  little  of  the  common  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  vegetables,  that  many  have  deni^ 
them  to  be  such,  and  contended  for  their  being, 
only  excrementous  matter,  protruded  from* decay- 
ing vegetables  of  other  kind : but,  notwithstanding' 
the  fungi  have  neither  the  colour  nor  texture  of 
other  plants,  nor  leaves  nor  dowers  like  them,  yet 
they  most  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  v^^table' 
kingdom,  as  having  • absolute  and  perfect  seeds, 
consisting  usually  of  single  antherse,  which  pro- 
duce plants  like  those  from  which  they  are  collected. 

The  fungi  are  extremely  different  in  figure,  and 
in  their  manner  and  place  of  growth  ; some  grow-  , 
logon  the  ground,  some  on  living  trees,  and  many 
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on  decayed  wood  ; jmd  this,  h<nizdnta1ly,  or 
Some  are  of  onty  a few  days  duration,  others  re- 
main for  years,  and  some  there  are  which  grow 
under  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  no  particular 
direction. 

Foebisher,  a person  who  polishes,  or  cleans 
arms ; as  guns,  swords,  pistols : an  operation  which 
is  chiefly  performed  with  emery. 

Furlong,  a long  measure,  equal  to  l-8th  of  a 
mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  is  also  used  in  some  law- 
books, for  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre. 

F URLOUGH,  in  military  language,  a licence  granted 
by  an  officer  to  a soldier,  to  be  absent  for  some 
time  from  his  duty. 

Furnace,  See  Laboratory. 

Fusion,  a chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  heat. ' The  chief 
objects  susceptible  of  this  operation  are  salts,  sul- 
phur and  metals.  Salts  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of 
fusion,  the  one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters, 
is  owing  to  water,  and  is  called  aqueous  fusion ; the 
other,  which  arises  fnma  the  application  of  fire,  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  igneous  fusion. 

Fustick,  is  the  wood  of  U>e  Morus  Tinctoria,  a 
tree  that  grows  to  a considerable  size  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  and  pro- 
duces a large  quantity  of  colouring  matter. 
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O',  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  but 
in  the  Gr^k,  and  all  the  oriental  languages,  it  oc- 
cupies the  third  place.  It  is  a mute,  and  cannot  be 
sounded  without  the  assistance  of  a vowel.  ' It  has 
a hard  and  a soft  sound,  as  in  game^  and  gesture  ; 
as  a numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  400,  and  with 
a dash  over  it,  g«  400,0(K).  In  music  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  treble  cledT,  and  from  its  being  placed 
at  the  hepd,  the  .v^ole  scale  took  the  name 
Gamut.  . . 

Gabres,  or  gaun,  a name  given  by  the  Moham- 
medans to  all  who  do  not  profess  their  religion,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Christians  use  the  word  injidel, 
or  heatkeUf  &nd  the  Jews  gentes,  or  gentiles.  In 
Persia  and  in  India,,  the  name  has  a more  precise 
signification,  being  applied  to  a reli^oos  sect  who 
are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  followers 
of  Zoroaster.  They  are  commonly  immersed  in 
the  lowest  condition  of  society ; and  are  represented 
as  extremely  superstitious,  but  inofihnsive,  honest 
in  their  dealings,  and  in  every  respect  ngorous  in 
their  morals.  They  expect  a future  life  and  judg- 
ment ; worship  one  €b>d ; and  have  even  preserved 
a pure  idea  of  the  symbol  of  fire : for  though  zeal- 
ously attached  to  their  religious  rites,  among  which 
are  the  sign  of  adoration  to  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
custoni  of  performing  all  thdr  devotions  before 
fire,  they  declare  that  they  venerate  these  only  as 
expressive  images  of  the  IM^  himself. 

▼OLrll.  2-0  ’ 
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Gadus,  tiie  cod-fish,  ia  natural  history.  There  are 
23  species  of  this  genus,  the  most  important  is  the 
Gadus  morhua,  or  common  cod,  which  inhabits,  the 
northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America,  in  innumer- 
able shoals,  and  constitutes  on  important  article  of 
human  subsistence.  It  is  of  all  sizes,  and  has  been 
known  to  weigh  60  or  70  lbs.  It  lives  on^  small 
fish,  particularly.on  crabs  and  otliers  of  the  tester 
ceoua  kind.iK  It  is  a very  voracious  fish  ; and  is  so 
prolific  that  a million  of  ^gs  have  been  counted  in 
a single  roe.  > Its  flesh  is  a high  delicacy,  particu  • 
larly  the  sound  or.  air-bladder,  which  is  often  used 
in  the  salted  stated  ,Off  the  coast  of  Gs^e  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,,  and  New  England,  and  particularly 
on  the  great  sand-bank  off  Newfoundland,  this  fish 
isfbund  in  inexhaustible  abundances.  > 

T>  Galaxy,  in  astronomy,-  that. dong 

vvhite,  luminous  track,  which  seems  to  encomp^ 
the  whole  heaven,  like  a girdle.  This,  ^ like  every 
other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has  supplied  the  poet 
with  many  a fantastic,  and  manya  beautiful  dream. 
>The‘iavention  of  the  telescope  has. confirmed:  the 
conjecture  of  science,*  that  it  consists  io.a  multitude 
of  little  stars,  so  remote  a^  to  be.  commingled  hy 
the  naked  eye. -■  » . : 

Galenic,  in*  medicine,  that  .manner  ofiproo^d- 
ing^m'  medicine  which  is  founded.. upan.the  prm- 
cifdea  of-  Galen,*  or  which^  that' physioian  intio- 
‘duced/  '-'  ! • - r . 

^ 'Gm.bnj€al  medicines,,  those  that  fare.^ formed'  hy 
-the  easier,  preparations  of  vegetables  ^ijOS  by  infii- 
^siob,  or  decoefion,  or  by  combinuig  and  tmlhiplyiog 
-’ihgi^ients  while  the  ch&tnieali,  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  are  those  produced  by  extracting  the  noTO 
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intimate  and  ' remote  . Virtues  of  the  snb^ances, 
through 'the  means  of  fire  > and  elaborate  prepara- 
tions; as  calciriation  and  digestion. 

Gall,  is  a general  word  for  acrid  substances,  and 
thus  is  used  by  St:  Matthew  for  that  mixture  given 
to  Jesus  while  on  the  cross,  which  St.-  Mark  calls 
wine  tning^led  with  myrrh.  It  was  a custom  among 
the  Greeks,  ■ Romans,  ahd  Jews,  to  give  sudi  bitter 
mixtures  to  those  condemned  to  painful  deaths,  in 
order  to  ben'umb'tbeir  senses.  . . -i 

Gall,  in  natural  history,  a protuberance  or  tu- 
mour pr  oduced  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  on  plants 
and  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  of  which  a general 
idea  will  be  formed  from'  the  account  of  the  Oak- 
call. 

Gall-bladder  : is  situated  in  the  concave  aide 
of  the  liver,  its  use  is  to  collect  the  bile,  first  se- 
creted in  the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar produce  to  perfect  it  farther,  to  retain  it  to- 
gether a certain  time,  and  then  expel  it 

' Galleon,  see  REGisTER-s/np.  < > > 

’ ' Galley,  a kind  of  low,  flat-built  vessel,  furnished 
with  one  deck,  and  with  sails  and  oars,  and ..  parti- 
cularly useful  in  the  Mediterranean.  •<  > 

Gallon,  a measure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts;  but  these 
quarts,  and  consequently  the  gallon  itself,  are  difier- 
ent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  measured : 
the  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubical  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupois  of:  pure  water  ; i the 
beer  ami  ale  gallons  contain  282  solid  inches,  and 
hold  lO^lbs.  nearly  ; and  the  gallon  for  corn  is  equal 
to  27^1  cubic  inches,  and  holds  about  nine  pouiwls 
"13^oaacqso£purbwater. -M. - 
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• Gambockv"*’'*  »e(m6ret^*>t«eg9tdAs  which 

Ibrms  an  ardblc^  of'ConiBobrce  iit'  Catnbaja,^  in  the 
£Mt-ladieti)  end  which'  produces  n most  beautiiol 
ipellbw  oolonri.  • ' It  has  b^n  ^ployed  to'give  cb*'* 
lour  to  marble.  As  a medicine/ it  ib  if 'idolent  'ca* 
thartic  and  emetic.  ‘ * - : * 

OiMi,  or  wild  qua^opeds  and  birds,  kfe 

taken- by  Ibwling  or  huntings >*  •"  '•  f • ■ ‘ ■ 

Game-laws,  those  laws  'by  wbidh  the  right  of 
killing  game  is  coufined  to  persons  who  have  re- 
oei^ed  grants  of  a obace,  a park,  or  a fioe- warren. 
The  natural  law  in  this  l>eh^  would  be  that  ^eiy 
man  should  take  such  game  as  he  may  find  on  the 
ground  he  occupies.  ' ‘ 

The  two  best  arguments  by  ' which  a Yminicipal 
law  to  the  contrary  can  be  defended,  * are  probably 
these;  1.  As  a precaution  of  policy,  it  has  the 
effect ' of  disarming  the  body  of  the  people.  To 
this  it  is  easily  answered,  it  might  be  prohibited  to 
take  game  by  means  of  arms.  As  a question 
Of  property,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  the  right  of 
tythes,  it  is  a reserved  right,  known  to  be  claimed) 
and  with  which,  incumbrance  the  ground  is  let,  bar« 
gains  concluded,  and  rent  estimated.  It  may  be 
argued,  that  the  virtual  contract  is,  that  the  tenant 
of  the  grounds  shall  possess  the  crops  he  earner 
upon  tliem,  but  have  no  pretension  to  the  game 
upon  them,  which  is  a gift  of  nature ; and  all  this 
would  be  very  fair,  if  the  game  were  not  actually 
fed  out  of  the  crops  in  qu^tion : a fact  from  which 
it  follows,  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  kill  game , 
enjoy  that  privilege,  genei^ly  spetiking,  at  tbe 
charge  of  those  who  are  not. 
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An  hig'her  consideration,  howerer,  e?en  than 
this,  would  surdy  present  itsdf  to  the  mind  of  an 
enlightened  lawgiver.  It  is  the  business  of  laws  to 
prevent  crimes,  not  to  create  them  ; but  these  laws 
create  crimes,  and  are  therefore  at  variance  with  the 
very  principle  of  l^slation. 

Gamut,  or  oam-ut,  in  music,  a scale  whereby 
a learner  is  taught  to  sound  the  notes,  uty  re,  miyfa, 
toly  lay  in  their  several  orders  and  dispositions. 

Gam-ut  is  the  first  note  in  the  scale. 

. Gamtjlbt,  to  throw  they  a proverbial  phrase, 
signifying  to  challenge  or  defy.  The  expres> 
sion  deriwes  its  origin  from  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  he  that  challenged  an  opponent  in  the  lists 
tlirew  down  his  glove,  and  he  that  accepted  the 
challenge  took  it  up. 

The  word  gantelet  is  French,  and  comes  from 
gu7id  or  ganty  a glove.  The  gantlet  was  made 
of  iron,  and  the  fingers  were  covered  with  small 
plates.  The  gantelet  itself  was  not  in  use  be* 
fore  .the  thirteenth  century. 

Gantlope,  to  run  they  a proverbial  phrase,  com- 
monly, expressed  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  sigpify- 
iug,  priinaniy,  a certain  military  punishmcut,  and, 
figuratively,  the  passing  through  difficulties.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  the  erroneous  pronunciation,  the  hearer 
.who  compares  this  phrase  with  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  is  much  at  a loss 
what  to  understand  by  the  word  gantlet.  The  real 
words  are  these:  “To  run  the  Ghent-race.” 
Ghent,  is*  a well-known  town  in  Flauders;  and 
loop,  in  the  Belgic,  signifies  a race.  The  gantlope, 
pr  Ghent-race,  so  called  because  invented  at  that 
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place,  is  (his : to  the  land-service,  when  a soldid*  is 
to  be  punished  in  this  manner,  the  r^ment  is 
drawn  ^ out  in  two  ranks,  facing  each  other,  and 
each  soldier  having  a switch  in  his  hand,  lashes  the 
criminal  as  be  runs  along  naked  from  the  waist 
upward : in  the  navy,  the  whole  ship’s  crew  is  dis- 
posed in  two  rows,  standing  face  to  £sce  on  both 
sides  of  the  deok,  so  as  to  fonn  a line  whereby  the 
delinquent  may  go  forward  on  one  side,  and  return 
afl  on  the  other,  and  each  seaman,  being  furnished 
with  a small  twisted  cord^  strikes  him  as  he  passes. 

Gaol  delroery.  See  Assize^ 

Garnet,  in  natural  history,  a very  beautiful  gem, 
of  a red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  blue,  and 
found  in  Bohemia.  When  free  from  blemishes,  it 
is  little  inferior  in  colour  to  the  oriental  ruby, 
thongh  only  of  a middle  degree  of  hardness  between 
the  sapphire  and  the  common  crystal.  It  is  found 
of  various  sizes,  foom  that  of  a pin’s  head,  to  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  a militory  order  of  knight- 
hood, said  to  have  been  hist  institnted  by  Richard 
the  First,  at  the  siege  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  where 
be  caused  twenty -six  knights,  who  firmly  stood  by 
him,  to  wear  thongs  of  bine  leather  about  their 
legs.  It  is  also  understood  to  have  b^n  perfected 
by  Edward  the  Third,  and  to  have  received’  some 
alterations,  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside,  from 
Edward  the  Sixth ; but  the  number  of  knights  re- 
mained as  at  first  established,  fill  the  year  1786, 
when  it  was  increased  to  thirty-two. 

»This  ordef  is  never  conferred  but  upon  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  motto,  Honi  soit  gui  imly 
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pensei mhy  aome  interpFeled,  Shame  to  him  that 

thinks  erii  hereof,”  and  said  to  allude  to  the  enter-  • 
priato  of  £dward  for  obtoining’  the  kin^om  of  ' 
Fnmce ; while  others  translate  it  **  Evil  tobim  that 
evil  thinks,”  and  tell  us,  that  with  these  words  Ed- 
ward, at  a ball,  presented  to  tlie  countess  of  Salis-- 
bury  ber  garter,  which  had  luippened  to  fall.  In> 
the  spiiit  of  tdie  tunes,  it  is  add^,  this  incident  laid 
the  ibnodi^on  of  the  order.  If  mere  conjecture 
nuiy  be  ventured  on  the  sul^ect,  it  is  possible  that 
the  order  was  already  in  being,  and  that  the  king,' 
with  a happy  presence  of  mind,  quoted  its  motto. 
When  the  knights  do  not  w'car  their  robes,  they  are 
to  have  a sUver  star  on  their  left  side  ; and  they 
ftoquently  wear  a piece  of  jewelry,  representing 

'George,  dependent  on  a blue  ribbon,  crossing 
the  body  from  the  left  shoulder.  They  are  not  to 
appear  abroad  wiUioot  the  garter,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  their  hi^iliments,  on  penalty  of 
6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  to  the  register  of  the  order. 
Their  college  is  within  the  chapel  of  St.  Geoige,  in 
the  castle  of  Windsor. 

Gas,  a general  term  employed  in  chemistry  to 
express  all  th(»e  aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by 
chemical  experiments,  or  evolved  tn  natural  pro- 
cesses, which  are  not  condensible  by  the  odd  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  which  differ  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  term  gas  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water,  etlier, 

&c.  on  the  api4i  cation  of  beat,  because  they  are . 
tcadily  condensed  into  their  respective  fluids  agmu, 
by  a certain  reduction  of  temperature,  whereas  the 
gases  retain  their  elasticity  in  every  vartaiCioo 
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the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

See  Carbonic  act(2,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  &c. 

Gastric  jKtce,  a fluid  of  great  importance  in  the 
process  of  digestion:  it  does  not  act  indiscrimi* 
nately  on  all  substances,  nor  is  it  the  same  in  all* 
animals,  nor  does  it  continue  always  of  the  same 
nature,  even  in  the  same  animid:  it  acts  with  a 
chemical  enei^y  in  dissolving  food,  changes,  com* 
pletely,  all  its  sensible  properties,  and  gives  it  new 
and  very  different  ones.  This  fluid  does  not  act  as 
a ferment,  and  it  is  a powerful  antis^flc. 

Gav£l*kind,  a tenure  or  custom  belonging  to 
lands  in  Kent,  some  of  the  principal  properties  of 
which  are  these : 1.  The  tenant  is  of  age  to  alienate 
his  estate  at  15  years.  2.  The  estate  does  not  escheat 
in  case  of  an  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the 
maxim  being,  . 

“ The  father  to  the  bough, 

“ The  son  to  the  plough  or, 

“ The  fethar  to  the  bonde,  - . • • 

“ The  son  to  the  londe;” 

3.  In  roost  places,  he  had  the  power  of  devising 
lands  by  will,  before  the  statute  for  that  purpose 
was  made.  4.  The  lands  descend  not  to  the  eldest, 
the  youngest  (as  is  the  case  with  those  of  a manor 
in  Essex),  or  to  any  one  son  only,  but  to  all.  These 
privileges  were  among  those  for  which  the  Kentish 
men  made  a stand  agtunst  the  conqueror.  Gavel- 
hind  is,  by  some,  said  to  signify  the  sort  of  tenure 
whichbelonged  to  gavel-land;  and ga®e/ /««</,  as 
the  folc-landy  wliich  payed  tribute,  was  devisable 
by  will,  and  might  descend  to  all  the  children.  Be- 
fore the  conquest,  this  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
the  sUte  of  the  lands  of  England  in  general  ; axtd. 
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inileai|>^*piiB4njples^o#4ftte  fe«d^ 

oo’ant  for  all  tbei»i8toaffi  to'vrhich  g^avrMihia  4g^6^ 

jMd. 

ibefeitsd  iaudrif  ii'Hr«  to  tnaltitaid  %htiir^-M¥ 
lhat  landa  were  4c0{]«  Mgethrr  by  the  latt*  df  pfiai^ 
geniture ; It  was  stiH  iiflfA^b\to8etttibl  M tirb  el!d=0iif 
*ick  tend#  0h«u)d  dot  be  de^sabto  by  #iH  ; ahtf  if 

wMin  coBsWeratioflW  iiii!ifa»y  ^i^ce 

wane  fi*ee  fhmi  taires:  * >*  ■'  *- 

' OAeiWfcBT.  See  Oamtlet.  *• ' **'  - 


Gauntlope.  See  GA*rtdl»E.  o-  < 

t^Oauh.'- see©jte#g.  ■ ‘Ji..-  - ■•  i'.'Aj* 

^ Gavonio;  br  Stereefnetry,  a brabch  of 
9be  MENSoRidrieNi  n-in  *.i-  i •>  ■■} m *n,  <.,q' 


-Gauze,  or  Gawse  (fVdm  the  Frfedoh  g'oie  K%<  cbfti^' 
BMircerv  very  thid,  rtlght,'  trabspArent  ktod 
woTen  sometimes  of  silk,  and  somcttto^  ^dhl^# 
thread.  The  gaaze-lbtbn  is  Wre  r wmmou  ode, 
but  with  some  appeilda^.’  Thert'  afe  figured 
gauzes,  and  some  with  flowefto  Of  and  silver, 
which  last  are  chiefly  brought  from' China. 
>'GAa»ppE,  a tiewspaperi  dr  ]Ii!ttted^  ad^ilt  of 
we  tnmsaotions  of  all  ihe  OoubfHss  id'fhd  Icfibtrh 
world,  m a loose  sheet  or  half  shfcet.^  Itf  ’firiftiift 
the  iMme  is  «6nfined  to  the  paper  ofue#s^lfeli^ 
by  authority.  The  Word  is  Freneh,  ftbm 
^Veneliati  ooio,  of  about  a farihiit^  idvalno#  Whidh 
was  die  usual  price  of  the  firet  newspaper  printeiH'fir 
tbilf  state.  Thfe  first  gazette  published  ili  i^gfehd, 
was  issuOd-  Nov;  r,  1665;  at  Oxford,  wHdte'  i»e 
ce^rHbenwas;  and  on  the  king’s  rettirtf  tb^ 
metropolis,  the  series  of 'Zbrtdidi  <*ohJ-' 

menced'.  * ■ **  i .jtsiipr-oo  ijxii  y;et 


•Gelatin,  one  di^tlto  cortstitttohft  psi^'df  ^IMal 
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sttbstanets^  0]ile:i8  geiatiu  in  k state  of  iajpnrity'^ 
When  pure,  it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  > It  forms 
•.copious  white  precipitate  widi  tan,  which  is  brittle 
and  insoluble  in  water,  and  ia  not  changed  fey  ex- 
poanre  to  the  air.  • It  is  a principal  part  both  a£  the 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  animals.  <•>  * ■ v-  (>* 

/ OeM|  in  the  natural  history^  fossils,  a common 
name  for  ail  precious  stones,  of  which  tfetere  are 
two  classes,  the  pellucid,  and  semi-peUucid.'^  t o 
if  1.  .i?he  pellucid  gems  are  csompound  bodies,'  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  of  great  lustre.  ■ • • *f  -'-f. 

V 2.  The  semi-pellucid  genas  are  composed*  of 
^rystallino  matter,  slightly  debased  with  earfli. 
f.i'The  knowledge  of  gems  depends  on  observing 
Ibeir  hardness  and  colour.  Their  bardnessds  com- 
monly allowed  to  stand  in  the  following  order : . the 
diamond  the  hardest  of  all ; then  the  ruby,  mp^' 
phire,  jacinth,  emorald,  amediyst,  garnet,  came<^ 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jasper,  agate,  porphyryf  and 
marble.  This  difference,  however,*- frequently  va-i 
lies.  ‘ ' . ' - -'i- 

In  point  of  colour,  the  diamond^tMiralBMd  forlts 
transparency,  the  ruby  for  its  pui^le,  tbe  sapphire' 
for  its  blue,  the  emerald  for  its  green,  the  ja<nntli' 
for  its  orange,  -the  ametby8t*^dailieol  ftw  ite  carna- 
tion, the  onyx  for  -itstawny,  the  jasper;  agate,  and 
porphyry,  for  their  vermilion,  green,  and  variegated 
tints.  - ->•  ■ ' i -i:  - <•> 

Ail  these  gems  are  sometimes  foimd  colodted 
and  spotted,  and  sometimes  limped  and  colouriess  ; 
in  which  case,  they  are  known  from  each  othCT  bjr 
degree  of  hardness.  ^ . **  ‘ - 

' Tbe  serai-peMucid  gems  are  trequenffy*  meW'^ 
tioned,  on  account  of  the  figures,  portnuts,' aaul 
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cfablcoM  eBgfnred  on  them,  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times.’  • • • ’■  ’ .5-’  >•  ' i i/f 

‘ Gendarmes,  or -gens  D^ARMEs^t  in' the  history  of 
France,  the  denomination  given  ’ to  a' select  body  of 
horse,  on  account  of  their  siux^eding  the  Mi^nt 
gendarmes,  who  were  completely  d(H;hed  in/iar> 
moor.  / These  troops  were  commanded 'by  c&pteiu- 
l^tenants,  the  king  and  the  ^lices  of  the  blood 
being  their  captains.  s . • .-/t 

^ Gender,  in  grammar,  a division  of  nouns  or 
names,  according  as  they  belong  to  one  of  the  two 
sexes,  or  to  neither.  It  has  happened,  however, 
that  a variety  of  words  have  been  classed  as  masOu^ 
line  or  ^teminine,  tor  no  reason  whatever.  The 
English  language  has  very  few  terminations  hy 
which  the  genders  are  distinguished,'  such  as  count 
and  countcM,  but  generally  supplies  distinct  words; 
as  6oy,  gir/ ; • whereas,  in  the  Latin  and  French, 
the  terminations  always  mark  the  distmctioD,  as 
bonus  tqtuts^  a good  horse  ; bona  tqua^  a good 
mare ; un  bon  citoyen,  a good  citlxen  ; uno  bonnt 
citoycsne,  a good  female  citizen. 

•<  General,  in  military  economy,  one  who  corn* 
mands  in  chief.  .1  . . > " 

. General,  Ae^utanty  one  who  attends  the  general, 
assists  in  coimoU»  and  carries  the  general’s  orders 
to  the  army. . , .ir-  ^ ..  , , ••  ><f 

General,  Lieutenanty  the  next  in  rank  after  the 
giraera],  and.  often  employed, to  conomand  in  chief, 
eQ^iKBAL,  Maj^y  the  next  officer,  to  theHlKUt&* 
Danwg^cral,  . . ' v ...  d j>iJ  ^ 

Generale,  a particular  beat  of  the  drum,  which 
give#  notice  ipr  the.  infa^  to  be  iureadineai  to 

-Us  *■-'  uo  ,binoi‘ 
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. Gi^£lRiitis6l&co,i  halted  adsocs^tain>g<6tieraI,  and 
simply  general,  an  officer  who  coinroands  all  the 
military  powers'of  a nation ; who  gives  orders  to 
ail  other  general  officers;  and  receives  none  him- 
sfkj^iit  from  the  king.  The  word  was  invented  by 
ct^nal  Richelieu,  as  a title  for  himself,  upon  his 
go^  to  command  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

. &MEVA,  or  Gin  (comipted  from  genievre,  ju- 
nipi^  in  commerce,  an  ordinary  malt  spirit,  dis- 
till^^  second  time,  with  the  addition  of  juniper- 
berrl^.  It  is  said  that  oil  of  turpentine  supplies 
the  place  of  jumper,  among  modem  distillers*  •' 


END  OF  VOL.  IF. 
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